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PREFACE. 


Ths  author  knows  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  th« 
extraordinary  length  of  this  sermon,  which  so  much  exceec^  the  usual 
limits  of  public  discourses ;  for  it  is  only  for  Che  reader  to  conceive 
(by  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  if  he  pleases  so  to  consider  it)  that 
the  patience  of  his  audience  indulged  him  with  their  attention  during 
its  delivery.  The  fact  is,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons, this  discourse  was  not  committed  to  paper  till  after  it  was 
delivered :  so  that  the  phraseology  may  probably  vary,  and  the  bulk 
be  somewhat  extended :  but  the  substance  is  certainly  retained. 

He  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  religious  public  for  having 
blended  so  little  theology  with  it  He  is  fully  aware  the  chief  attention 
of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  occupied  in  explaining  the  doctrines 
and  enforcing  the  duties  of  genuine  Christianity.  Nor  is  he  charge- 
able, he  hopes,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  with  any. 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  rule  of  conduct:  yet  he  is  equally 
convinced,  excursions  into  other  topics  are  sometimes  both  lawful  and 
necessary.  The  versatility  of  error  demands  a  correspondent  variety 
in  the  methods  of  defending  truth :  and  from  whom  have  the  public 
more  right  to  expect  its  defence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments' 
of  error  and  infidelity,  than  from  those  who  profess  to  devote  their 
studies  and  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion? 
Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  publications  on  these  subjects,  equally 
powerfiil  in  argument  and  impressive  in  manner,  have  issued  from 
divines  of  difierent  persuasions,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  done 
the  utmost  honour  to  the  clerical  profession.  The  most  luminous 
statements  of  the  evidences  of  Chri^tiani^,  on  historical  grounds,  have 
been  made ;  the  petulant  cavils  of  infidels  satisfactorily  refuted ;  and 
their  ignorance,  lif  not  put  to  shame,  at  least  amply  exposed :  so  that 
revelation,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  can  prevail,  is  on  all  sides 
triumphant. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  respective  sys- 
tems remain  to  be  examined,  which,  though  hitherto  little  considered, 
is  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  present  conduct  of  our  adversaries ; 
that  is,  their  infiuenee  on  society.  The  controversy  appears  to  have 
taken  a  new  turn.  The  advocates  of  infidelity,  baiH^d  in  the  field  of 
argument,  though  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  contest,  have  changed 
their  mode  of  attack ;  and  seem  less  disposed  to  impugn  the  authority 
than  to  supersede  the  use  of  revealed  religion,  by  giving  such  repre* 
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sentations  of  man  and  of  society  as  are  calculated  to  make  its  sane- 
tions  appear  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.  Their  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of  any  particular  religion  as  to  set 
aside  the  principles  common  to  all. 

To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral  sanctions,  and  a  future 
world, — and  by  these  means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  institution,  both  social  and  religious,  which  men  have 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  revere, — is  evidently  the  principal  object 
of  modem  skeptics ;  the  first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an  attempt 
to  govern  the  world,  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a  superior 
power.  It  might  well  excite  our  surprise  to  behold  au  effort  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  religion,  which  was  totally  unkno^vn  during  the  preva- 
lence 01  gross  superstition,  reserved  for  a  period  of  the  world  distin- 
guished from  every  other  by  the  possession  of  a  revelation  more  pure, 
more  perfect,  and  better  authenticated  than  the  enlightened  sages  of 
antiquity  ever  ventured  to  anticipate,  were  we  not  fully  persuaded  the 
immaculate  holiness  of  this  revelation  is  precisely  that  which  renders 
it  disgusting  to  men  who  are  determined  at  all  events  to  retain  their 
vices.  Our  Saviour  furnishes  the  solution: — They  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  neitlier  will  they  come 
to  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved. 

While  all  the  religions,  the  Jewish  excepted,  which,  previous  to 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the  world,  partly  the 
contrivance  of  human  policy,  partly  the  offspring  of  ignorant  fear, 
mixed  widi  the  mutilated  remains  of  traditionary  revelation,  were 
favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  86me  vices,  and  but  feebly  restrained 
the  practice  of  others ;  between  vice  of  every  sort  and  in  every  degree, 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  there  subsists  an  irreconcilable  enmity,  an 
eternal  discord.  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being  in  the  very 
essence  of  it  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the 
sources  of  hostility  in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to 
Tice  and  disorder. 

This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be  just,  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance;  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea  with  every  one  with 
whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  vice  or  virtue,  delu- 
sion or  truth,  governs  the  world,  to  exert  his  talents,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion they  are  possessed,  in  contending  earnestly  for  tite  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  In  such  a  crisis,  is  it  not  best  for  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  that  they  may  better  concentrate  tlieir  forces 
against  the  common  adversary,  to  suspend  for  the  present  their  in- 
ternal disputes ;  imitating  the  policy  of  wise  states,  who  have  never 
failed  to  consider  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  as  the  signal  for  termi- 
nating the  contests  of  party?  Internal  peace  is  the  best  fruit  we  can 
reap  from  external  danger.  The  momentous  contest  at  issue  between 
the  Christian  ehurch  and  infidels  may  instruct  us  how  triviral,  for  tlie 
most  part,  are  the  controversies  of  its  members  with  each  other ;  and 
th^  the  different  ceremonies,  opinions,  and  practices  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  correspond  to  the  variety  of  feature  and  complexion 
difcemible  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  parent,  among  whom  there 
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subsists  the  greatest  family  likeness.  May  it  please  God  so  to  dis- 
pose the  minds  of  Christians  of  every  visible  church  and  community, 
that  Ephraim  may  no  longer  vex  Judak,  nor  Judah  Ephraim  ;  that  the 
only  rivalry  felt  in  future  may  be,  who  shall  most  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  our  common  Christianity;  and  the  only  provocation  sustained, 
that  of  provoking  each  other  to  love  and  good  works  I  When,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  centmry,  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  a 
Woolstouj  a  JHndal^  and  a  Morgan^  it  was  ably  supported,  both  by 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and  writers  among  Protestant 
dissenters.  The  labours  of  a  Clarke  and  a  Butler  were  associated 
with  those  of  a  Doddridge,  a  Leland,  and  a  Lardner^  with  such  equal 
reputation  and  success,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  external  appendages ;  but  that, 
with  or  without  a  dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  and 
engage  the  heart 

The  writer  of  this  discourse  will  feel  himself  happy,  should  his 
example  stimulate  any  of  his  brethren  of  superior  abilities  to  con- 
tribute their  exertions  in  so  good  a  cause.  His  apology  for  not  enter- 
ing more  at  large  into  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,*  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,!  is,  that  these  subjects  have  been  already 
handled  with  great  ability  by  various  writers ;  and  that  he  wished 
rather  to  confine  himself  to  one  view  of  the  subject — ^The  total  incom- 
patibility of  skeptical  principles  with  the  existence  of  society.  Should 
his  life  be  spared,  he  may  probably  at  some  future  time  enter  into  a 
fuller  and  more  particular  examination  of  the  infidel  philosophy,  both 
with  respect  to  its  speculative  principles  and  its  practical  efiects, — its 
influence  on  society  and  on  the  individual.  In  the  mean  time  he 
humbly  consecrates  this  discourse  to  the  honour  of  that  Saviour,  who, 
when  the  means  of  a  more  liberal  offering  are  wanting,  commends  the 
widow's  mite. 

Cambbxdos,  Jgtmary  18, 1801. 

*  See  an  excellent  eennoii  en  Atbeiem  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Eetlln,  oT  Bristol,  at  wboM  meettng  tbe 
flvbeianoe  of  thie  dieeoDne  waa  flnt  preached.  In  the  aermon  reArred  to,  the  argament  for  the 
eKiatenoe  of  a  Deity  ia  atated  with  tbe  ntmoat  oleameae  and  preelaion ;  and  tbe  aophiatry  of  Dupoia, 
a  nwieb  Infldel,  leAited  In  a  very  aatlaftetory  manner. 

t  It  ia  alnviat  aaperfluooa  to  name  a  work  ao  imlveraally  known  aa  Dr.  Paley*a  View  of  tbe  Erl* 
deneea  of  Chriatianitv,  which  ia  prohably,  without  exception,  the  meet  dear  and  aatiaftctory  atata- 
meat  of  the  hiatoileal  proofii  of  the  Christian  religion  erer  exhibited  in  any  age  or  country 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EWTOB. 


NoTBiNo  can  be  mon  erroneoog  than  the  idea,  entertained  by  a  few  penoni, 
that  Mr.  Hall  recited  hii  Mrmonfl  memoriUr,  from  the  stadj  of  a  jprevioudy  writ- 
ten composition.  .  His  eloquence  waa  the  spontaneous  result  of  his  vigorous  and 
lichlj  stored  intellect,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of  the  usual  expedients  of  men  of 
ordinary  mind.  There  is  great  reason  (o  helieTc,  that  during  the  entire  extent  of 
his  ministry  he  only  committed  one  sermon  to  memory  from  a  preyiously  com- 
posed manuscript,  and  that  was  the  second  in  this  volume,  '<  Reflections  on  War." 
it  was  preached  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  dread- 
ful war ;  it  was  a  publicly  aaiMninced  sermon,  to  aid  the  funds  of  a  benevolent 
society ;  persons  of  different  religious  and  political  sentiments  wore  expected  to 
be  assembled,  at  a  time  when  the  violent  party-feelinss  excited  by  the  FrencI 
Revolution  of  1789  had  but  little  subsided ;  and  Mr.  Hall,  afraid  of  yielding  to 
his  own  emotions  on  vuch  an  occasbn,  and  perhaps  of  disturbing  the  feelings  of 
harmony  which  it  wai  hoped  would  prevail,  thought  it  advisable  for  once  to  deviate 
from  his  usual  couise*  That  course  was,  very  briefly  to  sketch,  commonly  upon 
a  sheet  of  letter-paper  (in  a  few  cases  rather  more  fully),  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
discourse,  marking  the  divisions,  specifying  a  few  texts,  and  sometimes  writing 
the  first  sentence.  This  he  regarded  as  **  digging  a  channel  for  his  thoughts  to 
flow  in.*'  T&en,  calling  into  exercise  the  power  of  abstraction,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  isgree  I  never  saw  equalled,  he  would,  whether  alone  or  not,  pursue 
his  trains  »f  thought,  retrace  and  extend  them,  until  the  whole  were  engraven  on 
his  mind;  vad  when  once  so  fixed  in  their  entire  connexion,  they  were  never 
after  oUiCerated.  The  result  was  on  all  occasions  the  same ;  so  that,  without 
lecurnug  to  the  ordinary  expedients,  or  loading  his  memoxy  with  words  and 
phrasffs,  he  uniformly  brought  his  mind,  with  an  unburdened  vigour  and  elasticity, 
to  bear  upon  its  immediate  purpose,  recalling  the  selected  train  of  thought,  and 
communicating  it  to  others,  in  diction  the  most  felicitous,  appropriate,  and  im- 
piessive.  This  was  uniformly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  substance 
of  his  discourses ;  but  the  most  striking  and  impressive  passages  were  ofleo^ 
strictly  speaking,  extemporaneous. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  ascertained  the  correctness  of  his  recollection  as 
to  trains  of  thought  and  matters  of  arran^ment.  Thus,  on  drawing  his  atten- 
tion fully  to  an  interesting  conversation  which  occurred  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
he  has  given  as  vivid  and  graphic  a  sketch  of  the  persons  present,  their  positions 
in  the  room,  and  of  the  main  topics  discussed,  as  though  all  had  occurred  in  the 
preceding  week.  So,  again,  with  respect  to  sermons  preached  early  in  the  pres- 
ent centurv,  and  which  seemed  to  have  entirely  escaped  from  his  recollection ; 
when  a  reference  to  some  illustration,  or  the  mode  of  treating  a  subsidiazy  topic, 
has  supplied  the  adequate  clew,  he  has  accurately  described  the  plan,  the  rear 
Boning,  the  object  of  the  discourse,  the  illustrations  employed,  the  principal  texts 
addu<^  dec.,  dwelling  especially,  as  was  always  most  natural  to  nim,  upon  the 
parts  that  he  regarded  as  defective. 

The  history  of  the  following  sermon,  on  **  Modem  Infidelity,"  may  serve  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  structure  of  Mr.  Hall's  intellect.  He  preached 
it  first  at  Bristol,  in  October,  1800,  and  again  at  Cambridge  in  the  month  of 
November.  Having  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  consented  to 
its  publication,  there  remained  two  difficulties,  that  of  writing  down  the  sermon 
(of  which  not  a  single  sentence  was  upon  paper),  and  that  of  superintending  the 
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press.  I,  who  then  resided  at  Cambridge,  offered  to  undertake  botli  those,  pro- 
vided he  would  engage  not  to  go  farther  thaii  ten  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
allow  me  to  follow  him,  wherever  he  went,  to  obtain  **  copy,"  as  it  should  be 
needed.  He  acceded  to  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which  related  to  the  print- 
ing ;  but  would  not  consent  that  I  should  be  his  amanuensis  on  that  occasion. 
The  writing,  therefore,  he  undertook  himself,  but  with  great  reluctance,  on 
account  of  the  severe  pain  which  even  then  (and,  indeed,  much  earlier)  he  expe- 
rienced when  remaining  long  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  work,  in  consequence, 
proceeded  slowly*  and  with  many  interruptions.  At  fifst  I  obtained  from  him 
eight  pages,  and  took  them  to  the  printer ;  after  a  few  days,  four  pages  more ; 
then  two  or  three  pages  ;  then  a  more  violent  attack  of  his  distressing  pain  in  the 
back  compelled  him  to  write  two  or  three  pages  while  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  soon 
afterward  a  stilJ  more  violent  paroxysm  occasioned  a  longer  suspension  of  his 
labour.  After  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  work  was  renewal  at  the  joint  entreaty 
of  myself  and  other  friends.  It  was  pursue*!  in  the  same  manner,  two  or  three 
pages  being  obtained  for  the  printer  at  one  time,  a  similar  portion  after  a  day  or 
two,  until,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  the  task  was  completed.  During  the  whole 
lime  of  the  composition,  thus  conducted,  Mr.  Hall  never  saw  a  single  page  of  the 
printer's  work.  When  I  applied  for  more  "copy,"  he  asked  what  it  was  that  he  had 
written  last,  and  then  proceeded.  Very  often,  after  he  had  given  me  a  small  por- 
tion, he  would  inquire  if  he  had  written  it  nearly  in  the  words  which  he  had 
employed  in  delivering  the  sermon  orally.  After  he  had  written  down  the  striking 
apostrophe  which  occurs  at  about  page  76  of  most  of  the  editions — **  Eternal  God  i 
on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent!  what  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  perutrate  P* — he  askedj  **  Did  I  say  penetrate^ 
sir,  when  I  preached  iti"  *'  Yes."  **  Do  you  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter 
itT  for  no  man  who  considered  the  force  of  the  Engli'sh  Uhgua^e  would  use  a 
word  of  three  syllables  there,  but  from  absolute  necessity."  **Yoa  are  doubtless 
at  liberty  to  alter  it,  if  you  think  well."  **  Then  be  so  good,  air,  to  take  your 
pencil,  and  for  penetrate  put  pierce  ;  pierce  is  the  word,  sir,  and  tlic  only  word  to 
be  used  there."  1  have  now  the  evidence  of  this  before  me,  in  the  entire  manu- 
script, which  I  carefully  preserve  among  my  richest  literary  treasure*). 

At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  Mr.  HalPs  labour,  thus  conducted,  being,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  brought  to  a  close,  I  presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  kis  printed 
sermon,  7Wt  one  word  of  which  he  had  seen  in  its  progress. 

During  this  interval  he  had  preached  at  least  twenty  times,  had  paid  his  pas- 
toral visits,  as  usual,  had  been  often  in  the  society  of  the  literary  men  with  ^hom 
he  then  associated,  and  had,  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour,  carried  on,  suaul- 
laneously,  two  distinct  courses  of  reading. 

I  mistake  greatly,  if,  after  the  perusal  of  this  simple  narrative,  the  reader  will 
not  turn  to  the  sermon  with  additional  relish,  and  meditate  with  augmented  plea- 
sure upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  mA«t  v finable  production,  and  the  singulaj 
character  of  its  author*s  mind. 

OTJNTHUS  GREGORY. 

RoYiL  Military  Acidkmt, 
June  1,  1831. 
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A  SERMON. 


Ephes.  ii.  12. 
Without  God  in  the  world. 

As  the  Christian  ministiy  is  established  for  the  instniction  of  men, 
throughout  every  age,  in  truth  and  holiness,  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
cver-shifling  scenes  of  the  moral  world,  and  stand  ready  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  impiety  and  error,  under  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 
The  church  and  the  world  form  two  societies  so  distinct,  and  are 
governed  by  such  opposite  principles  and  maxims,  that,  as  well  from 
this  contrariety  as  from  the  express  warnings  of  Scripture,  true 
Christians  must  look  for  a  state  of  warfare,  with  this  consoling  as- 
surance, that  the  church,  like  the  burning  bush  beheld  by  Moses  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  may  be  encompassed  with  flames^  but  will  never 
be  consumed. 

When  she  was  delivered  from  the  persecuting  power  of  Rome,  she 
only  experienced  a  change  of  trials.  The  oppression  of  external  vio- 
lence was  followed  by  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious  attacks  of 
internal  enemies.  The  freedom  of  inquiry  claimed  and  asserted  at 
the  Reformation  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  the 
principles  without  possessing  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  into  a  fond- 
ness for  speculative  refinements ;  and  consequently  into  a  source  of 
dispute,  faction,  and  heresy.  While  Protestants  attended  more  to  the 
points  on  which  they  differed  than  to  those  in  which  they  agreed, — 
while  more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and  defending 
subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed  truths, — the  lovely  fruits  of 
peace  and  charity  perished  under  the  storms  of  controversy. 

In  this  disjointed  and  disordered  state  of  the  Christian  church,  they 
who  never  looked  feto  the  interior  of  Christianity  were  apt  to  suspect, 
that  to  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  panicular  disputes  must  attach  a  general 
uncertainty;  and  that  a  religion  founded  on  revelation  could  never 
have  occasioned  such  discordancy  of  principle  and  practice  among  its 
disciples.  Thus  infidelity  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  tem- 
per and  unholy  speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  R  has  passed  through  various  stages,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  higher  gradations  of  impiety ;  for  when  men  arrogautly 
abandon  their  guide,  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  on  the  light  o< 
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heaven,  it  is  wbelj  ordained  thai  their  errors  shall  nniltiply  at  ereij 
step,  until  their  extravagance  confutes  itself^  and  the  mischief  of  theu 
principles  works  its  own  antidote.  That  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  infidelity  will  be  obvious  from  a  slight  survey  of  its  history. 

Lord  Herbert,  the  first  and  purest  of  our  English  freethinkers, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  did 
not  80  much  impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
attempt  to  supersede  their  necessity,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  unity  of  Grod,  a  moral  government,  and  a  future 
world,  are  taught  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  light  of  nature. 
BoLiNo BROKE,  and  some  of  his  successors,  aidvanced  much  farther, 
and  attempted  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Deity,  and  consequently  all  expectations  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
leaving  the  Supreme  Being  no  other  perfections  than  those  which  be- 
long to  a  first  cause,  or  almighty  contriver.  After  him,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  followed  Hume,  the  most  subtle,  if  not  the  most 
philosophical,  of  the  Deists ;  who,  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  universal  skepticism,  and  to 
pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  into  th^  whole  region  of  morals. 
Since  his  time  skeptical  writers  have  sprung  up  in  abundance,  and 
infidelity  has  allured  multitudes  to  its  standard :  the  young  and  super- 
ficial by  its  dexterous  sophistry,  the  vain  by  the  literary  fame  of  its 
champions,  and  the  profligate  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  principles. 
Atheism  the  most  undisguised  has  at  length  begun  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Animated  by  numbers,  and  imboldened  by  success,  the  infidels  of 
the  present  day  have  given  a  new  direction  to  their  ofiTorts,  and  im- 
pressed a  new  character  on  the  ever-growing  mass  of  their  impious 
speculations. 

By  uniting  more  closely  with  each  other,  by  giving  a  sprinkling  of 
irreligion  to  all  their  literary  productions,  they  aim  to  engross  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind ;  and,  amid  the  warmest  professions  of 
attachment  to  virtue,  to  eflect  an  entire  disruption  of  morality  from 
religion.  Pretending  to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue  and  the  guides  of 
life,  they  propose  to  revolutionize  the  morals  of  mankind ;  to  regen- 
erate the  world  by  a  process  entirely  new ;  and  to  rear  the  temple  of 
virtue,  not  merely  without  the  aid  of  religion,  but  on  the  renmiciation 
of  its  principles,  and  the  derision  of  iu  sanctions.  Their  party  has 
derived  a  great  accession  of  numbers  and  strength  from  events  the 
most  momentous  and  astonishing  in  the  political  world,  which  have 
divided  the  sentiments  of  Europe  between  hope  and  terror ;  and  which, 
however  they  may  issue,  have,  for  the  present,  swelled  the  ranks  of 
infidelity.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  has  it  advanced  since  this  crisis,  that  a 
great  majority  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,*  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  open  or  disguised  abetters  of  atheism. 

With  respect  to  the  skeptical  and  religious  systems,  the  inquiry  at 

•  By  rtio«  who  parrae  literature  u  a  profeMlon,  the  author  would  be  undemtrwl  to  mean  ihnt 
aoiDcroaa  cla«a  of  literary  men  who  draw  Uieir  pnociiial  anbaiatence  rrom  their  wriiinjjs. 
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present  is  not  so  much  which  is  the  truest  in  speculation^  as  which  is 
the  most  useful  in  practice :  or,  in  other  words,  whether  morality  will 
be  best  promoted  by  considering  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive law,  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  supreme,  omnipotent  legis- 
lator; or  as  a  mere  expedient,  adapted  to  our  present  situation, 
enforced  by  no  other  motives  than  those  which  arise  from  the  pros- 
pects and  interests  of  the  present  state.  The  absurdity  of  atheism 
having  been  demonstrated  so  often  and  so  clearly  by  many  eminent 
men  that  this  part  of  the  subject  is  exhausted,  I  should  hasten  imme- 
diately to  what  I  have  more  particularly  in  view,  were  I  not  appre- 
hensive a  discourse  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to  contain  some 
statement  of  the  argument  in  proof  of  a  Deity ;  which,  therefore,  I 
shall  present  in  as  few  and  plain  words  as  possible. 

When' we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece  of  machinery,  we 
instantly  perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrangement  of  its  several 
parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  movements  to  one  result,  show  it  to  be 
a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  ever  imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving  to  be 
in  the  watch  itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from  art  to  na- 
ture, wtB  behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  see  innumerable 
objects  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  design.  The  human  eye, 
for  example,  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight, 
the  ear  for  the  function  of  hearing*  As  in  the  productions  of  art  we 
never  think  of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  machine  itself, 
so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed  in  the  human  structure  id  not  a 
property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  own 
formation.  If  there  be  an  inseparable  relation  between  the  ideas  of  a 
contrivance  and  a  contriver,  and  it  be  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human 
structure,  the  designing  agent  is  not  man  himself,  there  must  undenia- 
bly be  some  separate  invisible  being,  whd  is  his  former.  This  great 
Being  we  mean  to  indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. 

This  reasoning  admits  but  of  one  reply.  Why,  it  will  be  said,  may 
we  not  suppose  the  world  has  always  continued  as  it  is ;  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  finite  beings,  appearing  and 
disappearing  on  the  earth  from  all  eternity  T  I  answer,  whatever  is 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  this  constant  succession,  exclusive  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  will  never  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of  de- 
sign visible  in  all  finite  beings.  Nor  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
contrivance  without  a  contriver  diminished  by  this  im^lginary  succes- 
sion ;  but  rather  increased,  by  being  repeated  at  every  step  of  the 
series. 

Besides,  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings  involves  in  it  a  con- 
tradiction, and  is  therefore  plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is 
made  to  get  quit  of  the  idea  of  any  one  having  existed  from  eternity, 
each  of  the  beings  in  the  succession  must  have  begun  in  time :  but  the 
succession  itself  is  eternal.  We  have  then  the  succession  of  beings 
mfinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the  succession ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  series  of  beings  running  on,  ad  infinitum^  before  it  reached  any 
particular  being,  which  is  absurd. 

From  these  considerations  it  ia  manifest  there  must  be  some  eternal 
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Being,  or  nothing  could  e^er  have  existed;  and  since  the  beings 
which  we  behold  bear  in  their  whole  structure  evident  marks  of  wis- 
dom and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  formed  them  is  a 
wise  and  intelligent  agent. 

To  prove  the  unity  of  this  great  Being,  in  opposition  to  a  plurality 
of  gods,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  notion  of  more  than  one 
author  of  nature  is  inconsistent  with  that  harmony  of  design  which 
pervades  her  worlds ;  that  it  explains  no  appearances,  is  supported  by 
DO  evidence,  and  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  our 
conceptions.' 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  great  and  glorious 
Being  whom  we  denominate  God ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  to  say,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  another  truth  in  the  whole  compass  of  morals 
which,  according  to  the  justest  laws  of  reasoning,  admits  of  such  strict 
and  rigorous  demonstration. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  discourse,  which, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  so  much  to  evince  the  falsehood 
of  skepticism  as  a  theory,  as  to  display  its  mischievous  effects,  con- 
trasted with  those  which  result  from  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and  a  future 
state.  The  subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  may  be  considered  under 
two  aspects ;  the  inifluence  of  the  opposite  systems  on  the  principles 
of  morals  and  on  the  formation  of  character.  The  first  may  be  styled 
their  direct,  the  latter  their  equally  important,  but  indirect,  consequence 
and  tendency. 

L  The  skeptical  or  irreligious  system  subverts  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  morals.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  no  person  can 
be  required  to  act  contrary  to  his  greatest  good,  or  his  highest  interest, 
comprehensively  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  being. 
It  is  often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest  partially^  to  sacrifice  a 
smaller  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  in 
pursuit  of  a  distant  good  of  more  consequence.  In  a  word,  to  arbi- 
trate among  interfering  claims  of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic 
of  human  life.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole  duration  of 
our  being  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  possible,  would  be  foolish ; 
because  the  sacrifice  must,  by  the  nature  of  it,  be  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  compensation. 

As  the  present  world,  on  skeptical  principles,  is  the  only  place  of 
recompense,  whenever  the  practice  of  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 
sum  of  present  good, — cases  which  oflen  occur  in  reality,  and  much 
oftener  in  appearance,— every  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ; 
a  deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  should 
the  path  of  virtue,  in  addition  to  this,  be  obstructed  by  disgrace,  tor- 
m^t,  or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness  and  folly,  and  a  viola 
tion  of  the  first  and  most  essential  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these 
principles,  being  in  numberless  instances  at  war  with  self-preservation, 
never  can,  or  ought  to  become,  a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

The  system  of  infidelity  is  not  only  incapable  of  arming  virtue  fiir 
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great  and  trying  oecasiona,  bm  leaves  it  unsupported  in  the  most  ^rdi 
nary  occurrences.  In  vain  will  its  advocates  appeal  to  a  moral  sense, 
to  benevolence  and  sympathy ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  these  impulses 
may  be  overcome.  In  vain  will  they  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  and 
pleasure  attendant  on  a  virtuous  course:  for  though  you  may  remind 
the  offender  that  in^  disregarding  them  he  has  violated  his  nature,  and 
that  a  conduct  consistent  with  them  is  productive  of  much  internal 
satisfaction ;  yet  if  he  reply  that  his  taste  is  of  a  different  sort,  that 
there  are  other  gratifications  which  he  values  more,  and  that  every 
man  must  choose  his  own  pleasures,  the  argument  is  at  an  end. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  assigned  by  infinite  power,  afford  a  pal- 
pable and  pressing  motive  which  can  never  be  neglected  without 
renouncing  the  character  of  a  rational  creature :  but  tastes  and  relishes 
are  not  to  be  prescribed. 

Jl  motive,  in  which  the  reason  of  liian  shall  acquiesce,  enforcing  the 
practice  of  virtue  at  all  limes  and  seasons,  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  BKHral  obligation.  Modem  infidelity  supplies  no  such  motives :  it 
is  therefore  essentially  and  infallibly  a  system  of  enervation,  turpitude, 
and  vice. 

This  chasm  in  the  oonstructbn  of  morals  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  firm  belief  of  a  rewarding  and  avenging  Deity,  who  binds  duty  and 
happiness,  though  they  may  seem  distant,  in  an  indissoluble  chain ; 
without. which,  whatever  usurps  the  name  of  virtue  is  not  a  principle, 
but  a  feeling;  not  a  determinate  rule,  but  a  fluctuating  expedient,  vary- 
ing with  the  tastes  of  individuals,  and  changing  with  the  scenes  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  infidelity  subverts  the  foundation 
of  morals.  AU  reasoning  on  morals  presupposes  a  distinction  be- 
tween inclinations  and  duties,  affections  and  rules.  The  former 
prompt;  the  latter  prescribe.  The  former  supply  motives  u>  action; 
the  latter  regulate  and  control  it.  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  virtue  have 
any  just  claim  to  authority,  it  must  be  imder  the  latter  of  these  notions ; 
that  is,  under  the  character  of  a  law.  It  is  under  this  notion,  in  factj 
that  its  dominion  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  paramount  and 
supreme. 

But,  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  will,  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  any  moral  laws,  except  in  the  lax  metaphorical  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  Men  being 
essentially  equal,  morality  is,  on  these  principles,  only  a  stipulation, 
or  silent  compact,  into  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  enter,  as 
far  as  suits  his  convenience,  and  for  the  breach  of  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  nothing  but  his  own  mind.  His  own  mind  is  his  law,  his 
tribunal,  and  his  judge ! 

Two  consequences,  the  most  disastrous  to  society,  will  inevitably 
follow  the  general  prevalence  of  this  system ; — the  frequent  perpetra* 
tion  of  great  crimes,  and  the  total  absence  of  great  virtues. 

I.  In  those  conjunctures  which  tempt  avarice  or  inflame  ambition, 
when  a  crime  flatters  with  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  the  certainty 
of  immense  advantage,  what  is  to  restrain  an  atheist  from  its  commis- 
sion ?     To  say  that  remorse  will  deter  him  is  absurd ;  for  remorse. 
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as  distinguished  from  pity,  is  the  sole  offspring  of  religious  belief,  the 
extinction  of  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  infidel  philosophy. 

The  dread  of  punishment  or  infamy  from  his  fellow-creatures  will 
be  an  equally  ineffectual  barrier ;  because  crimes  are  only  committed 
under  such  circumstances  as  suggest  the  hope  of  concealment :  not  to 
say  that  crimes  themselves  will  soon  lose  their  infamy  and  their  horror 
under  the  influence  of  that  system  which  destroys  the  sanctity  of 
virtue,  by  converting  it  into  a  low  calculation  of  worldly  interest. 
Here  the  sense  of  an  ever-present  Ruler,  and  of  an  avenging  Judge,  is 
of  the  most  awful  and  indispensable  necessity ;  as  it  is  that  alone 
which  impresses  on  all  crimes  the  character  of  foUy^  shows  that  duty 
and  interest  in  eveiy  instance  coincide,  and  that  the  most  prosperous 
career  of  vice,  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  criminality,  are  but  an 
accumulation  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

As  the  frequent  perpetration  of  great  crimes  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  diffusion  of  skeptical  principles,  so,  to  understand  this 
consequence  in  its  full  extent,  we  must  look  beyond  their  immediate 
effects,  and  consider  the  disruption  of  social  ties,  the  destruction  of 
confidence,  the  terror,  suspicion,  and  hatred  which  must  prevail  in 
that  state  of  society  in  which  barbarous  deeds  are  familiar.  The 
tranquillity  which  pervades  a  well-ordered  community,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  which  bind  its  members  together,  are  founded  on  an  implied 
confidence  in  the  indisposition  to  annoy ;  in  the  justice,  humanity, 
and  moderation  of  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  So  that  the  worst 
consequence  of  crimes  is,  that  they  impair  the  stock  of  public  charity 
and  general  tenderness.  The  dread  and  hatred  of  our  species  would 
infallibly  be  grafted  on  a  conviction  that  we  were  exposed  eveiy 
moment  to  the  surges  of  an  unbridled  ferocity,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  stood  between  us  and  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  In  such  a  state,  laws,  deriving  no  support  from  public 
manners,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  the  fury  of  the  passions ; 
which,  from  being  concentrated  into  selfishness,  fear,  and  revenge, 
acquire  new  force.  Terror  and  suspicion  beget  cruelty,  and  inflict 
injuries  by  way  of  prevention.  Pity  is  extinguished  in  the  stronger 
impulse  of  self-preservation.  The  tender  and  generous  affections  are 
crushed ;  and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  retaliation  of  wrongs,  the  fierce 
and  unmitigated  struggle  for  superiority.  This  is  but  a  faint  sketch 
of  the  incalculable  calamities  and  horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we 
be  so  unfortunate  as  ever  to  witness  the  triumph  of  modem  infidelity. 

2.  This  system  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  great  and  sublime  virtues  as 
it  is  prolific  in  crimes.  By  great  and  sublime  virtues  are  meant  those 
which  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  tr^'ing  occasions,  which  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests  and  prospects  of  human 
life,  and  sometimes  of  life  itself:  the  virtues,  in  a  word,  which,  by 
their  rarity  and  splendour,  draw  admiration,  and  have  rendered  illus- 
trious the  character  of  patriots,  mart3rr8,  and  confessors.  It  requires 
but  little  refiection  to  perceive,  that  whatever  veils  a  future  world,  and 
contracts  the  limits  of  existence  within  the  present  life,  must  tend,  in  a 
proportionable  degree,  to  diminish  the  grandeur  and  narrow  the  sphere 
of  human  agency. 
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As  well  might  you  expeet  exalted  sentiments  of  justice,  from  a  pro- 
fessed gamester,  as  look  for  noble  principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes 
and  fears  are  all  suspended  on  the  present  moment,  and  who  stakes 
die  whole  happiness  of  his  being  on  the  events  of  this  vain  and  Heel- 
ing life.  If  he  be  ever  impelled  to  the  performance  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  a  good  cause,  it  must  be  solely  by  the  hope  of  fame ;  a 
motive  which,  besides  that  it  makes  virtue  the  servant  of  opinion, 
usually  grows  weaker  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and  which,  however 
it  may  surmount  the  love  of  existence  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  in  the 
moment  of  pubhc  observation,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  operate  with 
much  force  on  the  retu-ed  duties  of  a  private  station* 

In  affirming  that  infidelity  is  unfavourable  to  the  higher  class  of 
virtues,  we  are  supported  as  well  by  facts  as  by  reasoning.  Wc 
should  be  sorry  to  load  our  adversaries  with  unmerited  reproach :  but 
to  what  histoiy,  to  what  record  will  they  appeal  for  the  traits  of  morail 
greatness  exhibited  by  their  disciples?  Where >  shall  we  look  for  the 
trophies  of  infidel  magnanimity  or  atheistical  virtue  T  Not  that  we 
mean  to  accuse  them  of  inactivity :  they  have  recently  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  exploits  of  a  difl*erent  kind  indeed,  but 
of  imperishiEible  memoiy,  and  disastrous  lustre. 

Tliough  it  is  confessed  great  and  splendid  actions  are  not  the  or^ 
dinary  employment  of  life,  but  must,  from  their  nature,  be  reserved 
for  high  and  eminent  occasions ;  yet  that  system  is  essentially  defective 
which  leaves  no  room  for  their  production.  They  are,  important, 
both  from  their  immediate  advantage  and  their  remoter  influence^ 
They  often  save,  and  always  illustrate,  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  appear.  They  raise  the  standard  of  morals ;  they  arrest  the 
progress  of  degeneracy ;  they  diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life : 
monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the 
world  the  august  image  of  virtue  in  her  sublimest  form,  from  which 
streams  of  light  and  glory  issue  tp  remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their 
eommemoration  by  the^pen  of  historians  and  poets  awakens  in  distant 
bosoms  the  sparks  of  kindred  excellence. 

Combine  the  frequent  and  familiar  perpetration  of  atrocious  deeds 
with  the  dearth  of  great  and  generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact 
jHCture  of  that  condition  of  society  which  completes  the  degradation 
of  the  species — ^the  frightful  contrast  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
vices,  where  every  thing  good  is  meauxand  little,  and  every  thing  evil 
is  rank  and  luxuriant:  a  dead  and  sickening  uniformity  prevails, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  and  crime. 

IL  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  skepticism  on  the 
principles  of  virtue ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  despoils  it 
of  its  dignity,  and  lays  its  authority  in  the  dust.  Its  influence  on  the 
formation  of  chai^acter  remains  to  be  examined.  The  actions  of  men 
are  oflener  determined  by  their  character  than  their  interest :  their 
conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired  taste,  mclinations, 
and  habits^  than  from  a  deliberate  regard  to  their  greatest  good.  It  is 
only  on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an  extended  survey 
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of  her  whole  covrse,  and  that  she  rafien  the  dicutcs  of  reason  to 
impress  a  new  bias  upon  her  movements.  The  actions  of  each  day 
are,  for  the  most  p{£rt,  links  which  follow  each  other  in  the  cliain  ol 
custom.  Hence  the  great  effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habito ;  the  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  masters  of  action* 

1.  The  exclusion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a  superintending 
Providrnce  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs 
the  universe  of  all  finished  and  consttmmate  excellence  even  in  idea. 
The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  which  we  are 
formed,  and  which  kindles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the  soul,  find- 
ing in  the  regions  of  skepticism  nothing  to  which  it  oorresponds,  droops 
and  languishes.  In  a  world,  which  presents  a  fiur  spectacle  of  order 
and  beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nourished  and  supported  by  an  Almighty 
Parent, — in  a  world  which  leads  the  deront  mindt  step  by  step,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and  the  first  good,  the  skeptic  is  encom- 
passed With  nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  Deity  is  formed, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  such  an  idea,  intimately  present  to  the 
mind,  must  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  refining  the  moral  taste. 
Composed  of  the  richest  elements,  it  embraces,  in  the  character  of  a 
beneficent  Parent  and  Almighty  Ruler,  whatever  is  venerable  in  wis- 
dom, whatever  is  awful  in  anthority,  whatever  is  touching  ki  goodness. 
Htiman  excellence  is  blended  with  many  imperfections,  and  seen 
nnder  many  limitations.  It  is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate 
portions,  nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  character  whole  and  entire.  So 
that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Stoics,  we  wish  to  form  out  of  these 
fragments  the  notion  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  we  know  it  is 
a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  without  any  real  being  in  whom  it.  is  im- 
bodied  and  realised.  In  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  these  conceptions  are 
reduced  to  reality :  the  scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excellence  are  concen- 
trated, and  become  the  real  attributes  of  that  Being  with  whom  we  stand 
in  the  nearest  relation,  who  sits  supreme  at  the  bead  of  the  universe, 
is  armed  with  infinite  power,  and  pervades  all  nature  wiih  his  presence. 
The  efficacy  of  these  views  in  producing  and  augmenting  a  virtuotM 
taste  will  indeed  be  proportioned  to  the  vividness  with  which  they 
are  formed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  recur;  yet  some  benefit 
will  not  fail  to  result  drom  them  even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

The  idea  <^  the  Supreme  Being  has  this  peenliar  property:  that, 
as  it  admits  of  no  substitute,  so,  from  the  first  moment  it  is  formed,  it 
is  capable  of  continual  growth  and  enlargement.  God  himself  is  im- 
mutable;  but  our  conception  of  his  character  is  continually  receiving 
fresh  accessions,  is  continually  growing  more  extended  and  refulgent, 
by  having  transferred  to  it  new  elements  oi  beauty  and  goodness ;  by 
attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre,  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  dignity, 
order,  or  happiness.  It  borrows  splendour  from  all  that  is  fair,  sub- 
ordinates to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of 
the  universe. 
As  the  object  of  worship  mH  always  be,  in  a  degree,  the  object  of 
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imitation,  hence  arises  a  fixed  standard  of  moral  excellence ;  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  tendencies  to  corraption  are  counteracted, 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  is  checked,  and  human  nature  rides 
above  its  natural  level. 

When  the  knowledge  of  God  was  lost  in  the  world,  just  ideas  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation  disappeared  along  with  it.  How  is  it  to 
be  otherwise  accounted  for,  that  in  the  poKshed  nations,  and  in  the 
enlightened  times  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  roost  unnatural  lusts  and 
detestable  impurities  were  not  only  tolerated,  in  private  life,*  but 
entered  into  religion,  and  formed  a  material  part  of  public  worship  ;t 
while  among  the  Jews,  a  people  so  much  inferior  in  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  same  vices  were  regarded  with  horror! 

The  reason  is  this :  the  tme  character  of  God  was  unknown  to  the 
former,  which  by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation  was  displayed  to  the 
latter.  The  former  cast  their  deities  in  the  mould  of  their  own  im- 
aginations ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  partook  of  the  vices  and 
defects  of  their  worshippers.  To  the  latter,  no  scope  was  leA  for  the 
wanderings  of  fancy ;  but  a  pure  and  perfect  model  was  prescribed. 

False  and  corrupt,  however,  as  was  the  religion  of  the  pagans  (if 
it  deserve  the  name),  and  defective,  and  oileo  vicious,  as  was  the 
character  of  their  imagmary  deities,  it  was  still  better  for  the  world 
that  the  void  ahuold  be  filled  with  these  than  abandoned  to  a  total 
skepticism ;  for  if  both  systems  are  equally  false,  they  are  not  equally 
pernicious.  When  the  fictions  of  heathenism  consecrated  the  memory 
of  its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested  them  for  the  most  part  with 
those  qualities  which  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They  were  sup* 
posed  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  virtues  in  which  it  was 
most  honourable  to  excel ;  and  to  be  tlie  witnesses,  approvers,  and 
patrons  of  those  perfections  in  others  by  which  their  own  character 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Men  sa^,  or  rather  fancied  they  saw,  in 
tliese  supposed  deities  the  qualities  they  most  admired,  dilated  to  a 
larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  associated  with  the  power, 
dignity,  and  happiness  of  superior  natures.  With  such  ideal  models 
before  them,  and  conceiving  themselves  continually  acting  under  the 
eye  of  such  spectators  and  judges,  they  felt  a  real  elevation ;  their 
eloquence  became  more  impassioned,  their  patriotism  infiamed,  and 
their  courage  exalted. 

Revelation,  by  displaying  the  true  character  of  God,  affords  a  pure 
and  perfect  standard  of  virtue ;  heathenism,  one  in  many  respects 
defective  and  vicious ;  the  fashionable  skepticism  of  the  present  day, 

*  It  to  worthy  or  obMrrttlM,  (hat  the  etocant  and  philoflophic  Xenophon,  In  delinaaiing  the  model 
of  a  perfect  prince  in  the  character  of  Cyroe,  inirodace«i  a  Made  who  had  formed  an  unnatural  paa- 
»lon  for  hh  hero;  and  ralaica  the  incident  in  a  lively,  ftaiive  humovr,  without  bolnc  in  the  leaat 
eooicioos  or  any  indelicacy  attached  to  it.  What  most  be  ihe  atate  of  mannera  in  a  conntry  where 
a  cirrumsianre  nf  tUa  kind,  feigned,  no  doubt,  by  way  of  ornament,  flnda  a  place  in  luch  a  work  ? 
^-iivn  Iiutit.  lih.  I. 

^'Deindi  nobia,  qui,  cnneedentibUM  philosophit  antiquU^  adoleacentulia  delectamur,  etiam  Titia 
Mpe  JQCttnda  uma.^— Cicero  De  Nat.  Dei,  lib.  i. 

t  ** Nam  quo  non  prottat/amina  templo  /■— Juv. 

Hie  imporf dea  prectiaed  in  the  worship  of  Inla,  an  Egyptian  deity,  roee  to  avch  a  height  bi  the  r^^ga 
of  Tlberiua,  thai  that  profligate  prince  llioughi  lit  to  prohibit  her  wonhip,  and  at  the  aama  (Inw 
iDlhcied  on  her  prieata  the  puoiahment  of  cniciflxion.wo«3»A.  Antiq.  Judaic.  lib.  xvUL 
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which  exeludes  the  belief  of  all  superior  powers,  affords  no  standard 
at  all.  Human  nature  knows  nothing  better  or  higher  than  itself. 
All  above  and  around  it  being  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  prospect 
confined  to  the  tame  realities  of  life,  virtue  has  no  room  upwards  to 
expand ;  nor  are  any  excursions  permitted  into  that  unseen  world,  the 
troe  element  of  the  great  and  good,  by  which  it  is  fortified  with  mo- 
tives equally  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reason,  to  delight  the  fancy,  and 
to  impress  the  heart. 

2.  Modern  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  it 
also  promotes  the  growth  of  those  vices  which  are  the  most  hostile 
to  social  happiness.  Of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  the 
most  destructive  to  society  are  vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sen- 
suality ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  vices  which  infidelity  is  calculated 
to  cherish. 

That  the  love,  fear,  and  habitual  contemplation  of  a  Being  infinitely 
exalted,  or,  in  other  words,  devotion,  is  adapted  to  promote  a  sober 
and  moderate  estimate  of  our  own  excellences,  is  incontestable ;  nor 
is  it  less  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  such  sentiments  must  be  favour- 
able to  pride.  The  criminality  of  pride  will,  perhaps,  be  less  readily 
admitted ;  for  though  there  is  no  vice  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  yet  there  is  none  which,  even  in  the  Christian  world,  has, 
under  various  pretences,  been  treated  with  so  much  indulgence. 

There  is,  it  will  be  cQnfessed,  a  delicate  sensibility  to  character,  a 
sober  desire  of  reputation,  a  wish  to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good,  felt  by  the  purest  minds,  which  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  arrogance  or  vanity.  The  humility  of  a  noble  mind  scarcely 
dares  to  approve  of  itself,  until  it  has  secured  the  approbation  of 
others.  Very  different  is  that  restless  desire  of  distinction,  that  pas- 
sion for  theatrical  display,  which  inflames  the  heart  and  occupies  the 
whole  attention  of  vain  men.  This,  of  all  the  passions,  is  tiie  most 
unsocial,  avarice  itself  not  excepted.  The  reason  is  plain.  Property 
is  a  kind  of  good  which  may  be  more  easily  attained,  and  is  capable 
of  more  minute  subdivisions  than  fame.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 
are  led  by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
each  other ;  their  advantages  are  reciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each 
is  anxious  to  acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  the  union  and  conjunction  of  society.  The  pursuits  of  vanity 
are  quite  contrary.  The  portion  of  time  and  attention  mankind  are 
willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations  and  pleasiures  to  devote  to  the 
admiration  of  each  other  is  so  small,  that  every  successful  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  the  common  stock.  The  success  of  one  is  the 
disappointment  of  multitudes.  For  though  there  be  many  rich,  many 
virtuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  but 
few.  Hence  every  vain  man,  every  man  in  whom  vanity  is  the  ruling 
passion,  regarding  his  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to  rejoice 
in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  success. 

Besides,  as  the  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a  simple,  unmixed 
state,  so  vanity,  when  it  succeeds,  degenerates  into  arrogance ;  when 
it  is  disappointed  (and  it  ia  often  disappointed),  it  is  exasperated  into 
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nalignity,  aad  corrupted  into  envy.  In  this  stage  the  vain  man  com- 
mences a  detertnined  misanthropist  He  detests  that  excellence 
which  he  cannot  reach.  He  detesta  his  species,  and  longs  to  be 
revenged  for  the  unpardonable  injustice  he  has  sustained  in  their  in* 
sensibility  to  his  merits.  He  lives  upon  the  calamities  of  the  world ; 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  men  are  his  element  and  his  food.  Virtues* 
talents,  and  genius  are  his  natural  enemies,  which  he  persecutes  with 
instinctive  eagerness  and  unrelenting  hostility.  There  are  who  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out  of  the 
dregs  of  disappointed  vanity :  a*  disease  which  taints  and  vitiates  the 
whole  character  wherever  it  prevails.  It  forms  the  heart  to  such  a 
profomid  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others,  that,  whatever  appear- 
ances he  may.  assume,  or  however  wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming 
virtu esr  may  extend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain  man  is  his  own 
centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  perfections,  instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  beings  with  whom  he  is 
appointed  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  sympathize, — ^he  considers  life  as  a 
st^e  on  which  he  is  perfi^rming  a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other  light 
than  spectators.  Whether  he  smiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is 
adorned  with  the  rays  of  beneficence,  or  his  steps  are  died  in  bloqd, 
an  attention  to  self  is  the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  the  motive 
to  which  every  action  is  referred. 

His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  worth,  by  losing  all  that  is 
simple,  genuine,  and  natural :  they  are  even  pressed  into  the  service 
of  vanity,  and  .become  t})e  means  of  enlarging  itis  power.  The  truly 
good  man  is  jealous  over  himself  lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions, 
by  blending  itself  with  their  motive,  should  diminish  their  value ; 
die  vain  man  performs  the  same  actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety. 
The  good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns  ostentation ;  the 
vain  man  considers  every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed. 
The  one  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  semblances  :  the  one 
sums  to  be  virtuous,  the  other  to  appear  so.        ' 

Nor  is  a  mind  inflated  with  vanity  more  disqualified  for  right 
action  than  just  speculation,  or  better  disposed  to  the  pursuit  of  truth 
than  the  practice  of  virtue.  To  such  a  mind  the  simplicity  of  truth  is 
disgusting.  Careless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  intent  only 
upon  astonishing  with  the  appearance  of  novelty,  the  glare  of  paradox 
wiU  be  preferred  to  the  light  of  truth  ;  opinions  will  be  enlbraced,  not 
because  they  are  just,  but  because  they  are  new :  the  more  flagitious, 
the  more  subversive  of  morals,  the  more  alarming  to  the  wise  and 
good,  the  more  welcome  to  men  who  estimate  their  literary  powers 
by  the  mischief  they  produce,  and  who  consider  the  anxiety  and  terror 
they  impress  as  the  measure  of  their  renowTi.  Truth  is  simple  and 
onitbrm, 'while  error  may  be  infinitely  varied:  and  as  it  is  one  thing 
to  start  paradoxes,  and  another  to  make  discoveries,  we  need  the  less 
wonder  at  the  prodigious  increase  of  modem  philosophers. 

We  have-  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  extravagant  self- 
estimation  merely  as  a  ridiculous  quality,  that  many  will  be  surprised 
Vol.  1.— C 
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to  find  it  treated  as  a  vice  pregnant  with  seridus  mischief  to  society 
But,  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  influence  on  the  manners  and  happiness 
of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  its  effects  in  a  family  ;  for 
bodies  of  men  are  only  collections  of  individuals,  and  tlie  greatest 
nation  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  families. 
Conceive  of  a  domestic  circle,  in  which  each  member  is  elated  with  a 
most  extravagant  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  proportionable  contempt  of 
every  other ;  is  full  of  little  contrivances  to  catch  applause,  and  when- 
ever he  is  not  praised  is  sullen  and  disappointed.  What  a  picture  of 
disunion,  disgust,  and  animosity  would  such  a  family  present  1  How 
utterly  would  domestic  affection  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  purposes 
of  domestic  society  be  defeated !  The  general  prevalence  of  such 
dispositions  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  proportion  of  general 
misery.  The  tendency  of  pride  to  produce  strife  and  hatred  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  pains  men  have  been  at  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  politeness,  wliich  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  mimic  humility, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  an  offensive  self-estimation  are  so  far 
disguised  and  suppressed  as  to  make  them  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  society ;  such  a  mode  of  behaviour  as  would  naturally  result  from 
an  attention  to  the  apostolic  injunction  :  Let  nothing  be  done  through 
strifo  or  vainglory ;  but^  in  lowliness  of  mindj  let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  themselves.  But  if  the  semblance  be  of  such  importance, 
how  much  more  useful  the  reality  !  If  the  mere  gaib  of  humility  be 
of  such  indispensable  necessity  that  without  it  society  could  not  subsist, 
how  much  better  still  would  the  harmony  of  the  world  be  preserved, 
were  the  condescension,  deference,  and  respect  so  studiously  displayed 
a  true  picture  of  the  heart ! 

The  same  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  disturbs  a  family,  when 
it  is  pe^mitted^in  a  great  national  crisis  to  mingle  with  political  affairs, 
distracts  a  kingdom ;  infusing  into  those  intrusted  with  the  enaction 
of  laws  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation  and  daring  empiricism,  a  disdain 
of  the  established  usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  new  and  untried  systems  of  policy,  in  which  the  precedents 
of  antiquity  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  only  consulted  to  be  trod- 
den under  foot ;  and  into  the  executive  department  of  government,  a 
fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence,  an  incessant  struggle  to  supplant 
and  destroy,  with  a  propensity  to  calumny  and  suspicion,  proscription 
and  massacre. 

We  shall  suffer  the  most  eventful  season  ever  witnessed  in  the  affairs 
of  men  to  pass  over  our  heads  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  fail  to  learn 
from  it  some  awful  lessons  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  passions. 
The  true  light  in  which  the  French  revolution  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated is  that  of  a  grand  experiment  on  human  nature.  Among  the 
Yarious  passions  which  that  revolution  has  so  strikingly  displayed, 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  vanity  ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult,  without 
adverting  to  the  national  character  of  the  people,  to  account  for  its 
extraordinary  predominance.  Political  power,  the  most  seducing  ob- 
tect  of  ambition,  never  before  circulated  through  so  many  hands ;  the 
prospect  of  possessing  it  was  never  before  presemiid  to  so  many 
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minds.  Multitudes,  who,  by  their  birth  and  education,  and  not  unfro* 
quently  by  their  talents,  seemed  destined  to  perpetual  obscurity,  were 
by  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  parties  elevated  into  distinction,  and 
shared  in  the  functions  of  government.  The  shprt-lived  forms  of 
power  and  office  glided  with  such  rapidity  through  successive  ranks 
of  degradation,  from  the  court  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace,  that 
they  seemed  rather  to  solicit  acceptance  than  to  be  a  prize  contended 
for.*  Yet,  as  it  was  still  impossible  for  all  to  possess  authority,  though 
none  were  willing  to  obey,  a  general  impatience  to  break  the  ranks 
and  rush  into  the  foremost  ground  maddened  and  infuriated  the  nation, 
and  overwhelmed  law,  order,  and  civilization,  with  the  -violence  of  a 
torrent. 

If  such  be  the  mischiefs  both  in  public  and  private  life  resulting 
from  an  excessive  self-estimation,  it  remains  next  to  be  considered 
whether  Providence  has  supplied  any  medicine  to  correct  it ;  for  as 
the  reflection  on  excellences,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  always 
attended  with  pleasure  to  the  possessor,  it  is  a  disease  deeply  seated, 
m  our  nature. 

Suppose  there  were  a  great  and  glorious  Being  always  present  with 
us,  who  had  given  us  existence,  with  kiumberless  other  blessings,  and 
on  whom  we  depended  each  instant,  as  well  for  every  present  enjoy- 
ment as  for  every  future  good;  suppose,  again,  we  had  incurred  the. 
just  displeasure  of  such  a  Being  by  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  yei 
that  in  great  mercy  he  had  not  cast  us  off,  but  had  assured  us  he  was  . 
willing  to  pardon  and  restore  us  on  our  humble  entreaty  and  sincere 
repentance ;  say,  would  not  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  this 
heing,  self-reproach  for  having  displeased  him,  and  an  anxiety  to  re- 
cover his  favour,  be, the  most  effectual  antidote  to  pride?  But  such 
are  the  leading  discoveries  made  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  such 
the  dispositions  which  a  practical  belief  of  it  inspires. 

Humility  is  the  first  fruit  of  religion.  In  the  mouth  of  our  Lord 
there  is  no  maxim  so  frequent  as  the  following :  Whosoever  ezalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased^  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
Religion,  and  that  alone,  teaches  absolute  humility ;  by  which  I  mean 
a  sense  of  our  absolute  nothingness  in  the  view  of  infinite  greatness 
and  excellence.  That  sense  of  inferiority  which  results  from  the 
comparison  of  men  with  each  other  is  often  an  unwelcome  sentiment 
forced  upon  the  mind,  which  may  rather  imbitter  the  temper  than 
soften  it^  that  which  devotion  impresses  is  soothing  and  delightful 
'i*he  devout  man  loves  to  lie  low  at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator, 
because  it  is  then  he  attains  the  most  lively  perceptions  of  the  divine 
excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  confidence  in  the  divine  favour.  In 
so  august  a  presence  he  sees  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all  beings  re- 
duced to  the  same  level.  He  looks  at  his  superiors  without  envy,  and 
his  mfpHors  without  contempt:  and  when  from  this  elevatiot^  he 
descrn^fit  yo  mix  in  society,  the  conviction  of  superiority  which  n  'ust 

• "  ;Equo  pulsat  peda  paaparum  ta^maf 

Bagttmqiie  inrraa.  "^ /lor. . 
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in  many  instances  be  felt  is  a  calm  inference  of  the  understanding, 
and  no  longer  a  busy,  importunate  passion  of  the  heart. 

7^  wicked  (says  the  Psalmist)  through  the  pride  of  their  counte* 
nance,  will  not  seek  after  God :  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  When 
we  consider  the  incredible  vanity  of  the  atheistical  sect,  together  with 
the  settled  malignity  and  unrelenting  rancour  with  which  they  pursue 
erery  vestige  of  religion,  is  it  uocandid  to*  suppose  that  its  humbling 
tendency  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  enmity ;  that  they  are  eager 
to  displace  a  Deity  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  may  occupy  the 
'  void ;  to  crumble  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  into  dust,  that  they  may 
elevate  themselves  on  its  ruins ;  and  that,  as  their  licentiousness  is 
impatient  of  restraint,  so  their  pride  disdains  a  superior  ? 

We  mentioned  a  ferocity  of  character  as  one  effect  of  .skeptical 
impiety.  It  is  an  inconvenience  attending  a  controversy  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  few  principles  in  common,  that  we  are  often  in 
danger  of  reasoning  inconclusively,  for  the  want  of  its  being  clearly 
known  and  settled  what  our  opponents  admit,  and  what  they  deny. 
The  persons,  for  example,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  engaged 
have  discarded  humility  and  modesty  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues ; 
<m  which  account  we  have  employed  the  more  time  in  evincing  their 
importance :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  humility  as  a  virtue,  it 
surely  will  not  be  denied  that  inhumanity  is  a  most  detestable  vice ;  a 
vice,  however,  which  skepticism  has  a  most  powerful  tendency  to 
inflame. 

As  we  have  already  shown  that  pride  hardens  the  heart,  and  that 
religion  is  the  only  effectual  antidote,  the  connexion  between  irreli- 
gion  and  inhumanity  is  in  this  view  obvious.  But  there  is  another 
light  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  more  important,  though  seldom  adverted  to  The  sup- 
position that  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  destined  to  survive 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  to  live  in  a  future  world  in  a  never-ending 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  makes  him  a  creature  of  incomparably 
more  consequence  than  the  opposite  supposition.  When  we  consider 
htm  as  placed  here  by  an  Almighty  Ruler  in  a  state  of  probation,  and 
that  the  present  life  is  his  period  of  trial,  the  first  link  in  a  vast  and 
interminable  chain  which  stretches  into  eternity,  he  assumes  a  digni- 
fied character  in  our  eyes.  Every  thing  which  relates  to  him  becomes 
interesting;  and  to  trifle  with  his  happiness  is  felt  to  be  the  most 
unpardonable  levity.  If  such  be  the  destination  of  man,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  it  his  principal  dignity  consists : 
his  moral  greatness  is  his  true  greatness.  Let  the  skeptical  principles 
be  admitted,  which  represent  him,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  offspring  of 
chance,  connected  With  no  superior  power,  and  sinking  into  annihila- 
tion at  death,  and  he  is  a  contemptible  creature,  whose  existence  and 
hap  )iness  are  insignificant.  The  characteristic  difference  is  lost 
bet  veen  him  and  the  brute  creation,  from  which  he  is  no  longer  dis« 
tinguish<;d,  except  by  the  vividness  and  multiplicity  of  his  perceptions. 

If  we  reflect  on  that  part  of  our  nature  which  disposes  us  to  hu- 
manity, we  shall  find,  that  where  we  have  no  particular  attachment 
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aur  sympathy  with  the  suiTerings  and  concern  for  the  destruction  of 
sensitive  beings  are  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  importance  in  the 
general  scale ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  supposed  capacity  of  enjoy- 
menL  We  feel,  for  example,  much  more  at  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  a  man  than  of  an  inferior  animal,  because  we  consider  it  as  involv- 
ing the  extinction  of  a  much  greater  sum  of  happiness.  For  the  same 
reason  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  slaughter  of  a  large  animal  will 
see  a  thousand  insects  perish  without  a  pang.  Our  sympathy  with 
the  calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  adjusted  to  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  for  we  feel  more  powerfully  aflected  with  the  distresses  of 
fallen  greatness  than  with  equal  or  greater  distresses  sustained  by 
persons  of  inferior  rank ;  because,  having  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  an  elevated  station  the  idea  of  superior  happiness,  the  loss 
appears  the  greater,  and  the  wreck  more  extensive.  But  the  dispro- 
portion in  importance  between  man  and  the  meanest  insect  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  subsists  between  man  considered  as  mortal  and  as 
immortal;  that  is,  between  man  as  he  is  represented  by  the  system  of 
skepticism^  and  that  of  divine  revelation :  for  thfe  enjoyment  of  the 
meanest  insect  bears  some  proportion,  though  a  very  small  one,  to  the 
present  happiness  of  man ;  but  the  happiness  of  time  bears  none  at 
all  to  that  of  eternity.  The  skeptical  system,  therefore,  sinks  the 
importance  of  human  existence  to  an  inconceivable  degree. 

From  these  principles  results  the  following  important  inference-^ 
that  to  extinguish  human  life  by  the  hand  of  violence  must  be  quite  a 
different  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  skeptic  from  what  it  is  in  those  of  a 
Christian.  With  the  skeptic  it  is  nothing  more  than  diverting  the 
course  of  a  little  red  fluid,  called  blood ;  it  is  merely  lessening  the 
number  by  one  of  many  millions  of  fugitive  contemptiUe  creatures. 
The  Christian  sees  in  the  same  event  an  accountable  being  cut  off 
*fn>m  a  state  of  probation,  and  hurried,  perhaps  unprepared,  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge,  to  hear  that  final,  that  irrevocable  sentence, 
which  is  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  an  unalterable  condition  pf  felicity  or 
wo.  The  former  perceives  in  death  nothing  but  its  physical  circum- 
stances ;  the  latter  is  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  its  moral  coo- 
sequences.  It  is  the  moral  relation  which  man  is  supposed  to  bear 
to  a  superior  power,  the  awful  idea  of  accountability,  the  influence 
which  his  present  dispositions  and  actions  are  conceived  to  hav«  upon 
his  eternal  destiny,  more  than  any  superiority  of  intellectual  powers 
abstracted  from  these  considerations,  which  invest  him  with  such  mys- 
terious grandeur,  and  constitute  the  firmest  guard  on  the  sanctuary  of 
human  life.  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  serves  more  immediately  to 
show  how  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  endangers  the  security  of  life ; 
but  though  this  be  its  direct  consequence,  it  extends  by  analogy  much 
further,  since  he  who  has  learned  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  will  feel  but  little  solicitude  for  their  welfare  in  any  other 
instance  ;  but,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  will  easily  pass  from 
this  to  all  the  inferior  gradations  of  barbarity. 

As  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  unarmed  is  not  seen  till  the. 
moment  of  attack,  so  in  that  tranquil  state  of  society  in  which  law  and 
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order  mahUain  their  ascendency,  it  is  not  perceived,  perhaps  not  eyes 
suspected,  to  what  an  alarming  degree  the  principles  of  modem  infi* 
delity  leave  us  naked  and  defenceless.  But  let  the  state  bo  convulsed 
let  the  mounds  of  regular  authority  be  once  overflowed,  and  the  still 
small  voice  of  law  drowned  in  the  tempest  of  popular  fury  (eventi 
which  recent  experience  shows  to  be  possible),  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  atheism  is  a  school  of  ferocity ;  and  that,  having  taught  its  disci* 
pies  to  consider  mankind  as  little  better  than  a  nest  of  insects,  they 
will  be  prepared  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  party  to  trample  upon  them 
without  pity,  and  extinguish  them  without  remorse. 

It  was  late*  before  the  atheism  of  Epicurus  gained  footing  at  Rome ; 
but  its  prevalence  was  soon  followed  by  such  scenes  of  proscription, 
confiscation,  and  blood,  as  were  then  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  from  which  the  republic  being  never  able  to  recover  itself, 
after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  exchanged  liberty  for  repose,  by 
submission  to  absolute  power.  Such  were  the  effects  of  atheism  at 
Rome.  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  establish  a  similar 
system  in  France,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
render  it  requisite  for  me  to  shock  your  feelings  by  a  recital.  The 
only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  whether  the  barbarities  which  have  stained 
the  revolution  in  that  unhappy  countiy  are  justly  chargeable  on  the 
prevalence  of  atheism.  I^et  those  who  doubt  of  this  recollect  that  the 
men  who,  by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
]people  for  that  great  change — Voltaire,  tyAl^mbert,  Diderot,  Rous* 
teau,  and  others — ^were  avowed  enemies  of  revelation ;  that  in  all  their 
writings  the  diffusion  of  skepticism  and  revolutionary  principles  went 
hand  in  hand ;  that  the  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  parties  was  espe- 
cially pointed  against  the  Christian  priesthood  and  religious  institu- 
tions, without  once  pretending,  like  other  persecutors,  to  execute  the 
Tengeance  of  God  (whose  name  they  never  mentioned)  upon  his  ene- 
mies ;  that  their  atrocities  were  committed  with  a  wanton  levity  and 
brutal  merriment ;  that  the  reign  of  atheism  was  avowedly  and  ex- 
pressly the  reign  of  terror ;  that  in  the  full  madness  of  their  career,  in 
the  highest  climax  of  their  horrors,  they  shut  up  the  temples  of  God, 
abolished  his  worship,  and  proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep ; 
as  if  by  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  sleep  of  the 
dead,  these  ferocious  barbarians  meant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither 
Hleep,  quiet,  nor  repose  to  the  living. 

As  the  heathens  fabled  that  Minerva  issued  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  so  no  sooner  were  the  speculations  of  atheistical  phi- 
losophy matured,  than  they  gave  birth  to  a  ferocity  which  converted 
the  most  polished  people  in  Europe  into  a  horde  of  assassins ;  the 
seat  of  voluptuous  refinement,  of  pleasure,  and  of  arts,  into  a  theatre 
of  blood. 

Having  already  shown  that  the  principles  of  infidelity  facilitate  tlie 
commission  of  crimes,  by  removing  the  restraints  of  fear ;  and  that 
they  foster  the  arrogance  of  the  individual,  while  they  inculcate  the 

*  **  NeqiM  mim  aasendor  Ua  qal  hctc  nuper  diaserere  ccrpeniol,  earn  ctMporiboa  timul  auinK. 
ittBrlre  atqoe  omaui  morte  dalerL^— Cu-«ro  de  A  micUia, 
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most  despicable  opinion  of  the  species ;  the  inevitable  result  is,  that 
a  haughty  self-confidence,  a  contempt  of  mankind,  together  with  a 
daring  defiance  of  religious  restraints,  are  the  natural  ingredients  of 
the  atheistical  character ;  nor  is  it  less  evident  that  these  are,  of  «dl 
others,  the  dispositions  which  most  forcibly  stimulate  to  violence  and 
cruelty. 

Settle  it  therefore  in  your  minds,  as  a  maximr  never  to  be  effaced  or 
forgotten,  that  atheism  is  an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  equally 
hostile  to  every  useful  restraint  and  to  every  virtuous  affection ;  that, 
leaving  nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  round  us  to  awaken  ten* 
derness,  it  wages  war  with  heaven  and  with  earth :  its  first  object  is 
to  dethrone  God,  its  next  to  destroy  man.* 

There  is  a  third  vice,  not  less  destructive  to  society  tlian  either  of 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  system  of 
modern  infidelity  is  favourable ;  that  is,  unbridled  sensuality,  the  licen- 
tious and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  those  passions  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The  magnitude  of  these  pas- 
sions, and  their  supreme  importance  to  the  existence  as  well  as  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  solicitude  with  every  wise  legislator  to  restrain  them  by  such  laws, 
and  to  confine  their  indulgence  within  such  limits,  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted. 

The  benevolence  and  ^^'iedom  of  the  Author  of  Christianity  are 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  laws  he  has  enacted  on  this  branch  of 
mordls ;  for,  while  he  authorizes  marriage,  he  restrains  the  vagrancy 
and  caprice  of  the  passions,  by  forbiddmg  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and, 
well  knowing  that  oflTences  against  the  laws  of  charity  usually  spring 
from  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  he  inculcates  purity  of  heart. 
Among  innumerable  benefits  which  the  world  has  derived  from  the 
Christian  religion,  a  superior  refinement  in  the  sexual  sentiments,  a 
more  equal  and  respectful  treatment  of  women,  greater  dignity  and 
permanence  conferred  on  the  institution  of  marriage,  are  not  the  least 
considerable ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  purest  affections  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  are  grafted  on  the  stock  of  the  strongest  instincts. 

llie  aim  of  all  the  leading  champions  of  infidelity  is  to  rob  mankind 
of  these  benefits,  and  throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  gross  and  brutal 
sensuality.  In  this  spirit,  Mr.  Hume  represents  the  private  conduct  of 
the  profligate  Charles,  whose  debaucheries  polluted  the  age,  as  a 
just  subject  of  panegyric.  A  disciple  in  tlie  same  school  has  lately 
had  the  unblushing  efirontery  to  stigmatize  marriage  as  the  worst  of  all 
monopolies ;  imd,  in  A  narrative  of  his  licentious  amours,  to  make  a 
formal  apology  for  departing  from  his  principles,  by  submitting  to  its 
restraints.  The  popular  productions  on  the  Continent  which  issue  from 
die  atheistical  school  are  incessantly  directed  to  the  same  purpose. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity  can  be  viewed^  i 

*  Am  haman  nMnre  in  the  rame  in  all  ages,  It  is  not  imnmsing  to  And  Ibe  nme  moral  ftyatetna, 
cren  in  the  most  dmsimUar  cirriinistancea,  produce  corrrapondinfr  elTecu.  Joaepbtts  mnarkfe  that 
the  8addu?c«ti,  a  kind  of  >wii>h  iiifldelVf  wbooe  tenets  were  tbe  denial  of  a  moral  governraeni  mO 
Aitare  mate,  were  distinguii»hed  fh>m  the  other  nects  by  their  ferocity.— ZV  Hell.  Jud.  lib.  iL  Ba 
claewbcre  remarka,  that  they  wen  emlncn!  itit  their  inbumanity  in  their  judicial  eapadty. 
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extends  the  dominion  of  sensuality :  it  repeals  and  abrogates  every 
law  by  which  divine  revelation  has,  under  such  awful  sanctions,  re- 
strained the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  The  disbelief  of  a  supreme, 
omniscient  Being,  which  it  inculcates,  releases  its  disciples  from  an 
attention  to  the  hearty  from  every  care  but  the  preservation  of  outwaid 
decorum ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  devout  affections  and  an  unseen 
world  leaves  the  mind  immersed  in  visible,  sensible  objects. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasures,— corporeal  and  mental.  Though 
we  are  indebted  to  the  senses  for  all  our  perceptions  originally,  yet 
those  which  are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  their  immediate  impres' 
tions  confer  the  most  elevation  on  the  character,  since  in  prc^xMrtion  as 
they  are  multiplied  and  augmented,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  senses 
is  subdued.  Hence  the  true  and  only  antidote  to  debasing  sensuality 
is  the  possession  of  a  fund  of.  that  kind  of  enjoyment  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  corporeal  appetites.  Inferior  in  the  perfection  of 
several  of  his  senses  to  different  parts  of  the  brute  creation,  the  supe- 
riority of  man  over  them  all  consists  in  his  superior  power  of  multiply- 
ing by  new  combinations  his  mental  perceptions^  and  thereby  of 
creating  to  himself  resources  of  happiness  separate  Irom  external 
sensation.  In  the  scale  of  enjoyment,  at  the  first  remove  from  sense 
are  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  society ;  at  the  next  are  the  pleasures 
of  devotion  and  religion.  The  fcurmer,  though  totally  distinct  from 
those  of  sense,  are  yet  less  perfectly  adapted  to  moderate  their  ex- 
cesses than  the  last,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  conversant  with 
visible  and  sensible  objects. — The  religious  affections  and  sentiments 
are,  in  fact,  and  were  intended  to  be,  the  proper  antagonist  of  sensuality, 
— ^the  great  deliverer  from  the  thraldom  of  the  appetites,  by  opening 
a  Spiritual  world,  and  inspiring  hopes  and  fears,  and  consolations  and 
joys,  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  material  and  sensible  universe. 
The  criminal  Indulgence  of  sensual  passions  admits  but  of  two  modes 
of  preveiition ;  the  establishment  of  such  laws  and  maxims  in  society 
as  shall  render  lewd  profligacy  impracticable  or  infamous,  or  the  infu- 
sion of  such  principles  and  habits  as  shall  render  it  distasteful.  Hu- 
man legislatures  have  encountered  the  disease  in  the  first,  the  truths 
and  sanctions  of  revealed  religion  in  the  last  of  these  methods :  to 
both  of  which  the  advocates  of  modern  infidelity  are  equally  hostile. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  many  able  writers  to  evince  the  incon- 
eeivable  benefit  of  the  marriage  institution,  that  to  hear  it  seriously 
attacked  by  men  who  style  themselves  philosophers,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  must  awaken  indignation  and  surprise.  The 
object  of  this  discourse  leads  us  \/o  direct  our  attention  particularly  to 
the  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  citnliaation  of  the  world. 

From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn  that  marriage,  or  the  per^ 
manent  union  of  the  sexes,  was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under 
dififerent  modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of  majokicd,  without  which 
they  could  never  have  emerged  from  barbarisnL  For,  conceive  only 
what  eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and  violence  wouM  ensue,  were  the 
objects  of  the  tenderest  affections  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  law 
or  tie  of  moral  obHgation :  were  domestic  enjoyments  disturbed  by 
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incessaHt  fear,  and  licentiousness  inflamed  by  hope.  Who  could  find 
sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or  execute  any 
continued  scheme  of  action,  or  what  room  for  arts  or  sciences,  or  rel^ 
gion,  or  virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  the  chief  earthly  happiness  was 
exposed  to  every  lawless  invader;  where  one  was  racked  with  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  to  acquire  ? 
It  is  not  probable  in  itself,  independent  of  the  light  of  scripture,  that 
the  benevolent  Author  of  the  human  race  ever  placed  them  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  at  first :  it  is  certain  they  could  not  remain  in  it 
long  without  being  exterminated.  Marriagei  by  shutting  out  these 
evils,  and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  enjoyments,  is  the 
great  civilizer  of  the  world  :  with  tliis  security  the  mind  is  at  liberty 
to  expand  in  generous  affections,  and  has  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  science,  and  virtue* 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  marriage  institutions  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  They  are  sources  of  tenderness,  as  well  as 
the  guardians  of  peace.  Without  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes 
there  can  be  no  permanent  families :  the  dissolution  of  nuptial  ties  in- 
volves the  dissolution  of  domestic  society.,  But  domestic  society  is  the 
seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of  sensibility,  where  the  first 
elements  are  acquired  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement 
mankind  together;  and  were  they  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole 
fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be  dissolved. 

Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  which  preserve  mankind 
from  being  scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfish- 
ness. The  order  of  nature  is  evermore  from  particulars  to  generals. 
As  in  the  operations  of  intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of 
individuals  to  the  formation  of  general  abstractions,  so  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  passions,  in  like  manner,  we  advance  from  private  to  public 
affections ;  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  those 
more  expanded  regards  which  embrace  the  immense  society  of  human 
kind.* 

In  order  to  render  men  benevolent,  they  must  first  be  made  tender : 
for  benevolent  affections  are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning;  they 
result  from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  impressions  of 
tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sympathy,  which  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life  are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of  which  it  is  the 
best  possible  school. 

The  advocates  of  infidelity  insert  this  eternal  order  of  nature.  In- 
stead of  inculcating  the  private  aiffections,  as  a  discipline  by  which  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  those  of  a  more  public  nature,  they  set  them  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  they  propose  to  build  general  benevo- 
lence on  the  destruction  of  individual  tenderness,  and  to  make  us  love 
the  whole  species  more  by  loving  every  particular  part  of  it  less.  In 
pursuit  of  this  chimerical  project,  gratitude,  humUity,  conjugal,  pa- 

*  *' Arctior  tcto  eoUlgatio  est  aocietatUi  propinqaoram:  ab  ilia  enim  immensa  aocletaie  humaiii 
generis,  in  exigaum  anguatamque  ooncluditur.  Nam  cum  att  hoc  natura  commune  aiiiinantiiim,  u( 
habeant  labidinem  procreandi,  prima  aoeietas  in  Ipao  conjngio  eat;  proxima  in  libcris ;  dcinde  un« 
■ioinun,  communia  omnia.  Id  aotem  eat  prineipittm  orbia,  et  qnaai  aemlnariom  reipublics.*'— Cur 
te  r>/ Ub.  i.  cap.  17. 
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rental,  and  filial  affection,  together  with  every  other  social  disposition, 
are  reprobated — ^virtue  is  limited  to  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
general  good.  Is  it  not  natural  to  ask,  when  all  the  tenderness  of  life 
is  extinguished,  and  all  the  bands  of  society  are  untwisted^  from 
whence  this  ardent  affection  for  the  general  good  is  to  spring  ? 

When  this  savage  philosophy  has  completed  its  work,  when  it  has 
taught  its  disciple  to  look  with  perfect  indifierence  on  the  offspring  of 
his  body  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  estrange  himself  from  his 
friends,  insult  his  benefactors,  and  silence  the  pleacKngs  of  gratitude 
and  pity ;  will  he,  by  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  that  is  hunvm,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  disinterested  love  of  his  species  ?  Will  he  be- 
come a  philanthropist  only  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  I 
Rather,  in  this  total  exemption  from  all  the  feelings  which  humanize 
and  soften,  in  this  chilling  frost  of  universal  indifference,  may  we  not 
be  certain  that  selfishness  unmingled  and  uncontrolled  will  assume  the 
empire  of  his  heart ;  and  that  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  general 
good,  an  object  to  which  the  fancy  may  give  innumerable  shapes,  be 
will  be  prepared  for  the  violation  of  every  duty,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime  ?  Extended  benevolence  is  the  last  and  most  perfect 
fruit  of  the  private  affections ;  so  that  to  expect  to  reap  the  former 
from  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  h  to  oppose  the  means  to  the  end ;  is 
as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  reaqh  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  spaces,  or  to  hope  to  attain 
the  heights  of  science  by  forgetting  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
These  absurdities  have  sprung,  however,  in  the  advocates  of  infidelity, 
from  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  sufficient  to  disgrace  even  those 
who  did  not  style  themselves  philosophers.  Presuming,  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  every  moment,  that  the  affections  arc  awakened  by 
reasonings  and  perceiving  that  the  general  good  is  an  incomparably 
greater  object  in  itself  than  the  happiness  of  any  limited  number  of 
individuals,  they  inferred  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  just  dimensions,  to  draw  the  affections  towards  it ;  as  though 
the  fact  of  the  superior  populousness  of  China  to  Great  Britain  needed 
but  to  be  known  to  render  us  indifferent  to  our  domestic  concerns,  and 
lead  us  to  direct  all  our  anxiety  to  the  prosperity  of  that  vast  but  re- 
mote empire. 

It  is  nut  tlie  province  of  reason  to  awaken  new  pxassions,  or  open 
new  sources  of  sensibility :  but  to  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  nature  has  already  rendered  pleasing,  or  to  determine 
among  the  interfering  inclinations  and  passions  which  sway  the  mind, 
which  are  the  fittest  to  be  preferred. 

Is  a  regard  to  the  general  good  then,  you  will  reply,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  motives  of  action  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  inten- 
tion :  but  as  the  nature  of  this  motive  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  much 
misunderstood  by  some  good  men,  and  abused  by  others  of  a  different 
description  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  permit  me  to  declare,  in  a  few 
words,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

The  welfaie  of  the  whole  system  of  being  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
m  itself  the  object  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  being  pursued ;  so 
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that,  could  the  mind  digtinctly  embrace  it,  and  discern  at  every  step 
what  fiction  would  infallibly  promote  it,  wie  should  be  furnished  with  a 
sure  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  guide,  which  would 
supersede  the  use  and  necessity  of  all  inferior  rules,  laws,  and 
principles. 

But  this  being  impossible,  since  the  good  of  the  whole  is  a  motive  so 
loose  and  indeterminate,  and  embraces  such  an  infinity  of  relations, 
that  before  we  could  be  certain  what  action  it  prescribed,  the  season 
of  action  would  'be  past ;  to  weak,  short-sighted  mortals  Providence 
has  assigBed  a  sphere  of  iagency  less  grand  and  extensive  indeed,  but 
better  suited  to  th6ur  limited  powers,  by  implanting  eertain  affection^ 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate,  and  suggesting  particular  rules  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  conform.  By  these  provisions  the  boundaries 
of  virtue  are  easily  ascertained,  at  the  same  time  that  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, the  good  of  the  whole,  is  secured  ;  for,  since  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  system  results  from  the  happiness  of  the  several  parts,  the  affec- 
tions, which  confine  the  attention  immediately  to  the  latter,  conspire  in 
the  end  to  the  promotion  of  the  former;  as  the  labourer,  who6<i 
industry  is  limited  to  a  comer  of  a  large  building,  performs  his  part 
towards  rearing  the  structure  much  more  effectually  than  if  he  extended 
his  care  to  the  whole. 

As  the  interest,  however,  of  any  limited  number  of  persons  may  not 
only  not  contribute,  but  may  possibly  be  directly  opposed  to  the  general 
good  (the  interest  of  a  family,  for  example,  to  that  of  a  province,  or  of 
a  nation  to  that  of  the  world).  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  in  a 
well-regulated  mind  there  springs  up,  as  we  have  already  seen,  besides 
particular  attachments,  an  extended  regard  to  the  species^  whose  office 
is  twofold :  not  to  destroy  and  extinguish  the  more  private  affections, 
which  is  mental  parricide ;  but  first,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
claims  of  those  who  are  immediately  committed  to  our  care,  to  do  good 
to  all  men ;  secondly,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
private  affections,  so  as  to  prohibit  their  indulgence  whenever  it  would 
be  attended  with  manifest  detriment  to  the  whole.  Thus  every  part 
of  our  nature  is  brought  into  action ;  all  the  practical  principles  of  the 
human  heart  find  an  element  to- move  in,  each  in  its  different  sort  and 
manner  conspiring,  without  mutual  collisions,  to  maintain  the  harmony 
of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the  universe.* 

*  It  in  Mnnewbat  aingnlar,  that  many  of  the  hshion«bl«  inOdels  ha^c  hit  upon  a  deflnition  of 
▼inne  which  perfectly  coincidi^  with  that  of  oenain  metaphysical  divinea  in  America,  flrer  iiivenind 
and  defended  by  thai  most  acute  reasoner.  Jo>iatiI*!«  Et  wahdv.  They  both  place  virtue  exciu 
sively  in  a  passion  fbr  the  leneral  good;  or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expnnwes  it,  love  to  btin^  in  general,- 
so  that  oar  love  is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  beinji, 
which  is  liable  to  the  objections  I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  many  oih«rs  which  the  liniii* 
of  this  Hoie  will  not  prrmit  me  10  enumerate.  Lei  it  suffice  10  remark,  (1.)  That  virtue,  on  iheM 
principles,  is  an  utter  impossibiliiy :  for  the  system  of  being,  comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  is 
v^finiu:  and,  therefore,  to  maihiain  tlie  proper  proportion,  iha force  of  particular  attachment  must 
be  infiniiPly  leas  than  the  pasMion  for  the  general  good;  but  the  limits  of  th*)  human  mind  are  not 
capable  of  any  em<aion  so  inflniteiy  different  in  degree.  (2.)  Since  nut  view*  of  the  extent  of  ih« 
Univenie  are  capable  of  perpetual  enlargement,  admiltins  the  ^um  of  existence  is  ever  the  same,  wr 
must  return  back  at  each  step  10  diminish  the  stretiKth  of  pariieular  afTeciions,  or  they  will  becom* 
dwpropnnionate;  and  constM)uently,  on  these  principles^  vicimis;  so  that  the  balance  must  be  con 
tinually  fluctuating,  by  the  wetKhta  being  taken  out  of  one  seal''  and  put  into  the  other.  (3.)  It 
virtue  conNist  fxclugiveltf  in  love  to  beinB  in  genenil.  or  aiiarhmrii:  »o  the  general  good,  ibe  par 
tieular  affection*  are,  to  ever>  purpose  of  virtue,  useless,  and  even  p«ruiciou« ;  for  thuir  iii.medi^i^ 
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Before  I  close  this  discourse,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  three  on** 
cumstances  attending  the  pnopagatioii  of  infidelity  by  its  present  abet* 
ters,  equally  new  and  alarming. 

1.  It  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  ever  witnessed,  cm  an 
extensive  scale,  to  establish  the  principles  of  atheism  ;  the  first  effort 
which  history  has  recorded  to  disannul  and  extinguish  the  belief  of 
all  superior  powers ;  the  consequence  of  which,  should  it  succeed, 
would  be  to  place  mankind  in  a  situation  never  before  experieneed, 
not  even  during  the  ages  of  pagan  darkness.  The '  system  of  poly- 
theism was  as  remote  from  modem  infidelity  as  firom  true  religion. 
Amid  that  rubbish  of  superstition,  the  product  of  fear,  ignorance,  and 
vice,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  some  faint  embers  of 
sacred  truth  remained  unextinguished;  the  interposition  of  unseen 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  men  was  believed  and  revered,  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  was  maintained,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  of  tradition  as  a 
source  of  religious  knowledge  was  familiar ;  a  useful  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  a  future  world  was  kept  alive,  and  the  greater  gods 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  the  patrons 
of  those  virtues  which  promote  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  the  aven- 
gers of  injustice,  perfidy,  and  fraud.* 

M7,  thetr  necessary  tendency  is  to  attract  to  their  oMects  a  proportion  of  attention  which- fhr  exceeos 
ibeir  comparative  Talae  in  the  general  scale.  To  allege  that  the  general  good  is  pronuMed  by  then 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  defence  of  this  system,  bat  the  contrary,  by  confessing  thai  a  greater 
sum  of  happiness  is  attained  by  a  deriaiion  IVom,  than  an  adherence  to,  its  princlfues ;  unless  its 
cdvoeates  mean  by  the  lore  of  being  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  private  afltetioos,  which  is  to 
confound  all  the  distinctions  of  language,  a«  well  as  all  the  operations  of  mind.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, we  bavto  no  dispute  respecting  whet  la  the  ultimtfe  end  of  virtue,  which  Is  allowed  on  both 
siden  to  be  the  greatest  sum  of  happtaiess  in  the  universe.  The  question  Is  merely,  what  is  virtue 
itself?  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  means  appointed  for  the  attainment  of  that  endt 

lliere  is  little  donbc,  (torn  some  parts  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work  entitled  **  Political  Justice,"  as  wiU 
as  ttom  his  early  habits  of  reading,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  principal  argu- 
ments against  the  private  afTections ;  though,  with  a  daring  consistence,  he  has  pursued  his  princi- 
ples to  an  extreme  ttom  which  that  most  exceiledl  man  would  have  revolted  with  horror.  The 
fundamental  error  of  the  whole  system  arose,  as  1  conceive,  fh>m  a  mistaicen  punuit  of  simplicity ; 
flrom  a  wish  to  construct  a  moral  system,  without  leaving  sufficient  soope  for  the  infinite  vanety  of 
moral  phencHuena  and  mental  combination ;  In  oonsequeoce  of  which  its  advocates  were  loduoed 
to  place  virtue  exclusinely  In  some  one  diMposition  of  mind :  and,  since  the  passion  for  the  general 
good  is  undeniably  the  noblett  and  most  extensive  oT  all  others,  when  it  was  once  resolved  to  plaee 
virtae  in  any  one  thing,  there  romained  little  room  to  hesitate  which  should  be  preferred.  It  might 
have  been  worth  while  to  reflect,  that  in  the  natural  world  there  are  two  kinds  of  attraction  ;  one, 
which  holds  the  several  part*  of  nidividaal  bodies  in  contact;  another,  which  maiatains  the  union 
of  bodies  themselves  with  the  general  system :  and  that,  though  the  union  in  the  former  case  is 
much  more  intimate  than  In  the  latter,  each  is  equally  essential  to  the  order  of  the  vrorld.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  relation  which  the  public  and  private  affectioas  bear  to  each  other,  and  their  use  in  the 
moral  system. 

*  The  testimony  of  Polybius  to  the  benefldal  eflbcts  which  resulted  IVom  the  system  of  pagan 
auperariiion,  in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation,  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
Is  so  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ;  more  espe 
cially  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author  himself,  who  was 
evidently  a  skeptic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  benefits  which  might  in  sny  way 
flow  (Vom  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  tho  belief  of  true  relipou 

**  But  among  all  the  oseAil  institutions,"  says  Polybius,  ^  that  demonstrate  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  Roman  government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught 
to  hold  concerning  the  gnds :  and  that  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace  appears, 
In  my  judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained.  1  mean  superati- 
tion,  which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences  the  private  actions  of  the  cuisens  and 
the  public  administration  of  the  sute,  to  a  degree  that  can  scareely  be  exceeded. 

^*  The  ancients,  therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  vrithout  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the 
notions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  beUefof  infomal  punishments;  bur  much  rather  art  those  t^ 
the  present  age  to  be  charged  with  raehnese  and  absurdity,  in  endeavouring  Is  extirpate  Iheae 
opinions ;  for,  not  to  mention  other  eflfccis  that  flow  fVom  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks, 
for  exan^le,  a  aingle  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  ihoee  who  have  the  management  of  aiiy  uf  tlie 
public  mon^y,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureiien,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  vrit- 
nesses,  they  are  unable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.    But  the  Romans,  on 
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Of  whatever  benefit  superstition  might  formerly  be  productive,  by 
the  scattered  particJes  of  truth  which  it  contained,  these  advantages 
C9I1  now  only  be  reaped  from  the  soil  of  true  religion ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  alternative  left  than  the  belief  of  Christianity,  or  absolute 
atheisra.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind,  exploded  opinions  are 
often  revived ;  but  an  exploded  superstition  never  recovers  its  credits 
The  pretension  to  divine  revelation  is  so  august  and  commanding, 
that  when  its  falsehood  is  once  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  all  the 
ignominy  of  detected  imposture ;  it  falls  from  such  a  height  (to  change 
the  figure)  that  it  is  inevitably  crumbled  into  atoms.  Religions, 
whether  false  or  true,  are  not  creatures  of  arbitrary  institution.  After 
discrediting  the  principles  of  piety,  should  our  modem  freethinkers 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  ferocity,  to  seek 
for  a  substitute  in  some  popular  superstition,  it  will  prove  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt :  they  may  recall  the  names,  restore  the  altars, 
and  revive  the  ceremonies ;  but  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  heathenism 
will  exceed  their  power ;  because  it  is  impossible,  to  enact  ignorance 
by  law,  or  to  repeal  by  legislative  authority  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  light  of  science. 

2.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  infidelity  among 
the  common  people  is  another  alarming  symptom  peculiar  to  the 
present  time.  Hdme,  Bolinobroke,  and  Gibbon  addressed  them- 
selves solely  to  the  more  polished  classes  of  the  community,  and 
would  have  thought  their  refined  speculations  debased  by  an  attempt 
to  enlist  disciples  from  among  the  populace.  Infidelity  has  lately 
grown  condescending ;  bred  in  the  speculations  of  a  daring  philosophy, 
immured  at  first  in  the  cloisters  of  the  learned,  and  afterward  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness  and  of  courts  ;  having  at  length  reached 
its  full  maturity,  ii  boldly  ventures  to  challenge  the  suffrages  of  ike 
people,  solicits  the  acquaintance  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  seeks 
to  draw  whole  nations  to  its  standard. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  account  for  this  new  state  of  things.  While 
infidelity  was  rare,  it  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  literary 
vanity;  its  wide  diffusion  having  disqualified  it  for  answering  that 
purpose,  it  is  now  adopted  as  the  organ  of  political  convulsion.  Lite- 
rary distinction  is  conferred  by  the  approbation  of  a  few ;  but  the  total 

the  other  band,  who  fn  the  oonrae  of  their  magfstracies  and  In  embassies  disbnme  the  greatest  snmSy 
■re  prevailed  sn  by  the  single  obligation  of  an  oath  to  peribrm  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty, 
ind  as  in  other  states  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  round  whose  hands  are  pure  fh>m  public  robbery,  so 
among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  Is  tainted  with  this  orlme."— //ainpto»'# 
Fol!fbiu$,  vol.  iiL  hook  vi. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  scripture,  yet  It  assumed  a» 
irae  several  principles  of  the  flral  importance  to  the  preservation  or  public  manners ;  such  as  a  per- 
auasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  ibe  attainment  of  any 
present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of  virtue:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mix- 
tore  ot'  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  nil  its  uiiluy,  which  is  well  stated  by  the  grrot  andjudicUm* 
Hooker  in  treating  on  thin  subject.  **  Seeing,  iherelbre,  it  doth  thus  appear,"  says  that  venerable 
author,  **  that  the  safely  oT  all  states  dependetb  upon  religion ;  that  religion,  unfeignedly  loved,  per- 
fecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  men's  demre 
is,  In  general,  to  hold  no  religion  but  the  true;  and  that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of  (heir 
religion,  who  embrace,  instead  of  the  true,  a  (Use,  the  mots  thereof  are  certain  sparks  of  the  light 
of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness  of  error:  because  no  religion  can  wholly  and  only  ron^iift 
of  untruths,  we  hav<:  reason  to  think  that  all  true  virttMs  are  to  honour  true  religion  as  their  parent, 
and  all  well-tmiered  ooinqionweals  to  love  her  a«  their  chielbst  %vb^J*^EccUs.  Pol.  book  v. 
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subversion  and  orerthrow  of  society  demands  the  concurrence  o( 
mil  lions. 

3.  The  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  the  first  sophists  who  have 
presumed  to  innovate  in  the  very  substance  of  morals.  The  disputes 
on  moral  questions  hitherto  agitated  among  philosophers  have  respected 
the  grounds  of  duty,  not  the  nature  of  duty  itself;  or  they  have  been 
merely  metaphysical,  and  related  to  the  history  of  moral  sentiments  in 
the  mind,  the  sources  and  principles  from  which  they  were  most  easily 
deduced ;  they  never  turned  on  the  quality  of  those  dispositions  ami 
actions  which  were  to  be  denominated  virtuous.  In  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  the  love  and  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  sacred  observa- 
tion of  promises  and  oaths,  reverence  to  magistrates^  obedience  to 
parents,  gratitude  to  benefactors^  conjugal  fideLit)%  and  parental  ten- 
derness were  primary  virtues,  and  the  chief  support  of  every  com- 
monwealth, they  were  unanimous.  The  curse  denounced  upon  such 
as  remove  ancient  landmarks,  upon  those  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
good,  pm  light  for  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light,  who  employ  their 
faculties  to  subvert  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
thus  to  poison  the  streams  of  virtue  at  their  source,  falls  with  accu- 
mulated weight  en  the  advocates  of  modem  infidelity,  and  on  them 
alone. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  discourse  with  a  few  serious  reflections. — 
There  is  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  apostacy  of  multitudes, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  infidelity,  to  awaken  our  fears  for  the  virtue 
of  the  rising  generation ;  but  nothing  to  shake  our  faith, — nothing 
which  Scripture  itself  does  not  give  us  room  to  expect  The  features 
which  compose  the  character  of  apostates,  their  profaneness,  pre- 
sumption, lewdness,  impatience  of  subordination,  restless  appetite  for 
change,  vain  pretensions  to  freedom  and  to  emancipate  the  world, 
while  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  lust,  the  weajjons  with  which  they 
attack  Christianity,  and  the  snares  they  spread  for  the  unwary,  are 
depicted  in  the  clearest  colours  by  the  pencil  of  prophecy :  Knomrig 
this  first  (says  Peter),  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,*  In  the  same  epistle  he  more  fully 
describes  the  persons  he  alludes  to ;  as  chiefly  them  which  walk  after 
thefieshj  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness^  and  despise  government ;  presump- 
tuous  are  they,  self  willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  ; 
sporting  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings,  having  eyes  full  of  adultery  ^ 
and  that  cannot  cease  from  sin  ;  beguiling  unstable  souls :  for  when 
they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  through  much  wanUmTiess,  those  that  were  clean  escaped 
from  them  who  live  in  error;  while  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.^  Of  the  same  characters 
Jude  admonishes  us  to  remember  that  they  were  foretold  as  mockers 
who  should  be  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungfyJJy 
lusts.  These  be  they  (he  adds)  who  separate  themselves  (by  apostacy), 
st,HSual^  not  having  the  Spirit,     Infidelity  is  an  evil  of  short  duration. 

^IPfetHLl  ;SFM.£.10.fte. 
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** It  has  (as  a  jndicicfus  writer  observes);  no  individual  subsidence 
given  it  in  the  system  of  prophecy.  It  is  not  a  beast, — but  a  mere 
putrid  excrescence  of  the  papal  beast :  an  excrescence  which^  though  it 
may  diffuse  death  through  every  vein  of  the  body  on  v:hich  it  grev:^  yet 
shall  die  along  with  it."^*  Its  enormities  will  hasten  its  overthrow.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  system  which,  by  vilifying  every  virtue,  and  em- 
bracing the  patronage  of  almost  every  vice  and  crime,  wages  war  with 
all  the  order  and  civilization  of  the  world ;  which,  equal  to  the  cstub 
lishment  of  nothing,  is  armed  only  with  the  energies  of  destruction, 
jan  long  retain  an  ascendency.  It  is  in  no  shape  formed  for  perpe- 
tuity. Sudden  m  its  rise  and  impetuous  in  its  progress ;  it  resembles 
a  mountaia-torrent,  which  is  loud,  £lthy,  and  desolating ;  but,  being 
fed  by  no  perennial  spring,  is  soon  drained  ofT  and  disappears.  By 
permitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  prevalence  of  infidelity,  Providence 
is  preparing  new  triumphs  for  religion.  In  asserting  its  authority, 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  weigrh 
the  prospects  of  immortality  against  the  interests  of  time ;  to  strip  the 
world  of  its  charms,  to  insist  on  the  deceitfulness  of  pleasure,  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  riches,  the  emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  the 
nothingness  of  a  mere  worldly  life.  Topics  of  this  nature  will  always 
have  their  use  \  but  it  is  not  by  such  representations  alone  that  the 
importance  of  religion  is  evinced.  The  prevalence  of  impiety  has 
armed  us  with  new  weapons  io  its  defence. 

Religion  being  primarily  intended  to  make  men  toise  unto  salvation^ 
the  support  it  ministers  to  social  order,  the  stability  it  confers  on 
government  and  laws,  is  a  subordinate  species  of  advantage  which  we 
should  have  continued  to  enjoy,  without  reflecting  on  its  cause,  but  for 
the  development  of  deisticai  principles,  and  the  experiment  which  has 
been  made  of  their  efTects  in  a  neighbouring  country.  It  l^ad  been  the 
constant  boast  of  infidels,  that  their  system,  more  liberal  and  generous 
than  Christianity,  needed  but  to  be  tried  to  produce  an  immense  acces- 
sion to  human  happiness ;  and  Christian  nations,  carelcHS  and  supine, 
retaining  little  of  religion  but  the  profession,  and  disgusted  with  its 
restraints,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these  pretensions.  God  permitted 
the  trial  to  be  made.  In  o^ie  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, revelation  underwent  a  total  eclipse,t  while  atheism,  performing 
oh  a  darkened  theatre  its  strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the 
first  elements  of  society,  blended  every  age,  rank,  and  sex  in  indis- 
criminate proscription  and  massacre,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  to  its 
centre ;  that  the  imperishable  memorial  of  these  events  might  teach 
the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  consider  religion  as  the  pillar  of  so- 
ciety, the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  secure  to  every  one 
his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  tlie  rich 

*  See  an  excenent  -work  by  tlie  Rev.  Andrew  Faller,  entitled  "Thj  Gonpel  its  own  Witnem.*' 

T  It »  worthy  of  auention  that  Mercier,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  French  Rerolution.  and  a  pro- 

taned  Deist,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "New  Pariff,'*  acknowledged  and  laments  the  extinction  of 

rriigioa  In  Pranee.   "  We  hav^^  says  be,  **  in  proatribing  superstition^  destroyed  all  religvms  srnti- 

tnent ;  hut  this  is  not  the  way  to  regenerate  the  irorM."— See  Appendix  to  the  30th  vol.  Monthly 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the  preservaiion  of  tlieir  hon- 
ours, and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  thrones. 

We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  mfideiity  what  fury  impels  them  V> 
attempt  the  sabversion  of  Christianity !  Is  it  that  they  have  discovered 
a  better  system  ?  To  what  virtues  are  their  principles  favourable  ?  Or 
IS  there  one  which  Christians  have  not  carried  to  a  higher  perfection 
than  any  of  which  their  party  can  boast  ?  Have  they  discovered  a 
more  excellent  rule  of  life,  or  a  better  hope  in  death,  than  that  which 
the  Scriptures  suggest?  Above  all,  what  are  the  pretensions  on 
which  they  rent  dieir  claims  to  be  the  guides  of  mankind ;  or  wliich 
imbolden  them  to  expect  we  should  trample  upon  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  abandon  a  religion  which  has  been  attested  by  a  train  of 
miracles  and  prophecies,  in  which  millions  of  our  forefathers  have 
found  a  refuge  in  every  trouble,  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
a  religion  which  has  been  adorned  with  the  highest  sanctity  .of  charac- 
ter and  splendour  of  talents,  which  enrols  among  its  disciples  the  names 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  the  glory  of  their  species,  and  to 
which  these  illustrious  men  were  proud  to  dedicate  the  last  and  beat 
fruits  of  their  immortal  genius  ? 

If  the  question  at  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  argument,  notliing  can 
be  added  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  if  by  an  appeal  to  authority, 
what  have  our  adversaries  to  oppose  to  these  great  names  ?  Where 
are  the  infidels  of  such  pure,  uncontaminated  morals,  unshaken  probity, 
and  extended  benevolence,  that  we  should  be  in  danger  of  being 
seduced  into  impiety  by  their  example?  Into  what  obscure  recesses 
of  mii^ery,  into  what  dungeons  have  their  philanthropists  penetrated,  to 
liwiiten  the  fetters  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  helpless  captive? 
What  barbarous  tribes  have  their  apostles  visited ;  what  distant  climes 
have  they  explored,  encompassed  with  cold)  nakedness,  and  want,  to 
diifuse  principles  of  virtue,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  ?  Or  will 
they  rather  choose  to  waive  their  pretensions  to  this  extraordinary  and, 
in  their  eyes,  eccentric  species  of  benevolence  (for  infidels,  we  know, 
are  sworn  enemies  to  enthusiasm  of  every  sort),  and  rest  their  character 
on  their  political  exploits, — on  their  efibrts  to  reanimate  the  virtue  of  a 
sinking  state,  to  restrain  licentiousness,  to  calm  the  ti^mult  of  popular 
fury,  and  by  inculcating  the  spirit  of  justice,  moderation,  and  pity  for 
fallen  greatness,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  horrors  of  revolution  ?  our 
advei-saries  will  at  least  have  the  discretion,  if  not  the  modesty,  to 
recede  from  the  test. 

More  than  all,  their  infatuated  eagerness,  their  parricidal  zeal  to 
extin^ish  a  sense  of  Deity  must  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  Is 
the  idea  of  an  almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any  passion 
which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an  obstruction  to  any  design 
which  it  is  not  shameful  to  avow  ?  Eternal  God,  on  what  are  thine 
enemies  intent !  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  reipiire  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  pierce !  Miserable  men !  Proud 
of  being  the  offspring  of  chance;  in  love  with  universal  disorder; 
whose  happiness  is  involved  in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to 
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their  designs,  and  who  are  at  ease  only  becaase  they  suppose  than- 
selves  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken  and  fatherless  world  I 

Having  beeii  led  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  consider  chiefly  the 
manner  in  which  skeptical  impiety  afieets  the  welfare  oi  vtates,  it  is 
the  more  requisite  to  warn  you  against  that  most  fatal  mistake  of 
regarding  religion  as  an  engine  of  policy ;  and  to  rpcall  to  your  recol- 
lection that  the  concern  we  have  in  it  is  much  more  as  individual  than 
as  collective  bodies^  and  far  lesA  temporal  than  etemai.  The  happiness 
which  it  confers  in  the  present  life  comprehends  the  blessings  which 
it  scatters  by  the  way  in  its  march  to  immortality.  That  i'uture  con- 
dition of  being  which  it  ascertains,  and  for  which  its  promises  and 
truths  are  meant  to  prepare  us,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  societies, 
the  final  scope  and  object  of  present  existence;  in  comparison  of 
which  all  the  revolutions  of  nations  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
are  light  and  transitory.  Godlijiess  has^  it  is  true,  th^  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is;  but  chiefly  of  that  which  is  Jo  come.  Other  acquisi- 
tions may  be  requisite  to  make  men  great ;  but,  be  assured^  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  them  good  and  happy.  Powerful 
sources  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  unshaken  fortitude  amid  the  changes 
and  perturbations  of  the  world,  humility  remote  from  meanness,  and 
dignity  unstained  by  pride,  contentment  in  every  station,  passions  pore 
and  calm,  with  habitual  serenity,  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  undisturbed 
by  the  dread  of  dissolution  or  the  fear  of  an  hereafter,  are  ita  invalua- 
ble gifts.  To  these  enjoyments,  however,  you  will  necessarily  con 
timie  strangers,  unless  you  resign  yourselves  wholly  to  its  power ;  for 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  reserved  to  reward,  to  sweeten,  and  to 
stimulate  obedience.  Many,  without  renouncing  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  without  formally  rejecting  its  distinguishing  doctrines, 
live  in  such  an  habitual  violation  of  its  laws  and.  contradiction  to  its 
spirit,  that,  conscious  they  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  fit)m  its 
truth,  they  are  never  able  to  contemplate  it  without  terror.  It  haunts 
their  imagination,  instead  of  tranquillizing  their  hearts,  and  hangs  with 
depressing  weight  on  all  their  enjoyments^and  pursuits.  Their  religion, 
instead  of  comforting  them  under  their  troubles,  is  itself  their  greatest 
trouble,  iirom  which  they  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation  and  vanity  of 
the  world,  until  the  throbs  and  tumults  of  conscience  forco  them  back 
upon  religion.  Thus  suspended  between  opposite  powers,  the  sport 
of  contradictory  influences,  they  are  disqualified  for  the  happiness  of 
both  worlds ;  and  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  nor  the  peace  of 
piety.  Is  it  surprising  to  find  a  mind  thus  bewildered  in  uncertainty, 
and  dissatisfied  with  itself,  courting  deception,  and  embracing  with 
eagerness  every  pretext  to  mutilate  the  claims  and  enervate  the  au- 
thority of  Christianity ;  forgetting  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
religious  principle  to  preside  and  control,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  God  and  mammon?  It  is  this  da^s  of  professors  who  are 
chiefly  in  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  snares  of  infidelity. 

The  champions  of  infidelity  have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed 
than  to  boast  of  such  converts.  For  what  can  be  a  stronger  presump- 
tion of  the  falsehood  of  a  system,  than  that  it  is  the  opiate  of  a  restless 

Vol.  L— D 
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conscience ;  that  it  prevails  with  minds  of  a  certain  description,  not  be- 
cause they  find  it  true,  but  because  they  feel  it  necessary ;  and  that  in 
adopting  it  they  consult  less  with  their  reason  than  with  their  vices 
and  their  fears  ?  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  specula- 
tions which  originate  in  guilt  must  end  in  ruin.  Infidels  are  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  their  system ;  for  had  they  any 
settled  assurance  of  its  principles,  in  consequence  of  calm  dispassion- 
ate investigation,  they  would  never  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world  by 
their  attempts  to  proselyte ;  but  would  lament  their  own  infelicity,  in 
not  being  able  to  perceive  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  religion, 
which  furnishes  such  incentives  to  virtue,  and  inspires  such  exalted 
hopes.  Having  nothing  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  opposition  to  the  collective  voice  of  every 
country,  age,  and  time  proclaiming  its  necessity,  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  impels  them  to  destroy  it. 

To  very  different  motives  must  their  conduct  be  imputed.  More 
like  conspirators  than  philosophers,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  with 
which  they  endeavour  to  surround  themselves,  some  rays  of  unwel- 
come conviction  will  penetrate,  some  secret  apprehensions  that  all  is 
not-right  will  make  themselves  felt,  which  they  find  nothing  so  effectual 
to  quell  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  fresh  disciples,  who,  in  exchange  for 
new  principles,  impart  confidence  and  diminish  fear.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  seldom  they  attack  Christianity  by  argument :  their  favoui  ■ 
ite  weapons  are  ridicule,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy ;  as  the  most  mis- 
erable outcasts  of  society  are,  of  ail  men,  found  most  to  delight  in 
vulgar  merriment  and  senseless  riot. 

Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  his  fan  in  his  hand^  to  he  thorovghiy 
purging  his  floor ;  and  nominal  Christians  will  probably  be  scattered 
like  chaff.  But  has  real  Christianity  any  thing  to  fear  ?  Have  not 
the  degenerate  manners  and  corrupt  lives  of  multitudes  in  the  visible 
church  been,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  occasion  of  scandal  and 
ofteunfi  1  Infidelity,  without  intending  it,  is  gradually  removing  this 
reproach :  possessing  the  property  of  attracting  to  itself  the  morbid 
humours  which  pervade  the  church,  until  the  Christian  profession,  on 
the  ode  hand,  is  reduced  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  skepticism, 
on  the  other,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  mass  of  putridity  and  disease. 

In  a  view  of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest,  we  should  find  little 
cause  to  lament  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  infidelity,  but  for  a 
solicitude  for  the  rising  generation,  to  whom  its  principles  are  recom- 
mended by  two  motives,  with  young  minds  the  most  persuasive, — ^the 
love  of  independence,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the 
firs%  we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young  to  remember  that,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  ages,  modesty,  docility,  and  reverence  to 
superior  years,  and  to  parents  above  all,  have  been  considered  as  their 
appropriate  virtues^  a  guard  assigned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  Ctod 
%nd  nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second, 
that  Christianity  prohibits  no  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  no 
restraints  that  are  capricious ;  but  that  the  sobriety  and  purity  which 
it  enjoins,  by  strengthening  the  Intellectual  powers,  and  preserving 
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the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  undiminished  vigour,  lay  the  surest 
foundation  of  present  peace  and  future  eminence.  At  such  a  season 
as  this,  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty  on  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors 
to  watch,  not  only  over  the  morals,  but  the  principles  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care ;  to  make  it  appear  that  a  concern  for  their  eternal 
welfare  is  their  chief  concern ;  and  to  imbue  them  early  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  that  profound  reve- 
rence for  die  Scriptures,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God  (which,  with 
submission,  they  may  then  expect),  may  keep  them  from  this  hour  of 
temptation  that  has  come  upon  all  the  worlds  to  try  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth* 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  appeal 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  this  eventful  crisis,  that, 
amid  the  ravages  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  real  religion  is  evidently 
on'  the  increase.  The  kingdom  of  God^  we  know,  cometh  not  ivith 
observation  ;  but  still  there  are  not  wanting  manifest  tokens  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  personal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  was  announced 
by  the  shaking  of  nations ;  his  spiritual  kingdom,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  established  in  the  midst  of  similar  convulsions  and  disorders* 
The  blasphemous  impiety  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  well  as  the  zeal- 
ous eflbrts  of  his  sincere  worshippers,  will  doubtless  be  overruled  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring  providence :  while,  in  inflict- 
ing the  chastisements  of  offended  Deity  on  corrupt  communities  and 
nations,  infidelity  marks  its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by  the 
prostration  of  thrones  and  concussion  of  kingdoms ;  thus  appalling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  compelling  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
church  of  Grod,  the  true  sanctuary ;  the  stream  of  divine  knowledge, 
unobserved,  is  flowing  in  new  channels,  winding  its  course  among 
humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirsty  deserts,  and  enriching  with  far 
other  and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  commerce  the  most  distant 
climes  and  nations,  until,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  and  cover  the  whole  earth. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ex^ 
hibit  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  my  design :  but  there  is 
one  consideration,  resulting  immediately  from  my  text,  which  is  enti- 
tled to  great  weight  with  all  who  believe  in  the  one  li\^ng  and  true 
God  as  the  sole  object  of  worship.  The  Ephesians,  in  common  with 
other  Gentiles,  are  described  in  the  text  as  being,  previous  to  theii 
conversion,  without  God  in  the  world;  that  is,  without  any  just  and 
solid  acquaintance  with  his  character,  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  will,  the  institutes  of  his  worship,  and  the  hopes  of  his  favour ;  to 
the  truth  of  which  representation,  whoever  possesses  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  pagan  antiquity  must  assent.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  less 
incontestable,  that,  while  human  philosophy  was  never  able  to  abolish 
idolatry  in  a  single  village,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  overthrew 
it  in  a  great  part  (and  that  the  most  enlightened)  of  the  world.  If  our 
belief  in  the  unity  and  perfections  of  CimI,  together  with  his  moral 
government  and  exclusive  right  to  the  worship  of  mankind,  be  founded 
in  truth,  they  cannot  reaponahly  be  denied  to  be  truths  of  the  first 
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importance,  and  infinitely  to  outweigh  the  greatest  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence ;  because  they  turn  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  man  into  a 
totally  different  channel  from  that  in  which  they  must  otherwise  flow. 
'  Wherever  these  principles  are  first  admitted,  there  a  new  dominion  is 
erected,  and  a  new  system  of  laws  established. 

But  since  all  events  Jire  under  divine  direction,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  great  Parent,  after  suffering  his  creatures  to  continue 
for  ages  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  should  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  his  Providence,  fix  upon  falsehood,  and  that  alone,  as  the  effectual 
method  of  making  himself  known  ;  and  that,  what  the  virtuous  exercise 
of  reason  in  the  best  and  wisest  men  was  never  permitted  to  accom- 
plish, he  should  confer  on  fraud  and  delusion  the  honour  of  effecting  ? 
It  ill  comports  with  the  majesty  of  truth,  or  the  character  of  God,  to 
believe  that  he  has  built  the  noblest  superstructure  on  the  weakest 
foundation  ;  or  reduced  mankind  to  the  miserable  alternative  either  of 
remaining  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  or  of  deriving  it  from 
the  polluted  source  of  impious  imposture.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves 
justified,  on  this  occasion,  in  adopting  the  triumphant  boast  of  the 
great  apostle :  Where  is  the  wise^  vJterc  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  nol  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
ihcm  that  believe. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  38. 


Thefiiry  of  the  most  sanguinary  parties  waa  especially  pointed  against  the  Chns- 
han  priesthood^  ^. — The  author  finds  he  has  given  great  offence  to  some  friends 
whom  he  highly  esteems,  by  applying  the  terra  Christian  priesthood  to  the  popish 
clergy.     He  begs  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  apology. 

1.  It  is  aJmitted  by  all  candid  Protestants  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  part  of  the 
Christian  covenant  entitles  us  to  expect  the  salvation  of  those  (where  the  gospel 
is  promulgated)  who  are  not  even  a  branch  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  The 
papistical  tenets  are  either  fundamentally  erroneous,  on  which  supposition  it  is 
cerUiin  no  papist  can  be  saved  ;  or  their  errors  must  be  consistent  with  Christian 
faith,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  those  who  main- 
lain  them  from  being  a  part  (a  most  corrupt  part,  if  you  please,  but  still  a  part)  of 
the  Christian  church. 

2.  The  popish  clergy  were  persecuted  under  the  character  of  Chris tianSj  not 
under  the  notion  of  heretics  or  schismatics.  They  who  were  the  subjects  of  per- 
secution were  certainly  the  best  judges  of  its  aim  and  direction ;  and  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  others  endeavoured  to  screen  themselves  from  its  effects 
by  a  recantation,  what  did  they  recant  1  Was  it  popery?  No  ;  but  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  These  apostates,  doubtless,  meant  to  remove  the  ground  of 
offence,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  Christian  profession.  If  the  soundest 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  not  refused  the  honours  of  martyrdom  to  such  as 
miffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  among  the  Gnostics,  it  ill  becomes  the  liberality  of 
the  present  age  to  contemplate  with  sullen  indifference,  or  malicious  joy,  the 
imfferings  of  conscientious  Catholics. 

3.  At  the  perijd  to  which  the  author  refers,  Christian  worship  of  every  kind  was 
prohibited  ;  while,  in  solemn  mockery  of  religion,  adoration  was  paid  to  a  strumpet, 
under  the  title  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  men  who 
were  thus  abandoned  must  be  hostile  to  true  religion  under  every  form  ?  Or,  if 
there  be  any  gradations  in  their  abhorrence,  to  that  most  which  is  the  most  pure 
and  perfect!  Are  atheism  and  obscenity  more  congenial  to  the  Protestant  than 
to  the  popish  profession  1  To  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  party  of 
France  at  tb'i  season  alluded  to  i-t  an  honour  which  the  author  would  be  sorry  to 
resign,  as  the  exclusive  boast  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  have  been  the  object 
of  the  partiality  of  such  bloody  and  inhuman  monsters  would  have  been  a  stain 
UDon  Protestwit«  which  the  virtue  of  ages  could  not  obliterate. 
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The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  dis- 
course require  apology;  though  he  is  convinced  he  needs  the  candour 
of  the  pubhc  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are 
exhibited.  If  it  be  deemed  an  impropriety  to  introduce  political 
reflections  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  he  wishes  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  tliese  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  such  as,  rising  out  of  the 
subject  and  the  occasion,  he  cannot  suppose  it  improper  for  a  Christian 
minister  to  impress.  With  party  politics  he  is  determined  to  have  as 
little  to  do  as  possible,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties 
nothing  at  all.  Conscious  that  what  is  here  advanced  was  meant 
neither  to  flatter  nor  oflend  any  party,  he  is  not  very  solicitous  about 
those  misconstructions  or  misrepresentations  to  which  the  purest  in- 
tentions are  exposed.  It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  he  has  dwelt 
too  mucli  on  the  horrors  of  war  for  a  thanksgiving  sermon ;  in 
answer  to  which  he  begs  it  may  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pleasure 
of  rest  is  relative  to  fatigue,  and  that  of  ease  to  pain,  so  the  blessing 
of  peace,  considered  merely  as  peace,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
calamity  of  war.  As  this,  whenever  it  is  justiflable,  arises  out  of 
a  necessity,  not  a  desire  of  acquisition,  its  natural  and  proper  eflfect 
is  merely  to  replace  a  nation  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  that  necessity 
was  incurred,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recover  what  was  lost  and  secure 
what  was  endangered.  The  writer  intended  to  add  something  more 
on  the  moral  effects  of  war  (a  subject  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
undertaken  by  some  superior  hand),  but  found  it  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  limits  he  determined  to  assign  himself.  The  sermon 
having  been  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  benevolent  society,  instituted 
at  Cambridge,  will  sufliciently  account  for  the  observations  on  charity 
to  the  poor,  introduced  towards  the  close.  The  good  which  has 
already  arisen  from  the  exertions  of  that  society  is  more  than  equal  to 
its  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  should  this  publication  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  other  parts, 
the  author  will  think  himself  abundantly  compensated  for  the  little 
trouble  it  has  cost  him. 

• 
CxMBRiDflB,  June  19,  1802.  ;  '\ 
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A  SERMON. 


Psalm  xlvL  8,  0. 


C^ome,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord^  what  desolations  he  hath  maae  tn 
the  earth.     He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  he 
"  hreaketh  the  bow^  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  he  bumeth  the 
chariot  in  the  fire. 

To  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  we  owe  it  that  our  native 
land  has  been  exempted  for  nearly  sixty  years  from  being  the  seat  of 
war ;  our  insular  situation  having  preserved  us  under  God  from  foreign 
invasion ;  the  admirable  balance  of  our  constitution  from  internal  dis- 
cord. We  have  heard  indeed  of  the  ravages  of  armies,  and  the 
depopulation  of  countries,  but  they  have  merely  supplied  a  topic  of 
discourse,  and  have  occasioned  no  serious  alarm.  The  military  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  England,  has  been  seen  only  on  the 
side  of  its  gayety  and  pomp,  a  pleasing  show,  without  imparting  any  idea 
of  its  horrors ;  and  the  rumour  of  battles  and  slaughter  conveyed 
from  afar  have  rather  amused  our  leisure  than  disturbed  our  repose. 
While  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  our  security,  it  has  placed  us 
under  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  we  have  learned  to 
contemplate  war  with  too  much  indifference,  and  to  feel  for  the  unhappy 
countries  immediately  involved  in  it  too  little  compassion.  Had  we 
ever  experienced  its  calamities,  we  should  celebrate  the  restoration 
of  peace  on  this  occasion  with  warmer  emotions  than  there  is  room  to 
apprehend  are  at  present  felt.  To  awaken  those  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude which  we  are  this  day  assexnbled  to  express,  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  recall  to  your  attention  some  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  hos- 
tility. Real  war,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
painted  image  of  it  which  you  see  on  a  parade,  or  at  a  review :  it  is 
the  most  awful  scourge  that  Providence  employs  for  the  chastisement 
of  man.  It  is  the  garment  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Deity  arrays 
himself,  when  he  comes  forth  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Lardy  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger.  It  is 
tlius  described  by  the  sublimest  of  prophets  :  Howl  ye.,  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand;  it  shall  come  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  : 
therefore  shall  all  hands  be  faints  and  every  maiCs  heart  shall  tneh  ; 
pangs  and  sorron  s  shcdl  take  hold  on  them  ;  they  shall  be  in  pain  as  a 
woman  thai  trava.leth ;  they  shall  be  amazed  one  at  another;  their  facas 
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shall  be  as  flames.  Behold^  the  day  of  the  Lord  comcth^  cruel  both  with 
%crath  and  fierce  anger ^  to  lay  the  land  desolate ;  and  he  shall  destroy 
the  sinners  out  of  it.  For  the  stars  of  Iieaven^  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  tn  his 
going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 

War  may  be  considered  in  two  views, — as  it  affects  the  happiness, 
and  as  it  allbcts  the  virtue  of  mankind  ;  as  a  source  of  misery,  and  as 
a  source  of  crimes, 

1.  Though  we  must  all  die,  as  the  woman  of  Tekoa  said,  and  are 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up ;  yet  it  is 
impassible  for  a  humane  mind  to  contemplate  the  rapid  extinction  of 
innumerable  lives  without  concern.  To  perish  in  a  moment,  to  be 
hurried  instantaneously,  without  preparation  and  without  warning,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly 
awful  and  aflecting.  Since  the  commencement  of  those  hostilities 
which  are  now  so  happily  closed,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  our  fellows-creatures  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice.  Half  a  million  of  beings,  sharers  of  the  same  nature, 
warmed  with  the  same  hopes,  and  as  fondly  attached  lo  life  as  our- 
selves, have  been  prematurely  swept  into  the  grave  ;  each  of  whose 
deaths  has  pierced  the  heart  of  a  wife,  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  sister. 
How  many  of  these  scenes  of  complicated  distress  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  known  only  to  Omniscience :  that 
they  are  iimumerable  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  la  some  parts  of 
Europe,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  a  family  exempt. 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  and  we  are 
all  hastening  to  our  long  home ;  yet  at  each  successive  moment,  life 
and  death  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  dominion  of  mankind,  and 
life  to  have  the  larger  share.  It  is  otherwise  in  war :  death  reigns 
there  without  a  rival,  and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the  ele- 
ment, or  rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  death,  who  glories,  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the 
other  methods. of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the 
feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are 
usually  the  victims;  here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  strong.  It  is 
remarked  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  in  peace  children  bury  their 
parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  children  :*  nor  is  the  dilference 
small.  Children  lament  their  parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but  with  that 
moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who 
are  conscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating  prospects. 
Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with  the  bitterness  of  despair ;  (he 
aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity  of  snflering  ;  her  heart,  withered 
and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  becanst 
they  are  not, 

*  In  thfl  farmer  editions  this  sentiment  was  imputed  to  Homer :  the  inith,  howcTer,  is,  as  Mr. 
Hall  was  afterward  aware,  that  it  was  due  to  IIcrodotQa,  and  occurs  m  liia  Clto.  'Er  iiiv  yaprjt 
(M9^)  oI  ■RaXiti  Toiis  itarifias  OdsTovci'  h  ii  rCi  {'toXiufff)  of  varifiti  rovj  raUas     Ca?.  87. — £p 
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But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain  would  give 
D8  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  The  lot  of 
those  who  perish  instantaneously  may  be  considered,  apart  from 
religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy,  since  they  are  exempt 
from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are 
liable.  We  cannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger  or  an 
enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by  compassion  to 
lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every  trace  of  resentment 
vanishes  in  a  moment :  every  other  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and 
terror.  In  these  last  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene  then  must 
a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left  without  assistance 
and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the  piercing  air,  while 
the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to  the  earth,  amid  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe !  If  they  are  spared 
by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a 
prolongation  of  torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a 
remote  distance,  through  roads  almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in 
ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the  variety 
of  distress  bafiles  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far  from  their 
native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship,  no  well-known  voice, 
no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister  is  near  to  sooth  their  sorrows,  relieve  their 
thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death.  Unhappy  man !  and  must  you  be 
swept  into  the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  shed  for  your  sufferings  or  mingled  with  your  dust ! 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  its 
miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source.  More  are  consumed 
by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  confined  to  a 
scanty  or  unwholesome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with 
tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene 
of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagion  spreads 
among  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  tbe 
enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  ivithout  taking  into  our  account  the 
situation  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scene  of  hostilities.  How 
dreadful  to  hold  every  thing  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive 
life  itself  as  a  boon  dependent  on  the  sword.  How  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  no  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  o(  our  destiny,  except  as  far  as  it  is  dimly 
deciphered  in  characters  of  blood,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the 
caprices  of  power.  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation 
which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peace- 
ful villages  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  you  have  placed  yourselves 
for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those 
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unhappy  countries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  aims.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  ide^  of  these  horrors  ?  Here  you 
behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and  pesti- 
lence follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the  cottages  of  peasants 
given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not  for  them- 
selves but  their  infants;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless 
babes  in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil !  la 
another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets, 
where  no  sounds  were  heard  bat  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on 
a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the 
pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of  nobles  demolished,  the 
houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and  of  matrons 
violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  mingled  in  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre and  ruin. 

If  we  consider  the  maxims  of  war  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  still  prevail  in  many  barbarous  nations,  we  perceive 
that  those  who  survived  the  fury  of  battle  and  the  insolence  of  victory 
were  only  reserved  for  more  durable  calamities ;  swept  into  hopeless 
captivity,  exposed  in  markets,  or  plunged  in  mines,  with  the  melan- 
choly distinction  bestowed  on  princes  and  warriors,  lafter  appearing  in 
the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror,  of  being  conducted  to  in- 
stant death.  The  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  these  forces  on  us 
this  awful  reflection,  that  neither  the  fiiry  of  wild  beasts,  the  concus- 
sions of  the  earth,  nor  the  violence  of  tempests  are  to  be  compared  to 
the  ravages  of  arms ;  and  that  nature  in  her  utmost  extent,  or,  more 
properly,  divine  justice  in  its  utmost  severity,  has  supplied  no  enemy 
to  man  so  terrible  as  man. 

Still,  however,  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  the  eflfects  of 
national  hostility  terminated  here ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  who  are 
farthest  removed  from  its  immediate  desolations  share  largely  in  the 
calamity.  They  are  drained  of  the  most  precious  part  of  their  popu- 
lation, their  youth,  to  repair  the  waste  made  by  the  sword.  They  are 
drained  of  their  wealth  by  the  prodigious  expense  incurred  in  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  the  subsistence  of  armies  in  -remote  parts. 
The  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes  diminishes  the  public  strength, 
and  depresses  private  industry.  An  augmentation  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  inconvenient  to  all  classes,  falls  with  peculiar 
weight  on  the  labouring  poor,  who  must  carry  their  industry  to  market 
every  day,  and  therefore  cannot  wait  for  that  advance  of  price  which 
gradually  attaches  to  every  other  article.  Of  all  people  the  poor  are 
on  tliis  account  the  greatest  sufferers  by  war,  and  have  the  most  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  As  it  is  the  furthest  from 
my  purpose  to  awaken  unpleasing  reflections,  or  to  taint  the  pure 
satisfaction  of  this  day  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  political  acrimony, 
it  vrill  not  be  expected  I  should  apply  these  remarks  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  country,  though  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us 
to  forget  (for  to  forget  our  dangers  is  to  forget  our  mercies)  how  nearhr 
we  have  been  reduced  to  famine,  principally,  it  is  true,  through  a 
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failure  in  the  crops,  but  greatly  aggravated,  no  doubt,  in  its  pressure, 
by  our  being  engaged  in  a  war  of  unexampled  expenditure  and  extent 
In  qpmmercial  states  (of  which  Europe  principally  consists),  what- 
ever interrupts  their  .intercourse  is  a  fatal  blow  to  national  prosperity. 
Such  states  having  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  the  effects  of 
their  hostility  extend  far  beyond  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest. 
If  there  be  a  country  highly  commercial  which  has  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  wealth  and  industry,  together  with  a  fleet  which  enables  it 
to  protect  its  trade,  the  commerce  of  such  a  country  may  survive  th» 
shock,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations ; 
a  painful  reflection  to  a  generous  mind.  Even  there  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade  being  closed,  it  is  some  time  before  it  can  force  a  new 
passage  for  itself;  previous  to  which  an  almost  total  stagnation  takes 
place,  by  which  multitudes  are  impoverished,  and  thousands  of  the 
industrious  poor,  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  plunged  into 
wretchedness  and  beggary.  Who  can  calculate  the  number  of  indus- 
trious families  tn  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  country,  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  from  this  cause  since 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  interrupted  ? 

The  plague  of  a  widely  extended  war  possesses,  in  fact,  a  sort  ,of 
omnipresence,  by  which  it  makes  itself  every  where  felt ;  for  while  it 
gives  up  m3nriads  to  slaughter  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  b^jsily 
employed  in  scattering  over  countries  exempt  from  its  immediate 
desolations  the  seeds  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  death. 

If  statesmen,  if  Christian  statesmen  at  least,  had  a  proper  feeling 
on  this  subject,  and  would  open  their  hearts  to  the  reflections  which 
such  scenes  must  inspire,  instead  of  rushing  eagerly  to  anna  from  the 
thirst  of  conquest  or  the  thirst  of  gain,  would  they  not  hesitate  long, 
would  they  not  try  every  expedient,  every  lenient  art  consistent  with 
national  honour,  before  they  ventured  on  this  despefate  remedy,  or 
rather,  before  they  plunged  into  this  gulf  of  horror  t 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  is,  the 
influence  of  national  warfare  on  the  morals  of  mankind :  a  topic  on 
which  I  must  be  very  brief,  but  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit,  as 
it  supplies  an  additional  reason  to  every  good  man  for  the  love  of 
peace. 

.  The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of 
injustice.  The  word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the  dis- 
orderly passions  of  men.  Whence  come  wars,  and  fighting  among  you  f 
saith  the  aposile  James ;  come  they  not  from  your  lusts  that  war  in 
your  members  f  It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in  hostilities 
but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  and  ii  the  magnitude  of 
crimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  their  consequences,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  with  the  wanton  violation  of 
peace.  Though  something  must  generaUy  be  allowed  for  the  com- 
plexness  and  intricacy  of  national  claims,  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  deception,  yet  where  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and  mani- 
fest, it  sinks  ^very  other  crime  into  insignificance,  If  the  existence 
oi  war  always  implies  injustice  in  one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned* 
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it  is  also  the  fruitM  parent  of  crimes.  It  reverses,  with  resp^t  to  its 
objects,  all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporaiy 
repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which  almost 
all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are 
incorporated.  Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or  respectable, 
whatever  engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.  In 
instructing  us  to  consider  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  the 
proper  objects  of  enmity,  it  removes,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  .the 
basis  of  all  society,  of  all  civilization  and  virtue ;  for  the  basis  of  these 
is  the  good-will  due  to  every  individual  of  the  species,  as  being  a  part 
of  ourselves.  From  this  principle  all  the  rules  of  social  virtue 
emanate.  Justice  and  humanity,  in  their  utmost  extent,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  practical  application  of  this  great  law.  The  sword,  and 
that  alone,  cuts  asunder  the  bond  of  consanguinity  which  unites  man 
to  man.  As  it  immediately  aims  at  the  extinction  of  life,  it  is  next  tq 
impossible,  upon  the  principle  that  every  thing  may  be  lawfully  done 
to  him  whom  we  have  a  right  to  kill,  to  set  limits  to  military  license ; 
for  when  men  pass  from  the  dominion  of  reason  to  that  of  force,  what- 
ever restraints  are  attempted  to  be  laid  on  the  passions  will  be  feeble 
and  fluctuating.  Though  we  must  applaud,  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  humane  Grotius  to  blend  maxims  of  humanity  with  military  opera- 
tions, it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  never  coalesce,  since  the  former 
imply  the  subsistence  of  those  ties  which  the  latter  suppose  to  be  dis- 
solved. Hence  the  morality  of  peaceful  times  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  maxims  of  war.  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ; 
of  the  latter  to  inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  to  succour 
the  oppressed ;  the  latter  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former 
teaches  men  to  love  their  enemies ;  the  latter  to  make  themselves 
terrible  even  to  strangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suffer  us 
to  promote  the  dearest  interest  by  falsehood  ;  the  maxims  of  war 
applaud  it  when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  others.  That  a  fami- 
liarity with  such  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to 
pervert  ;he  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  fH-evalence  is  an  unfeeling  and  unprinci- 
pled ambition,  with  an  idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  virtue ; 
whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the  humble,  the  benefi- 
cent, and  th«  good,  to  men  who  are  qualified  by  a  genius  fertile  in 
expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that  never 
pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  philanthro- 
pist is  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God,  in  exploring  and 
giving  effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is 
revolving,  in  the  gloomy  receeses  of  his  capacious  mind,  plans  of 
future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  cities 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his 
proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and 
blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the 
shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity ;  in  the  curses  and  imprecations  of 
those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 
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Let  me  not  be  understood  to  involve  mi  this  guilt  every  man  who 
engages  in  war,  or  to  assert  that  war  itself  is  in  all  cases  unlawful. 
The  injustice  ojf  mankind,  hitherto  incurable,  renders  it  in  some  in- 
stances necessary,  and  therefore  lawful ;  but,  unquestionably,  these 
instances  are  much  more  rare  than  the  practice  of  the  World  and  its 
loose  casuistry  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Detesting  war,  considered  as  a  trade  or  profession,  and  conceiving 
conquerors  to  be  the  enemies  of  their  species,  it  appears*  to  me  that 
nothing  is  more  suitable  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  than  an 
attempt,  however  feeble,  to  take  off  the  colours  from  false  greatness, 
and  to  show  the  defcmnity  which  its  delusive  splendour  too  often  con- 
ceals. This  is  perhaps  one  uf  the  best  services  religion  can  do  to 
society.  Nor  is  there  any  more  necessary.  For  dominion  affording 
a  plain  and  palpable  distinction,  and  every  man  feeling  the  effects  €i 
power,  however  incompetent  he  may  be  to  judge  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, the  character  of  a  hero,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  always  be 
too  dazzling.  The  sense  of  his  injustice  will  be  too  often  lost  in  the 
admiration  of  his  success. 

In  contemplating  the  influence  of  war  on  public  liiorals,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  remark  the  effects  it  never  fails  to  produce  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  its  immediate  seat.  The  injury 
which  the  morals  of  a  people  sustain  from  an  invading  army  is  pro- 
digious. The  agitation  and  suspense  universally  prevalent,  are  incom- 
patible with  every  thing  which  requires  cahn  thought,  or  serious 
reflection.  In  such  a  situation  is  it  any  wonder  the  duties  of  piety 
fall  into  neglect,  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  forsaken,  and  the  gates  of 
Zion  mourn  and  are  desolate  T  Familiarized  to  the  sight  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  the  people  must  acquire  a  hard  and  unfeeling  character. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  every  thing  is  held  during  the  absence 
of  laws  must  impair  confidence ;  the  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune 
must  be  infinitely  favourable  to  fraud  and  injustice.  He  who  reflects 
on  these  consequences  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
injury  the  virtue  of  a  people  sustains  from  invasion  is  greater  than 
that  which  affects  their  property  or  their  lives.  He  will  perceive  that 
by  such  a  calamity  the  seeds  of  order,  virtue,  and  piety,  which  it  is 
the  first  care  of  education  to  implant  and  mature,  are  swept  ai^ay  as 
by  a  hurricane. 

Though  the  sketch  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  miserieii 
which  ensue  when  nation  ItfU  up  arms  against  nation  is  faint  and 
imperfect,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  imprint  on  our  minds  a  salutary  horror 
of  such  scenes,  and  a  gratitude,  warm,  I  trust,  and  sincere,  to  that 
gracious  Providence  which  has  brought  them  to  ft  close. 

To  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  is  a  duty  indeed  at  all  timeii ;  but 
there  are  seasons  when  it  is  made  so  bare,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, and  therefore  signally  criminal,  to  overlook  it.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  present  is  one  of  those  seasons.    If  ever 

*  *'NoQ  Ml  Inter  trtUkla  belliiinf  imo  im  ett  tarn  liomnda,  nt  •tm  nM  ammna  nawaaJlaa,  aM 
fwa  caritaa,  tMocapun  alBcerB  qncat.  Aumutlno Judice,  mJlltan  noa  eaC  deUctuin,  aed  proplai 
pmdam  milltara  peecatom  aat."— Grot.  4€  Jun  ML  Ub.  U.  e.  SI 
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vre  are  expected  to  be  sUU  and  hftom  that  he  is  €M^  it  is  ton  the  present 
occasion,  after  a  crisis  so  tmexampled  in  tbe  annals  of  the  work! ; 
during  which,  scenes  hare  been  disclosed  and  events  have  arisen  so 
much  more  astonishing  than  any  that  history  bad  recorded  «r  romanee 

,had  feigned,  that  we  are  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  human  agency,  and 
to  behold  the  Deity  acting,  as  it  were,  apart  and  alone. 

The  contest  in  which  we  have  been  lately  engaged  is  disttogniBhed 
from  all  others  in  modem  times  by  the  number  of  nations  it  embraced, 
and  the  ammosity  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Making  its  first 
appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  civilised  worid,  like  a  fire  kindled  in 

'  the  thickest  part  of  a  forest,  4t  spread  during  ten  years  on  ev^  side ; 
it  burnt  in  all  directions,  gathering  frcdi  (my  in  its  progress,  till  it 
inwrapped  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its  flames ;  an  awful  spectacle,  net 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings! 
What  place  can  we  point  out  to  which  its  effects  have  net  extended? 
Where  is  the  nation,  the  family,  the  individual  I  mighty  almost  say. 
Who  has  not  felt  its  influence  ?  It  is  not,  my  brethren,  the  termination 
of  an  ordinary  contest  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  •oonunemo- 
rate ;  it  is  an  event  which  includes  for  the  present  (may  it  long  per- 
petuate) the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  paeificaftioQ  of  the  world. 
We  are  met  to  express  our  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  putting  a  period 
to  a  war  the  most  eventful  pertiaps  that  has  been  witnessed  for  a 
thousand  years,  a  war  which  has  transformed  the  face  of  Europe, 
removed  the  landmarks  of  nations  and  limits  of  era.pire. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  is  another 
oireumstance  which  has  eminently  distinguished  the  recent  contest. 
As  it  wonld  be  highly  improper  to  enter  on  this  occasion  (were  ray 
abilities  equal  to  the  task)  into  a  discusskHi  of  those  principles  which 
have  divided,  and  probably  will  long  divide,  the  sentiments  of  men,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  what  principally  con- 
tributed to  make  the  contest  so  peculiarly  violent  was  a  discordancy 
between  the  opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society.  A  daring  spirit 
of  speculation,  untempered,  alas  !  by  hupulity  and  devotion,  has  been 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  times.  While  it  confined 
itself  to  the  exposure  of  the  conniptions  of  religion  and  the  abuses  of 
power,  it  met  with  some  degree  of  countenance  from  the  wise  and 
.good  in  all  countries,  who  w«re  ready  to  hope  it  was  the  iD^trument 
destined  by  Providence  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  How 
great  was  their  disappointment  when  they  perceived  that  pret^sions 
to  philanthix^y  were,  with  many,  only  a  mask  assumed  for  the  more 
successfiil  propagation  of  impiety  and  anarchy ! 

From  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  however,  a  schism  was  gradually 
formed  between  the  adherents  of  those  who,  styling  themselves  phi- 
losophers, were  intent  on  some  great  change  which  they  were  little 

<  careful  to  explam,  and  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.    The 

.  pretensions  of  each  were  plausible.  The  accumulation  of  abuses  and 
the  corruptions  of  religion  fumislied  weapons  to  the  philosophers ;  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  these  latter,  together  with 
their  impiety,  which  became  every  day  more  manifest,  gave  an  advan- 
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tage  not  less  considerable  U>  their  opponents,  which  they  did  not  fa^ 
to  improve.  In  this  situation  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider ; 
nothing  temperate  or  conciliating  w^  admitted.  Every  attempt  at 
purifying  religjk>n  without  impairing  its  authority,  and  at  improving  the 
condition  of  society  without  shaking  its  foundation,  was  crushed  and 
annihilated  in  the  encounter  of  two  hostile  forces.  By  this  means  the 
way  was  prepared,  first  for  inlen^al  dissension,  a^id  then  for  wars  ihe 
most  bloody  and  extensive. 

The  war  in  whieh  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  was  lately  engaged 
has  been  frequently  styled  a  war  of  principle.  This  was  indeed  its 
exact  character;  and  it  was  this  which  rendered  it  so  violent  and 
obstinate.  Disputes  which  are  founded  merely  on  passion  or  on 
interest  are  comparatively  of  short  duration.  They  are,  at  least,  not 
calculated  to  spread.  However  they  may  inflame  the  prmciples,  thev 
are  but  little  adapted  to  gain  partisaniB. 

Ta  render  them  durable  there  must  be  an  infusion  of  speculative 
opinions.  For,  corrupt  as  men  are,  they  are  yet  so  much  the  crea- 
tures of  reflection,  and  so  stroingly  addicted  to  sentiments  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  their  attachment  to  a  public  cause  can  rarely  be  secured, 
or  their  animosity  be  kept  Alive,  unless  their  understandings  are 
engaged  by  some  appearances  of  truth  and  rectitude.  Hence*  specu- 
lative diflerences  in  religion  and. politics  become  rallying  points  to  the 
passions.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelplis 
and  the  Ghibbelines,  or  the  adlierents  of  the  pope,  and  .the  emperor, 
which  distracted  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  middle. ages,  or  those  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  will 
findabundant  confirmation  of  this  remark.  This  is  well  understood  by 
the  leaders  of  parties  in  all  nations ;  who,  though  they  frequently  aim 
at^nothing  more  than  the  sijttainment  of  power,  yet  always  contrive  to 
cement  the  attadimeni  of  their  followers,  by  mixing  some'  speculative 
opinion  with  iheir  contests,  well  knowing  that  what  depends  for  sup- 
port merely  on  the  irasoihle  passions  soon  subsides.  Then  does  party 
animosity  reach  its  height,  when,  to  an  interference  of  interests  sufii- 
cient  to  kindle  resemment,  is  superadded  a  persuasion  of  rectitude,  a 
conviction  of  truth,  an  apprehension  in  each  party  Jiat  tl.ey  are  con- 
lending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance,  on  the  success  of  which 
the  happiness  of  millions  dep^ds.  Under  these  impressions  men 
are  apt  to  indulge  the  most  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  without 
suspicion  or  contiol.  Theimderstanding  indeed,  in  that  state,  instead 
of  c<mtrolling  the  passions,  often  serves  only  to  give  steadiness  to 
their  impulse,  to  ratify  and  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  all  their  movements. 

When  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  late  contest,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  source  of  the  unpstralleled  animosity  which  inflamed 
it.  Never  before  were  so  many  opposing  interests,  passions,  and  prin- 
ciples committed  to  such  a  decision.  On  one  side  an  atuchment  to 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  on  the  other  a  passionate  desire  of  change ; 
a  wish  in  some  to  perpetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing;  every 
abuse  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted  to 
be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  a  jealousy  of  power  shrinking  from  the 
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s)ig)itc6t  iimoTatioiiv  pretensions  to  freedom  poshed  tc  madness  and 
anarchy ;  superstition  in  all  its  dotage,  impiety  in  all  its  fury ;  whai- 
eyer,  in  short,  could  be  found  most  diiscordant  in  the  principles  or 
violent  in  the  passions  of  men  were  the  fearful  ingredients  which  the 
hand  of  divine  justice  selected  to  mingle  in  this  furnace  of  wrath. 
Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  desolations  it  made  in  the  earth  T 
Great  as  they  are,*  they  are  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare,  '^lien  we  take  this  into  our  considera- 
tion, we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  the  variety  of  its  battles  burdens 
the  memory,  that  the  imagination  is  perfectly  fatigued  in  travelling 
over  its  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  that  falling,  like  the  mystic  star  in 
the  Apocalypse,  upon  the  streams  imd  the  rivers^  it  turned  the  third 
part  of  their  waters  into  blood* 

Whether  the  foundation^of  lasting  tranquillity  are  laid,  or  a  respite 
only  afforded  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  present  auspicious 
event,  is  a  question  the  discussion  of  which  would  only  damp  the 
,  satisfaction  of  this  day.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  determinations 
of  Providence,  let  no  gloomy  foreboding  depress  our  gratitude  for  its 
gracious  interposition  in  our  favour.  While  we  feel  sentiments  of 
respectful  acknowledgment  to  the  human  instruments  employed,  let  us 
remembier  they  are  but  instruments,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
through  thf  m  to  Hhn  who  is  the  author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pleasing  part  of  our  subject,  which  invites 
us  to  contemplate  the  reasons  for  gratitude  and  joy  suggested  by  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hope,  that  aloftg  with  peace  the  spirit  of 
peace  will  return.  How  can  we  better  imitate  our  heavenly  Father, 
than,  when  he  is  pleased  to  compose  the  animosities  of  nations,  to 
open  our  hearts  to  every  milder  influence  t^  Let  us  hope  more  mutual 
forbearance,  a  more  candid  construction  of  each  other's  views  and 
sentiments  will  prevail.  No  end  can  now  be  answered  by  the  revival 
of  party  disputes.  The  speculations  which  gave  occasion  to  them 
have  been  yielded  tp  the  art>itration  of  the  sword,  and  neither  the  foi^ 
tune  of  war  nor  the  present  condition  of  Europe  is  such  as  afibrds 
to  any  party  room  for  high  exultation.  Our  public  and  private  affec- 
tions are  no  bnger  at  variance.  That  benevolence  which  embraces 
atih  world  is  now  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tenderness  that  endears 
our  country.  Burying  in  oblivion,  therefore,  all  national  antipathiest 
together  with  those  cruel  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  have  too 
much  marred  the  pleasures  of  mutual  intercourse,  let  our  hearts  cor- 
respond to  the  blessing  we  celebrate,  and  keep  pace  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  movements  of  divine  beneficence. 

A  most  important  benefit  has  already  followed  the  retmn  of  peace,  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  though  other  necessaries  of  life 
have  not  fallen  in  proportion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly 

*  The  naihnr  hw  Imened  aome  ralteetkMw  bera  whleb  wm  noi  Indoded  la  the  dbMoam  m 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  He  wMied  to  ezriain  hinneiraoinewtot  more  ftilly  on  certain  poltti«,OK 
which  his  wiitimenca  tn  a  Ibnner  pttblicaiioa  Invo  Item  modi  niaaideraiood  or  naiarepraaeaiad 
Kur  (i)s.i  in  a  dmnnataooa  wttk  which,  a*  it  haa  not  trovblad  hinaali;  ha  iriabea  noi  any  Anther  la 
ut^ubiV  lUc  reader. 
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fail  to  fbllow/  We  trust  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  and  the  labour- 
ing classes  will  be  much  improved,  and  that  there  will  shortly  be  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.  Every  cottager,  we  hope,  will  feel  that 
there  is  peace ;  commerce  return  to  its  ancient  channels,  the  public 
burd<  Jis  be  lightened,  the  national  debt  diminished,  and  harmony  and 
plenty  again  gladden  the  land. 

In  enumerating  the  motives  to  national  gratitude  which  the  retro- 
spect of  the  past  supplies,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  reckon 
among  the  most  cogent,  the  preservation  of  our  excellent  constitution ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  of  the  concu^ence  of  all  who  hear  me  when  I  add,  it 
is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  giddiness 
and  revolt  has  been  so  prevalent,  we  have  preferred  the  blessings  of 
order  to  a  phantom  of  liberty,  and  have  not  been  30  mad  as  to  wade 
through  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  to  make  way  for  a  military  despot. 
If  the  constitution  has  sustained  serious  injury,  either  during  the  war  or 
at  any  preceding  period,  as  there  is  great  room  to  apprehend,  we  shall 
have  leisure  (may  we  but  have  virtue!)  to  apply  temperate  and 
effectual  reforms.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  love  it  sincerely,  cherish 
it  tenderly,  and  secure  it  as  far  as  possible  on  all  sides,  watching  with 
impartial  8<^icitude  against  every  diing  that  may  impair  its  spirit  or 
endanger  its  form.  j 

But«  above  all,  let  tis  cherish  the  spirit  of  religion.  When  we  wish 
to  open  our  hearts  on  this  subject,  and  to  represent  to  you  the  vanity, 
the  nothingness  of  every  thing  else  in  comparison,  we  feel  ourselves 
checked  by  an  appr;ehension  you  will  consider  it  merely  as  professional 
language,'  and  consequently  entitled  to  little  regard.  If,  however,  you 
will  only  turn  your  eyes  to  the  awful  scenes  before  you,  our  voice  may 
be  spared.  They  will  speak  loud  enough  of  themselves.  On  this 
subject  they  will  furnish  the  most  awful  and  momentous  instruction. 
From  them  you  will  learn,  that  the  safety  of  nations  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  arts  or  in  arms ;  that  science  may  flourish  amid  the  decay  of  huipanity ; 
that  the  utmost  barbarity  may  be- blended  with  the  utmost  refinement ; 
that  a  passion  for  speculation,  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God,  'and  a 
deep  sense  of  human  imperfection,  merely  hardens  the  heart ;  and 
that  aa  religion,  in  short,  is  the  great  tamer  of  the  breast,  the  source  of 
tranquillity  and  order,  so  the  orimes  of  voluptuousness  and  impiety 
inevitably  conduct  a  people,  before  they  are  aware,  to  the  brink  of 
desolation  and  anarchy. 

If  you  had  wished  to  figure  to  yourselves  a  country  which  had 
reached  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  you  would  undoubtedly 
have  turned  your  eyes  to  Franoe,  as  she  appeared  a  few  yeard  before 
the  revolution ;  illustrious  in  learning  and  genius ;.  the  favourite  abode 
of  the  arts,  and  the  mirror  of  fashion,  whither  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
from  all  countries  resorted,  to  acquire  the  last  polish  of  which  the 
human  character  is  susceptible.  Lulled  in  voluptuous  repose,  and 
dreaming  of  a  philosophical  millennium,  without  dependence  upon  God, 
like  the  generation  before  the  flood,  they  ate^  they  drank^  they  married^, 
they  were  given  in  marriage.  In  that  exuberant  soil  every  thing 
seemed  to  flourish  but  religion  and  virtue.     The  season  however  was 
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at  length  arrired  when  God  wob  resolved  to  pimish  their  impiely,  as 
well  as  to  arenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  whose  souls  had  for  a 
century  been  incessantly  crying  to  him  from  under  the  altar.  And 
what  method  did  he  employ  for  this  purpose  ?  When  He  to  whom 
vengeance  belongs,  when  He  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and 
whose  wisdom  is  inexhaustible,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  tliis 
strange  work,  he  drew  from  his  treasures  a  weapon  he  had  never  em- 
ployed before.  Resolving  to  make  their  punishment  as  signal  as  theff 
crimes,  he  neither  let  loose  an  inundation  of  barbarous  nations,  nor 
the  desolating  powers  of  the  universe :  he  neither  overwhelmed  them 
with  earthquakes,  nor  visited  them  with  pestilence.  He  summoned 
from  among  themselves  a  ferocity  more  teirible  than  either;  a  ferocity 
which^  mingling  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  borrowing  aid  from 
that  very  refinement  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  opposed,  turned  every 
man's  hand  against  his  neighbour^  sparing  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank, 
till,  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  greatness,  the  distresses  of  innocence 
and  the  tears  of  beauty,  it  terminated  its  career  in  the  most  unrelent^ 
ing  despotism.  Thou  art  righteous^  O  Lord^  which  art^  and  which 
was,  and  which  shaU  he,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus,  for  they  have 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets^  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood 
to  drinkjfor  they  are  worthy. 

If  the  weakness  of  htunanity  will  not  permit  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  movements  of  divine  justice ;  if,  from  the  deep  commiseration  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  so  much  wo,  our  tongue  falters  in  expressing 
those  sublime  sentiments  of  triumph  which  revelation  suggests  on  this 
occasion,  we  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  Being  who  knows  our  frame ; 
while  nothing  can  prevent  us,  at  least,  from  adoring  this  illustrions 
vindication  of  his  own  religion,  whose  divinity  we  see  is  not  less 
apparent  in  the  blessings  it  bestows,  than  in  the  calamities  which 
niark  its  departure. 

Our  only  security  against  similar  calamities  is  a  steady  adherence 
to  this  religion ;  not  the  religion  of  mere  f<Nrm  and  profession,  but  that 
vdiich  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  not  as  it  b  mutilated  and  debased  by 
the  refinements  of  a  false  philosophy,  but  as  it  exists  in  all  its  simplicity 
and  extent  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  consisting  in  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  in  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  If  this  religion 
revives  and  flourishes  among  us,  we  may  still  surmount  all  our  diffi- 
culties, and  no  weapon  formed  against  us  will  prosper :  if  we  despise 
or  neglect  it,  no  human  power  can  afford  us  protection.  Instead  of 
showing  our  love  to  our  country,  therefore,  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  let  us  choose  to  signalize  it  rather  by  beneficence,  by 
piety,  by  an  exemplary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  private  life,  under  a 
persuaskm  that  that  man,  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  tinll  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  best  patriot  who  is  the  best  Christian.  He  who  diffuses 
the  most  happiness  and  mitigates  the  most  distress  within  his  own 
circle  is  undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and  the  world, 
since  nothmg  more  is  necessary  than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his  con- 
duct, to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  cease  in  a 
moment     \¥hile  the  passion,  then,  of  some  is  to  shine,  of  some  to 
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g^Tern,  sod  of  others  to  accumulate,  let  one  great  paasion  alone  inflame 
our  breaeta,  the  paaaioa  which  reason  ratifies,  wliich  conscience 
a4)pfoves,  which  Heaven  inspires, — that  of  being  and  of  doing  good. 

Thore  is  no  vanity,  I  trust,  in  supposmg  that  the  reflections  which 
this  discouise  has  presented  to  your  view  have  awakened  those  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  gracious  interposi- 
tion in  the  restoraeion  of  peace,  which  you  are  impatient  io  express 
by  stfpnger  evidenpe  than  words.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a  plain 
path,  is  More  you*  While  the  eminence  of  the  divine  perfections  ren- 
ders it  impoMble'for  us  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  or  augment  the 
glocy  of  the  Creator,  he  has  left  dmoog  us*  for  the  exercise  of  our 
virtue,  the  indigent  amd  the  afflicted,  whom  he  has  in  an  especial  man- 
ner comsiilted  to  our  cai^  and  appointed  to  represent  hijnself.  The 
objects  of  the  iastitution  for  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  to  plead 
are  those  of  whom  the  very  mention  is  sufficient  to  excite  compassion 
in  every  feeling  mind, — the  sick  and  the  aged.poor*  To  be  scantily 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  endure  cold,  hunger,  and 
nakedness,  is  a. great  calamity  at  all  seasons ;  it.is  almost  unnecessary 
to  observe  how  much  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of 
disease,  when  exhausted  nature  demands  whatever  the  most  tender 
assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  its  languor  and  support  its  suflferings. 
it  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  affljcted  poor,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance which  increases  their  wants  cuts  ofl^  by  disqualifying  them 
for  labour,  the  means  of  their  supply.  Bodily  aflliction,  therefore, 
(alls  upon  them  with  sa  accumulated  weight.  Poor  at  best,  when 
seized  with  sickness  they  become  utterly  ^titute.  Incapable  even 
of  presenting,  themselves  to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remai^is  for  them 
but  silently  to  yield  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair.  The  second 
class  of  objects  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  society  to  relieve  are  the 
aged  poor.  Here  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  paint  to 
3rou  the  sorrows  of  old  age ;  a  period  indeed  which,  by  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, we  all  wish  to  reach,  while  we  shrink  with  a  sort  of  horror 
fiom  the  infirmities  and  suflerlngs  inseparable  from  that  melancholy 
season.  What  can  be  a  more  pitiable  object  than  decrepitude  sinking 
under  the  accumulated  load  of  years  and  of  penury !  Arrived  at  that 
period  when  the  most  fortunate  confess  they  have  no  pleasure,  how 
forlorn  is  his  situation  who,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has 
survived  his  last  child  or  his  last  friend.  Solitary  and  neglected,  with- 
out comfort  and  wkhout  hope,  depending  for  every  thing  on  a  kindness 
he  has  no  means  of  conciliating,  he  finds  liimself  left  alone  in  a  world 
to  which  he  has  ceased  to  belong,  and  is  only  felt  in  society  as  a  bur- 
den it  is  impatient  to  shake  onl  Such  ace  the  objects  to  which  this 
iastitution  solicits  your  regard. 

It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  most  excellent  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  society  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you,  that  no  relief  is  adminis- 

*  It  may  bo  oroper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  this  diamuree  waa  preached  fhr  the  benefit  of  a 
•enavolent  aoeiiily,  raeenUy  inatitvted  at  Cambridfe,  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  eick  and  aged  poor:  and 
ihat  one  principal  motive  with  the  author  fbcoumplying  with  the  reque^  of  ihe  society  in  pubH-h- 
labing  it  waa  a  desire  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  formation  of  similar  aodetiea 
•  otfeerpam.   AAuitMraaooamorthaliwcitmiaiawillbelbaD!attiieeiMiofitei«nB0ii. 
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tered  without  first  personally  visiting  the  objects  in  their  own  abode* 
By  such  means  the  precise  circumstances  of  each  case  are  clearly 
ascertained,  and  imposture  is  sure  to  be  detected.  Where  chanty  i» 
administered  withputahis  precaution,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
real  from  pretended  distress,  the  most  disinterested  benevc^ence  often 
fails  of  its  purpose;  and  that  is  yielded  to  clamorous  importunity 
which  is  withheld  from  lonely  want.  The  mischief  extends  much 
farther.  From  the  frequency  of  such  imposition,  the  best  minds  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  exercise  of  pecuniary  charity, 
till,  from  a  mistaken  persuasion  that  it  is  i^npossible  to  guard  against 
deception,  they  treat  the  moat  abandoned  and  the  most  deserving  with 
the  same  neglect.  Thus  the  heart  contracts  into  selfishness,  and 
those  delicious  emotions  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  Nature  im* 
planted  to  prompt  us  to  relieye  distress  become  extinct ;  a  loss  greater 
to  ourselves  than  to  the  objects  to  whom  we  deny  oar  compassion. 
To  prevent  a  degradation  of  character  so  fatal,  allow  me  to  urge  on 
all  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good,  on 
those  especially  who  are  indulged  with  afiluence  and  leisure,  the  im 
pbrtance  of  devoting  some  portion  of  their  time  in  inspecting^  as  well 
as  of  their  property  in  relieving^  the  distresses  of  the  poor. 

By  this  means  an  habitual  tenderness  will  be  cherished,  which  will 
heighten  inexpressibly  the  happiness  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  .most  effectually  counteract  that  selfishness  which  a  continual  ad- 
dietedness  to  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  ambition  never  fails  to  produce. 
Ad  selfishness  is  a  principle  of  continual  operation,  it  needs  to  be 
opposed  by  some  other  principle,  whose  operation  is  equally  tmiform 
and  steady ;  but  the  casual  impulse  of  compassion  excited  by  occa- 
sional applications  for  relief  is  by  no  means  equal  to  this  purpose. 
Then  only  will  benevolence  become  a  prevailing  habit  of  miml,  when 
its  exertion  enters  into  the  system  of  life,  and  occupied  some  stated 
portion  of  the  time  and  attention.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  worth 
while  to  reflect  how  much  consolation  the  poor  must  derive  from  find- 
ing they  are  the  objects  of  personal  attention  to  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours ;  that  they  are  acknowledged  a&  brethren  of  the  same  family ; 
and  that,  should  they  be  overtaken  with  affliction  or  calamity,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  perishing  unpitied  and  unnoticed.  With  all  the 
pride  that  wealth  is  apt  to  inspire,  how  seldom  are  the  opulent  truly 
aware  of  their  high  destination.  Placed  by  the  Lord  of  all  on  an 
eminence,  and  intrusted  with  a  superior  portion  of  his  goods,  to  them 
it  belongs  to  be  the  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  to  succour  distress,  to 
draw  merit  from  obscurity,  to  behold  oppression  and  want  vanish 
before  them,  and,  accompanied  wherever  they  move  with  perpetual 
benedictions,  to  present  an  image  of  Him,  who,  at  the  close  of  time, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed,  will  wipe  avoay  tears  from  all  faces. 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleasures  of 
voluptuousness  and  ambition,  compared  to  what  such  a  life  must 
aflbrd,  whether  we  compare  them  with  respect  to  the  present,  the 
review  of  the  past,  or  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

It  is  probable  some  may  object  that  such  exertions*  however  amiabie 
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A  Uiemselves,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  system  of  parochial 
relief  established  in  this  country.  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that 
however  useful  this  institution  may  be,  there  must  alwaVs  be  a  great 
deal  (tf  distress  which  it  can  never  relieve.  Like  all  national  instltu* 
tions.  It  is  incapable  of  bending  from  the  rigour  of  general  rules,  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  each  respective  case. 
Besides  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  much  tenderness  in  Uie  execu- 
tion of  a  legal  office,  the  machine  itself,  though  it  may  be  well  suited 
to  the  general  purpose  it  is  intended  to  answer,  is  too  large  and 
unwieldy  to  touch  those  minute  points  of  difference,  those  distinct 
kinds  and  gradations  of  distress  to  which  the  operation  of  personal 
benevolence  will  easily  adapt  itself.  In  addition  to  which,  it  will  occur 
to  those  who  reflect,  diat  on  account  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
poor,  the  parochial  system,  which  presses  hard  upon  many  ill  able  to 
bear  it,  is  already  strained  to  the  utmost. 

Although  the  society  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you  is  but  recently 
established,  it  has  been  enabled  painfully  to  ascertain  the  vast  propor* 
tion  of  its  objects  of  the  female  sex, — a  melancholy  circumstance, 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  on  more  accounts  than 
one.  Of  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  their  notice  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labours,  more  than  three-fourths  have  been  of  that 
description.  The  situation  of  females  without  fortune  in  this  country 
is  indeed  deeply  affecting.  Excluded  from  all  the  active  employments, 
in  which  they  might  engage  with  the  utmost  propriety,  by  men  who, 
to  the  injury  of  one  sex,  add  the  disgrace  of  making  the  other  effemi- 
nate and  ridiculous,  an  indigent  female,  the  object  probably  of  love 
and  tenderness  in  her  youth,  at  a  more  advanced  age  a  withered 
Hower !  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  and  die.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  most  amiiSile  part  of  our  species,  by  a  detestable  combination 
in  those  who  ought  to  be  their  protectors,  are  pushed  off  the  stage  as 
though  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  live  when  they  ceased  to  be  the 
objects  of  passion.  How  strongly  on  this  account  this  society  is  enti- 
tled to  your  attention  (as  woids  would  fail)  I  leave  to  the  pensive 
reflection  of  your  own  bosoms. 

To  descant  on  the  evils  of  poverty  might  seem  entirely  unnecessary 
(for  what  with  most  is  the  great  business  of  life,  but  to  remove  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  distance  ?)  were  it  not,  that  besides  its  being  the 
most  common  of  all  evils,  there  are  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  expose  it  to  neglect  The  seat  of  its  sufferings. are  the  appe- 
tites, not  the  passions ;  appetites  which  are  common  to  all,  and  whichi 
being  capable  of  no  peculiar  combinations;  confer  no  distinction. 
There  are  kinds  of  distress  founded  on  the  passions,  which,  if  not 
applauded,  are  at  least  admired  in  their  excess,  as  implying  a  peculiar 
refinement  of  sensibility  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  Embellished  by 
taste,  and  wrought  by  the  magic  of  genius  into  innumerable  forms, 
they  turn  grief  into  a  luxury,  and  draw  from  the  eyes  of  millions  deli- 
cious tears.  But  no  muse  ever  ventured  to  adorn  the  distresses  of 
poverty  or  the  sorrows  of  hunger.  Disgusting  taste  and  delicacy, 
and  presenting  nothing  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  they  are  mere"^ 
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miseiy  ia  all  its  nakedoess  and  defonnity.  Hence  shame  in  the  soA 
ferer,  contempt  in  die  beholder,  and  an  obscarity  of  station  which 
frequently  remores  them  from  the  view,  are  their  inseparable  portion.- 
Nor  can  I  reckon  it  on  this  account  among  the  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  that  by  the  multiplication  of  works  of  fiction  the  attention 
is  diverted  from  scenes  of  real  to  those  of  imaginary  distress ;  from 
the  distress  which  demands  relief  to  that  which  admits  of  embellish* 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which  the  understanding  is  enervated,  the 
heart  is  corrupted,  and  those  feelings  which  were  designed  to  stimulate 
to  active  benevolence  are  employed  in  nourishing  a  sickly  sensibility. 
To  a  most  impure  and  whimsical  writer,*  whose  very  humanity  is 
unnatural,  we  are  considerably  indebted  (or  this  innovation.  Thou^ 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  diffusing  a  wanner  colouring  over  the 
visions  of  fancy,  sensibility  is  often  a  source  of  exquisite  {Measures  to 
others  if  not  to  the  possessor,  yet  it  should  never  be  confounded  with 
benevolence ;  since  it  constitutes  at  best  rather  the  omamentrof  a  fine 
than  the  virtue  of  a  good  mind.  A  good  man  may  have  nothing  of  it, 
a  bad  man  may  have  it  in  abundance. 

Leaving  therefore  these  amusements  of  the  imagination  to  the  vain 
and  indolent,  let  us  awake  to  nature  and  truth ;  and  in  a  world  from 
which  we  must  so  shortly  be  summoned,  a  world  abounding  with  so 
many  real  scenes  of  heart-repding  distress  as  well  as  of  vice  and 
impiety,  employ  all  our  powers  in  relieving  the  one  and  in  correcting 
the  other ;  that  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  borders  of  eternity,  we 
may  not  be  tormented  with  the  awful  reflection  of  having  lived  in  vain. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  poverty  made  a  more  forcible  ^ 
peal  than  usual  to  the  heart,  it  is  unquestionably  that  which  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  the  calamities  of  which,  thou^  greatly  diminished 
by  the  auspicious  event  which  we  now  celebrate,  are  far  from  being 
entirely  removed.  Poverty  used  in  happier  times  to  be  discerned  in  a 
superior  meanness  of  apparel  and  the  toul  absence  of  omamentt  We 
have  seen  its  ravages  reach  the  man,  proclaiming  themselves  in  the 
tremblkg  step,  in  &e  dejected  countenance,  and  ^e  faded  £i>rm.  We 
have  seen  emaciated  infants,  no  ruddiness  in  their  cheeks,  no  spright- 
liness  in  their  motions,  while  the  eager  and  imploring  looks  of  their 
mothers,  reduced  below  the  loud  expressions  of  grief,  have  announced 
unutteraUe  anguish  and  silent  despair. 

From  the  rejections  which  have  been  made  on  the  peculiar  nature 
of  poverty,  you  will  easily  account  for  the  prodigious  stress  which  ia 
laid  on  the  duty  of  peewiiary  benevolence  in  the  Old  and  New  Test»- 
ments.  In  the  fonner,  God  delighted  in  assuming  the  character  of  the 
patron  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  in  the  latter,  the  short  definition  of  die 
religion  which  he  approves  ie  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  uddaw^  and  ta 
keep  himself  tOupotted  from  the  world.  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  well  knew  that,  since  the  entrance  of  sin,  selfishness  was  become 
the  epidemic  disease  of  human  nature ;  a  malady  which  almost  every 

*  TlM  mthor  allndM  to  Stonne,  the  whole  tendener  of  whoee  writtof»is  to  degrade  hamM  netura 
hf  leeol vinf  all  oar  peaelone  into  a  mere  animal  inetmcc,  and  (hat  of  the  groaacet  aort.  It  waa  pefw 
ftetly  natural  Ibr  aoch  a  wiiterio  eaaploy  bia  poweca  in  paaagTriziBf  n  aaak 
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tfain^  ^nds  to  inflame,  and  the  conquest  of  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  we  can  be  prepared  for  th&  felicity  of  heaven ;  that  what- 
ever leads  us  out  of  ourselves,  whatever  unites  us  to  him  and  his 
creatures  in  pure  love,  is  an  important  step  towards  the  recovery  of 
his  image ;  and  finally,  that  his  church  would  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  poor  of  this  toorldj  rich  in  faiths  and  heirs  of  the  king' 
danij  whom  he  was  resolved  to  shield  from  the  contempt  of  all  who 
respect  his  authority,  by  selecting  them  from  the  innumerable  millions 
of  mankind  to  be  the  peculiar  representatives  of  himself. 

Happy  are  they  whose  lives  correspond  to  these  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  who,  looking  beyond  the  transitory  distinctions  which  prevail 
here,  and  will  vanish  at  the  first  approach  %of  eternity,  honour  God  in 
his  children,  and  Christ  in  his  image.  How  much,  on  the  conpraryi 
are  those  to  be  pitied,  in  whatever  sphere  they  move,  who  live  to 
themselves,  immindful  of  the  commg  of  their  Lord.  When  he  shaU 
come  and  shall  not  keep  silence,  token  afire  shall  devour  before  him^  and 
it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him^  every  thing,  it  is  true, 
will  combine  to  fill  them  with  consternation ;  yet,  methinks,  neither  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  nor  the  trump  of  God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  Judge  itself,  from  which  the  heavens  will 
flee  away,  will  be  so  dismaying  and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight 
of  the  poor  members  of  Christ ;  whofn,  having  spurned  and  neglected 
in  the  days  of  their  humiliation,  they  will  then  behold  with  amazement 
united  to  their  Lord,  covered  with  his  glory,  and  seated  on  his  throne. 
How  will  they  be  astonished  to  see  Siem  surrounded  wiA  so  much 
majesty!  How  wiH  they  cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence! 
How  will  they  curse  that  gold  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  fire, 
and  that  avarice,  that  indolence,  that  voluptuousness  which  WUl  entitle 
ittem  to  so  much  misery  !  You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of 
Christ  is  the  only  wisdom :  you  will  then  be  convinced  it  is  better  to 
be  endeared  to  the  cottage  than  admired  in  the  palace  ;  when  tb  have 
wiped  the  tears  of  the  afllicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherleae,  shall  be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour 
of  princes. 
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.         :  ACCOtnST  OF 

THE  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 

FOR 

THE    RELIEF  OF  THE    SICK  AND  AGED  POCK. 
iNarrruTED  at  Cambridge,  180i. 


Blessed  is  he  that  ctmsideretk  the  poor.— Psalm  xli.  1. 

Itiainnarti  m  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  or  the  least  of  these  iny  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.— Mdtt  AAV,  40. 


That  benevolence  is  an  habitual  duty,  arising  out  of  our  constitution  as  rational 
and  social  creatures,  and  enforced  upon  us  by  the  most  powerful  motives  as  Chris- 
tians, no  one  will  deny.  The  various  exertions  of  the  humane  and  the  pious,  in 
private  circles  and  in  public  institutions,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
sentiment ;  but  notwithstanding  those  exertions,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  en- 
largement. Those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  cottages  or  the 
chambers  of  the  poor,  are  too  frequently  the  melancholy  witnesses  of  that  extreme 
povertVj  pining  sickness,  and  poignant  distress  which  energetically  call  for  relief. 

With  the  design  of  administering,  in  some  degree,  such  relief,  a  number  of  per- 
sons have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  are 
such,  that  it  may  with  the  greatest  truth  be  said  to  deserve^  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  it  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  as  may  render  it  a  blessing  to 
the  poor  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  is  likewise  ardently  hoped,  that  the  society 
will  meet  with  such  further  encouragement  that  its  benevolent  exertions  may  no* 
be  confined  to  the  town,  but  extended  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  yiRST  object  of  the  society  is,  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  sicii 
and  the  aoed  poor.  To  select  proper  objects,  and  guard  against  the  abuses  attend- 
ing indiscriminate  relief,  visiters  will  be  appointed  to  examine  and  judge  of  the 
nature  of  every  case,  and  to  report  the  same  to  a  committee  of  the  society. 

The  srcond  object  of  the  society  is,  the  moral  and  religioits  improvement  of 
the  objects  relieved.  A  word  spoken  in  due  season  (says  the  Wise  Man)  how  good 
is  it}  The  hour  of  affliction,  the  bed  of  sickness,  afford  the  most  seasonable 
opportunities  for  usefulness  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  heart  may  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  be  open  to  the  best  of  impressions  at  such  a  season,  and  when  under  a 
sense  of  obligation  for  relief  already  administered. 

In  a  society  like  the  present,  all  distinctions  of  sects  and  parties  are  lost  in  the 
one  general  design  of  doing  good  ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  societies, 
nearly  similar,  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
metropolis,  in  relieving  the  distress  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  affords  reason  to  hope,  that  under 
the  divine  blessing  similar  success  will  attend  the  society  established  in  this  town. 

RULES. 

I.  Any  person,  of  whatever  denomination,  age,  or  sex,  disposed  to  assist  this 
benevolent  undertaking,  may  be  admitted  a  subscriber  ;  each  subscriber,  on  admis- 
sion, to  pay  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  from  twopence  per  week  to  any  sum 
6ucb  subscriber  may  think  proper. 
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II.  That  the  business  of  this  society  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  fourteen 
persons,  including  the  treasurer  and  secretary ;  five  of  whom  shall  be  competent 
to  transact  business : — that  the  committee  be  open  to  any  member  of  the  society 
who  may  think  proper  to  attend.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  committee  by 
death  or  resignation,  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
Lll  up  such  vacancy. 

III.  That  the  committee  meet  monthly  at  each  other's  houses,  to  receive  reports, 
consider  of  cases,  appoint  visiters,  and  audit  their  accounts. 

IV.  That  there  be  an  annual  general  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given, 
when  the  state  of  the  society  shall  be  reported,  and  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
committee  appointed,  to  manage  the  concerns  thereof. 

V.  That  the  sick  and  the  agp.d  be  esteemed  the  only  objects  of  the  compassion 
of  this  society  ;  and  when  the  fund  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  the  cases 
of  the  sick  alone  shall  be  attended  to. 

VI.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  recommend  a  case  until  three  months 
afler  his  or  her  subscription  hath  commenced,  nor  if  four  months  in  arrears,  until 
such  arrears  be  discharged,  provided  they  have  received  notice  of  the  same. 

VII.  That  no  case  be  received  but  from  a  subscriber,  who  is  expected  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  case  recommended,  and  to  report  the  particulars  to  ono 
of  the  visiters. 

VIII.  That  the  visiters  be  appointed  to  administer  relief,  and  not  the  person 
who  recommends  the  case. 

IX.  That  no  subscribers,  while  they  continue  such,  shall  receive  any  relief 
from  this  society,  nor  shall  any  of  those  who  conduct  the  business  thereof  receive 
any  gratuity  for  their  services. 

The  committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  appointed  as  visiters  in  rotation. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the  treasurer,  secretary,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  agreeably  to  public  no'.ice,  at  Mr. 
Alderman  Ind's,  on  Monday,  May  3,  1802: — ft  was  resolved,  That  when  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  society  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  and  the  fund  to  thirty 
pounds,  the  committee  he  empowered  to  extend  relief  to  other  di&tresded  object* 
besides  the  sick  and  the  aged. 
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THE  SENTIMENTS  PROPER  TO  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS: 

A    SERMON, 

PREACHED    AT 

BRIDGE-STREET,  BRISTOL, 

October  19,  1S03  ; 

BEING   THE   DAY   APPOINTED    FOR   A   GENERAL   FAST. 


Uter  esaet,  non  uler  imperarei.— Cicffa. 
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,    ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for  this  discourse  appearing  so 
long  after  it  was  preached.  The  fact  is,  the  writer  was  engaged  on 
an  exchange  of  services  for  a  month  with  his  highly  esteemed  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  author  of  an  excellent  volume  of 
sermons  on  practical  subjects,  at  the  time  it  was  dfilivered,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  writing  it  till  he  returned.  As  it  touches  entirely  on 
permanent  topics,  except  what  relates  to  the  threatened  invasion  still 
impending  over  us,  he  knows  not  but  it  may  be  as  suitable  now  as  if 
it  had  appeared  earlier.  As  it  is,  he  commits  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
pubhc.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  the  allusion  to  tlie  effects  of  the 
tragic  muse*  should  have  been  marked  as  a  quotation,  though  the 
author  knows  not  with  certainty  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  He  believes 
it  fell  from  the  elegant  pen  of  an  iUustrious  female,  Mrs«  More* 

Shelfoed,  iVim.  30,  1803. 

V0L.I.-F  .     ■  *'^'*^^ 

•      r.'  ' 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  author  has  corrected  those  errors  of  the  press 
which  in  the  former  were  very  considerable.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
have  founded  a  criticism  entirely  on  one  of  them.  The  author  had 
remarked,  that  infideUty  was  bred  in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  cor- 
rupted Christianity.  The  printer  having  omitted  the  word  coTntpted, 
the  Reviewers  remark  that  they  never  found  in  their  map  of  Chris- 
tianity any  stagnant  marshes.  Having  mentioned  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers, he  must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  most  singular  error  into 
which  they  have  been  betrayed ;  that  of  supposing  the  author  had 
confounded  Aristotle  with  Mrs.  More.  It  is  well  knowni  to  every  one 
who  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  learning,  that  the  great  critic  of 
antiquity  represents  the  design  of  tragedy  to  be  that  of  purifying  the 
heart  by  pity  and  terror.  It  appeared  to  the  author  that  infidelity,  by 
the  crimen  and  disorders  it  has  produced  in  society,  was  not  inca- 
pable of  answering  a  similar  purpose.  He  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  comparison;  but  it  havinor  occurred  to  him  afterward  that 
he  had  read  a  similar  passage  in  Mrs.  More,  he  thought  it  right  to 
notice  this  circumstance  in  an  advertisement ;  in  which  he  says  he 
apprehends  the  allusion  to  the  tragic  muse  to  belong  to  Mrs,  More. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  of  its  being  the  purpose  of  tragedy  to  purify 
the  heart  by  pity  and  terror  that  he  ascribed  to  that  celebrated  female ; 
but  solely  the  allusion  to  that  opinion  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
infidelity.  It  is  on  this  slender  foundation,  however,  that  the  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  with  what  design  is  best  known  to  himself, 
has  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  ascribing  to  Mrs.  More,  as  its 
author,  a  critical  opinion  which  has  been  current  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  He  is  certain  his  words  will  not  support  any  such 
construction,  though  he  will  not  contend  that  he  has  expressed  him- 
self with  all  the  clearness  that  might  be  wished. 

He  is  sorry  to  find  some  passages  towards  the  close  of  the  sermon 
have  given  ofl^ence  to  persons  whom  he  highly  esteems.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  author  has  admitted  to  heaven  a  crowd  of  legis- 
lators, patriots,  and  heroes,  whose  title  to  that  honour,  on  Christian 
principles,  is  very  equivocal.  In  reply  to  which,  he  begs  it  to  be 
remembered  that  the  New  Testament  teaches,  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  ;  that  in  every  nation^  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right- 
eousness  is  accepted  of  him ;  that  we  may  be  certain  there  will  not 
be  wanting  in  the  innumerable  assembly  around  the  throne  some  of 
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thp  highest  rank  and  of  the  most  illustrious  talents ;  and  that  the 
writer  has  qualified  the  character  of  those  legislators  and  patriots 
Mrhom  he  has  represented  as  being  in  heaven  with  the  epithet  of 
virtuous  ;  and  this,  after  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he 
comprehended  in  his  idea  of  virtue.    He  has  been  censureu  for  anempt^ 
Ing  to  animate  the  defenders  of  their  country,  by  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  immortality,  should  they  fall  in  the  contest ;  and  it  has  been 
asked  why,  instead  of  amusing  them  with  this  phantom,  not  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  religious  preparation  for  death, 
when  he  must  be  aware  it  is  very  possible  for  men  to  die  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and  yet  fall  short  of  future  happiness.     The 
writer  is,  indeed,  fully  persuaded,  that  in  the  concerns  of  salvation  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  detached  instance  of  virtuous  conduct ; 
that  a  solid  piety  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  that  without,  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord.     But  after  having  employed  a  great  part  of 
the  preceding  discourse  in  urging  the  necessity  of  repentance,  he  may 
surely  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  admo- 
nitions have  been  attended  to;  and  without  treading  over  the  same 
ground,  in  an  address  to  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  just  entering 
the  field,  to  advert  to  topics  more  immediately  connected  with  military 
prowess.     It  was  never  his  intention  to  place  worldly  on  a  level  with 
religious  considerations,  or  to  confound  the  sentiments  of  honour  with 
the  dictates  of  duty.     But  as  the  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  both  natural,  and  both  innocent  within  certain  limits,  he  was  not 
aware  there  could  be  any  impropriety,  when  he  had  already  dwelt 
largely  on  religious  topics,  to  oppose  one  natural  sentiment  to  another. 
He  who  confines  himself  to  such  considerations  violates  the  character 
of  the  Christian  minister ;  he  who  neglects  them  entirely  is  wanting 
to  the  duties  of  the  present  crisis.     The  WTiter  has  only  to  add  on 
this  head,  that  in  the  addresses  on  similar  occasions  in  the  Scriptures 
there  is  rarely  a  greater  mixture  of  religious  topics,  or  more  reserve 
in  appealing  to  other  motives,  than  is  found  here ;  so  that  if  he  has 
erred,  his  error  is  countenanced  by  the  highest,  that  is,  by  inspired 
authority. 

Finally :  he  has  been  censured  for  expressing  in  such  strong  terms 
his  detestation  of  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  It  has  been  said,  that 
however  just  his  representation  may  be,  it  is  losing  sight  of  the  true 
design  of  a  national  fast,  which  is  to  confess  and  bewail  our  own  sins, 
instead  of  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  others.  That  this  is  the  true 
end  of  a  public  fast  the  writer  is  convinced ;  on  which  account  he  has 
expressly  cautioned  his  readers  against  placing  reliance  on  their  sup- 
posed superiority  in  virtue  to  their  enemies.  What  he  has  said  of 
the  character  of  Buonaparte  is  with  an  entirely  different  view  ;  it  is 
urged,  not  as  a  ground  of  security,  but  as  a  motive  to  the  most  vigor- 
ous resistance.  In  this  view  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  too  deeply 
impressed.  When  a  people  are  threatened  with  invasion,  will  it  be 
affirmed  tliat  the  personal  character  of  the  invader  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  whetlier  he 
possess  the  virtuous  moderation  of  a  Washington,  or  the  restless  and 
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insatiable  ambition  of  a  Buonaparte  T  Though  hostile  invasion  is  an 
unspeakable  calamity  in  any  situation,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  as  many  modifications  as  the  dispositions  and 
designs  of  the  invaders ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance  the  crimes  of 
our  enemy  supply  the  most  cogent  motives  to  resistance,  can  it  be 
wrong  to  turn  his  vices  against  himself;  and,  by  imprinting  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to 
put  them  more  thoroughly  on  their  guard  against  their  effects  ! 

It  may  be  thought  a  sermon  on  a  fast-day  sliould  have  comprehended 
a  fuller  enumeration  of  our  national  sins,  and  this  was  the  autiior's 
design  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  obser\'ing  that  these  themes,  from  the  press  at 
least,  seem  to  make  no  kind  of  impression ;  and  that  whatever  the 
most  skilful  preacher  can  advance  is  fastidiously  repelled  as  stale 
and  professional  declamation.  The  people  in  general  are  settled  into 
an  indifference  so  profound,  with  respect  to  all  such  subjects,  that  the 
preacher  who  arraigns  tf^eir  vices  in  the  most  vehement  manner  has 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  exciting  their  displeasure ;  but  it  is  well  if, 
long  before  he  has  finished  his  reproofs,  he  has  not  lulled  thera  to 
sleep.  From  a  due  consideration  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  direct  the  attention  to  what  appeared  to 
him  the  chief  source  of  public  degeneracy,  rather  than  insist  at  largo 
on  particular  vices.  He  has  in  this  edition,  in  some  places,  expanded 
the  illustration  where  it  appeared  defective,  as  well  as  corrected  t^e 
gross  errors  of  the  press  which  disfigured  the  discourse ;  being  desirous, 
ere  it  descends  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the  natural  exit  of  such  pub- 
lications, of  presenting  it  for  once  in  an  amended  form,  that  it  may  at 
least  be  decendy  interred. 
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Jeremiah  viii.  8. 


J  hearkened  and  heard,  hut  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented 
him  of  his  wickedness,  saying.  What  have  I  done  1  every  one  turned 
to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 

Though  we  are  well  assured  the  Divine  Being  is  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  men  at  all  times,  yet  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  he  is 
peculiarly  so  while  they  are  under  his  correcting  hand.  As  he  does 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men,  he  is  wont  to  do  it  slowly  and 
at  intervals,  waiting,  if  w^e  may  so  speak,  to  see  whether  the  preceding 
chastisement  will  produce  the  sentiments  which  shall  appease  his 
anger,  or  those  which  shall  confirm  his  resolution  to  punish.  When 
sincere  humiliation  and  sorrow  for  past  offences  take  place,  his  dis- 
pleasure subsides,  he  relents,  and  repents  himself  of  the  evil.  Thus 
he  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah: — At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced, 
.  turn  from  their  evil,  I  voill  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 

We  are  this  day  assembled  at  the  call  of  our  sovereign,  to  humble 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  under  a  sense  of  our  sins, 
and  to  implore  his  interposition,  that  we  may  not  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  nor  fall  a  prey  to  the  malice  of  those  who  hate 
ns.  It  is  surely  then  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  see  to  it,  that  our 
humiliation  be  deep,  our  repentance  sincere,  and  the  dispositions  we 
cherish,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  we  form,  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  crisis  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion;  such,  in  a  word,  as 
Omniscience  will  approve. 

In  the  words  of  the  text,  the  Lord  reproaches  the  people  of  Israel 
with  not  speaking  aright,  and  complains  that,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  language  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humiliation,  he  witnessed 
nothing  but  an  insensibility  to  his  reproofs,  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  guih,  with  a  fatal  eagerness  to  rush  to  their  former  courses.  He 
hearkened  and  heard,  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented  him- 
self of  his  iniquity,  nor  said.  What  have  I  done?  but  every  one  rushed 
to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 

As  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration  are  invariable,  and  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
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Israel  at  the  time  this  portion  of  prophecy  was  penned,  perhaps  we 
cannot  better  improve  the  present  solemnity  than  by  taking  occasion, 
from  tlie  words  before  us,  to  point  out  some  of  those  sentiments  and 
views  which  appear  in  the  present  crisis  not  to  be  right ;  and,  after 
explodincr  these,  to  endeavour  to  substitute  more  correct  ones  in  their 
stead. 

1.  They  who  content  themselves  with  tracing  national  judgments 
to  their  natural  causes,  without  looking  higher,  entertain  a  view  of  the 
subject  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present  season.  When 
you  have  imputed  to  the  effects  of  an  unparalleled  convulsion  on  the 
Continent,  to  the  relative  situation  of  foreign  powers,  to  the  turbulent 
passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  an  individual,  the  evils  which 
threaten  us,  what  have  you  done  to  mitigate  those  evils  ?  WTiat 
alleviation  have  you  afforded  to  perplexity  and  distress  ?  They  still  exist 
in  all  their  force.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  discourage  political 
inquir}%  An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  great  events,  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  more  hidden  causes  v.-hich  influence,  under  God,  the 
destiny  of  nations,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  more  noble 
than  almost  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  widest  field,  and 
grasps  a  chain  whose  links  are  the  most  numerous,  complicated, 
and  subtle.  The  most  profound  political  speculations,  however,  the 
most  refined  theories  of  government,  though  they  establish  the  fame 
of  their  authors,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  have  had  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  nations.  As  the  art  of  criticism  never 
made  an  orator  or  a  poet,  though  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
so  the  comprehensive  speculation  of  modern  times,  which  has  reviewed 
and  compared  the  manners  and  institutions  of  every  age  and  country, 
has  never  formed  a  wi&e  government  or  a  happy  people.  It  arrives 
too  late  for  that  purpose,  since  it  owes  its  existence  to  an  extensive 
survey  of  mankind,  under  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  through  all  those 
periods  of  national  improvement  and  decay  in  which  the  happiest 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  policy  have  been  already  made.  The  welfare 
of  a  nation  depends  much  less  on  the  refined  wisdom  of  the  few  than 
on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  many:  and  as  moral  and  religious 
principles  have  the  chief  infiuence  In  forming  that  character,  so  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  God,  a  deep  sense  of  his  dominion, 
is  among  the  first  of  those  principles.  While  we  attend  to  the  opera- 
tion of  second  causes,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a  Being  placed 
above  them,  who  can  move  and  arrange  them  at  pleasure,  and  in  whose 
hands  they  never  fail  to  accomplish  tlie  purposes  of  his  unerring 
counsel.  The  honour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  requires  that  his  supremacy 
should  be  acknowledged,  his  agency  confessed ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  which  he  more  intends  by  his  chastisements  than  to  extort  this 
confession,  or  any  thitig  he  more  highly  resents  than  an  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  the  concerns  of  his  own  world.  Wo  mito  fhem 
(saith  Isaiah)  that  ruse  up  early  in  the  mornings  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drhik;  that  continue  until  nighty  till  wine  inflame  them  I  And 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tahret  and  pipe^  and  wine  are  in  their  feast Jf : 
but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lordy  neither  consider  the  operatian 
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of  his  hands.*  The  aame  prophet  complams,  that  while  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  was  liAed  up  they  would  not  see ;  but  he  adds,  they  shall  see 
If  lighter  chastisements  will  not  suffice,  he  has  heavier  in  reserve ;  it 
they  despise  his  reproofs,  he  will  render  his  anger  with  fury^  his  iv- 
hukes  toith  flames  of  fire.  He  is  resolved  to  overcome ;  and  what  must 
be  tiie  issue  of  a  contest  with  Omnipotence  it  is  as  easy  to  foresee  as 
it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 

2.  They  s^ak  not  aright  who,  instead  of  placing  their  reliance  on 
God  for  safety,  repose  only  on  an  arm  of  flesh. — ^The  perfect  una- 
nimity which  prevails,  the  ardour  to  defend  evjpry  thing  dear  to  us 
which  is  expressed  by  all  classes,  the  sacrifices'  cheerfully  made,  th^ 
labours  sustained,  and  the  mighty  preparations  by  sea  and  land  which 
the  vigilance  of  government  has  set  on  foot  to  repel  the  enemy  from 
our  coasts,  or  ensure  his  discomfiture  should  he  arrive,  must  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  even^  well-disposed  mind.  They  afibrd,  as  far  as 
human  means  can  anord,  a  well-founded  prospect  of  success.  Though 
there  is,  on  this  account,  no  room  to  despond,  but  much,  on  the 
contrary,  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  favourable  issue  to  the  contest; 
yet  nothing,  surely,  can  justify  that  language  of  extravagant  boast, 
that  proud  confidence  in  our  national  force,  without  a  dependence  upon 
God,  which,  however  fashionable  it  may  be,  is  as  remote  from  the 
dictates  of  true  courage  as  of  true  piety.  True  courage  is  firm 
and  unassuming:  true  piety,  serious  and  humble.  In  the  midst  of 
all  our  preparations,  we  shall^  if  we  are  wise,  repose  our  chief  confi- 
dence in  Him  who  has  every  element  at  his  disposal ;  who  can  easily 
disconcert  the  wisest  councils,  confound  the  mightiest  projects,  and 
save,  when  he  pleases,  by  many  or  by  few.  While  the  vanity  of 
such  a  pretended  reliance  on  Providence  as  supersedes  the  use  of 
means  is  readily  confessed,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  not  sufiiciently 
careful  to  guard  against  a  contrary  extreme,  in  its  ultimate  effects  not 
less  dangerous.  If  to  depend  on  the  interposition  of  Providence 
without  human  exertion  be  to  tempt  God;  to  confide  in  an  arm  ol 
flesh,  without  seeking  his  aid,  is  to  deny  him :  the  former  is  to  .be 
pitied  for  its  weakness,  the  latter  to  be  censured  for.  its  unpiety ;  noi 
is  it  easy  to  say  which  aflfords  the  worst  omen  of  success.  Let  us 
avoid  both  these  extremes ;  availing  oujrselves  of  all  the  resources 
which  wisdom  can  suggest  or  energy  produce,  let  us  still  feel 
and  acknowledge  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God.  With  humble 
and  contrite  hearts,  with  filial  confidence  and  afl^ection,  let  us  flee  to 
his  arms,  that  thus  we  may  enjoy  the  united  supports  of  reason  and 
religion;  and  every  principle,  human  and  divine,  may  concur  to  assure 
us  of  our  safety.  Thus  shall  we  efiectually  shun  the  denunciations  so 
frequent  and  so  terrible  contained  in  his  holy  word  against  the  vanity 
of  human  confidences.  Cursed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  man^  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm. 

3.  Their  conduct  is  not  to  be  approved  who,  in  the  present  crisis, 
uidulge  in  wanton  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  measures  of  our 
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rulers  I  say  wanton  and  iniiserimhmie^  because  the  priTilege  o(  een 
suring  with  moderatioa  and  decency  the  measuiea  of  government  is 
essential  to  a  free  constitution ;  a  priyilege  which  can  never  lose  its 
▼ahie  in  the  eyes  of  the  publio  till  it  is  licenticmsly  abused.  The  tem- 
perate exercise  of  this  privilege  is  a  most  useAil  restraint  on  those 
errors  and  excesses  to  which  the  possession  of  power  supplies  a 
temptation.  The  free  expression  of  the  public  voice  is  capable  of 
overawing  those  who  have  nothing  besides  to  apprehend;  and  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  one  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy  for  men 
in  the  most  elevatkl  stations  to  despis^.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  unrestrained  discussion  of  national  affairs  not  only  gives  weight  to 
the  sentiments,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  a 
people  ;  and,  consequently,  to  increase  diat  general  fund  of  talent  and 
information  from  wluch  the  accomplishments  even  of  statesmen  them- 
selves must  be  ultimately  derived.  While,  therefore,  we  maintain  this 
privilege  with  jealous  care,  let  us  be  equally  careful  not  to  abuse  it 
There  is  a  respect,  in  my  apprehension,  due  to  civil  governors  an 
account  of  their  office^  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  violate  even 
when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  blaming  their  measures.  When 
the  apoaUe  Paul  was  betrayed  into  an  intemperate  expression  of  anger 
against  the  Jewish  high-priest,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  station  he 
occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  apologized,  and 
quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  says,  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  In  agreement  with  which, 
the  New  Testament  subjoins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  God  that  of  hon- 
ouring the  king;  and  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcates  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  their  power  as  from 
a  respect  for  their  office. 

The  ancient  prophets,  it  is  true,  in  the  immediate  discharge  of  their 
functions,  appear  to  have  treated  kings  and  princes  with  no  sort  of 
ceremony.  But  before  we  establish  their  style  into  a  precedent,  let  us 
recollect  they  were  privileged  persons,  speaking  expressly  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  who  gave  them  his  words  and  invested  them  for  the 
moment  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty. 

Apart  from  the  personal  characters  of  nders,  which  are  fluctuating 
and  variable,  you  will  find  the  apostles  continually  enjoin  respect  to 
government,  as  government^  as'  a  permanent  ordinance  of  God,  suscep- 
tible of  various  modifications  from  human  wisdom,  but  essential,  under 
some  form  or  other,  to  the  existence  of  society ;  and  affording  a  repre- 
sentation, faint  and  inadequate  it  is  true,  but  stUl  a  representation  of 
the  dominion  of  God  over  the  earth.  The  wisdom  of  resting  the  duty 
of  submts&ion  on  this  ground  is  obvious.  The  possession  of  office 
forms  a  plain  and  palpable  distinction,  liable  to  no  ambiguity  or  dispute. 
Personal  merits,  on  the  contrary,  are  easily  comested,  so  that  if  the 
obligation  of  obedience  were  founded  on  these,  it  would  have  no  kind 
of  force,  nor  retain  any  sort  of  hold  on  the  conscience  ;  the  bonds  of 
tocial  order  might  be  dissqlved  by  an  epigram  or  a  song.  The  more 
liberal  sentiments  of  respect  for  institutions  being  destroyed,  nothing 
would  remain  to  ensure  tranquillity  but  a  servDe  fear  of  men.     In  the 
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absence  of  those  sentimentSf  as  the  mildesl  exertion  of  authority 
would  be  felt  as  an  injury,  authority  would  soon  oease  to  be  mild ;  and 
princes  would  have  no  alternative  but  that  of  governing  their  subjects 
with  the  severe  jealousy  of  a  master  ov^r  slaves  impatient  of  revolt : 
so  narrow  is  the  boundary  which  separates  a  licentious  freedom  from 
a  ferocious  tyranny  !  How  incomparably  more  noble,  salutary,  and 
just  are  the  maxims  the  apostles  lay  down  on  this  subject.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  :  for  there  is  no  pov>er  but  of 
God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood :  whosoever  resisteth 
therefore  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Godj  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  datnnation.  For  rulers  are  not .  a  terror  to 
good  works^  but  to  the  evil.  WUt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  y  the  same.  For  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject^  not  only  for  wraths  but  also  for  conscience^  sake.  We  shall  do 
well  to  guard  against  any  system  which  would -withdraw  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  rulers  and  to -society  from  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience ; 
that  principle  of  the  mind  whose  prerogative  h  is  to  prescribe  to  every 
other,  and  to  pronounce  that  definitive  sentence  from  which  there  is  no 
appeals  A  good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  his 
duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  witliout  inquiring  at  every  step  why  he 
should  perform  them,  or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases  and 
situations  in  which  they  would  be  liable  to  limitations  and  exceptions. 
Instead  of  being  curious  after  these  (for  I  do  not  deny  that  such  excep- 
tions exist),  let  the  great  general  duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority 
be  engraven  on  our  liearts,  wrought  into  the  very  habit  of  the  mind, 
and  noade  a  part  of  our  elementary  morality. 

At  this  season  especially,  when  unanimity  is  so  requisite,  every 
endeavour  to  excite  discontent,  by  reviling  the  character  or  depreciating 
the  talents  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration,  is 
highly  criminal.  Without  suspicion  of  flattery,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country  6anhot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  the  vast  preparations  they  have  made ,  for  our  defence 
claim  our  gratitude ;  and  that  if,  in  a  situation  so  arduous,  and  in  the 
management  of  affairs  so  complicated  and  difficult,  they  have  com- 
mitted mistakes,  they  are  amply  entitled  to  a  caiidid  construction  of 
tlieir  measures. 

Having  been  detained  by  these  reflectioiis  somewhat  longer  than 
was  intended,  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  those  religious  considerations 
which  are  more  immediately  appropriate  to  the  present  season.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  add, 

4,  That  they  appear  to  entertam  mistaken  sentiments  who  rely  with 
too  much  confidence  for  success  on  our  supposed  superiority  in  virtue 
to  our  enemies.  Such  a  confidence  betrays  inieittention  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  Providence*  Wherever  tliere  is  conscious  guilt,  there  is 
room  to  apprehend. punishment;  nor  is  it  for  the  criminal  to  decide 
where  the  merited  punishment  shall  first  fall.  The  cup  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure is,  indeed,  presented  successively  to  guilty  nations,  but  it  by 
no  means  invariably  begins  with  those  who  have  run  the  greatest 
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career  in  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  judgment  often  begins  at  the  house 
of  God ;  and  he  frequently  chastises  his  servants  with  severity  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  He  assured  Abraham 
his  seed  should  be  afflicted  in  Egypt  for  four  hundred  years,  and  that 
after  their  expiration  the  nation  that  afflicted  them  he  would  judge. 
The  Assyrian  monarchs,  blind  and  impious  idolaters,  were  permitied 
for  a  long  period  lo  oppress  his  chosen  people  ;  after  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  punished  the  fruit  of  the  proud  heart  of  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  and  having  accomplished  his  design  in  their  correction,  cast 
the  rod  into  the  fire.  His  conduct  on  such  occasions  resembles  that 
of  a  parent,  who,  full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
animadverts  upon  faults  in  the?n,  which  he  suffers  to  pass  without 
notice  in  persons  for  whom  he  is  less  interested.  Let  us  adore  both 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  God.  The  punishments  which  are 
designed  to  amend  are  inflicted  with  comparative  vigilance  and  speed ; 
those  which  are  meant  to  destroy  are  usually  long  suspended,  while 
the  devoted  victims  pass  on  with  seeming  impunity. 

But,  independent  of  this  consideration,  that  superiority  in  virtue 
which  is  claimed  may  be  neither  so  great  nor  so  certain  as  we  are 
ready  at  first  to  suppose.     To  decide  on  the  comparative  guilt  of  two 

•  individuals,  much  more  of  two  nations,  demands  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  circumstances  than  we  are  usually  able  to  obtain.  To 
settle  a  question  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  inspect  the 
manners  of  each;  for  the  quality  of  actions,  considered  in  themselves, 
is  one  thing,  and  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belong  is  another.  Before  we  can  determine  such  a  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  weigh  and  estimate  the  complicated  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  tendency  of  all  their  institutions,  their  respective 
degrees  of  information,  and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  are  placed.  And  who  is  equal  to  such  a 
survey  but  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  decide  on  the 
character  both  of  nations  and  individuals  ? 

Our  enemies,  it  is  true,  in  the  moments  of  anarchy  and  madness, 

,  treated  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  an  ostentation  of  insult ;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  religion  had  been  disguised  and  almost  concealed  from 
their  view  under  a  veil  of  falsehoods  and  imposiures.  The  religion 
they  rejected,  debased  by  foreign  infusions,  mingled  with  absurd 
tenets,  trifling  superstitions,  and  cruel  maxims,  retained  scarce  any 
traces  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  The  best  of  men  were  compelled 
to  flee  their  country  to  avoid  its  persecuting  fury,  while  the  souls  under 
the  altar  were  employed  day  and  night  in  accusing  it  before  God. 
Religious  inquiry  was  suppressed,  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God  dis- 
countenanced, or  rather  prohibited,  and  that  book  to  loose  whose  seals 
the  Lamb  condescended  to  be  slain  impiously  closed  by  those  who 
styled  themselves  its  ministers.  In  this  situation,  it  is  less  surprising 
if  the  body  of  the  people,*  misled  by  pretended  pliilosophers,  lost  sight 

•  The  aathor  begn  this  remark  may  be  understood  lo  apply  to  tho  French  people  on! v.  and  not  hj 
any  means  to  their  inflilel  leaders.  Of  the  inndfliiy  ot'  the  laiter,  there  nerds  no  oiher  jioluiion  to  be 
given  than  Ihe  iscripiure  one :  They  loved  darkness  Tatlier  than  ligktt  iftcaune  tketr  dttd»  ucert  t%nL 
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6f  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  light  which  shone  in  the  nudst  of  so  inuch 
obscurity.  How  far  these  considerations  muy  extenuate  before  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  ^e  guilt  of  our  enemies,  it  remains  with  him  to 
determine.  It  is  certain  our  guilt  is  accompanied  with  no  such  extenua^ 
tion.  With  us  the  darkness  has  long  been  past,  and  the  true  light 
has  arisen  upon  us.  We  have  long  possessed  the  clearest  display  of 
divine  truth,  together  with  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience*  The 
mysteries  of  the  gospel  have  been  unveiled,  and  its  sanctifying  truths 
pressed  on  the  conscience  by  those  who,  having  received  such  a  minis' 
iryj  knew  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech* 

The  language  of  invective,  it  is  acknowledged,  should  be  as  care- 
foUy  avoided  in  dispensing  the  word  of  God  as  that  of  adulation ;  but 
m^y  we  not,  without  reprehension,  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  melancholy  . 
Imth,  that  many  of  us  have  continued,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  light,  Un^ 
changed  and  impenitent ;  that  if  our  enemies,  with  frantic  hnpiety, 
renounced  the  forms  of  religion,  we  remain  destitute  of  the  power ; 
and  that,  if  they  abandon^  Uie  JDhristian  name,  the  name  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  which  we  can  pretend  ?  Still  we  are  ready 
perhaps  to  exclaim  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  context,  We  are 
wiscy  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  I  Let  us  hear  the  prophet*8 
reply.  Surely  in  vain  hath  he  made  it ;  the  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain* 
That  law  is  most  emphatically  in  vain  which  is  the  subject  of  boast 
without  being  obeyed.  That  dispensation  of  religion,  however  per- 
fect, is, in  vain  which  cherishes  the  pride  without  reforming  the  man 
ners  of  a  people.  Were  we  indeed  a  religious  pebple,  were  the 
traces  of  Christianity  as  visible  in  our  lives  as  they  are  in  oiir  creeds 
and  confessions,  we  might  derive  solid  support  from  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  fact,  and  there  are 
with  usj  even  vjith  uSj  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God^  it  will  be  oui 
wisdom  to  relinquish  this  plea ;  and  instead  of  boasting  our  superioi 
virtue,  to  lie  low  in  humiliation  and  repentance. 

5.  General  lamentations  and  acknowledgments  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  age, be  they  ever  so. well  founded,  fall  very  short  of  the  real  duties 
of  this  season. — It  is  not  difficult,  however  painful  to  a  good  mind,  to 
descant  on  the  luxury,  the  venality,  the  impiety  of  tfie  age,  the  irre- 
ligion  of  the  rich,  the  immorality  of  the  poor,  and  the  general  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  which  pervades  all  classes.  Such-  topics  it  would  be 
utterly  improper  to  exclude:  but  to  dwell  on  these  alone  answers 
very  little  purpose.  The  sentiments  they  excite  are  too  vague  and 
indistinct  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  To  invest  ourselves  with  an 
imaginary  character  to  represent  the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  and 
combining  into  one  group  the  vices  of  the  times,  to  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions or  violent  invectives,  is  an  easy  task. 

But  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  repentance.  AAer  bewailing  in  this 
manner  the  sins  of  others,  jt  is  possible  to  continue  quite  unconcerhied 
about  our  own.  He  who  has  been  thus  employed  may  have  been 
merely  acting  a  part ;  uttering  confessions  in  which  he  never  meant 
to  take  a  person^d  share.  He  would  be  mortally  offended,  perhaps, 
to  have  it  suspected  that  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of  any  one  of  the 
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fflns  h^  has  been  deploring,  or  that  he  had  eontrihuted  in  ihe  snaUeal 
degree  to  draw  down  the. judgments  he  so  sofemnly  deprecates.  All 
has  been  transacted  under  a  feigned  character.  Inakead  of  repeuti$ig 
himself  of  his  iniquUy^  or  saying.  What  have  I  dome  J  he  secretly  prides 
him$elf  on  his  exemption  from  the  general  stahi ;  and  all  the  advantage 
he  derives  from  his  humiliations  and  confessions  is,  to  become  more 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  perfections  of  what  he  supposes  his  real 
character.  To  such  I  would  say,  you  are  under  a  dangerous  delusion ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  the  duties  of  this  season  com* 
pletes  that  delusion.  Your  repentance,  your  feigned,  your  theatrical 
repentance  tends  to  fix  you  in  impenitence,  and  your  humiliation  to 
make  you  proud.  Whatever  opinion  you  may  entertain  of  the  character 
of  others,  your  chief  concern  is  at  home.  When  you  have  broken 
off  your  own  sins  by  righteousness,  you  may,  with  a  more  perfect  pro- 
priety, deplore  the  sins  of  the  nation ;  you  may  intercede  Ant  it  in  your 
prayers,  and,  within  the  limits  of  your  sphere,  edify  it  by  your 
example ;  but  till  you  have  taken  this  fii^t,  this  necessary  step,  you 
have  done  nothing ;  and  should  the  whole  nation  follow  your  example 
and  copy  the  spirit  of  your  devotion,  we  should,  aAet  all,  remain  an 
impenitent,  and  finally  a  ruined  people. 

Allow  me  here,  tlM)u^  it  may  be  a  digression,  to  endeavour  the 
correction  of  a  mistake,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  gp'eatly  per- 
plexed, as  well  as  abridged,  the  duties  of  similar  seasons  to  the  present* 
The  mistake  to  which  I  allude  respects  the  true  idea  of  naiional  sins* 
Many  seem  to  t^e  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  can  justly  be  deemed 
a  natioTud  sin  but  what  has  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  or  is  com* 
mitted  under  public  authority.  When  they  hear,  therefore,  of  national 
sins,  tliey  instantly  revolve  in  their  minds  something  which  they 
apprehend  to  b6  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  That 
iniquity  when  established  by  law  is  more  conspicuous,  that  it  tends  to 
a  more  general  corruption,  and,  by  poisoning  the  streams  of  justice  at 
their  source,  produces  more  extensive  mischief  than  under  any  othei 
circumstances,  it  is.  impossible  to  deny.  In  a  covmtry,  moreover, 
where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  government,  the  corruption  of 
their  laws  must  first  have  inhered  ami  become  inveterate  in  their 
manners. 

Such  corruption  is  therefore  not  so  mtich  an  instance  as  a  monument 
of  national  degeneracy ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the 
only  just  idea  of  national  sins.  National  sins  are  the  sins  of  the 
nation.  The  system  which  teaches  us  to  consider  a  people  as  acting 
merely  through  the  medium  of  prince  or  legislature,  however  usefid 
or  necessary  to  adjust  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other, 
is  too  technical,  too  artificial,  too  much  of  a  compromise  with  the 
imperfection  essential  to  human  affairs,  to  enter  into  the  views  oi 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  sees  things  as  they 
are ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  committed  in  every  country 
are  perpetrated  by  its  inhabitants-  in  their  individual  character,  it  is 
these,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  which  chiefly  provoke 
the  divine  judgments* 
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To  consider  national  sins  as  merely  comprehending  the  vices  of 
rulers,  or  thc»  iniquities  tolerated  by  law,  is  to  place  the  duties  of  such 
a  season  as  this  in  a  yery  invtdiotts  and  a  very  inadequate  light.  It  is 
to  render  them  invidious :  for  upon  this  principle  our  chief  businesa 
oh  such  occasions  is,  to  single  out  for  attack '  diose  wh<nn  we  are 
commanded  to  obey,  to  descant  on  public  abuses,  and  to  hold  up  to 
detestation  and  abhorrence  the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  are  placed.  How  far  such  a  coadvct  tends  to 
promote  that  broken  and  contrite  heart  which  is  HeaveB*«  best  sacrifice, 
It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  exhibit  a  most  inadequate  view  of  tha  duties  ol 
tills  season.  It  confines  humiliation  and  confession  to  a  mere  scanw 
ling  of  the  sins  which  pc^lute  a  nation.  Under  the  worst  govemineots 
^U>  say  nothing*  of  our  own)  the  chief  perversions  of  right  are  not 
Rnind  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  die  chief  outrages  on  virtue  in  the  laws, 
nor  the  greatest  number  of  atrocities  in  the  public  administration. 
Civil  government,  the  great  antidote  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has 
applied  to  the  crimes  and  disoniers  that  spring  up  in  society, .  can 
scarcely  ever  become,  in  ho  free  country  at  least  is  it  possible  for  it 
to  become,  itself  the  chief  crime  and  disorder.  It  may,  on  occasion, 
prescribe  particular  things  that  are  wrong,  and  sometimes  rewafd 
where  it  ought  to  punish ;  but  unless  it  bent  its  ibrce,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  en<iouragement  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice ;  unless  the 
general  spirit  of  its  laws  were  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  conscience* 
it  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  from  intestine  weakness  and  disorder. 

A  last  appeal,  in  all  moral  questions,  lies  to  the  Scriptures,  where 
you  will  invariably  find  the  prophets,  in  their  boldest  paintings  of  iia- 
tional  vice,  in  thebr  severest  denunciations  of  divine  aa|er,  are  so  far 
from  confining  ^eir  representation  to  the  conduct  of  nueiB,  that  they 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  comparison  of  the  people.  Their  attention 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  depicting  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  ia  the 
several  classes  of  the  community,  among  which  the  crimes  of  princes 
and  judges  are  most  severely  repreh^ded,  not  as  representatives,  but 
as  parts  of  the  whole.  T^iey  knew  nothing  of  thut  refinement  by 
which  a  people  are  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  vices  to  their  rulers. 
To  confirm  this  remark  by  adducing  all  the  instances  the  prophecies 
afford  woTild  be  to  quote  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament:  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  you  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Ezekiel^  where* 
after  portraying  the  manners  of  the  age  with  che  peculiar  vehemence 
of  style  which  distinguished  that  holy  prophet,  he  closes  hid  descnip- 
lion  with  these  remarkable  vn>rds :  And  I  sougMfor  a  man  among  them 
that  should  make  tm  the  hedge^  and  stand  in  tki  gap  before  me  for  th$ 
landy  that  I  should  rtot  destroy  it;  hut  I  found  none. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  vain  words.  The  just  displeasure 
of  God,  as  it  will  by  no  means  spare  the  great,  when  they  are  criminal 
and  impenitent,  so  neither  is  it  excited  hy  their  wickedn^s  done.  It 
18  a  fire,  supplied  from  innmnerable  sources,  to  which  every  crime 
contributes  its  quota ;  and  which  every  portion  of  guilt;  wherever  it 
is  found,  causes  to  bum  with  augment^  violence*     -  • 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  expose  those  grounds  of  confidence 
which  appear  replete  with  danger,  it  will  not  be  necessary,,to  dwell 
long  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  subject.  To  be  aware  of  the  several 
wrong  paths  into  which  we  ar?  lia,ble  to  be  misled  is  the  principal 
requisite  to  the  finding  (»ut  that  which  is  alone  the  true  and  right  one. 

The  first  duty  to  which  our  situatioa  summons  us  is  a  devout 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Giod.  To  this,  whatever  be  the 
insiruments  employed,  religion  instructs  us  ultimately  to  refer  national 
calamities  as  well  as  national-  blessings.  That  the  Lord  reigns  ^s 
One  of  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  piety;  nor  is  there 
any  more  consoling.  It  fills  the  heart,  under  a  right  impression  of  it, 
with  a  cheerful  hope  and  unruffled  tranquillity,  amid  the  changes  and 
triah  jf  hfe,  which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  from  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  this  chiefly  which  fonned  and  distinguished  the  character  of  those 
who  are  emphatically  said  to  have  toalked  with  God.  Important  as 
this  disposition  is,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  what  more  especially 
suits  the  present  crisis,  and  which  the  events  we  have  witnessed  are 
so  eminently  calculated  to  impress.  The  Psalmist  accounts  for  the 
wicked^s  refusing  to  seek  after  God,  from  their  having  no  changes; 
and  certainly  an  iminterrupted  series  of  prosperity  is  not  favourable 
to  piety.  But  if  we  forget  God,  we  cannot  plead  even  this  slight 
extenuation ;  for  the  times  tliat  are  pctssing  over  uj,  in  thtB  solemn 
phrase  of  Scripture,  are  eventful  beyond  all  former  example  or  con- 
ception. The  fearful  catastrophes,  the  strange  vicissitudes,  the  sudden 
revolutions  of  fortune,  which,  thinly  scattered  heretofore  over  a  long 
tract  of  ages,  poets  and  historians  have  collected  and  exhibited  to  the 
terror  and  the  commiseration  of  mankind,  have  crowded  upon  us  with 
so  strange  a  rapidity,  and  thickened  so  fast,  that  they  have  become 
perfectly  familiar,  and  are  almost  numbered  among  ordinary  events. 
Astonishment  has  exhausted  itself;  a^d  whatever  occurs,  we  cease  to 
be  surprised.  In  short,  every  thing  around  us,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  is  so  changed,  that,  did  not  the  stability  of  the  material  form  a 
contrast  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  moral  and  political  world,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  we  had  been  removed  to  another  state,  or 
that  all  those  things  that  have  happened  were  but  the  illusions  of 
fancy  and  the  visions  of  the  night.  How  consoling,  at  such  a  season, 
to  look  up  to  that  Being  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  the 
dwelling-place  of  all  generations ;  who  changes  all  things,  and  is  him- 
self unchanged !  And,  independent  of  its  impiety,  how  cruel  is  that 
philosophy  which,  under  pretence  of  superior  illumination,  by  depriving 
us  of  this  resource,  would  leave  us  exposed  to  the  tossings  of  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  without  compass,  without  solace,  and  without  hope ! 

But  besides  this  acknowledgment  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  Deity,  it  behooves  us  to  feel  and  confess,  in  national  calamilies,  the 
tokens  of  his  displeasure.  The  evils  which  overtake  nations  are  the 
just  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labour,  when  we  insist  on  this  topic,  from  its 
being  so  trite  and  familiar.  Instead  of  troubling  you  with  a  general 
and,  I  fear,  unavailing  descant  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  I  shall  there- 
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fi>Te  content  m3r8elf  with  calling  your  attention  to  a  yery  few  of  what 
appear  to  me  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  national  degeneracy. 
Here  we  shall  not  insist  so  much  on  the  progress  of  infidelity  (though 
iBuch  to  be  deplored)  as  on  an  evil  to  which,  if  we  are  not  gready 
mistaken',  that  progress. is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed:  I  mean  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  peculiar  truths,  maxims,  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Christianity,  issuing  perfect  and  entire  from  the  hands  of  itjs  Author, 
will  admit  of  no  mutilations  nor  improvements ;  it  stands  most  secure 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  without  being  indebted  to  foreign  aids,  supports 
itself  best  by  its  own  internal  vigour.  When,  under  the  pretence  of 
simpliiying  it,  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
most  approved  systems  of  philosophy,  we  are  sure  to  contract  its 
bounds,  and  to  diminish  its  force  and  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  dogmatic ;  not  capable  of  being  advanced  with  the  pro-* 
gress  of  science,  but  fixed  and  immutable.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  the  use  or  necessity  of  some  of  its  discoveries,  but*  they  are 
not  on  this  accoimt  the  less  binding  on  our  faith ;  just  as  there  are 
many  parts  of  nature*  whose  purposes  we  are  at  a  lose  to  explore,  of 
which,  if  any  person  were  bold  enough  to  arraign  the  jpropriety,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  Oodr  made  them.  They  are  both 
equally  the  works  of  God,  and  both  equally  partake  of  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  their  Author.  This  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
insensibly  impaired ;  and  the  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  it  should 
be  embraced  gradusdly  diminished.  While  the  outworks  of  the  sanc- 
tuary have  been  defended  with  the  utmost  ability,  its  interior  has  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  the  fire  upon  the  altar  suffered  to  languish 
and  decay.  The  truths  and  mysteries  which  distinguished  the  Chris- 
tian from  all  other  religions  have  been  little  attended  to'  by  some, 
totally  denied  by  others ;  and  while  infinite  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  utmost  subtlety  of  argumentation  to  establish  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  revelation,  few  have  been  exerted  in  comparison  to 
show  what  it  really  contains.  -  The  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  of  redemp- 
tion, which  are  the  two  grand  points  on  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation hinges,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  Though  it  has  not  yet 
become  the  fashion  (Grod  forbid  it  ever  should !)  to  deny  them,  we 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  confine  the  mention  of  them  to 
oblique  hmts  and  distant  allusions.  They  are  too  often  reluctantly 
conceded  rather  than  warmly  inculcated,  as  though  they  were  the 
weaker  or  less  honourable  parts  of  Christianity,  from  which  we  were 
in  haste  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  although  it  is  in  reality  these  very 
truths  which  have  in  every  age  inspired  the  devotion  of  the  church 
and  the  rapture  of  the  redeemed.     This  alienation  firom  the  distin- 

-*  <*  We  ought  not,*  ■ays  the  great  Bceon,  "  to  attempt  to  drew  down  or  submit  tbe  mysterlea  of 
Ood  to  our  reaaon ;  bot,  on  the  contrary,  10  raise  and  advanoe  our  reason  to  the  divine  troth.  In 
this  part  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  fhr  (Vom  noting  any  defluiency,  that  I 
rather  note  an  excess;  whereto  I  hsTe  digressed  because  of  the  extreme  prejtidice  which  boih  reli- 
gion and  phiiooopby  have  recelTed  (Vom  being  commised  tpg^her^  as  that  which  undoubtedly  will 
make  an  OMeticu  religion  and  a  fabulous  philosophy.** 

This  obeerralion  appears  to  me  10  deserve  the  mo«t  profound  meditation ;  and  lest  the  remai  ka 
00  this  subject  should  appear  presumptuous  (Vom  so  inconaiderable  a  persooi  I  thought  it  requisite 
to  fortify  myself  by  so  great  an  authority. 
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gnishkig  tnitln  of  our  J10I7  religion  accoimts  for  a  poitentom  pec» 
liaritv  among  Christtans,  their  being  ashamed  of  a  book  which  they 
profess  to  receive  as  the  iirord  of  Qod.  The  votaries  of  all  other  reli- 
gions regard  their  supposed  sacred  books  with  a  devotion  which  con- 
secrates their  errors,  atod  makes  their  very  absurdities  venerable  in 
their  eyes.  They  glory  in  that  which  is  their  shame :  we  are  ashamed 
of  that  which  is  our  glory.  Indifference  and  inattention  to  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  revelation  have  led,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  a  dis* 
like  and  neglect  of  the  book  which  contains  them ;  so  that,  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  nothing  is  thought  so  vulgar  as  a  serious  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  the  candidate  for  fashk>nable  distinction  would  ratliei 
betray  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most  impure  writers  than  with 
the  Wbrds  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Yet  we  complain  of  the  growth 
of  infidelity^  when  nothing  less  could  be  expected  than  that  some 
should  declare  themselves  infidels  whe^  so  many  had  completely  for^ 
gotten  diey  were  Christians;  They  who  sow  the  seed  can  with  very  ill 
grace  complain  of  the  abundance  of  the  crop  $  and  when  we  have  oar- 
selves  ceased  to  abide  in  the  words  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  seemg  some  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  opeid'y'  declaring  they  are  none  of  his.  Thje  consequence 
has  been  such  as  might  b^  eipected«-— an  increase  of  ^x^aneness,  im- 
morality, and  irreligton. 

'  The  traces  of  piety  have  been-wearing  out  more  and  more  from  oui 
conversation,  from  our  manners,  from  our  popular  publications,  from 
the  current  literature  of  the  age.  In  proportion  as  the  maxims  and 
Spirit  of  Christianity  have  declined,  infidelity  has  prevailed  in  their 
room ;  for  infidelity  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  noxious  spawn 
(pardon  the  metaphor)  bt«d  in  the  eta^iant  marshes  vf  fx>rrupted 
Christianicy. 

A  lax  theology  is  the  natural  parent  of  a  lax  morality.  The  pecu- 
liar motives,  accordingly,  by  which  the  inspu-ed  writers  enforce  their 
moral  lessons,  the  love  of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  concern  for  the 
honour  of  religion,  and  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  have  no  place  in  the  fashionable  systems  of 
moral  instruction.*  The  motives  almost  exclusively  urged  are  such 
as  take  their  rise  from:  the  pres«[it  state,  founded  on  reputation,  od 
honour,  on  health,  or  on  the  tendency  of  the  things  recommended  to 
promote,  under  some  form  or  other,  the  acquisition  of  worldly  advan- 
tages. Thus  even  morality  itself,  by  dissociating  it  from  religion,  is 
made  to  cherish  the  love  of  the  world,  and  to  bar  die  heart  more  effec- 
tually against  the  approach^  of  pie^. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  a  great  change  which  has  taken 

place  in  the  whole  manner  of  reasoning  on  the  topics  of  morality  and 

religion,  from  what  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and,  as  far  as  my 

'  information  extends,  in  any  preceding  age^     This,  which  is  an  age  of 

revolutions,  has  also  produced  a  strange  revolution  in  the  method  fit 

*  If  tlM  raifler  wishes  Ibr  a  Airdier  sf atemenc  ind  flliwiratlon  of  thcM  mdaBclwlT  Ikea,  Im  iMf 
And  It  in  Mr.  Wilberroroe's  celobrat«d  book  on  religion ;  an  inestimable  woilc,  trhicn  lias,  feriia|is. 
irin«  more  iban  any  other  to  rouse  the  inaenaibUky  and  aufment  Uie  jitety  oTthe  ate. 
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Tiewmg  these  subjects,  the  most  important  by  far  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man.  The  simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  nourished  by  the 
«incere  milk  of  the  word,  rather  than-  by  the  tenets  of  a  disputatious 
philosophy,  was  content  to  let  morality  remain  on  the  firm  Hbasis  of 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  will  of  God.  They  considered 
Tirtue  as  something  ultimaU^  as  bounding  the  mental  prospecid  They 
never  supposed  for  a  moment.there  was  any  thing  to  which  it  stood 
merely  in  the  relation  of  a  means^  or  that  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  this  momentary  state  any  thing  great  enough  could  be  found  to  be 
its  end  qt  object.  It  never  occurred  to  their  imagination,  that  that 
religion  which  professes  to  render  us  superior  to  the  world  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  an  instrument  to  procure  the  temporal,  the  physical 
good  of  individuals  or  of  society^  In  their  view  it  had  a  nobler  des- 
tination ;  it  looked  forward  to  eternity :  and  if  ever  they  appear  to 
have  assigned  it  any  end  or  object  beyond  itself,  it  was  a  union  with 
its  Author  in  the  perpetual  fruition  of  Qod.  They  arranged  these 
things  in  the  following  order  i-^religion,  comprehending  the  love,  fear« 
and  service  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  they  placed  first ;  sooial  morality, 
founded  on  its'  dictates,  confirmed  by  its  sanctions,  next ;  and  the  mere 
physical  good  of  society  they  contemplated  as  subordinate  to  both* 
Every  thing  is  now  reversed.  The  pyramid  is  inverted :  the  first  is 
last,  and  the  last  first.  Religicm  is  degraded  from  its  pre-eminence, 
into  the  mere  handmaid  of  social  morality ;  social  morality  into  an 
instrument  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  the  world  is  all 
in  all.  Nor  have  we  deviated  less  from  the  example  of  antiquity  than 
from  that  of  our  pious  forefathers.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in 
the  absence  of  superior  light,  jconsulted  with  reverence  the  permanent 
principles  of  nature*  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  best  feelings 
of  th£  heart,  which  they  employed  all  the  powers  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence  to  unfold, to  adorn,  to  enforce;  and  thereby  formed  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  law  written  on  the  heart*  The  vurtue  which  they 
inculcated  grew  out  of  the  stock  of  human  nature :  it  was  a  warm  and 
living  virtue.  It  was  the  moral  man,  possessing  in  every,  limb  and 
feature,  in  all  its  figure  and  movements,  the  harmony,  dignity,  and 
variety  which  belong  to  the  human  form:  an  effort  of  unassisted 
nature  to  restore  that  image  of  God  which  sin  had  mutilated  and 
defaced.  Imperfect,  as  might  be  expected,  then-  morahty  was  often 
erroneous ;  but  in  its  great  outlines  it  had  all  the  stability  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  fundamental  principles  were  coeval  and  coexistent 
with  human  nature.  There  could  be  nothing  fluctuating  and  arbitrary 
m  its  more  weighty  decisions,  since  it  appealed  eveiy  moment  to  the 
fnan  within  the  breast :  it  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  to  give  voice 
and  articulation  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  conscience 
echoed  to  its  oracles.  This,  wrought  into  different  systems  and  under 
various  modes  of  illustration,  was  tbe  general  form  which  morality 
exhibited  from  the  creation  of  the  worid  till  our  time.  In  this  state 
revelation  found  it ;  and,  correetiilg  what  was  erroneous,  supplying 
what  was  defective,  and  oonfirnung  what  was  right  by  its  peculiar 
sanctions,  superadded  a  number  of  supernatural  truths  and  holy  mys- 
VoL.  L--G 
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teries.  How  is  it,  that  on  a  subject  on  which  men  ha^e  thought  deeply 
from  the  moment  they  began  to  think,  and  where,  consequently,  what- 
ever is  entirely  and  fundamentally  new  must  be  fundamentally  false ; 
how  is  it,  that  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  of  all 
precedents  human  and  divine,  we  have  ventured  into  a  perilous  path 
which  no  eye  has  explored,  no  foot  has  trod,  and  have  undertaken, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  numufaeture  a  morality  of 
our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calculation  of  interest,  by  a  leger-book 
of  profit  and  of  loss,  the  preference  of  tnith  to  falsehood,  of  piety  to 
blasphemy,  and  of  humanity  and  justice  to  treachery  and  blood  ? 

In  the  science  of  morals  we  are  taught  by  this  system  to  consider 
nothing  as  yet  done ;  we  are  invited  to  erect  a  fresh  fabric  on  a  fresh 
foundation.  All  the  elements  and  sentiments  which  entered  into  the 
essence  of  virtue  before  are  melted  down  and  cast  into  a  new  mould. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  any  internal  principle,  every  thing  is  left  to 
calculation  and  determined  by  expediency.  In  executing  this  plan 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  is  abolished,  her  decisions  are  classed 
with  those  of  a  superannuated  judge,  and  the  determination  of  moral 
causes  is  adjourned  from  the  interior  tribunal  to  the  noisy  forum  of 
speculative  debate.  Every  thing,  without  exception,  is  made  an  affair 
of  calculation,  under  which  are  comprehended  not  merely  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  but  even  the  lovo  and  adoration  which 
the  Supreme  Being  claims  at  our  hands.  His  claims  are  set  aside, 
or  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be  determined  how  far  they 
can  be  admitted  pu  the  principles  of  expediency,  and  in  what  respect 
they  may  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  temporal  advantages.  Even 
here  nothing  is  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  nothing  to 
the  movements  of  the  heart :  all  is  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand, 
under  the  stint  and  measure  of  calculation.  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength,  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  the  portion  of  love  assigned  him  is  weighed  out  with 
the  utmost  scrupulosity,  and  the  supposed  excess  more  severely  cen- 
sured than  the  real  deficiency. 

Thus,  by  a  strange  inversion,  the  indirect  injiuence  of  Christianity, 
in  promoting  the  temporal  good  of  mankind,  is  mistaken  for  its  prin- 
cipal end ;  the  skirts  of  her  robe  are  confounded  with  her  body,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  eome,  instead  of  raising  our  thoughts  and 
contemplations  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
aFe  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  secular  interests  and  pas- 
sions. How  far  these  sentiments  accord  with  the  dictates  of  inspira- 
tion the  most  unlettered  Christian  may  easily  decide.  Love  not  the 
worldy  said  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  his  Lord,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world;  for  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  And  the  world  passeth  away^  and  the 
lusts  thereof;  httt  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abidethfor  ever.  Such 
was  the  idea  entertained  by  an  inspire  apostle  of  Christian  virtue. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modem  philosopher.  Virtue,  he  will  inform 
us  (includmg  the  whole  sum  of  our  duties),  ia  merely  an  expedient 
for  promoting  the  interests  and  advantages  of  the  present  world— 4)f 
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that  world  which,  in  the  eyes  of  John,  w^  passing  away,  and  whose 
value  he  so  solemnly  depreciates.  What  admirable  consistency! 
What  elevated  theology !  If  we  can  suppose  this  holy  apostle  ac- 
quainted with  what  passes  on  earth,  what  pleasure  it  must  afford  his 
glorified  spirit  to  find  his  sentiments  so  well  understood  and  so  faith- 
fully  interpreted !  ^ 

In  former  times  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  improvement  in  virtue  was  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  to 
keep  it  bith  all  diligence^  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life^  was 
thought  an  advice  deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  To  examioi^, 
frequently  the  state  of  the  conscience,  and  to  check  the  first  risings 
of  disorder  there,  was  judged  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  nee  how  this  moral  discipline  must  fare  under  the  doe- 
trine  of  expediency — a  doctrine  which  teaches  man  to  be  looking  con- 
tinually abroad : — ^a  doctrine  which  not  only  justifies  but  enjoins  a 
distrust  of  the  suggestions  of  the  inward  monitor ;  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  its  clearest  dictates,  its  finest  emo- 
tions, to  have  the  smallest  influence  over  th^  conduct ;  and  instead  of 
yielding  any  thing  to  their  direction,  cites  them  at  it^  bar. 

As  this  fashion  of  reducing  every  moral  question  to  a  calculation 
of  expedience  is  a  most  important  innovation,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  had  not  produced  a  change  in  the  manners  of  society.  In  fact,  it 
has  produced  an  entirely  new  cast  of  character,  equally  remote  from 
the  licentious  gayety  of  high  life  and  the  low  profligacy  which  falls 
under  the  lash  of  the  law :  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
terrible  ferocity,  resembling  Caesar  in  this  only,  that,  as  it  was  said  of 
him,  they  have  come  with  sobriety  to  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The 
greatest  crimes  no  longer  issue  from  the  strongest  passions,  but  from 
the  coolest  head.  Vice  and  impiety  have  made  a  new  conquest,  and 
have  added  the  regions  of  speculation  to  their  dominion.  The  patfons 
of  impurity  and  licentiousness  have  put  on  the  cloak  of  the  philosopher : 
maxims  the  most  licentious  have  found  their  way  into  books  of  pre 
tended  morality,  and  have  been  inculcated  with  Uie  airs  of  a  moral 
sage.*  The  new  doctrine  having  withdrawn  the  attention  from  all 
internal  sentiments  as  well  as  destroyed  their  authority,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  ^as  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  boundaries  of 
vice  and  virtue  confounded,  and  the  whole  substance  of  morals  fell  a 
prey  to  contending  disputants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  worst  con- 
sequence which  has  followed.  A  callous  indifference  to  all  moral 
distinctions  is  an  almost  inseparable  effect  of  the  familiar  application 
of  this  theory.  Virtue  is  no  longer  contemplated  as  the  object  of  any 
particular  sentiment  or  feelings  but  solely  with  regard  to  its  effects  on 
society :  it  is  what  it  produces^  not  what  it  u,  that  is  alone  considered, 
just  as  an  accountant  is  indifferent  to  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
figures,  and  attends  simply  to  their  amount.  Crimes  and  virtues  are 
equally  candidates  for  approbation^  nor  must  the  heart  betray  the  least 
preference,  which  would  be  to  prejudge  the  cause ;  but  must  maintain 

*  IHe  unholy  apoeuUtioiui  of  Mr  Godwin  wwe  (bonded  ontinly  on  tUa  teria 
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a  sacred  neutrality  till  expedienee,  whose  hand  never  trembles  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  horrors,  has  weighed  in  her  impartial  balance 
their  consequences  and  eflfects.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  equally 
candidates^  we  repeat  it  again,  for  our  approbation,  and  equally  entitled 
to  it,  provided  the  passions  can  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  and  this 
18  not  difficult,  that  they  will  come  to  the  same  thing  at  the  foot  of  the 
account.  Hence  that  intrepidity  in  guilt  which  has  cased'the  heaits 
of  the  greatest  adepts  in  thiis  system  as  with  triple  brass.  Its  seeds 
were  sown  by  some  of  these  with  an  unsparing  hand  in  France,  a  con- 
genial soil,  where  they  produced  a  thick  vegetation.  The  consequences 
were  soon  felt.  The  fabric  of  society  tottered  to  its  base,  the  earth 
shook  under  their  feet ;  the  heavens  were  involved  in  darkness,  and  a 
voice  more  audible  than  thunder  called  upon  them  to  desist.  But, 
unmoved  amid  the  uproar  of  elements,  undismayed  by  that  voice  which 
astonishes  nature  and  appals  the  guilty,  these  men  continued  absorbed 
in  their  calculations.  Instead  of  revering  the  judgments,  or  confessing 
the  finger  of  God,  they  only  made  more  haste  (still  on  the  principle 
of  expediency)  to  desolate  his  works  and  destroy  hi^  image,  as  if  they 
were  apprehensive  the  shades  of  a  premature  Qight  might  f^U  and 
cover  their  victims ! 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  discussion,  which  has,  perhaps,  already 
fatigued  by  its  length.  I  cannot  help  expressmg  my  apprehension, 
that  this  desecration  of  virtue,  this  incessant  domination  of  physical 
over  moral  ideas,  of  ideas  of  expedienee  over  those  of  right,  having 
already  dethroned  religion,  and  displaced  virtue  from  her  ancient  basis, 
will,  if  it  is  suffered  to  proceed,  ere  long  shake  the  foundation  of  states 
and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  it  ever 
become  popular,  should  it  ever  descend  from  speculation  into  common 
life,  and  become  the  practical  morality  of  the  age,  we  may  apply  to 
such  a  period  the  awAil  words  of  Balaam: — Who  shall  live  when  God 
doth  this  ?  No  imagination  can  portray,  no  mind  can  grasp  its  hor- 
rors ;  nor  when  the  angel  in  the  Apocsdypse,  to  whom  the  keys  are 
intrusted,  shall  be  commissioned  to  open  the  bottomless  pit,  will  it 
send  forth  a  thicker  cloud  of  pestilentiad  vapour.  If  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  this  system  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  I  would  say,  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  meanness,  a  simplicity  which  is  its  shame,  a  daylight 
which  reveals  its  beggary.  If  an  ait  of  obscurity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
objected  against  that  of  better  times,  let  it  be  remembered  that  every 
science  has  its  ultimate  questions^  boundaries  which  cannot  be  passed; 
and  that  if  these  occur  earlier  in  morals  than  in  other  inquiries,  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  which,  touching 
human  nature  in  every  point,  and  smrrounding  it  on  all  sides,  renders 
it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  trace  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  view 
it  in  all  its  extent.  Meanwhile,  the  shades  which  envelop,  and  will 
perhaps  always  envelop  it  in  some  measure,  are  not  without  their 
use,  since  they  teach  the  two  most  important  lessons  we  can  learn, — 
the  vanity  of  our  reason,  and  the  grandeur  of- our  destiny. 

It  is  not  improbable  some  may  be  offended  at  the  warmth  and  free- 
dom of  these  remarks:  my  apology,  however,  rests  on  the  infinite 
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impoitance  of  the  subject,  my  extreme  solicitude  to  impress  what  appear 
to  me  right  sentiments  respecting  it,  together  with  the  considerHtion, 
Ihat  the  confideuce  which  ill  becomes  the  innovators  of  yesterday, 
however  able,  may  be  pardoned  ia  the  defenders,  however  weak,  of  a 
system'  which  has  stood  the  test  and  sustained  the  virtue  of  two  thou- 
sand years.*  Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  safe  and  sober  paths  of  our 
ancestors ;  adhering,  in  all  moral  questions,  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science regulated  and  informed  by  the  divine  word ;  happy  to  enjoy, 
instead  of  sparks  of  our  own  kindling,  the  benefit  of  tliose  luminaries 
which,  placed  in  the  moral  firmament  by  a  potent  hand,  have  guided 
the  church  firom  the  beginning  in  her  mysterious  sojourn  to  eternity. 
Stand  in  the  way^  and  see ;  and  ask  for  the  old  path^  which  is  tlie  good 
way^  and  toalk  therein ;  and  ye  shall  Jind  rest  for  your  souls. 

Instead  of  demolishing  the  temple  of  Christian  virtue  from  a  pre- 
sumploous  curiosity  to  inspec.t  its  foundations,  let  us  rejoice  they  are 
laid  too  deep  for  our  scrutiny.  Let  us  worship  in  it ;  and,  along,  with 
the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved,  walk  in  its  Ugfit, 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  source  of  our  degeneracy,  in 
a  departure  from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  hasten  to 
despatch  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  \  nor  will  it  detain  you  long. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  day  must  have 
perceived  a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  in  which 
we  have  receded  more  and  taiore  from  the  spirit  of  Chhsiianity.  Of 
this  the  term  employed  to  denote  a  lofty  senciment  of  personal  supe* 

*  The  ■ystem  which  fhonds  morality  on  mility,  a  utility,  let  It  be  always  ranembered,  conflneiX 
lA  the  puqMMee  of  the  preeeiit  worid.  L<«ned  with  ill  onMn  ttwn  the  Mhool  of  lafiileliiy.  U  was  flrat 
broached,  I  believe,  certainly  first  bipught  into  geoerai  notice,  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  on 
MonU,  which  he  himself  pronounced  incomparably  thf.  btxt  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  Incomparably 
tfta  bsfit  for  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  mind  so  acute  as  his  did  not  see  the  effect  it 
would  have  in  setting  morality  and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for  the  siabiliry  of  principle  the 
loosenesa  of  speculation  and  opinion.  It  has  since  been  rendered  popular  by  a  succession  of  emi- 
nent writers ;  by  oat  especially  (I  doubt  not  with  intentions  very  Ipreign  IVom  those  of  Mr.  Ilnnie), 
whoie  great  services  to  religion  in  other  respects,  together  with  my  high  reverence  (br  his  talents, 
prevent  me  fVom  naming.  This  veuemble  author,  it  is  probable,  little  suspected  to  what  lengths 
the  principle  would  be  carried,  or  to  what  purpoves  it  would  be  applied  in  other  hands.  Had  he 
foreseen  this,  I  cannot  but  imagine  be  would  have  spared  this  part  of  l^is  acute  speculntions. 

We  have,  happily,  i>reserved  to  us  from  antil)Uity  two  complete  Treatises  on  Morals,  in  which 
the  authors  profess  to  give  us  a  complete  view  of  our  duties:  the  one  composed  by  the  greatest 
master  of  reason,  the  other  of  elo(|uence,  the  world  ever  saw.  The  firai  of  these  has  distinguished, 
elaasifled,  and  arranged  the  elements  of  vocioi  moraUty,  which  is  all  be  could  reach  in  the  absence 
of  revelation,  with  that  acuteiietis,  aubtilty,  and  precision  for  which  be  waa  so  eminently  diNtin- 
gnished.  Whoever  attentively  peruses  Iiis  Treatise,  the  Nldomochian  Morale,  I  mean,  will  find  a 
psrpetual  reference  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  breaal.  He  builds  every  thing  on  the  human 
eon!ti..ution.  He  all  along  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  moral  impress  on  the  mind,  to  wtiieh, 
without  lookinc  abroad,  we  may  safely  appeal.  In  a  word,  Ansiotle  never  lost  the  monUist  ui  the 
accountant.  He  has  been  styled  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  has  certainly  shown  himself  a  moat 
able  commentator  on  the  law  tontten  on  the  heart.  For  Cicero,  in  all  bis  philosophical  works,  as 
well  nn  in  his  Offices,  where  he  treats  more  directly  on  these  subjects,  shows  the  fnnst  extrems 
aoUciiude,  as  though  he  bad  a  i>ropheiic  glance  of  what  waa  to  happen,  to  keep  the  moral  and  natural 
world  a|«rt,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  and  to  n>cogntse  those  sentiments  and  vestiges  (torn 
whii'h  he  educes,  with  the  utmost  elevation,  the  contempt  of  human  things.  How  humiliating  the 
cooiiideration,  that  With  superior  advantages,  our  moral  systems  shoul^  be  infinitely  suniamed  in 
warmth  and  grandeur  by  those  of  pagan  times ;  and  that  the  most  jejune  and  comfortless  that  ever 
antored  the  mind  of  man,  and  ibe  most  abhorrent  fVom  the  spirit  of  religion,  should  have  ever  become 
popular  in  a  Christian  country !  This  departure  from  the  precedenu  uf  antiquity  Will  not,  by  thoaa 
who  are  capable  of  fonning  a  judgment,  be  eaaily  imputed  to  the  superiority  pf  our  talents ;  it  is 
ratli«*r  the  result  of  that  tendency  to  degradation  which  has  long  marked  our  progress.  Along  with 
the  simplicity  of  Ihith  and  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  our  respeet  for  the  dignity  (rightly  undar- 
atood)  oC  human  iiaiure,  and  tenderness  tbr  its  best  interests,  have  been  gradually  impaired.  A 
ftariewsness  of  conse^itiences,  a  banlihood  of  mind,  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  origin- 
aUiy,  or  to  a  pretended  piiHoaophical  preciaion,  have  ausoeeded  in  their  place.  This,  in  my  hurabi* 
opinion,  has  been  the  great  bane  of  modern  apeculation ;  and  has  rendered  ao  much  of  It  wild, 
ftioeiuas,  and  deairuetive. 
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riority  eiipplies  an  obvious  instance.  In  the  current  language  of  the 
times,  pride  is  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  a  favourable  sense.  It  wilU 
perhaps,  be  thought  the  mere  change  of  a  term  is  of  little  consequence; 
but  be  it  remembered,  that  any  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of 
moral  terms  betrays  a  proportionable  change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
they  are  intended  to  denote.  As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the 
list  of  vices  to  that  of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
has  been  excluded,  and  is  rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a 
character  we  wish  to  commend,  although  it  was  the  leading  feature  in 
that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  religion;  while  there  is  no  vice,  on  the  contrary,  against 
which  the  denunciations  are  so  frequent  as  pride.  Our  conduct  in  this 
instance  is  certainly  rather  extraordinary,  both  in  what  we  have  em- 
braced and  in  what  we  have  rejected ;  and  it  will  surely  be  confessed, 
we  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  having  selected  that  vice  as  the  par- 
ticular object  of  approbation  which  God  had  already  selected  as  the 
especial  mark  at  which  he  aims  the  thunderbolts  of  his  vengeance. 

Another  symptom  of  degeneracy  appears  in  the  growing  disregard 
to  the  external  duties  of  religion ;  the  duties  more  especially  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  of  public  worship.  It  is  supposed  by  such  ah  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  that  throughout  the  kingdom  the  number 
who  regularly  assemble  for  worship  is  far  inferior  to  those  who  neglect 
it ;  that  in  our  great  towns  and  cities  .they  are  not  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  much  smaller  proportion.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath  will  be 
employed  by  those  who  utterly  forget  the  design  of  its  institution.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  here  the  extremes  meet,  and  that  the  public 
duties  of  religion  are  most  slighted  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  society :  by  the  former,  I  fear,  from  indolence  and  pride ; 
by  the  latter,  from  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

Too  many  of  the  first  description,  when  they  do  attend,  it  is  in  such 
a  manner  as  makes  it  evident  they  esteem  it  merely  an  act  of  con- 
descension, to  which  they  submit  as  an  example  to  their  inferiors, 
who,  penetrating  the  design,  and  imitating  their  indifference  rather 
than  their  devotion,  are  disgusted  with  a  religion  which  they  perceiye 
has  no  hold  on  their  superiors,  and  is  only  imposed  upon  themselves 
as  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  a  muzzle  of  restraint.  Could  the  rich 
and  noble  be  prevaded  upon  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  the  instructions 
oi  their  Lord,  instead  of  making  their  elevated  rank  a  reason  for  neg- 
lecting these  duties,  they  would  learn  that  there  are  none  to  whom  they 
are  so  necessary ;  since  there  are  none  whose  situation  is  so  perilous, 
whose  responsibility  is  so  great,  and  whose  salvation  is  so  arduous. 

Here  fidelity  compels  me  to  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  I  men* 
tion  with  sincere  reluctance,  because  it  implies  something  like  a  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  respect.  You  are 
probably  aware  I  mean  the  assigning  part  of  the  Sunday  to  military 
exercises.  When  we  consider  how  important  an  institution  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is,  how  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  which 
is  itself  essential  to  religion,  and  what  a  barrier  it  opposes  to  the 
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impiety  and  immorality  of  the  age ;  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  it 
should  ever  have  been,  in  the  smallest  degree,  infringed  by  legislative 
authority?  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  already  too  much  vio- 
lated, its  duties  too  much  neglected ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  violation  of  it  being  publicly  recommended  and  enjoined,*  at  a 
time  too  when  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  whose  very  name  con* 
Teys  a  warning  against  impiety.  ,Our  places  of  worship  have  beer, 
thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in  military 
evolutions,  and  of  a  still  greater  number  of  gazers,  whom  such  spec- 
tacles attract  Nor  is  the  time  lost  from  religious  duties  so  much  to 
be  considered  as  that  tumult  and  hurry  of  mind,  utterly  incompatible 
with  devotion,  which  are  inseparable  from  military  ideas  and  pre]>ara- 
tions.  Surely  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  though 
such  has  been  the  effect,  to  detach  the  defenders  of  their  coimtry  from 
the  worshippers  of  Grod :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  adverted  to  the 
influence  which  a  precedent  of  such  high  authority  must  have  in 
divesting  the  Sabbath  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  peofrfe,  and  of 
establishing  the  fatal  epoch  whence  it  was  no  longer  to  be  revered  as 
the  ordinance  of  Heaven.  They  had,  we  will  believe,  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  but  the  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  nuschief 
of  the  precedent. 

As  it  is  foreign  from  my  purpose  to  make  a  r-omplete  enumeration 
of  national  sins,  which  would  not  only  be  a  most  painful  task  in  itself, 
but  quite  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  mention  of  on^  more  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  our 
manners.  This  proof  is  found  in  that  almost  universal  profi^neness 
which  taints  our  daily  intercourse,  and  which  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
as  to  have  become  a  melancholy  characteristic  of  our  country.  In  no 
nation  under  heaven,  probably,  has  the  profanation  of  sacred  terms 
been  so  prevalent  ai^in  tlus  Christian  land.  The  name  even  of  the 
Supreme  Being  himself,  and  the  words  he  has  employed  to  denounce 
the  punishments  of  the  impenitent,  are  rarely  mentioned  but  in  anger 
or  in  sport ;  so  that  were  a  stranger  to  our  history  to  witness  the  style 
of  our  conversation,  he  would  naturally  infer  we  considered  religion  as 
a  detected  imposture ;  and  that  nothing  more  remained  than,  in  return 
for  the  fears  it  had  inspired,  to  treat  it  with  the  insult  and  derision  due 
to  a  fallen  tyrant.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  practice  which  grati- 
fies no  passion  and  promotes  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
certain  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religious  fear,  which  tempts 
men  to  make  bold  with  their  Maker.  If  there  are  hypocrites  in  reli- 
gion, there  are  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypocrites  in  impiety, — 
men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more  irreligion  than  they  possess. 
An  ostentation  of  this  nature,  the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of 
human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane  swearing.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  remind  such  as  indulge  this  practice,  that  they  need  not 
insult  their  Maker  to  show  that  they  do  not  fear  him ;  that  they  may 
relinquish  this  vice  without  danger  of  being  supposed  to  be  devout, 

*  Tho  Book  of  Sports,  in  Charles  the  Second*s  reign,  Is  not  an  exception,  as  tMs,  thoa|[h  sQiBelenily 
esasQFBble,  was  not  conaidered  aa  a  ?  iolatioo  of  ihe  Sabbath  considered  as  a  day  of  rest. 
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and  that  they  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  conduct  to 
efface  the  smallest'  siwpicion  of  their  piety.  To  view  this  practice  in 
the  most  favourable  lights  it  indicates;  as  has  been  observed  by  a  great 
living  writer,*  '^  a  mind  over  which  religious  considerations  have  little 
influence/'  It  also  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  propensity  to  ridicule 
piety  which  ia  one  of  our  national  peculiarities.  It  would  be  uncandid 
to  suppose,  that  at  the  best  times  there  was  more  piety  on  the  Continent 
than  here :  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appears  to  have  exposed  its 
possessors  to  contempt ;  nor  was  the  sublime  devotion  of  Fenelon  and 
of  Pascal  ever  considered  as  forming  a  shade  to  their  genius.  The 
reverence  for  religion  had  not  been  worn  away  by  the  familiar  abuse 
of  its  peculiar  terms. 

It  will  be  expected  something^  should  be  said  on  the  slave-trade.  Its 
enormity  no  wordjs  can  express.  But  here  we  must  feel  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  regret ; — of  satisfaction,  at  finding  it  has  excited  such 
general  indignation  among  the  people ;  of  regret,  that  notwithstanding 
3iis,  it  should  still  be  continued.  By  the  most  earnest  and  unanimous 
remonstrances,  addressed  to  those  who  alone  could  abolish  it,  the  peo- 
ple have  purged  themselves  from  this  contamination.  Their  applica- 
tion was  unsuccessiiil.  The  guilt  and  turpitude  of  this  traffic  now  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  sanction  and  of  those  who  conduct  \U 
Prom  some  recem  events  in  the  western  colonies,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
the  Deity  is  about  to  take  this  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  accom- 
plish by  his  interposition  what  has  been  denied  to  the  prayer  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  employ ;  it  is  painful,  it  is  distressing, 
to  dwell  on  such  topics;  but  it  is  necessary.  Our  disease  has  gone, 
too  far  to  admit  of  palliatives ;  our  vraunds  are  too  deep  to  be  healed 
till  they  are  searched  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  The  only  safe  expe- 
dient which  remains  to  be  adopted  is  an  immediate  return  to  Grod ;  to 
forsake  every  one  his  evil  way^  and  the  violence  that  is  in  his  handsf 
and  cry  mightily  to  him :  and  who  can  tell^  if  God  vUl  turn  and  repent^ 
and  turn  away  his  fierce  anger  from  us?  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  rep^itance  is  a  personal  concern.  Instead  of  losing 
ourselves  in  a  crowd,  and  resting  in  general  coufesisions,  we  ought  each 
one  to  examine  his  own  ways  and  turn  from  his  own  iniquity.  We 
shall  not  fail  if  we  have  the  least  piety  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  sin 
around  us,  but  we  can  repent  only  of  our  awn :  and  however,  in  the 
present  mixed  and  imperfect  state,  we  may  share  in  the  judgments  and 
calamities  which  other  men's  sins  draw  down,  it  is  those  we  commit 
ourselves  which  alone  can  do  us  ultimate  injury.  Our  continuance 
here  is  but  for  a  short  time ;  after  which  as  many  as  are  purified  and 
made  white  will  remove  into  another  world,  be  placed  under  a  higher 
economy,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved* 

Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a  duty  of  greater  extent  than 
many  are  apt  to  suppose,  who,  confining  their  view,  on  such  occasions 
IB  these,  to  a  few  of  the  grosser  disorders  of  their  lives,  pay  little 
attention  to  the  heart :  they  are  satisfied  with  feeling  a  momentary 

•  Dr.  Priey. 
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computtction  and  attempting  a  partial  reformation^  instead  of  crying 
with  the  lOTal  penitent,  create  in  me  a  clean  heart !  They  determine 
to  break  off  particolar  vices, — ^an  excellent  resolution  as  far  as  it  goes, 
— ^without  proposing  to  themselves  a  life  of  habitual  devotion,  without 
imploring,  under  a  sense  of  weakness,  that  gracef  which  can  alone 
renew  the  heart,  making,  in  the  words  of  onr  Lord,  the  tree  good,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  good  aiso.  Let  it  cost  us  whaf  uneasiness  it  may, 
let  us  resolve  at  the  present  season  to  examine  our  ways,  to  become 
dequainted  with  the  slate  of  our  consciences,  to  enter  with  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  into  the  inmost  recesses, of  the  heart,  ^xnii^  chambers  of 
imagery^  whatever  disorder  or  defilement  they  may  conceal,  or  what* 
ever  alarm  thp  knowledge  of  ourselves  may  excite;  since  to  be 
apinized  of  danger  is  the  first  step  to  safety,  and  it  will  be  infinitely 
better  for  us  to  judge  and  accuse  our^lves  now,  than  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  hereafter.  Happy  those  to  whom  a  seasonable  alarm 
shall  suggest  the  means  of  a  perpetual  security.  We  need  be  under  no 
aqpprehension  lest  the  cherishing  of  the  sentiments  we  have  recom- 
mended should  lead  to  despondency.  We  have  a  High-priest,  wha 
through  the  Eternal  Sjnrit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Grod,  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  humiliation  we  are  invited,  to  look  up  to  him  with 
an  humble  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  which  cleanses  from  all 
sin ;  and  to  intrust  fif^r  prayers  and  our  duties,  disordered  and  imper- 
(bet  at  best,  into  his  hands,  that  he  may  mingle  them  with  the  incense 
of  his  intercession,  and  present  them  with  acceptance  before  God. 

When  Nineveh  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  prophet 
Jonah,  tidings^  were  brought  to  the  king,  ifho  proclaimed  a  fast  Pene- 
trated with  the  profinindest  awe  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  enjoined 
a  rigorous  abstinence  from  food,  which  extended  even  to  the  brute 
creation,  who  were  also  commanded  to  be  covered  with  sackdoth 
For  in  the  eyen  of  that  penitent  prince  it  seemed  proper  that  every 
thing  should  wear  an  air  of  mourning  and  desolation,  while  it  lay  under 
the  frown  of  its  Maker.  He  himself  rose  from  his  throne^  lend  his 
robe  from  kim^  and  covered  him  with  sackcloth^  and  sat,  in  ashes.  He 
tightly  judged  that  the  glitter  of  state,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the 
splendour  of  royalty  should  disappear  at  a  moment  when  all  classes 
were  alike  awaiting  their  doom  ^  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least  were  made  to  feel  they  were  potsherds  of  the  earth, 
ready  to  be  crumbled  into  dust  Such  e^cemplary  humiliation  averted 
the  divine  anger,  and  Nineveh  was  spared.  If  our  gracious  sovereign 
has  (as  we  humbly  believe)  descended  this  day  from  his  elevation, 
ind  laying  aside  his  robes,  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven ;  if  his  nobles  have  followed  his  exatnple,  and  the 
^ple  have  resolved  to  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  the  duties  of 
the  season  will  afford  a  surer  defence  than  all  our  military  prepara- 
tions :  OUT  salvation  will  issue  from  the  Being  whose  fre  is  in  Zion^ 
and  whose  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem. 

As  a  people,  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring  lasting  prosperity, 
and  of  enabling  us  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  to  those  who  shall  succeed 
us  the  rich  inheritance  devolved  fit>m  our  fathers,  will  be  a  speedy 
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retnm  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  gospeL  We  shall  ill.  constut 
the  true  interests  of  revelation  by  disguising  its  pecnliariiiesY  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  approbation  of  infidels,  and  of  adapting  it  more  to 
their  taste — a  mistaken  and  dangerous  policy,  by  which  we  run  immi- 
nent risk  of  catching  their  contagion,  without  imparting  thfe  benefit  of 
its  truths.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  blench  from  its  mysteries :  they 
are  mysteries  of  godliness ;  and,  however  much  they  may  surpass 
human  reason,  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  We  rejoice 
that  they  are  mysteries^  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  them  on  that 
account ;  since  the  principal  reason  why  Uiey  are  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue such,  is  derived  from  their  elevation,  from  their  unsearehahle 
riches^  and  undefinable  grandeur.  In  fine,  let  us  draw  our  religion  and 
morality  entirely  from  5ie  word  of  God,  wiUiout  seeking  any  deeper 
foundation  for  our  duties  than  tthe  tnll  of  the  Supreme  Being,  an 
implicit  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  which  is  the  highest  virtue  a 
creature  can  attain. 

Amid  many  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  state  of  morals  among 
us,  there  are  others  of  a  contrary  nature.  We  may  hope  infidelity  has 
nearly  run  its  length.  In  truth,  its  sophistry,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
sense,  has  been  much  discredited  by  the  absurdity  of  its  tenets ;  and 
if  any  have  been  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  the  talents  of  its  advo^ 
cates,  they  have  commonly  found  a  sufficient  antidote  in  their  lives* 
We  have  learned  to  prize  revelation  more  than  ever  since  we  have 
seen  the  ludicrous  mistakes  as  well  as  serious  disasters  of  those 
mystics  of  impiety  who  chose  rather  to  walk  by  an  internal  light 
than  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  illumination.  They  have  edified  us 
much  without  intending  it :  they  have  had  the  effect  which  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  assigns  as  the  purpose  of  the  tragic  Muse,  that  of 
purifying  the  heart  by  pity  and  terror.  Their  ze^  has.  excited  an 
equal  degree  of  atdour  in  a  better  cause,  and  their  efibrts  to  extirpate 
religion  have  b^en  opposed  by  contrary  efiforts,  to  difluse  its  influence 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  modem  times.  A 
growing  unanimity  has  prevailed  among  the  good  in  different  parties, 
who,  finding  a  centre  of  union  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  in 
a  solicitude  for  its  interests,  are  willing  to  merge  their  smaller  differ- 
ences in  a  common  cause.  The  number  of  the  sincerely  pious,  we 
trust,  is  increasing  among  us,  whose  zeal,  so  far  from  suffering  abatement 
from  the  confidence  of  infidelity,  has  glowed  with  a  purer  and  more 
steady  flame  than  ever.  These  are  pleasing  indications  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  still  in  the  midst  of  us. 

How  it  may  please  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  dispose  the  destinies 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  which  are  at  this  moment 
laid  in  the  balance  together,  it  is  impossible  for  us  with  certainty  to 
predict  But  when  we  consider  how  many  of  his  sincere  worshippers, 
how  large  a  portion  of  his  church,  together  with  how  rich  a  fund  of 
wisdom,  of  taJents,  and  of  all  those  elements  of  social  order  and  happi- 
ness which  he  must  approve,  are  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  this 
highly  favoured  land,  we  cannot  Delieve  he  intends  to  give  it  up  a  prey 
to  his  enemies.     Our  insular-  situation  is  favourable,  our  resources 
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prodigious,  and  the  preparations  whicli  have  long  been  making  appa- 
renUy  every  way  equal  to  the  danger  of.  the  crisis  :  but  still  we  would 
place  our  ultimate  reliance  on  Him  who  abases  the  proud  and  exalts 
lihe  lowly.  It  would  be  presumption  to  imagine  it  in  my  power  to  add 
any  thing  to  those  considerations  which  have  already  produced  such 
a  general  movement  in  defence  of  our  liberties.  The  cause  speaks  for 
itself:  it  excites  feelings  which  words  are  ill  able  to  express ;  involving 
every  object  and  motive  which  can  engage  the  solicitude,  affect  the 
mterests,  or  inflame  the  heart  of  man.  Aflter  a  series  of  provocations 
and  injuries  reciprocally  sustained  and  retaliated,  the  dispute  between 
US  and  our  enemies  is  brought  to  a  short  issue ;  it  is  no  longer  which 
of  the  two  nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  which  shall  continue 
a  nation  :  it  is  a  straggle  for  existence,  not  for  empire.  It  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  contest  did  not  take  this 
shape  at  an  earlier  period,  while  many  were  deceived  by  certain  spe- 
cious pretences  of  liberty  into  a  favourable .  opinion  of  our  enemies' 
designs.  The  popular  delusion  is  past ;  the  most  unexampled  pro- 
digies of  guilt  have  dispelled  it ;  and,  after  a  series  of  rapine  arid 
cruelty,  have  torn  from  every  heart  the  last  fibres  of  mistaken  partiality. 
The  crimes  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  contend  are  legible  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  found  who  is 
not  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  freedom  they 
profess  to  bestow ;  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  laws  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  from  the  fear  of  God  to  plunge 
into  crimes  and  impiety ;  an  imjpious  barter  of  all  that  is  good  for  all 
that  is  ill,  through  the  utmost  range  and  limits  of  moral  destiny.  Nor 
is  it  less  easy  to  develop  the  character  of  our  principal  enemy.  A 
man  bred  in  the  school  of  ferocity,  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  tumult 
of  camps ;  his  element,  war  and  confusion ;  who  has  changed  his 
religion  with  his  uniform,  and  has  not  spared  the  assassination  of  his 
own Jroops ;  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  treatment  such  a  man  will  give 
to  his  enemies  should  they  fall  into  his  power;  to  those  enemies 
especially  who,  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  nations,  are  preserving, 
as  in  ah  ark,  the  precious  remains  of  civilization  and  order ;  and  whom, 
after  destroying  the  liberties  of  every  other  country,  he  envies  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  only  people  he  has  not  enslaved. 
Engaged  with  such  an  enemy,  no  weak  hopes  of  moderation  or  clem- 
ency can  tempt  us  for  a  moment  to  relax  in  our  resistance  to  his  power ; 
and  the  only  alternative  which  remains  is,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Hence  that  unexampled  unanimity  which  distinguishes  the  present 
season.  In  other  wars  we  have  been  a  divided  people :  the  effect  of 
our  external  operations  has  been  in  some  measure  weakened  by  intes- 
tine dissension.  When  peace  has  returned  the  breach  has  widened, 
while  parties  have  beeu  formed  on  the  merits  of  particular  men,  or  of 
particular  measures.  These  have  all  disappeared ;  we  have  buried 
our  mutual  animosities  in  a  regard  to  the  common  safety.  The  sen- 
timent of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  which  nature  has  impressed. 
has  absorbed  every  other  feeling ;  and  the  fire  of  liberty  has  melted 
down  the  discordant  sentiments  and  minds  of  the  British  empire  intc 
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one  mass,  and  propelled  them  in  ODe  direction^  Partial  inteFests  and 
feelings  are  suspended,  the  spirits  of  the  body  are  collected  at  the 
heart,  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety,  but  without  dismay^  the  dis- 
charge of  that  mighty  tempest  which  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
horizon,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  are  turned 
in  silent  and  awful  expectation.  While  we  feel  solicitude  let  us  not 
betray  dejection,  nor  be  alarmed  at  the  past  successes  of  our  enemy, 
which  are  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  us,  since  they  have  raised 
him  from  obscurity  to  an  elevation  which  has  made  him  giddy,  and 
tempted  him  to  suppose  every  thing  within  his  power.  The  intoxica^ 
tion  of  his  success  is  tlie  omen  of  his  fall.  What  though  he  has  car- 
ried the  flames  of  war  throughout  Europe,  and  gathered  as  a  nest  ike 
riches  of  the  nations,  while  none  peeped^  nor  muttered^  nor  moved  the 
wing ;  he  has  yet  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field ;  he  has  yet  U> 
contend  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monuments  of  freedom,  enriched  witb 
the  blood  ofits  defenders ;  with  a  people  who,  animated  with  one  soul* 
and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  laws  and  for  their  prince,  are  armed 
in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  or  venerable,  their  wives,  their  parentft» 
their  children,  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers. 
We  will  not  suppose  there  is  one  who  will  he  deterred  from  exerting 
himself  in  such  a  cause  by  a  pusillanimous  regard  to  his  safety,  when 
he  reflects  that  he  has  already  lived  too  long  who  has  survived  the 
ruin  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  who  can  enjoy  life  after  such  an 
event  deserves  not  to  have  lived  at  all.  It  will  sufiice  us,  if  our  mor- 
tal existence,  which  is  at  most  but  a  span,  be  co-extended  with  thaft 
of  the  nation  which  gave  us  birth.  We  will  gladly  quit  the  ;scene 
with  all  that  is  noble  and  august,  innocent  and  holy ;  and  instead  of 
wishing  to  survive  the  oppression  of  weakness,  the  violation  of  beauty^ 
and  the  extinction  of  every  thing  on  which  the  heart  can  repose,  wel^ 
come  the  shades  which  will  hide  from  our  view  such  horrors* 

From  the  most  fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  from, 
the  examples  of  all  history,  we  may  be  certain  the  conquest  of  this 
country,  should  it  be  permitted  to  take  place,  will  not  terminate  in  any 
ordinary  catastrophe,  in  any  much  less  calamitoiis  than  utter  extermi- 
nation. Our  present  elevation  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  our  future 
depression,  as  it  will  measure  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  those  who 
subdue  us.  While  the  smallest  vestige  remains  of  our  former  great- 
ness, while  any  trace  or  memorial  exists  of  our  having  been  once  a 
flourishing  and  independent  empire,  while  the  nation  breathes  they 
will  be  afraid  of  its  recovering  its  strength,  and  never  think  themselves 
secure  of  their  conquest  till  our  navy  is  consumed,  our  wealth  diss^ 
pated,  our  commerce  extinguished,  every  liberal  institution  abolishedi 
otu*  nobles  extirpated ;  whatever  in  rank,  character,  and  talents  gives 
distinction  in  society  culled  out  and  destroyed,  and  the  refuse  which 
remains  swept  together  into  a  putrefying  heap  by  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. The  enemy  will  not  need  to  proclaim  his-  triumph ;  it  will  be 
fell  in  the  more  expressive  silence  of  extended  desolation. 

Recollect  for  a  moment  liis  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  country  which  had 
uL'ver  given  him  tlte  slightest  provocation;  a  country  so  remote  fron 
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the  scene  of  his  crimes,  that  it  probably  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  man  in  tfiistence ;  (happy  ignorance,  could  it  have  lasted !)  but  while 
he  was  looking  around  him,  like  a  vulture  perched  on  an  eminence, 
for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  hisatiable  thirst  of  rapine,  he 
no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  condition  of  that  unhappy  country 
than  he  alighted  npon  it  in  a  moment.  In  vain  did  it  struggle,  flap  its 
wings^  and  rend  the  air  i^ith  its  shrieks :  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  Vo  its 
cries,  had  infixed  his  talons  and  was  busy  in  sucking  its  blood,  when 
the  interference  of  a  superior  power  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  prey 
and  betake  himself  te  flight.  Will  that  vulture,  think  you,  ever  forget 
his  disappointment  on  that  occasion,  or  the  numerous  wounds,  blows, 
and  concussions  he  received  in  a  len  years'  struggle  ?  It  is  impossi- 
ble ; — it  were  folly  to  expect  it.  He  meditates,  no  doubt,  the  deepest 
revenge.  He  who  saw  nothing  in  the  simple  manners  and  blood- 
bought  liberties  of  the  Swiss  to  engage  his  forbearance,  nothing  in 
proclaiming  himself  a  Mahometan  to  revolt  his  conscience,  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  defenceless  prisoners  to  exbite  his  pity,  nor  in  that  of 
the  companions  of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wounded  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
prevent  him  from  despatching  them  by  poison,  will  treat  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  character  a  nation  which 
he  naturally  dislikes  as  being  free,  dreads  as  the  rivals  of  his  power, 
and  abhors  as  the  authors  of  his  disgrace. 

Though  these  are  undoubted  truthst  and  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, yet  I  would  rather  choose  to  appeal  to  sentiments  more  ele* 
▼ated  than  such  topics  can  inspire.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level 
with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to 
consequences  the  most  certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of 
criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties 
of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished :  the  subjugation  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany  has  completed  that 
catastrophe ;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
who  are  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution.  Freedom, 
driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent,  has  sought  an  asylum  in  a 
emmtry  which  she  always  chose  for  her  favourito  abode :  but  she  is 
pfUTSued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The  intuidation 
of 'lawless  power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow 
us  here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critically  placed  in  the  only 
aperture  where  it  can  be  successfully  repelled  in  the  Thermopylae  of 
the  universe.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned,  the 
most  important  by  far  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen, 
stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human  race ; 
for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the  latest 
posterity  shall  be  bom ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and 
on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the  colour  and  completion 
of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after  being  extinguished  on  the  Continent, 
is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of 
that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it  ?  It  remains  with  you  then  to  decide 
whether  that  freedom,  at  .whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awok^ 
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from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  every 
thing  great  and  good ;  the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  misl^  of  super- 
stition, and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God ;  whose  magic  touch 
kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry^  and  the  flame  of 
eloquence ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts, 
and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improvements, 
till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall,  and 
wrapped  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your  detennina^ 
tion.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves  worthy  of  such 
a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  the 
battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go  Uien,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,* 
accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen ;  advance  with  alacrity  into 
the  field,  where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is 
too  much  interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will 
shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  Wliile  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  field  many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuaiy ; 
the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power 
with  God ;  the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon 
will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  myriads  of  humble,  con- 
trite hearts  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  will 
mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the  shock 
of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the  enemy, 
you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  success,  so  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of 
your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But 
should  Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  struggle, 
should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  (the  purest  allotted 
to  man)  of  having  performed  your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled 
with  the  most  illustrious  dead,  while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
oflen  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period  (and  they  will  inces- 
santly revolve  them),  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  they 
mourn  over  th^  freedom  which  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  can- 
not but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every 
age  and  country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this 
contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious 
immortals!  Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended;  and  thousands, 
mflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are 
ready  to  swear  by  him  that  jsiiteih  upon  the  throne^  and  livethfor  ever  and 
sver^  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert 
that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your  labours  and  cemented  with 
your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to 
whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong,  gird  on  thy  sword^  thou  Most 
Mighty :  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !     Impart,  in 
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addition  to  their  hereditary  valour,  that  confidence  of  snccess  which 
springs  from  thy  presence !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  de- 
parted heroes !  Inspire  them  with  thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by  thy 
hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold 
in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  1 

same  illumination— chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire !     Then  shall  ■. 

the  strong  man  he  as  tow^  and  the  maker  of  it  as  m  spark ;  and  they 
shall  both  bum  together^  and  none  shall  quench  them* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  attempt  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism  by  humiliation  or 
entreaty  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  Waiving  every  apology,  the  au- 
thor, therefore,  has  only  to  remark,  that  the  motives  of  a  writer  must 
ever  remain  a  secret,  but  the  tendency  of  what  he  writes  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  consideration  in  which 
the  public  are  interested.  The  author  is  concerned  at  an  unexpected 
coincidence  in  the  text  between  this  and  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  published  by  his  much  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Cox.  The  coincidence  was  entirely  acci- 
dental, and  the  text  in  each  instance  bemg  employed  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  motto,  it  is  hoped  the  train  of  thought  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  He  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  to  the 
pubUc,  and  to  the  young  especially,  the  serious  perusal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  animated  and  impressive  discourse* 
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\l»i-'  .,    I  '         Proyerbs  xix.  2.  >  .  » 

- .  That  the  heart  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good. 

Throughout  every  part  of  this  book,  the  author  is  copious  an  J  even 
profuse  in  the  praises  of  knowledge.  To  stimulate  to  the  acquisition 
of  it,  and  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  is  the  professed  design  with  which 
it  was  penned.  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction;  to  perceive  the 
wards  of  understanding  ;  to  receive  the  instruction  of  unsdom,  justice, 
judgment,  and  equity ;  to  give  subtlety  to  the  simple,  to  the  young  men 
knowledge  and  discretion. 

Though  it  is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  in  the  encomiums  to 
which  we  have  referred  the  author  had  principally  in  view  divine 
knowledge,  yet  from  other  parts  it  is  equally  certain  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  exclude  from  these  commendations  knowledge  in  general ; 
and  as  we  propose  this  afternoon  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
Sabbath-day  school  established  in  this  place,  a  few  reflections  on  the 
utility  of  knowledge  at  large,  and  of  religious  knowledge  in  particular, 
will  not  be  deemed  unseasonable. 

I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  utility  of 
knowledge  in  general.  It  must  strike  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it  forms  the  most 
obvious  distinction  of  our  species.  In  inferior  animals  it  subsists  in 
so  small  a  degree,  that  we  are  wont  to  deny  it  to  them  altogether ;  the 
range  of 'their  knowledge,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  so  extremely 
limited,  and  their  ideas  so  few  and  simple.  Whatever  is  most  exquisite 
in  their  operations  is  referred  to  an  instinct,  which,  working  within  a 
narrow  compass,  though  vnth  undeviating  uniformity,  supplies  the 
place  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  reason.  In  inferior  animals,  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  species  is  possessed  by  each  individual  of  the 
species,  while  man  is  distinguished  by  numberless  diversities  in  the 
scale  of  mental  improvement.  Now,  to  be  destitute  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  an  acquisition  which  forms  the  appropriate  possession  of 
human  nature  is  degrading  to  that  nature,  and  must  proportionably 
disqualify  it  for  reaching  the  end  of  its  creation. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reason, 
10  the  attainment  of  it  mightily  strengthens  and  improves  it,  and  thereby 
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enables  it  to  enrich  itself  with  further  acquisitions.  Knowledge  io 
genera]  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  hitellectual  enjoyment*  By 
means  of  it  we  become  less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensi- 
tive appetites,  the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised, 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material 
pari  of  our  nature..  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influ- 
ence and  llritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within 
herself,  and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation. 
The  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise 
of  our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which,  if 
it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable  than  the  grati- 
fications of  sense,  and  is  on  that  account  incomparably  more  valuable. 
Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  properties,  renders  it  more 
valuable.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh  on 
every  reflection  upon  it  These  are  self-created  satisfactions,  always 
within  our  reach,  not  dependent  upon  events,  not  requiring  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  to  produce  or  maintain  them;  they  rise 
from  the  mind  itself,  and  inhere,  so  to  speak,  in  its  very  substance. 
Let  the  mind  but  retain  its  proper  functions,  and  they  spring  np  spoii- 
laneonsly,  unsolicited,  unborrowed,  and  unbought.  Even  the  difficulties 
and  impediments  which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  truth  serve,  according 
to  the  economy  under  which  we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more  iniertot- 
ing.  The  labour  of  intellectaal  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the 
mmultuous  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming 
a  formidable  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some  happy  discovery,  gives 
aU  the  enjoyment  of  a  ccmquest,  witnout  those  corroding  reflections  by 
which  the  latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we  dovbt  that  Archimedes, 
who  was  .so  absorbed  in  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by 
the  sacking  of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of  medi 
tating  a  mathematical  theorem,  did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  tCf»*m ! 
iv^nuti !  I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine 
as  was  ever  experienced  after  the  most  brilhant  victory  T    * 

But  to  return  to  the  moral  good  which  results  from  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge:  it  is  chiefly  this,  that  by  multiplying  the  mental 
resources,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for  gross -sensuality.  It  en- 
ables the  possessor  to  beguile  his  leisure  moments  (and  every  man  has 
such)  in  an  innocent  at  least,  if  not  in  a  useful  manner.  The  poor 
man  who  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find 
entertainment  at  home  without  being  tempted  to  repair  to  the  public- 
house  for  that  purpose.  His  mind  can  find  him  emplo3rment  when  his 
body  is  at  rest ;  he  does  not  lie  prostrate  and  afloat  on  the  current  of 
ineidents,  liable  to  be  carried  whithersoever  the  impulse  of  appetite 
may  direct  There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  an  intellectual  spring 
urging  him  to  the  pursuit  of  mental  good ;  and  if  the  minds  of  his  family 
also  are  a  little  cultivated,  conversation  becomes  the  more  interesting, 
and  the  spliere  of  domestic  enjo3rment  enlarged.  The  dQm  satisfaction 
wjiioh  books  aflbrd  puts  him  into  a  disposition  to  relish  more  exqui- 
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ntely  the  tntnqiiifl  deligfat  insqiarable  from  the  indulgenee  of  conjngiil 
aad  pacental  affectioii ;  and  as  he  will  be  more  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  family  than  be  who. can  teach  them  nothings  he  will  be  naturally 
hiduced  to  cultivate  whatever  may  preserve,  and  idran  whatever  would 
impair*  that  respect  He  who  is  inured  to  refiectiim  will  carry  his 
Tiews  beyond  the  present  hour ;  he  will  extend  his  prospect  a  little  into 
ftitahty,  and  be  disposed  to  make  some  provision  for  his  approaching 
wants ;  whence  will  result  an  increased  motive  to  industiy,  together 
with  a  care  to  husband  his  earnings  and  to  av  oid  unnecessary  expense. 
The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a  .taste  for  good  books  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood become  thoughtful ;  and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit 
of  thinking,  you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much  greater  favour  thaa 
by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  since  yon  have  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  mindpU  of  all  legitimate  prosperity. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence,  and  misery 
which  are  so  prevalent  among  the,  labouring  classes  in  many  countries 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie  want  of  education.  In  proof  of  this 
we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  condition  oi  the  Irish  compared 
with  ihatof  Uie  peasantry  in  Scotland.  Among  the  former  you  behold 
nothing  bat  beggary,  wretchedness,  and  sloth :  in  Scotland,  on  the  con* 
irary,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  worse  ciimdte  and  more  unproductive 
soil,  a  degree  of  decency  and  comfort,  the  fruit  of  sobriety  and  industry, 
is  conspicuous  among  the  lower  classes.  And  to  what  is  this  dis- 
parity in  their  situation  to  be  ascribed  except  to  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion! In  Ireland  the  education  of  the  poor  is  miserably  neglected; 
very  few  of  them  can  read,  and  they  grow  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
what  it  moat  befits  a  rational  creature  to  understand :  wlnle  in  Scot* 
Isnd  the  establishment  of  free  schools*  in  every  parish,  an  essential 
branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country,  brings  tho 
means  of.  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  w1m>  are  there 
inured  to  decency,  industry,  and  order. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  lift  them  above  their  sphere,  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing  the  habits  of 
subordination,  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  an  objection 
devoid  surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to  coneeive  in 
what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt  them  to  neglect 
those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of  reason  which  enables  them  to 
eomprehend  the  true  grounds  of  authority  and  the  obligation  to  obe- 
dience should  indispose  them  to  obey.  The  admirable  mechanism  of 
sodety,  together  with  that  subordination  of  ranks  which  is  essential  to 
its  subsistence,  is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture,  which  the  exerdse 
4if  reason  will  detect  and  expose.     The  objection  we  have  stated 

*  Tn  the  *'Kdlnbargh  ChrlMian  Instractoi^  for  1816,  tbe  sligbt  mistake  wtaidi  oerara  abore,  In 
^Om  wboola*  In  North  BHuin^ia  tinia  eorradad.    '*Tlie  trvtH  la, that  ^He  aoboola 


aonld  oerer  hart  eflected  thai  impnyveroeat  in  the  maiuiera  and  intelligenca  of  the  lower  orders  io 
Scotland  fbr  which  they  are  ao  remarkable  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  bteea  the  Judicione  liberality  of 
•w  asccMortfWfao  contented  themodvea  with  Hnngiog  edncatton  within  ihf  reaoh  of  ibe  lower 
arders,  by  allowing  limited  salaries  to  the  schoolmasters,  in  aid  oftht  school  vpogea,  instead  of  going 
•a  ti»a  lMDtM«ai«iiia  wkkh  lenda  lo  raadar  Ceacheea  caraicHa  and  parsnu  tudiUbnni."—  Bo. 
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implies  a  reflectioii  on  the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  inridioas,  and 
mijusU  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate  governments  so  insecure 
as  extreme  ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields  them  an 
easy  prey  to  sednction,  makes  them  the  victims  of  prejudices  and  false 
alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of 
public  commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinioo,  the  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  benefits  resulting  from  it, — a  setded  conviction,  in 
other  words,  of  its  being  a  public  good.  Now,  nothing  can  produce 
.  or  maintain  that  opinion  but  knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a  form  of 
knowledge.  Of  tyrannical  and  unlawfid  governments,  indeed,  the  sup- 
port is  fear,  to  which  ignorance  is  as  congenial  as  it  is  abhorrent  from 
the  genius  q(  a  free  people.  Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and 
massacres  in  France :  oi  what  description  of  persons  were  those  ntf> 
fians  composed  who,  breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  overwhelmed  the 
mounds  of  lawful  authority  !  Who  were  the  cannibals  that  sported 
with  the  mangled  carcasses  and  palpitating  limbs  of  their  murdered 
victims,  and  curagged  them  about  with  their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries  T  Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  barbaritiea 
by  the  efforts  of  a  too  polished  education  !  No :  they  were  the  veiy 
scum  of  the  people^  destitute  of  all  moral  culture,  whoee  atrocity  waa 
only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  as  might  well  be  expected,  when  the  one 
was  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  other.  Who  are  the  persons  wlus  in 
every  country,  are  most  disposed  to  outrage  and  violence,  but  the  most 
ignorant  and  uneducated  of  the  poor!  to  which  class  also  chiefly 
belong  those  unhappy  beings  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes 
at  the  fatal  tree ;  few  of  whom,  it  has  recently  been  ascertained,  on 
accurate  inquiry,  are  able  to  read,  and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute 
of  all  moral  or  religious  principle. 

Ignorance  gives  a  sort  of  eternity  to  prejudice,  and  perpetuity  to 
error.  When  a  baleful  superstition,  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  once  got  footing  among  a  people  in  this  situation,  it  becomes  next 
to  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  for  it  can  only  be  assailed  with  success 
by  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument,  and  to  these  weapons  it  is 
impassive.  The  sword  of  ethereal  temper  loses  its  edge  when  tried 
on  the  scaly  hide  of  this  leviathan.  No  wonder  the  church  of  Rome 
is  such  a  friend  to  ignorance ;  it  is  but  paying  the  arrears  of  gratitude 
in  which  she  is  deeply  indebted.  How  is  it  possible  for  her  not  to 
hate  that  light  which  would  unveil  her  impostures  and  detect  her 
enormities. 

If  we  survey  the  genius  of  Christianity,  we  shell  find  it  to  be  just 
the  reverse.  It  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  injunction  Go 
and  teach  all  nations^  and  every  step  of  its  progress  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  instruction.  With  a  condescension  worthy  of  its  Author,  it  ofiers 
information  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate ;  but  extreme  ignorance 
is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  it.  The  first  churches  were 
planted  in  cities  (and  those  the  most  celebrated  and  enlightened),  drawn 
neither  from  the  very  highest  nor  the  very  lowest  classes ;  the  former 
too  often  the  victims  of  luxury  and  pride,  the  latter  sunk  in  extreme 
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sMpidity ;  hot  from  the  middle  ordeis,  where  the  largest  portion  of 
Tirtoe  and  good  sense  has  usnally  resided.  In  remote  yillage8»  its 
progress  was  ^Uretnely  slow»  owing  nnquesdonably  to  that  want  of 
mental  coltiyation  whieh  rendered  them  the  last  retreats  of  superstition ; 
insomndi  that  in  the  fiAh  century  the  abetters  of  the  ancient  idolaay 
began  to  be  denominated  Paganu  which  properly  denotes  the  inhabit 
ante  of  the  country,  in  di^tmction  from  those  who  reside  in  towns. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  faith  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advancement  of  letters ;  it  had  every  where  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies,  an4  next  to  its  agreement  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ito  success  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  under  God,  to 
the  art  of  printiDg,  the  revival  of  daasicid  learning,  and  the  illustnoas 
patrons  of  science  attached  to  its  cause.  In  the  representatimi  of  that 
l^orious  period  usuaUy  styled  the  Millennium,  when  reli^on  shall 
universally  prevail,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature,  that  men 
shdll  run  to  and  fro^  and  knowledge  ehaU  be  increased.  That  period 
will  not  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  men's  minds  being 
more  toipid  and  inactive,  but  rather  by  the  consecration  of  every  power 
o  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  be  a  period  of  remarkable 
Uumination,  during  which  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  ef 
'he  ftm,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  that  of  seven  days.  Every  useful 
lalent  will  be  cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man 
be  improved  and  perfected ;  learning  will  amass  her  stores,  and  genius 
emit  her  splendour;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed  without  osteon* 
tatioh,  and  the  latter  shine  with  the  softened  effulgence  of  humility 
and  love. 

n.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  ik 
genercd;  we  proceed  to  notice  the  utility  of  religious  knowledge  in  par« 
ticular.  Religion,  on  account  of  its  intimate  rdation  to  a  iuture  state, 
is  every  man's  proper  business,  and  should  be  his  chief  care.  Of 
knowledge  in  general,  there  are  branches  which  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous in  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  attempt  to  acquire,  because  they  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  their  duties,  and  demand  tsilents  which 
nature  has  denied,  or  opportunities  which  Providence  has  withheld. 
But  with  respect  to  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  the  case  is  different ; 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  and  necessity,  that  they  form  not  the  mate* 
rials  of  mental  luxury,  so  properly,  as  the  food  of  the  mind.  In 
improving  the  character,  the  influence  of  general  knowledge  is  often 
feeble  and  always  indirect;  of  religious  knowledge  the  tendency  to 
purify  the  heart  is  immediate,  and  forms  its  professed  scope  and  design. 
This  is  life  eternal^  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God^  and  Jesus  Christy 
whom  thou  hast  sent.  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Author  of  all  things,  to  know,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehend* 
ing  such  a  sul^ect,  what  is  his  moral  disposition,  what  the  situation  we 
stand  in  towards  him,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  conducts  his 
administration,  will  be  allowed  by  every  considerate  person  to  be  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Compared  to  this,  all  other  speculations  or 
inquiries  sink  into  insignificance    because  every  event  that  can  befall 
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ut  18  m  his  hands,  and  by  his  ssntenee  our  flssL  coaditMi  nmsl  hs 
fixe<L  To  regard  such  an  inquiry  with  indiffersaee  is  the  mark  ott 
of  a  noble  bat  of  an  abject  miodt  whicht  immersed  in  sensuality^  m 
amused  with  trifles^  dtenu  iUt^  utMorihy  of  etenud  hft.  To  be  sn 
^eorbed  in  worldly  pursoits  as  to  neglect  futnre  prospects  is  a  eoa* 
doct  that  can  plead  no  excuse  midl  it  is  ascertained  beybnd  all  dodit 
or  contradiction  that  Acre  is  no  hereafter,  and  that  nothing  remains 
bat  that  me  eat  and  drink,  far  to-fnorrew  we  die.  Even  in  that  case  id 
ferege  the  hope  of  immortality  without  a  stgh, — to  be  gay  and  sportive 
oa  the  blink  of  destruction,  in  the  veiy  moment  of  idinq[iiishing  pras« 
pecu  on  which  the  wisest  and  best  in  every  age  have  deli^ed  to  dwells 
is  the  indication  of  a  base  and  degenerate  spirit.  If  esistenee  be  a  good» 
the  eternal  loss  of  it  must  be  a  great  enril:  if  it  be  an  enlf  reaaoa 
suggests  the  propriety  of  inquiring  why  it  is  so,  of  investigating  the 
maladies  by  which  it  is  oppressed.  Amid  the  daikneas  and  unoer* 
tainty  which  hang  over  ^nr  iutiune  condition,  RevelatioB,  by  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  afibrds  the  only  relief.  In  the  Bible  alone 
we  learn  the  real  character  of  the  Supreme  Being;  his  holiness,  jun- 
tice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  the  moral  condition  of  man  considered  in  hie 
relation  to  Him  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  the  doom  of  in^nitent  trans* 
gressors  denounced,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  mercy  through  the 
interposition  of  a  divine  mediator  plainly  revealed.  There  are  two 
ooosidf  rations  which  may  suffice  to  evince  the  indispensable  necessiqr 
of  scriptural  knowledge. 

1.  The  Scriptures  contain  an  audienlic  discovery  ^<A««»fef«8ANK 
(ton.  They  are  a  revelation  of  mercy  to  a  lost  world ;  a  reply  to  that 
most  interesting  inquiry.  What  we  must  do  to  be  saved.  The  distin- 
gihishing  feature  of  the  gospel  systtai  is  the  economy  of  redemption, 
or  the  gracious  provision  the  Supreme  Being  has  thought  fit  to  make 
for  recoiicihng  the  world  to  himself,  by  the  manifestatieo  in  human 
nature  of  his  own  Son.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  it  the  Gospel,  by 
way  of  eminence,  or  the  glad  tidings  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  right  reception  of  which,  or  its  rejection,  tuns  our  eves^ 
lasting  wesl  or  wa  h  is  not  from  the  character  of  God  as  our  creator, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  hope  of  the  guilty  can  arise ;  ^tue 
fuUest  development  of  his  essential  perfections  could  afford  no  reticf 
in  this  case,  and  therefore  natural  religion,  were  it  capable  of  being 
earried  to  the  utmost  perfection,  can  never  supersede  the  necessity 
of  revealed.  To  inspire  confidence  an  express  communicatimi  from 
Heaven  is  necessary :  since  the  introduction  of  sin  has  produced  a 
peculiarity  in  our  situation  and  a  peiplexity  in  our  prospects,  which 
nothmg  bnt  an  express  assurance  of  meroy  can  remove. 

In  what  manner  die  blessed  and  only  Potentate  m^y  think  fit  to 
^fapose  of  a  race  of  apostates  is  a  question  on  which  reason  can  sng- 
gest  nothing  satisfactory,  nothing  salutary :  a  question,  m  the  solution 
of  which,  there  being  nadata  to  proceed  upon,  wisdom  and  folly  fail 
alike,  and  every  order  of  intellect  is  reduced  to  a  level,  for  who  hath 
kfiown  the  mtnd  of  the  Lord,  or^  being  his  eounsellor,  hath  taught  him  f 
tt  is  a  secret  which,  had  he  not  been  pleased  to  unfold  it,  must  have 
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for  ever  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Deity.  This  secret,  in  infinite 
mercy,  he  has  condescended  to  disclose :  the  silence,  not  that  wliieh 
John  witnessed  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  half  an  hour,  but  that  of  ages^ 
is  broken ;  the  darkness  is  past,  and  we  behold  in  the  gospel  th« 
astonishing  spectacle  of  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him^ 
self,  not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses,  and  sending  forth  his  am* 
bassadors  to  entreat  us  in  Christs  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  Gad. 
To  that  strange  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  concenis  of  a  future 
world  which  is  at  once  the  indication  and  consequence  of  the  fall 
must  we  ascribe  the  languid  attention  with  which  this  oomnranicatien 
is  received ;  instead  of  producing^  as  it  ought,  transports  of  gratitude 
and  joy  in  every  breast.  j   n 

This,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  is  unquestioQably' 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  the  exclusive  boast  and  treasure 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  most  emphatically  the  way  of  salvation,  not  only- 
as  it  reveals  the  gracious  itatentions  of  God  to  a  sinful  world,  but  as  it 
lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  supernatural  duties  of  faith  and  repeat* 
ance.  All  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  bear  a  most  intimate  relation 
to  the  character  and  offices  of  the  Saviour ;  from  him  they  ensanate, 
in  him  they  centre ;  nor  is  any  thing  we  learn  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  of  saving  tendency,  further  than  as  a  part  of  the  truth  as  k 
is  ffi  Jestis.  The  neglect  of  considering  revelation  in  this  light  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  infidelity.  Viewing  it  in  no  higher  character  than  a 
republication  of  the;  law  of  nature,  men  are  first  1^  to  doubt  the  impor* 
tance,  and  next  the  truth  of  the  discoveries  it  contains;  an  easy  and 
natund  transition,  since  the  question  of  their  importance  is  so  compli* 
eated  with  that  of  their  truth  in  the  Scriptures  iberaselves,  that  tha 
most  refined  ingenuity  cannot  long  keep  them  separate.  It  gives  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  fron/i  on  high  huh  visited  us^ 
to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  ta 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  While  we  contemplate  it  wider 
this  its  true  character,  we  yieiv  it  in  its  just  dimensions,  and  feel  n» 
hiclination  to  extenuate  the  force  of  those  representatioas  whteh  are 
expressive  of  its  pre-eminent  dignity.  There  is  notliing  will  be  allowed 
to  come  into  comparison  with  it,  nothing  we  shall  not  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  for  a  participation  of  its  blessings  and  the  extension  of  its 
influence.  The  yecieration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible,  as  the  deposi-' 
tory  of  saving  knowledge,  will  be  totally  distinct,  not  only  from  what 
we  attach  to  any  other  book,  but  from  that  admiration  its  other  proper* 
ties  inspire ;  and  the  variety  and  antiquity'  of  its  history,  the  light  n 
afibrds  in  various  researches,  its  ininiitable  touches  of  nature,  together 
with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copiously  poured  over  its  pages,  will 
be  deemed  subsidiary  ornaments,  the  embellishmeiits  of  the  casket 
which  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price, 

2,  Scriptural  khowledge  is  of  inestimable  value  on  aocount  of  its 
supplying  an  infallible  rule  of  life.  To  the  most  untutored  mind,  the 
information  it  affords  oti  this  subject  is  far  more  full  and  precise  than 
the  highest  efibrts  of  reason  could  attain.  In  the  best  moral  precepts 
knuing  from  human  wisdom,  there  is  an  inturahle  defeot  in.  that  want 
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of  BQthority  which  robs  them  of  their  power  over  the  conscieiice ;  the^ 
are  obligatory  no  further  than  their  reason  ie  perceived ;  a  deduction 
of  proofs  is  neeiessary,  more  or  less  intricate  and  uncertain,  and  even 
when  clearest,  it  is  still  but  the  language  of  man  to  man,  respectable 
as  sage  advice,  but  wanting  the  force  ai^  authority  of  law.  In  a  well- 
attested  revelation,  it  is^  the  Judge  speaking  from  the  tribunal,  the 
Supreme  Legislator  promulgating  and  interpreting  his  own  laws.  With 
what  force  and  conviction  do  those  apostles  and  prophets  address  us 
whose  miraculous  powers  attest  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  the  immediate  ofgans  of  the  Deity !  As  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  is  more  pure  and  comprehensive  than  was  ever  inculcated  be- 
fore, so  the  consideration  of  its  divine  origination  ^invests  it  with  an 
energy  of  which  every  system  not  expressly  founded  upon  it  is  entirely 
devoid.  We  turn  at  our  peril  from .  Him  who  speaketh  to  us  from 
heaven.. 

Of  an  accountable  creature,  duty  is  the  concern  of  every  moment, 
smce  he  is  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  Grod.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal element  mingling  with  every  action,  and  qualifying  every  dispo^ 
sition  and  pursuit.  The  moral  quality  of  conduct,  as  it  serves  both  to 
ascertain  and  to  form  the  character,  has  consequences  in  a  future 
world  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  it  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
seed,  no  part  of  which  is  losl,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also 
shall  he  reap.  That  rectitude  which  the  inspired  writers  usually 
denominate  holiness  is  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul,  capable  of 
bestowing  dignity  in  the  absence  of  every  other  accomplisbpient,  while 
the  want  of  it  leaves  the  possessor  of  the  richest  intellectual  endow- 
ments a  painted  sepulchre*  Hence  results  the  indispensable  necessity, 
to  every  description  of  persons,  of  sound  religious  instruction,  and  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  as  its  genuine  source. 
•^  It  must  be  confessed,  from  melancholy  experience,  that  a  speculative 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  convictions  of  conscience 
to  be  habitually  overpowered  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite. 
To  see  distinctly  the  right  way,  and  to  pursue  it,  are  not  precisely  the 
same  thing.  Still  nothing  in  the  order  of  means  promises  so  much 
success  as  the  diligent  inculcation  of  revealed  truth.  He  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  cannot  live  in  the  neglect  of 
God  and  religion  with  present,  any  more  than  with  future  impunity ; 
the  path  of  disobedience  is  obstructed  if  not  rendered  impassable ;  and 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes  he  beholds  the  sword  of  divine  justice 
stretched  out  to  intercept  his  passage.  Guih  will  be  appalled,  con- 
science alarmed,  and  the  fruits  of  unlawful  gratification  imbittered  to 
his  taste. 

It  is  surely  desirable  to  place  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the 
path  of  ruin :  to  take  care  that  the  image  of  death  shall  meet  the 
offender  at  every  turn ;  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  persist  without 
treading  upon  briers  and  scorpions,  without  forcing  his  way  through 
obstructions  more  formidable  than  he  can  expect  to  meet  with  in  a 
contrary  course.  If  you  can  enlist  the  nobler  part  of  liis  nature  under 
the  banners  of  virtue,  set  him  at  war  with  himself,  and  subject  him  to 
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the  necessity,  shoald  be  persevere,  of  aitifluig  and  overcominj^  vhat- 
ever  is  roost  characteristic  of  a  reasonable  creature,  you  have  done 
what  will  probably  not  be  unproductive  of  advantage.  If  he  be  at  the 
same  time  reminded,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  of  a 
better  state  of  mind  being  attainable,  a  better  destiny  reserved,  provided 
they  are  willing  and  obedient,  for  the  children  of  men,  there  is  room 
to  hope  that,  wearied^  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  in  the 
greatness  of  his  umv^  he  will  bethink  himself  of  the  true  refuge,  and 
implore  the  spirit  of  grace  to  aid  Ids  weakness  and  subdue  his  corrup* 
tioos.  .  Sound  religious  instruction  is  a  perpetual  counterpoise  to  the 
force  of  depravity.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  ;  the  com- 
mandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure^  enUghtening  the  eyes  ;  Ae  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever  ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true^ 
and  righteous  altogether. 

While  we  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  word  of  God,  we  are  equally  convinced  it  is  but  an  instrument, 
which,  like  every  other,  requires  a  hand  to  wield  it ;  and  that,  impor- 
tant as  it  is  in  the  order  of  means,  the  spurit  of  Christ  only  can  make^ 
it  effectual,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  earnestly  and  incessantly  im- 
plored for  that  purpose.  Open  mine  eyes,  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  I 
shall  behold  wonderful  things  out  of  thy  law.  We  trust  it  will  be  your 
care  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  school  we  are  recommending  to  the 
patronage  of  this  audience  to  impress  on  these  children  a  deep  con- 
viction of  their  radical  corruption,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  to  render  the  knowledge  they  aoquire  practical  and  ex- 
perimental. In  the  morhing  sow  your  seed,  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
your  hand;  hut  remember  that  neither  he  that  soweth,  nor  he  that  water' 
ethj  is  any  thing;  it  is  God  thatgiveth  the  increase.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  making  them  read  a  lesson  or  repeat  a  prayer.  By  every  thing 
tender  and  solemn  in  religion,  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  awful  con- 
siderations drawn  from  the  prospect  bf  death  and  judgment,  with  others 
of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  aim  to  fix  serious  impressions  on  their 
hearts.  Aim  to  produce  a  religious  concern,  carefully  watch  its  pro 
gross,  and  endeavour  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Lead  them 
to  the  footstool  of  the  Saviour;  teach  them  to  rely,  as  guilty  creatures, 
on  his  merits  alone,  and  to  commit  their  eternal  interests  entirely  into 
bis  hands.  Let  the  salvation  of  these  children  be  the  object  to  which 
every  word  of  your  instructions,  every  exertion  of  your  authority  is 
directed.  Despise  the  profane  clamour  which  would  deter  yoti  from 
attemptmg  to  render  them  serious,  from  an  apprehension  of  its  making 
them  melancholy,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  path  to  true  happiness  lies 
through  purity,  humility,  and  devotion.  Meditate  the  worth  of  souls : 
meditate  deeply  the  lessons  the  Scriptures  afford  on  their  inconceiv- 
able value  and  eternal  duration.  While  the  phflosopher  wearies  him- 
self with  endless  speculations  on  their  physical  properties  and  nature, 
while  the  politician  only  contemplates  the  social  arrangements  of  man- 
kind and  the  shifting  forms  of  policy,  fix  your  attention  on  the  indi- 
ridoal  impcrtasce  of  mac  as  the  creature  of  God  and  a  candidate  for 
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immortality.  Let  it  be  ycnr  higheet  ambition  to  train  np  these  chiL 
dren  for  an  nDchanging  condition  of  being.  Spare  no  pains  to  recover 
them  to  the  image  of  God ;  render  familiar  to  their  minds,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  ▼aiions  branches  of  that  hoUnets  without  which  none  duiU 
see  the  Lord,  Incnlcata  the  obligation,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  the 
love  of  that  rectitude,  that  eternal  rectitude,  which  was  with  God  b^ 
fore  time  began^  was  imbodied  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  and  in  its 
lower  communications  will  survive  every  suUunaiy  change,  emerge 
in  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  and  be  impressed,  in  refulgent  charac- 
ters, on  tlie  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  in  tohich  dweUetk  righi" 
eousness.  Pray  often  with  them  and  for  them,  and  remind  them  of 
the  inconceivable  advantages  attached  to  that  exercise*  Accustom 
diem  to  a  punctual  and  reverential  attendance  at  the  house  of  God : 
insist  on  the  sanctifipaiion  of  the  Sabbath,  by  such  a  disposal  of  time 
as  is  suitable  to  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion.  Survey  them  with  a 
Tigilant  and  tender  eye,  checking  every  appearance  of  an  evil  and 
depraved  disposition  the  moment  it  springs  up,  and  encouraging  the 
dawn  of  piety  and  virtue.  By  thus  tratning  them  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  you  may  reasonably  hope  that,  when  old^  they  wUl  not 
depart  from  it. 

We  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  extent  of  the  efforts  employed 
and  the  means  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  moral  and  religious  know* 
ledge,  from  which  we  hope  much  good  will  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
parties  concerned  but  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  These  are  the  like- 
liest, or  rather  the  only  expedients  that  can  be  adopted  for  forming  a 
sound  and  virtuous  populace ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure 
^y  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its  stability 
chie%  depends :  the  elaborate  ornament  at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched 
compensation  for  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. These  are  not  the  times  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to 
repose  on  the  lap  of  ignorance.  If  there  ever  were  a  season  when 
public  traaquillit}^  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  knowledge,  that 
season  is  past.  The  convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
imthinking  stupidity  to  sleep  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms  and 
shaken  by  terrors  to  which  reason,  which  defines  her  objects  and 
limits  her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  pf  things,  is  a  stranger.  Eveiy 
thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  announces  the  approach  of  some 
great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world  is 
impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite  directions ;  while  a  spirit  of 
giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  muta- 
tion are  so  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  be  our  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of  which,  the  politeness, 
•the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  higher  orders, 
•weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  perish 
like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  fury.  Wisdom  and  knowledge 
shail  be  the  etability  of  thy  times,  and  strength  of  salvation  ;  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure^ 
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The  following  discourse  would  sooner  have  made  its  appearanccj 
but  for  circumstances  in  which  the  public  are  too  little  interested  to 
render  it  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to  explain :  nor  should  I  have 
adverted  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  did  it  not  seem  strange  that, 
having  been  preached  on  a  public  occasion,  it  should  be  committed  to 
the  press  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  delivery. 

With  respect  to  the  sermon  itself,  the  author  begs  leave  to  bespeak 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  introducing  sentiments  with  which 
they  must  be  perfectly  familiar,  requesting  them  to  recollect  that,  on 
practical  subjects,  the  most  common  thoughts  are  usually  the  most 
important,  and  that  originality  is  the  last  quality  we  seek  for  in  advice. 
If  it  have  any  tendency  to  do  good  beyond  the  occasion  of  its  delivery, 
by  reminding  my  highly-esteemed  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the 
duties  and  obligation  attached  to  their  sacred  function,  the  end  pro- 
posed will  be  answered.  The  worthy  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed gave  a  specimen  of  his  liberality,  in  engaging  me  to  take  so 
leading  a  part  in  his  ordination,  when  our  difference  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  was  well  known ;  a  subject  which  has,  unhappily, 
been  a  frequent  occasion  of  alienating  the  minds  of  Christians  from 
each  other.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Christian  world 
should  be  so  violently  agitated  by  disputes,  and  divided  into  factions, 
on  points  which,  it  is  allowed,  in  whatever  way  they  are  decided,  do 
not  enter  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity  I  When  will  the  lime 
arrive  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall  cordially  join  hand  and  heart 
with  all  who  hold  the  head,  and  no  other  terms  of  communion  be 
insisted  upon  in  any  church  but  what  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
real  Christian?  The  departure  from  a  principle  so  directly  resulting 
from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  so  evidently  inculcated  and  implied 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  productive  of 
infinite  mischief;  nor  is  there  room  to  anticipate  the  period  of  the 
universal  diffusion  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  completely  renounced  and  abandoned. 

What  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  beautiful  idea  which  our  Saviour 
gives  us  of  his  church,  as  onefold  under  one  shepherd,  than  the  present 
aspect  of  Christendom,  split  into  separate  and  hostile  communions 
frowning  defiance  on  each  other,  where  each  erects  itself  upon  party 
principles^  and  selects  its  respective  watchword   of  contention,  as 
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thoagh  the  epithet  of  militant,  when  applied  to  the  churchy  were 
designed  to  announce,  not  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, but  of  irreconcilable  intestine  warfare  and  opposition.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  quit. a  subject  which,  though  painfully  interesting,  would 
necessanly  lead  to  reflections  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  thif 
preface. 

It  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  substance  of  the 
following  discourse  was  delivered  in  London,  at  the  anniversary  of  an 
academical  institution,  recently  established  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
that  metropolis,  for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  institution  to  which  we  refer  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Newman.  I  cannot  let  the 
present  occasion  pass,  of  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommending 
this  infant  seminary  to  the  patronage  of  the  religious  public.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  aware,  when  doubts  were  entertained,  in  some 
serious  minds,  of  the  eligibility  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
by  a  preparatory  course  of  study.  These  scruples,  we  believe,  have 
long  since  subsided,  and  a  conviction  felt  by  intelligent  men  of  all 
denominations  of  the  expedience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  instructing 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  principles  of  science  and  literature. 
Learning  is  no  longer  dreaded  as  the  enemy  of  piety ;  nor  is  it  sa;^ 
posed  that  the  orthodoxy  of  a  public  teacher  of  religion  derives  any 
security  from  his  professed  ignorance  on  every  other  subject.  Along 
with  this  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  class  of  Christians, 
circumstances  have  arisen,  connected  with  the  more  general  diflTusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  state  of  society,  which  render  a  higher  degree 
of  mental  cultivation  than  was  heretofore  needed  indispensably  requi- 
site. The  Baptist  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
have  not  failed  to  advert  to  this  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for 
cultivated  talent  in  their  ministers,  although  they  have  long  had  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  scantiness  and  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  To  the  Bristol  academy,  the  only  seminary  they  possessed 
till  within  these  few  years,  they  feel  the  highest  obligations,  for  supply- 
ing them  with  a  succession  of  able  and  faithful  pastors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  theur  churches :  and  few  things  would  give  the  patrons  and 
founders  of  the  seminary  for  which  I  am  pleading  more  concern,  than 
the  suspicion  of  entertaining  views  unfavourable  to  that  academy. 
They  respect  its  claim  of  seniority;  they  revere  the  character  of  its 
excellent  president ;  they  contemplate,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
the  beneficial  result  of  its  operations,  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom:  but  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disinterested 
motives  of  its  friends  and  benefactors  to  suspect  them  of  wishing  to 
monopolize  the  education  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion. They  feel  as  little  jealousy  of  the  seminary  recently  established 
in  Yorkshire,  which  has  already  produced  good  fruits,  under  the  cul- 
ture and  superintendence  of  the  exceUent  Mr.  Steadman.  Convinced, 
however,  of  there  being  still  occasion  for  an  enlargement  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  having,  by  the  munificence  of  a  generous  individual, 
been  presented  with  a  house  and  premises  well  adapted  to  academical 
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purposes,  they  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  so  noble  a  gifl,  or 
in  seconding  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  the  founder.  The 
institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,'  and  subsists  on  a  small  scale.  They 
look  to  the  snfiles  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  liberality  of  a  Christian 
public,  and  especially  to  the  piety  and  opulence  of  the  professors  of 
religion  in  the  metropolis,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  zealous 
sapport  of  institutions  tending  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
best  interest  of  mankind,  for  such  an  enlargement  of  their  funds  and 
resources  as,  seconded  by  (he  efforts  of  its  worthy  tutor,  shaU  render 
it  a  permanent  and  extensive  blessing. 

Lmobstbe  December  31, 1811. 
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'     .  2  Corinthians  iv.  1.  •  f  ^ 

Therefore^  seeing  we  Jiave  this  ministry^  as  we  have  received  mercyf   . 
.  f  we  faint  noL 

As  you  have  requested  me  to  address  you  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  use 
of  that  freedom  which  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  you  have 
invited  me  demands,  combined  with  those  sentiments  of  high  esteem 
which  your  character  will  always  inspire.  Having,  with  the  accus- 
tomed solemnities,  been  invested  with  the  pastoral  oflSce  over  this 
church,  you  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  discouragements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supports  on  the  other,  which  you  may  reasonably 
look  for  in  your  ministerial  warfare,  as  far  as  they  are  naturally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  passage  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  basis  of  our 
present  discourse. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  private  Christian,  before  he  assumes  a 
religious  profession,  to  count  the  cost ;  to  the  minister  it  cannot  be 
less  so,  that  he  may  not  be  surprised  by  unexpected  trials,  nor  dis- 
mayed at  the  encounter  of  difficulties  for  which  he  has  made  no  prepa- 
ration. A  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  is  an  important 
qualification  for  the  proper  discharge  of  whatever  function  we  are 
called  to  exert.  As  you  are  neither  a  novice  in  the  ministry,  nor  have 
failed  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  consequences  of  your  present  engage- 
ments, you  will  not  suspect  me  of  attempting,  by  the  hints  which  may 
be  suggested,  to  give  you  information,  but  merely  to  stir  up  your  pure 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance, 

I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  sources  of  discouragement 
connected  with  the  office  you  have  imdertaken, 

1.  They  are  such  as  arise,  in  part,  from  the  nature  of  the  office 
itself,  which  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  converting  souls  to  God, 
and  conducting  them  in  the  path  to  eternal  life.  To  you,  in  common 
with  other  Christian  pastors,  is  committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
the  office  of  promulgating  that  system  of  truth  which  is  designed  to 
renew  the  world  and  sanctify  the  church.  Under  the  highest  autnority 
you  are  enjoined  to  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God 
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The  bare  mention  of  suph  an  employment  is  enough  to  convinee  v»  the 
difficulties  attending  it  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  to  make  us 
exclaim  with  an  apostle,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

The  minds  of  men  are  naturally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of 
dinne  truth.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not  merely  of  a  speculatire 
nature,  which  need  only  to  be  stated  with  their  proper  evidence  in  order 
to  ensure  their  success :  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  prejudices  against 
which  they  strongly  militate,  and  which,  when  excited,  naturally  pro- 
duce opposition.  Mankind  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  themselves, 
to  view  their  virtues  through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to  cast  their 
deficiencies  and  vices  into  the  shade.  Dissatisfied,  as  they  often 
are,  with  their  outward  condition,  they  have  yet  little  or  no  conviction 
of  their  spiritual  wants;  but  with  respect  to  these  are  ready  to  im- 
agine, with  the  Laodiceans,  that  they  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods^ 
<md  have  need  of  nothing*  Hence  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they 
are  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliating  representations  made  by 
Ihe  oracles  of  God  of  their  native  guilt  and  misery.  They  will  readily 
confess  they  are  not  perfectly  innocent  or  faultless ;  they  have  their 
imperfectjons  as  well  as  others,  but  they  are  far  from  believing  that 
they  are  actually  under  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  the  Almighty. 
They  feel,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  themselves,  and,  by  setting 
their  supposed  good  qualities  and  actions  against  their  bad  ones, 
contrive  to  adjust  their  account  in  such  a  manner  a»  leaves  a  consider- 
able balance  in  their  favour.  On  the  mercy  of  God  they  feel  no 
objection  to  profess  their  reliance ;  deeming  it  more  decent,  and  even 
more  safe,  than  to  challenge  his  justice ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
ihe  mercy  of  which  they  speak  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it  could  be  withheld.  In 
rtbrt,  they  are  the  whole  who  need  no  physician. 

The  gospel  presupposes  a  charge  of  guilt ;  it  assumes,  as  an  indu- 
bitable fact,  the  universal  apostacy  of  our  race,  and  its  consequent 
fiability  to  perish  under  the  stroke  of  the  divine  anger ;  nor  can  you 
acquit  yourself  uf  the  imputation  of  handling  the  word  of  God  deceit- 
Mly,  if,  from  false  delicacy  or  mistaken  tenderness,  you  neglect  the 
frequent  inculcation  of  this  momentous  triith.  You  wHl  find  it,  how- 
ever, no  easy  matter  to  fasten  the  charge  on  the  conscience ;  which, 
^hen  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  will  often  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  and  general  acknowledgment,  which  leaves  the  heart  quite 
unaffected.  To  convince  effectually  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  superior 
agent. 

The  very  attempt  to  produce  that  humiliating  sense  of  unworthiness 
and  weakness  which  is  essential  to  a  due  reception  of  the  gospel  will 
frequently  excite  disgust,  should  it  terminate  in  no  worse  consequences. 
You  will  be  reproached  as  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  and  suspected 
ci  taking  a  pleasure  in  overwhelming  the  soul  with  dark  and  melan- 
choly forebodings.  By  a  part  of  your  hearers  you  wiU  possibly  be 
regarded  as  an  unnatural  character,  and  as  having  in  your  religion  a 
tincture  of  what  is  savage  and  inhuman ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  who  refuse  to  profit  by  your  admonitions  will  be  apt  to  aj^j  to 
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yoa  the  language  of  the  king  of  Israel,  /  hate  Mtn^for  he  always  prth 
pheneth  evU  of  me,  and  not  good.  Of  the  commoir  apostaey,  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  features  is,  a  stupefaction  and  insensibihty  in' 
relation  to  whatever  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  together  with  a  leiity 
«Dd  carelessness  which  it  requires  the  utmost  effort  of  the  Christiaa 
ministiy  to  dfispeL 

If  you  should  be  successful  in  awakening  a  salutary  concern  in  the 
breasts  of  your  hearers,  and  exciting  them  to  inquire  what  they  must 
do  to  be  saved,  fresh  difficulties  await  you.  The  enemy  will  leave 
no  artifice  untried  to  divert  it,  and  to  wear  it  off  by  such  a  succession 
of  cares  and  vanities,  that  as  much  attentipn  and  addre^s^  will  be 
requisite  to  maintain  it  till  it  issues  in  a  saving  efiect,  as  to  produce 
it  at  first.  There  are  many  who,  after  appearing  for  a  time  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  salvation,^  have,  in  consequence  of  stifling 
eonvictioQs,  become  more  callous  and  insensible  than  ever,  as  iron  is 
hardened  in  the  fire.  The  grand  9cope  of  the  Christian  ministry,  is  to 
bfing  men  home  to  Christ ;  but  ere  they  arrive  thither,  there  are  nu- 
merous by-paths  into  which  those  who  are  awakened  are  in  danger  of 
diverting,  and  of  findmg  a  delusive  repose,  without  coming  as  humble 
penitents  to-  the  foot  of  the  cross.  They  are  equally  in  danger  of 
catching  at  premature  consolation,  and  of  sinking  into  listless  despond* 
ency.  Withhold  thy  throat  from  thirsty  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  iky  foot  from  being  unshod;  hut  thou  saidst^  there  is  no  hope^for 
i  have  laved  strangers^  and  after  them  I  must  go.  In  the  pursuit  of 
eternal  good,  the  heart  is  extremely  inconstant  and  irresolute ;  easiUy 
p^vailed  on,  when  the  peace  it  is  in  quest  of  is  delayed,  to  desist  from 
forther  seeking.  During  the  first  serious  impressions,  the  light  which 
unveils  futurity  often  shines  with  too  feeble  a  ray  to  produce  that 
perfect  and  plenary  conviction  which  permits  the  mind  no  longer  to 
vacillate ;  and  the  fascination  of  sensible  objects  eclipses  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.  Nor  is  there  less  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  conscience,  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  sinner  is  exposed  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  *God,  is 
apt  to  derive  consolation  from  this  very  uneasiness ;  by  which  means 
it  is  possible  that  the  alarm,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  produce  a  consent  to  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  may 
ultimately  lull  the  mind  into  a  deceitfiil  repose.  The  number,  we  fear, 
is  not  small  of  those  who,  though  they  have  never  experienced  a 
saving  change,  are  yet  under  no  apprehersions  respeetieg  their  state, 
merely  because  they  can  remember  the  time  when  they  felt  poignant 
convictions.  Mistaking  what  are  usually  the  preliminary  steps  to 
conversion  for  conversion  itself,  they  deduce  from  their  former  appre- 
hensions an  antidote  against  present  fears,  and  from  past  prognostics 
ef  danger  an  omen  of  their  future  safety*  With  persons  of  this 
description  the  flashes  of  a  superficial  joy,  arising  from  a  presumption 
of  being  already  pardoned,  accompanied  with  some  slight  and  transient 
relishes  of  the  word  of  Gk>d,  are  substituted  for  that  new  birth,  and 
that  lively  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  to  which  the  promise  of  salvation 
iDseparabiy  belongs.    Such  were  those  who  received  the  seed  inte 
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etony  ground,  and  who,  havteg  heaid  the  woid  of  God»  mum  witi  jof 
received  it,  but  Iiaving  no  depth  of  earlk,  ii  sa<m  withered  away*  Othen 
endeavour  to  sooth  Sie  angai«h  of  their  minds  by  a  punctual  perfoim- 
ance  of  certain  religious  exercises,  and  a  partial  reibnnation  of  con- 
duct ;  in  consequence  of  >wluch  they  sink  into  mere  formalists ;  and 
confounding  the  instruments  of  religion  with  the  end,  their  apparent 
melioration  of  character  diverts  their  attention  from  their  raal  wants, 
and,  by  making  them  insensible  of  the  extent  of  their  malady,  obstructs 
their  cure.  Instead  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  great  Physician, 
and  implicitly  complying  with  his  prescriptions,  they  have  recourse  lo 
palliative^  which  assuage  the  anguish  and  the  smart,  without  reaching 
the  seat  or  touching  the  core  of  the  disorder. 

Wjeie  the  change  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  effect  less  lunda- 
mental  and  extensive  than  it  is,  we  might  the  more  easily  flatter  our* 
selves  with  being  able  to  carry  its  designs  into  execution.  Did  it  aim 
merely  to  polish  the  exterior,  to  tame  the  wildness  and  pnme  the 
luxuriance  of  nature  without  the  implanting  of  a  new  principle,  the 
vndertaking  would  be  less  arduous^  But  its  scope  is  much  higher ; 
it  proposes,  not  merely  to  reform,  but  to  renew  ;  not  so  much  to  repair 
the  moral  edifice  as  to  build  it  afresh;  not  merely,  by  the  remon* 
strances  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  engage  men  to  lay 
a  restraint  upon  their  vices,  but,  by  the  inspiration  of  truth,  to  become 
new -creatures.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart  are  compared, 
by  the  prophet,  to  the  planting  of  a  wilderness,  where  what  was  bar- 
renness and  desolation  before  is  replenished  with  new  productions. 
/  will  plant  in  the  wHdem^ss  the  cedar-tree,  the  shittah-tree^  and  the 
myrtlc'tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  firAree^  the  ptneAree,  and  the 
box-tree  together,  that  they  may  know^  and  consider,  and  understand 
that  the  hcmd  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this.  Although  the  change  is 
frequently  slow,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  effecting  it,  may  proce^  by 
imperceptible  steps  and  gentle  insinuations,  the  issue  is  invariably  the 
same ;  nor  can  any  representation  do  justice  to  its  dignity.  How  great 
the  skill  requisite  in  those  who  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  producing  it! 

To  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careless,  to  subdue  the  pride  and 
soflen  the  obduracy  of  the  human  heart,  so  that  it  shall  stoop  to  the 
authority  of  an  unseen  Saviour,  is  a  task  which  suq>as8es  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  ability,  unaided  by  a  superior  power.  In  attempting 
to  realize  the  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  are  proposing  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  from  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal 
to  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  to  ccmduct  them  irom  a  life  of  sense  to 
a  life  of  faith ;  to  subdue,  or  weaken  at  least,  the  influence  of  a  world, 
which,  being  always  present,  is  incessantly  appealing  to  the  senses, 
and  soliciting  the  heart,  in  favour  of  a  state  whose  veiy  existence  is 
ascertained  only  by  testimony.  We  call  upon  them  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  Sections  and  lusts,  to  deny  the  strongest  and  roost 
inveterate  {nropensities,  and  to  renounce  the  enjoyments  which  they 
have  tasted  and  felt  for  the  sake  of  a  happiness  to  which  they  have 
no  relish.  We  must  charge  them,  as  they  value  their  salvation,  not 
10  love  the  world,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  make  it  the  sole  objeci 
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of  their  atkaehmttiit,  and  to  retorn  to  their  allegiance  to  that  almighty 
aiid  invisible  Ruler  from  whom  they  have  deeply  revolted.  We  pre- 
sent to  them,  it  is  true,  a  feast  of  fat  things^  of  mne  on  the  lees  well 
refijked ;  we  invite  them  to  entertamments  more  ample  and  exquisite 
tkun,  but  foe  the  gospel,  it  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive; but  we. address  our . invitations  to  minds  fatally  indisposed^ 
alienated  from  the  life  of  €rod,  with  little  sense  of.  the  value  of  his 
lavour,  and  no  delight  in  his  converse.  The  souls  we  address,  though 
originally  formed  for  these  enjoyments,  and  utterly  incapable  of  beinff 
happy  without  them,  have  lost,  through  the  fall,  that  right  taste  and 
apprehension  of  things  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
these  blessings ;  and,  like  Ezekiel,  we  prophesy  to  dry  bones  in  the 
valley  of  Vision,  which  will  never  live  but  under  the  visitation  of  that 
breath  which  bloweth  where  it  Usteth.  This  indisposition  to  the  things 
of  Ood,  so  radical  and  incurable  by  human  power,  as  it  has  been  a 
frequent  source  of  discouragement  to  the  faithful  minister,  so  it  would 
prove  an  invincible  obstacle  to  success,  did  that  success  depeiid  upon 
human  agency. 

2.  'To  these -difficuhies,  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
abstractedly  considered,  must  be  added  those  which  are  modified  by  a 
▼ariety  of  circumstances,  and  which  result  from  that  diversity  of  tem- 
per, character,  and  situation  which  prevails  in.  our.  auditory.  To  the 
several  classes  of  which  it  consists,  it.  is  necessary  r^A//y  to  divitU 
the  toard  of  truths  and  give  to  ivery  one  Ms. portion  of  meat  in  due  seth 
son*  The  epidemic  malady  of  our  nature  assumes  so  many  shapes, 
and  appears  under. such  a- variety  of  symptom's,  that  these  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  distinct  diseases,  which  demand  a  proportionate 
variety  in  the  method  of  treatment ;  nor  will  the  same  prescription  suit 
all  cases.  A  diflferent  set. of  truths,  a  different '  mode  of  address  is 
requisite  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self- 
JQStifying  spirit  from  what  is  necessary  to  comfort  the  humble  and. 
contrite  in  heart ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  we  should  most  anxiously 
guard  against,  the  infusion  of  a  false  peace,  or  inflaming  the  wounds 
which  we  ought  to  heal.  A  loose  and  indiscriminate  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel  is  ill-judged  and  per- 
nicious ;  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  effectual  method  of 
depriving  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  its  edge,  than  adopting  that  lax 
generality  of  representation  which  leaves  its  hearer  nothing  to  apply, 
presents  no  incentive  to  self-examination,  and,  besides  its  utter  ineffi- 
ciency, disgusts  by  the  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  the  disregard 
to  its  best  interests,  it  infi^libly  betlrays.  Without  descending  to  such 
a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  as  shall  make  our  addresses 
personal^  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  characteristic,' that  the  con- 
science of  the  audience  may  feel  the  hand  of  the,  preacher  searching 
it,  and  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself.  -  The  preacher 
who  aims  at  doiiig  good  will  endeavour,  above  alh  things,  to  insulate 
his  hearers,  to  place  each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  eseape  by  losing  limself  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  attention  excited  by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  asped 
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of  nature,  the  diMolution  of  the  elementSf  and  the  last  tramp  will  havt 
no  other  effect  than  lo  cause  the  reflections  of  the  sinner  to  return 
with  a  more  overwhehning  tide  on  his  own  character,  his  sentence^ 
his  unchanging  destiny ;  and  amid  the  innumerable  millions  who  sur- 
round him,  he  will  mourn  (qmrt.  It  is  thus  the  Christian  minister 
should  endeavour  to  prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the 
oyes  of  every  one  of  his  hearers  on  himself. 

To  men  of  different  casts  and  compleiuons,  it  is  obvious,  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  sdection  of  topics  and  the  method  of  appeal 
Is  requisite.  Some  are  only  capable  of  digesting  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  on  whom  it  is  necessary  often  to  inculcate  the  same  les- 
sons with  the  reiteration  of  parental  solicitude :  there  are  odiers  of  a 
wider  grasp  of  comprehension,  who  must  be  indulged  with  an  ampler 
variety,  and  to  whom  views  of  religion  less  obvious,  less  obtrusive, 
and  demanding  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding,  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  Some  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  every  sub* 
ject  in  a  light  so  cool  and  argumentative,  that  they  are  not  easily 
impressed  with  any  thing  which  is  not  presented  in  the  gaih  of  rea- 
soning; nor  apt,  though  firm  believers  in  revelation,  to  be  strongly 
moved  by  naked  assertions  even  firom  that  quarter.  There  are  others 
of  a  sofler  temperament  who  are  more  easily  won  by  tender  strokes 
of  pathos.  Minds  of  an  obdurate  make,  and  which  have  been  ren- 
dered callous  by  long  habits  of  vice,  must  be  appalled  and  subdued  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  while  others  are  capable  of  bekig  draum  with 
ike  cords  of  love^  &nd  with  the  bands  of  a  man.  Some  we  must  save 
with  fear^  plucking  tkem  out  of  the  fire  ;  on  others  we  must  kane  con^ 
passion^  making  a  difference.  You  will  recollect  that  he  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  mild,  gentle,  insinuating  in  his  addresses  to  the 
multitude,  reserved  the  thunder  of  his  denunciations  fi>r  sanctimonious 
hypocrites.  In  this  part  of  our  ministerial  function  we  shall  do  well 
to  imitate  St.  Paul,  who  became  ^  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
win  som^  ;**  combining,  in  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the 
vtmost  simplicity  of  intention  with  the  utmost  versatility  of  address. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remark,  though  it  seem  a  digression,  that  in 
die  mode  of  conducting  our  public  ministrations,  we  are,  perhaps,  too 
formal  and  mechanical ;  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  of  onr 
sermons  we  indulge  too  little  variety,  and,  exposing  our  plan  in  all  its 
parts,  abate  the  edge  of  curiosity  by  enabling  die  hearer  to  anticipate 
what  we  intend  to  advance.  Why  should  that  force  which  surpriso 
gives  to  every  emotion  derived  from  just  and  affecting  sentiments  be 
banished  from  the  pulpi),  when  it  is  found  of  such  moment  in  every 
ether  kind  of  public  address  ?  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  appeared  before  thenr  apdience  with  a  more  free  and 
unfettered  air  than  is  consistent  with  the  narrow  trammels  to  which, 
in  these  latter  ages,  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  confined.  The 
sublime  emotions  with  which  they  w^re  fraught  would  have  rendered 
them  impatient  of  audi  restrictions ;  nor  could  they  suffer  the  impeto*. 
eus  stream  of  argument,  expostulation,  and  pathge  to  be  weakened, 
by  diverting  It  into  the  artificial  reservoirs  prepared-  in  the  heads  and 
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pardculan  of  a  modern  sermon.  Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an  essen- 
tiaii  ingredient  in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, bat  it  ought  never  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  as  an  object- 
apart;  never  appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument;  or  beget 
a  suspi'non  of  the  sentiments  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  Uie 
method  not  the.  method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  eloquence ;  let  an 
oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  be  stretched  upon  a  Procrustes*  bed< 
of  Una  sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  flame  and  enthu- 
Biasm  which  have  excited  admiration  in  all  ages  wHl  instantly  evapo- 
rate ;  yet  no  on^  perceives  a  want  of  method  in  these  immortal  com* 
positions,  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  remote  from  incoherent 
rhapsody. 

To  return  to  the  subject :  whateyer  the  mode  of  address,  or  what- 
ever the  choice  of  topics,  there  are  two  qualities  inseparable  from  reli- 
gious instruction, — ^these  are  seriousness  and  affection.  In  the  most 
awful  denunciations  of  the  divine  displeasure,  an  air  of  unaffected  ten- 
derness should  be  preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing  fidelity  we 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  may  appear  we  are  actuated  by 
a  genuine  spirit  of  compassion.  A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of 
denouncing  the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  only  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  but  calculated,  by  insjuring  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all 
their  efficacy.  If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be  styled 
the  burden  of  the  Lord,  ever  fall  with  due  weight  on  our  hearers,  it 
will  be  when  it  is  delivered  with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering  lips ; 
and  we  may  then  expect  them  to  realize  its  solemn  import  when  they 
perceive  that  we  ourselves  are  ready  to  sink  under  it  ^  Of  whom  I 
have  told  you  before,"  said  St,  Paul,  '*  and  now  tell  you  ioeeping^  tha*. 
they  are  riie  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  What  force  does  that 
affecting  declaration  derive  from  these  tears  !  An  affectionate  manner 
insinuates  itself  into  the  heart,  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  disposes 
it  to  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  follow  the  impulse  of  the  speaker. 
Whoever  has  attended  to  the  effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit  must 
have  perceived  how  much  of  their  impression  depends  upon  this  quality; 
which  gives  to  sentiments  comparatively  trite  a  power  over  the  mind 
beyond  what  the  most  striking  and  original  conceptions  possess  with- 
out it. 

Near  akin  to  this,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  second  quality 
we  mentioned,  seriousness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how 
offensive  and  unnatural  is  every  violation  o(  it  in  a  religious  discourse, 
which  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  including 
not  merely  jesting,  buffoonery,  and  undisguised  levity  of  every  sort, 
but  also  whatsoever,  in  composition  or  manner,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  the  speaker  being  deeply  in  earnest;  such  as  spark- 
ling ornaments,  far-fetched,  images,  and  that  exuberance  of  flowers 
which  seems  evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  fancy  rather  than  to 
touch  the  heart  When  St  Paul  recommends  to  Timothy  that  sound 
speech  whieh  cannot  be  condemned^  it  is  probable  he  refers  as  mr.ch  to 
the  propriety  of  the  vehicle  as  to  the  purity  of  the  instruction*    There 
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18,  permit  roe  to  remind  you,  a  sober  diguityboth  of  language  and  of 
sentiment  suited  to  the  representations  of  religion  in  all  its  variety  of 
topics,  from  which  the  inspired  writers  never  depart,  and  which  it  will 
be  our  wisdom  to  imitate.  In  describing  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  oi 
the  joys  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  weak,  sickly,  or  edfeminate :  a 
chaste  severity  pervades  their  delineations,  and  whatever  they  say 
appears  io  emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
platii^n  of  great  objects  without  ever  sinking  under  them  from  imbe 
cility,  or  attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest  by  puerile  exag- 
gerations and  feeble  ornaments.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  their 
representations  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  habitual  seriousness ; 
and  the  latter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

3.  Having  touched  on  the  principal  dilficulties  attending  the  jnthUc 
exercise  of  tbe  ministry,  it  may  be  expected  something  will  be  said  on 
its  more  private  functions^  To  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to 
visit  his  people  ofun  is(,  perhaps,  affirming  too  much ;  the  more  fre- 
quently he-  converses  with  them,  however,  provided  his  conversation 
be  properly  conducted,  the  more  will  his  person  be  endeared  and  his 
ministry  acceptable.  The  seasonable  introduction  of  religious  topics 
fi  often  of  such  admirable  use,  that  there  are  few  qualities  more  envia- 
ble than  the  talent  of  '*  teaching  from  house  to  house  f  though  the 
modem  state  of  manners,  I  am  aware,  has  rendered  this  branch  of 
the  pastoral  office  much  more  difficult  than  in  former  times.  In  a 
country  village,  where  ihere  is  more  simplicity,  less  dissipation,  and 
less  hurry  of  business  than  in  large  towns,  prudent  exertions  of  thb 
kind  may  be  considered  as  eminently  proper  and  beneficiaL  The 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  carried  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances, without  attempting  to  prescribe  any  other  rule  than  this,  thai 
the  conversation  of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  always  such  as  is 
adapted  to  strengthen,  not  impair,  the  impression  of  his  public  instruc 
tions.  Though  it  is  not  necessary  nor  expedient  for  him  to  be  always 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  his  conversation  should  invariably 
have  a  religious  tendency ;  that  whatever  excursions  he  indulges,  the 
return  to  serious  topics  may  be  easy  and  natural.  The  whole  cast  of 
his  character  should  be  such  as  is  adapted  to  give  weight  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions.  On  the  peculiar  force  with  which 
the  obligations  of  virtue  attach  to  a  Christian  teacher,  the  purity  and 
correctness  of  your  own  conduct,  while  it  would  imbolden  me  to  speak 
with  the  greater  freedom,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  insist* 
You,  are  aware  that  moral  delinquency  in  him  produces  a  sensatioo 
as  when  an  armour-bearer  fainteth ;  that  he  can  neither  stand  nor  fall 
by  himself;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deviate  essentially 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
Jeroboam,  who  is  never  mentioned  but  to  be  stigmatized  as  he  u}h» 
taught  Israel  to  sin.  Be  thou  an  ensampU  to  the  fiock  in  faiths  in 
purity^t  in  conversation^  in  doctrine^  in  charity.  Instead  of  satisfying 
ourselves  in  the  acquisition  of  virtue  with  the  attainments  of  a  learner, 
we  must  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  master,  and  give  to  our  conduct 
the  correctnessTof  a  pattern.    We  are  called  to  such  a  conquest  over 
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the  world,  and  sach  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  shall  not 
merely  exempt  us  from  censure,  but  excite  to  emulation.  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earthy  ye  are  the  light  of  the  ioarH  said  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  about  t»  send  forth  in  the  character  of  public 
teachers.  As  persons  to  whoifi  the  conduct  of  souls  is  committed, 
we  cannot  make  a  wrong  step  without  endangering  the  interests  of 
others ;  so  that  if  we  neglect  to  take  our  soundings  and  inspect  our 
chart,  ours  is  the  misconduct  of  the  pilot,  who  is  denied  the  privilege 
of  perishing  alone.  The  immoral  conduct  of  a  Christian  minister  is 
little  less  than  a  public  triumph  over  the  religion  he  inculcates :  and 
when  we  recollect  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  snares  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  and  the  wiles  of  our  adversary,  who  will  proportion  his 
efforts  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  success,  we  must  be  aware 
how  much  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  exemplary  conduct  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  ministerial  function. 

With  tlie  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the  greatest  skill  exerted 
in  your  work,  we  dare  not  flatter  yon  with  the  prospect -of  immingled 
SEUCcess.  Under  the  most  judicious  method  of  treatment,  thr  maladies 
of  some  will  prove  incurable,  and  they  will  perish  under  your  hand. 
While  to  some  the  gospel  is  a  savour  of  life  unto  life^  to  others  it  will 
prove  the  savowr  of  death  uMo  death;  and  in  the  course  of  your  lajboucs 
you  will  meet  with  frequent  disappointments  where  you  have  formed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Some  who  did  run  well  will  afterward 
be  hindered  ;  and  of  others^  who  have  clean  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
being  afterward  entangled  therein^  the  hitter  fni  will  be  worse  than  the 
beginning.  Many  a  Demas,  it  is  probable,  will  forsake  you,  having 
loved  this  present  world;  and  by  many  of  your  hearers,  who  now  evince 
the  most  zealous  attachment,  y6u  may  hereafter  be  considered  as  an 
enemy,  because  you  tell  them  the  truth.  In  certain  instances,  your 
ministry  will  be  attended  with  consequences  which  you  cannot  con- 
lempiate  without  deep  concern ;  for  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  an  awful 
weapon,  which  will  exert,  where  it  fails  to  inflict  a  salutary  wound,  its 
destructive  edge.  Against  those  of  your  hearers  who  reject  your 
message,  though  now  an  ambassador  of  peace,  and  oden  a  weeping 
suppliant  at  their  feet,  you  will  ere  long  appear  a  swift  wimess  before 
God,  and  be  compelled,  by  your  voice,  to  exasperate  the  accents  of 
vengeance,  and  augment  the  vials  of  wrath.  You  are  set  for  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  in  Israel* 

n.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of  our  subject,  and 
to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  supports  by  which  these  sources  of 
discouragement  are  balanced. ' 

1.  The  office  you  have  undertaken  is  of  divine  institution.  The 
unhappy  disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  the 
proper  channels  for  conveying,  and  the  legitimate  mode  of  vesting  it, 
are  so  far  from  weakening  or  perplexing  the  evidence  of  this  truth, 
chat  they  may  be  considered  as  so'  many  concurrent  suflTrages  in  its 
evoor;  since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  Christian  ministiy 
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if  an  ordinance  of  God ;  an  expedient  for  the  improTement  of  man* 
kind,  of  his  derising,  and  supported  by  hia  auihority*  But  of  that 
wiadom  which  pervades  the  works  of  God,  the  church  is  the  principal 
scene ;  to  the  intefU,  saith  the  apostle,  that  to  primeipaUties  and  powers 
might  be  made  known  hy  the  ehurchihe  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Hence 
we  may  be  certain  tiiat  so  leading  a  branch  of  its  constitution  as  that 
under  our  consideration  cannot  fail  of  being  adapted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  to  promote  the  interest  of  rel^Mn ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  if  men  ^re  to  be  wrought  upon  by  reason  and  per- 
suasion^ the  setting  apart  an  order  for  the  express  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  concerns  of  salvation  must  have  a  beneficial  tendency; 
an  order,  be  it  remembered,  not  appointed  like  the  priests  of  pagan 
anticjuity  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  but  for  the  inculcation 
of  truth ;  not  to  conduct  the  pomp  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices,  but  to 
watch  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  account.  Nothing  similar  to 
tliis  was  known  in  the  heathen  religions ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  evincing  the  simple  wisdom  of  its  author,  is  as  original  in  its  con- 
ception as  it  is  admirable  in  its  eflects.  Its  simplicity,  its  distance 
fi^m  whatever  is  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  is  one  of  its  highest 
recommendations ;  for  the  Christian  minister  is  beautifully  compared 
to  a  fisherman,  who  would  only  be  embarrassed  by  those  instruments 
and  appendages  which  belong  to  more  splendid,  but  less  useful 
employments* 

2.  Another  consideration  calculated  to  afford  us  encouragement  is, 
that  the  materials  of  our  work  are  ready  furnished  to  our  hand,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Our 
office  is  that  of  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  our  duty, 
faithfully  to  dispense  the  stores  which  superior  wisdom  and  opulence 
have  provided.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  stretch  our  invention  in 
the  discovery  of  topics  and  arguments  fitted  to  move  the  mind  and 
impel  it  in  a  right  direction,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  expe- 
rience, would  be  a  most  unpromising  undertaking.  A  doctrine,  fuU, 
pure,  perfect,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  without  debasing  its 
spirit,  nothing  taken  away  without  impairing  its  proportions,  is  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  to  be  retained  and  preserved  just  as  we  have 
received  it,  and  delivered  to  our  hearers  in  all  its  primitive  simpbcity. 
Like  the  woriis  of  nature,  while  it  exhibits  at  first  view  an  impress 
of  hs  author,  in  the  unequivocal  character  it  bears  of  purity  and 
majesty,  it  improves  on  a  closer  examination  ;  and  the  more  deeply  it 
is  investigated  the  more  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivance,  in  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  becomes  conspicuous. 
As  the  discovery  of  a  way  of  salvation  for  a  fallen  raoe,  of  the  method 
by  which  a  guilty  and  degene^te  creature  may  recover  the  image  and 
•favour  of  his  Maker,  which  we  must. ever  remember  is  its  most  essentia] 
characteristic,  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  !  what  information  or 
assurance  beyond  what  it  contains,  calculated  to  awe,  enlighten,  con- 
vince, and  encourage  ?  The  facts  it  exhibits,  supported  by  clear  and 
indubitable  testimony,  are  more  extraordinary  than  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  man  in  its  widest  excursions,  combining  all  the  sobriety  of 
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troth  with  more  than  the  grandeur  of  fiction;  and  the  doctrmes  oon- 
nected  with  these  facts,  by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  inference,  are 
of  mfinite  moment  To  a  serious  mind,  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  a(>pear  with  such  an  air  of  unaffected  greatness,  that  in  com- 
parison of  these  all  other  speculations  and  reasonings  seem  like  the 
amusements  of  childhood.  When  the  Deity,  the  incarnation,  the  atone- 
ment, the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  sanctification  of  the 
chtirch«  and  the  prospects  of  glory  have  engaged  our  contemplation, 
we  feel,  in  turning  our  attention  to  other  objects,  a  sti:ange  descent, 
and  perceire,  with  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  that  as  the  earth  is 
too  narrow  for  the  full  development  of  these  mysteries,  they  are 
destined  by  their  consequences  and  effects  to  impregnate  an  eternal 
duration.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  the  ancient  prophets 
searched  into  these  mysteries  with  great  but  unsuccessful  diligence, 
that  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  them,  or  that  the  apostles  were  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  riches  which  they  proclaimed  and  im- 
parted. Are  you  desirous  of  fixing  the  attention  of  your  hearers 
strongly  on  their  everlasting  concerns  ?  No  peculiar  refinement  of 
thought,  no  subtlety  of  reasoning,  much  less  the  pompous  exaggera* 
tions  of  secular  eloquence  are  wanted  for  that  purpose ;  you  have 
only  to  imbibe  deeply  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  let  his  doctrine  enlighten, 
his  love  inspire  your  heart,  and  your;  situation,  in  comparison  of  other 
speakers,  will  resemble  that  of  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  was 
seen  standing  in  the  sun.  Draw  your  instructions  i^^nediately  from 
the  Bible ;  the  more  immediately  they  are  derived  from  the  source, 
and  the  less  ^ey  are  tinctured  with  hun^an  distinctions  and  refine- 
nsents,  the  more  salutary,  and  the  more  e^cacious.  Let  them  be 
taken  fresh  from  the  spring.  Youj  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  satisfy 
yourself  with  the  study  of  Christianity  in  narrow,  jejune  abridgments 
and. systems,  but  contemplate  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  as  it  subsists  in 
the  sacred  oracles ;  and  in  investigating  these  you  will  permit  your 
reason  and  conscience  an  operation  as  free  and  unfettered  as  if  none 
had  examined  them  before.  The  neglect  of  this  produces,  too  often, 
an  artificial  scarcity,  where  some  of  the  choicest  provisions  of  the 
household  are  exploded  or  overlooked. 

When  we  inculcate,  with  so  much  earnestness,  an  attention  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  let  us  not  be  understood 
to  exclude  his  precepts,  or  to  countenance,  for  a  moment,  the  too  fre- 
quent neglect  of  Christian  morality.  While  you  delight  in  displaying 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as 
the  grand  motive  to  love  and  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  you  will  not  forget 
frequently  to  admonish  your  hearers  that  he  only  loveth  him  who 
keepeth  his  sayings;  the  illustration  of  which,  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  different  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  will  form,  if  you 
follow  the  apostolic  example,  a  most  important  branch  of  your  ministry. 
Not  content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  morality  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  feeling,  much  less  with  faintly  hinting  at  it,  as  an  obvious  inference 
from  orthodox  doctrine,  you  will  illustrate  its  principles  with  an  energy, 
a  copiousness,  a  iiilness  of  detail  proportioned  to  its  acknowled^ 
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importance.  Yoa  will  not  be  sQent  on  the  precepts,  from  an  apprclien- 
sion  of  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  goepel*  nor  sink  the  character 
of  the  legislator  in  that  of  the  Saviotir  of  the  chorch.  A  moraiitj, 
more  elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  he  met  with  in  the  pages  of  Seneca 
or  Epictetus,  will  breathe  through  your  sermons,  founded  on  a  basis 
which  every  understanding  can  comprehend,  and  enforced  by  sanctions 
which  nothing  but  the  utmost  stupidity  can  despise ;  a  morality  of 
which  the  love  of  God  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Redeemer  are 
the  plastic  soul,  which,  pervading  every  limb  and  expressing  itself  in 
every  lineament  of  the  new  creature,  gives  it  a  beauty  all  its  owik 
As  it  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  just  and  affecting  views  of  divine  truth, 
you  will  never  sever  it  from  its  parent  stock,  nor  indulge  the  fruitless 
hope  of  leading  men  to  holiness,  without  strongly  imbuing  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Truth  and  holiness  are  in  the  Christian 
system  so  intimately  allied,  that  the  warm  and  faithful  inculcation  of 
the  one  lays  the  only  foundation  for  the  other.  For  the  iUustratum 
of  particular  branches  of  morals,  we  may  consult  pagan  writers  on 
ethics  with  advantage ;  but  in  search  of  prineipUs^  it  ts  at  our  peril 
that  we  desert  th^  school  of  Christ :  since  ^  we  are  complete  in  Hun," 
and  all  the  moral  excellence  to  which  we  can  aspire  is  but  Christianity 
imbodied ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  the-  impress 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  heart.  The  perfection  of  the  Christian  system, 
considered  as  the  instrument  of  renovating^  the  human  mind,  is  the 
second  consideration. 

3.  The  third  consideration  to  which  I  would  direet  your  attentictt 
is  that  of  its  being  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  the  apostle 
immediately  refers  in  the  context,  where  he  is  contrasting  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  institute.  Who  hath  also  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the^  New  Testament j  not  of  the  letter^  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter 
kilkthj  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death 
written  and  engraven  in  stones  was-  glorious j  how  shall  not  the  ministro' 
tion  of  the  spirit  be  more  glorious?  From  this  circumstance  he  infers 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  miraculous  gifts 
intended  for-  a  sign  to  unbelievers,  and  to  aid  the  gospel  during  its  first 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  pagan  darkness,  have  long  since  ceased 
with  the  exigency  that  called  them  forth ;  but  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  spirit  remains,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time ;  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour  not  admitting  a  doubt 
of  its  perpetuity.  /  will  pray  the  Father^  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  the  spirit  of  t*uihy  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  kim, 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelUth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  To  the 
world,  who,  in  their  unrenewed  state,  are  unsusceptible  of  his  sanctify- 
mg  impress,  he  is  promised  in  the  preparatory  form  of  a  spirit  ef  con- 
viction; to  believers,  he  is  promised  as  an  indwelling  principle,  an 
ever-present  Deity,  ^ho  consecrates  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  to  be  his 
perpetual  abode.  Hence  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  dependent  (ot 
success  on  the  force  of  moral  suasion ;  not  merely  the  teachers  of 
an  external  religion,  includincr  truth)  the  most  momentous*  and  duties 
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of  the  highest  obligation ;  they  are  also  the  instroments  through  wliom 
a  supernatural  agency  is  exerted.  And  hence,  in  the  conversion  of 
souls,  we  are  not  to  compare  the  difficul^es  to  be  surmounted  with  the 
feeble  resources  of  human  power,  but  with  His  with  whom  nothing  is 
impossible.  To  this  the  inspired  historian  every  where  directs  our 
attention  as  alone  sufficient  to  account  fQr>the  signal  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  first  jpreachers.  If  a  great  multitude  at 
Antioch  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  was  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  themf  if  Lydia  belieyed,  in  consequence  of  giving  attention  to  the 
things  that  were  spoken,  it  was  because  the  Lord  opened  her  heart; 
if  Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered  with  success,  it  was  the  Lord  toho 
gave  the  increase;  and  highly  as  they  were  endowed,  and  though 
invested  with  such  extensive  authority,  they  did  not  presume  to  count 
upon  any  thing  from  themselves ;  their  sufficiency  was  of  Grod.  As 
the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  can  be  doubted  by  none  who  believe 
in  a  Deity,  so  the  peculiar  consolation  derived  froin  the  doctrine  that 
asserts  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  renders  what  was  merely  possible 
certain,  what  was  before  vague  and  undetermined,  fixed,  by  reducing 
the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  concerns  of  salvation,  to  a 
stated  method  and  a  settled  law.  The  communication  of  the  spirit, 
to  render  the  gospel  efficacious,  becomes  ^  standing  ordinance  of 
Heaven,  and  a  full  security  for  its  final  triumph  over  every  opposing 
force.  My  word^  said  the  Iiord  by  the  prophet,  shall  not  return  unto 
me  void,  hut  shall  accomplish  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it.  At  the 
same  time,  connected  as  it  is  by  the  very  tenor  of  the  promise  with 
the  publication  of  an  external  revelation,  and  professing  to  set  its  seal 
only  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  it  precludes,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
enthusiastic  pretension,  by  leaving  the  appeal  to  Scripture  as  fiill  and 
uncontrolled  as  if  no  such  agency  were  supposed.  It  is  strange  that 
any  should  be  found  to  deny  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  under  tlie  pre- 
tence of  its  derogating  from  the  sufficiency  of  revelation,  when  it  not 
only  ascribes  to  it  all  the  efficacy  that  can  belong  to  an  instrument  or 
external  means,  but  confers  the  highest  honour  upon  it,  by  marking  it 
out  as  the  only  fountain  of  instruction  to  which  the  agency  of  the 
Deity  is  inseparably  attached.  The  idea  of  his  immediate  interposiUon 
must  necessarily  increase  our  veneration  for  whatever  is  connected 
with  it ;  and  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  internal  illumination 
of  the  spirit  is  merely  intended  to  qualify  the  mind  for  distinctly  per- 
ceiving and  cordially  embracing  those  objects  and  no  other,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  written  word.  To  dispel  prejudice,  to  excite  a  dis 
position  for  inquiry,  and  to  infuse  that  love  of  the  truth  without  which 
we  can  neither  be  transformed  by  its  power  nor  bow  to  its  dictates,  is 
the  grand  scope  of  spiritual  agency ;  and  how  this  should  derogate 
firom  the  dignity  of  the  truth  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The 
inseparable  alliance  between  the  spirit  and  the  word  secures  the 
harmony  of  the  Divine  dispensations ;  and  since  that  spirit  of  truth 
can  never  contradict  himself,  whatever  impulse  he  may  give,  whatever 
disposition  he  may  communicate,  it  involves  no  irreverence  towards 
that  divine  agent  to  compare  his  operations  with  that  standing  revela- 
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tton  which,  equally  claiming  him  for  its  author,  he  has  ezpresstj 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  spirits. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  keeping  close  to  the  fountain  of 
grace,  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  its  influence.  In  your  private 
studies  and  in  your  public  performances,  remember  your  absolute 
dependence  on  superior  aid ;  lei  your  conviction  of  this  dependence 
become  so  deep  and  practical  as  to  prevent  your  attempting  any  thing 
in  your  own  strength,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  advert  to  his  labours  in  the  gospel,  checks  himself  by 
adding,  with  ineffable  modesty,  yet  not  /,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was 
with  me.  From  that  vivid  perception  of  truth,  that  foil  assurance  of 
faiih  which  is  its  inseparable  attendant,  you  will  derive  unspeakable 
advantage  in  addressing  your  hearers ;  a  seriousness,  tenderness,  and 
majesty  will  pervade  your  discourses,  beyond  what  the  greatest  unas- 
sisted talent  can  command.  In  the  choice  of  your  subjects  it  will  lead 
you  to  what  is  most  solid  and  useful,  while  it  enables  you  to  handle 
them  in  a  manner  the  most  efficacious  and  impressive.  Possessed  of 
this  celestial  unction,  you  will  not  be  under  the  temptation  of  neglect- 
ing a  plain  gospel  in  quest  of  amusing  speculations  or  unprofitable 
novelties ;  the  most  ordinary  topics  will  open  themselves  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  interest,  as  though  you  had  never  considered  them  before ; 
and  the  things  of  the  Spirit  will  display  their  inexhaustible  variety  and 
depth.  You  will  pierce  the  invisible  world;  you  will  look,  so  to 
speak,  into  eternity,  and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  religion, 
while  too  many  preachers,  for  want  of  spiritual  discernment,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  suiface  and  the  shell.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  vanity ;  it  will  make  us  forget  ourselves 
so  completely  as  to  convince  our  hearers  we  do  so ;  and,  displacing 
every  thing  else  from  the  attention,  leave  nothing  to  be  felt  or  thought 
of  but  the  majesty  of  truth  and  the  realities  of  eternity. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  winch  you  possess  this  sacred  influence 
will  be  the  earnestness  with  which  you  implore  it  in  behalf  of  your 
hearers.  Oflen  will  you  how  the  knee  to  the  God  and  Father  of  out 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  he  will  grant  unto  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revekUion  in  the  knowledge  cf  him  ;  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being 
enlightened,  that  they  mny  know  what  is  the  hope  of  their  cdlliTig,  and 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  them  that 
believe. 

On  the  one  hand  it  deserves  attention,  that  the  most  eminent  and 
successful' preachers  of  the  gospel  in  diflerent  communities,  a  Brainerd, 
a  Baxter,  and  a  Schwartz,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  for  a  sim- 
ple dependence  upon  spiritual  aid ;  aiid  on  the  other,  that  no  success 
whatever  has  attended  the  ministrations  of  those  by  whom  this  doctrine 
has  been  either  neglected  or  denied.  They  have  met  with  such  a 
rebuke  of  their  presumption,  in  the  total  failure  of  their  efllbrts,  that 
none  will  contend  for  the  reality  of  divine  interposition  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned ;  for  when  has  *•  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed'*  to 
those  pretended  teachers  of  Christianity  who  believe  there  is  no  such 
aitn  ?    We  must  leave  them  to  labour  in  a  field  respecting  which  God 
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Has  commanded  the  clouds  not  to  rain  upon  it  As  if  conscious  of  this, 
of  late  they  have  turned  their  efforts  into  a  new  channel,  and,  despair- 
ing of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  haTve  confined  themselves  to  the 
eduction  of  the  faithful ;  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  havo 
acted  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  their  principles ;  th6  pro- 
pagation of  heresy  requiring,  at  least,  no  divine  assistance. 

4»  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
profession  which  you  have  assumed.  I  am  aware  that  the  bar^  men 
tion  of  these,  as  attributes  of  the  Christian  ministry  (especially  when 
exercised  among  Protestant  dissenters),  may  provoke  a  smile:  we 
contend,  however,  that  if  the  dignity  of  an  employment  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  glitter  of  external  appearances,  but  by  the  magni- 
tude and  duration  of  the  consequences  involved  in  its  success,  the 
ministerial  function  is  an  high  and  honourable  one.  Though  it  is  not 
permitted  us  to  magnify  ourselves  we  may  be  allowed  to  magnify  our 
office  ;  and,  indeed,  the  juster  t(ie  apprehensions  we  entertain  of  what 
belongs  to  it,  the  deeper  the  conviction  we  shall  feel  of  our  defects. 
Independently  of  every  other  consideration,  that  office  cannot  be  mean 
which  the  Son  of  Gt>d  condescended  to  sustain :  for  the  word  whicn  toe 
preach  first  began  to  he  spoken  hy  the  Lord;  and,  while  he  sojourned 
upon  earth,  that  Prince  of  life  was  chiefly  employed  in  publishing  his 
own  religion.  That  office  cannot  be  mean  whose  end  is  the  recovery 
of  man  to  his  original  purity  and  happiness — ^the  illumination  of  the 
understanding — the  communication  of  truth — and  the  production  of 
principles  which  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  As  the 
material  part  of  the  creation  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  immaterial ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  most  momentous  characteristic  is  its  moral  and 
accountable  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  its  capacity  of  virtue  and  vice  ; 
diat  labour  cannot  want  dignity  which  is  exerted  in  improving  man  in  his 
highest  character,  and  fitting  him  for  his  eternal  destination.  Here 
alone  is  certainty  and  durability  ;  for,  however  highly  we  may  esteem 
ihe  arts  and  sciences  which  polish  our' species  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  society ;  whatever  reverence  we  may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  for 
those  laws  and  institutions  whence  it  derives  the  security  necessary 
for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  develop  its  energies,  we 
cannot  forget  that  these  are  but  the  embellishments  of  a  scene  we  must 
shortly  quit — ^the  decorations  of  a  theatre,  from  which  the  eager  spec- 
tators and  applauded  actors  must  soon  retire.  The  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  every  earthly  pursuit,  on  all  sub- 
lunary labour ;  its  materials,  its  instruments,  and  its  objects  will  alike 
perish.  An  incurable  taint  of  mortality  has  seized  upon,  and  will  con- 
sume them  ere  long.  The  acquisitions  derived  from  religion,  the 
graces  of  a  renovated  mind,  are  alone  permanent.  This  is  the  mystic 
enclosure,  rescued  from  the  empire  of  change  and  death ;  this  is  the 
field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed :  and  this  word  of  the  kingdom,  the 
seed  which  alone  produces  immortal  fruit,  the  very  bread  of  life,  with 
which,  under  a  higher  economy,  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
will  feed  his  flock  and  replenish  his  elect  through  eternal  ages.  How 
high  and  awful  a  function  is  that  which  proposes  to  establish  in  the 
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soul  an  interior  dominion — to  illuminate  its  powers  by  a  celestial  light 
— and  intcoduce  it  to  an  intimate,  ineffable,  and  unchanging  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits  !  What  an  honour  to  be  employed  as  the 
instrument  o€  conducting  that  mysterious  process  by  which  men  are 
born  of  God;  to  expel  from  the  heart  the  yenom  of  the  old  serpent; 
to ''purge  the  conscience  from  invisible  stains  of  guilt ;  to  release  the 
passions  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  invite  them  to  soar  aloft 
into  the  regions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty ;  to  say  to  the  prisoners^ 
Go  forth  ;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness^  Show  yourselves  !  These  are 
the  fruits  which  arise  from  the  successful  discharge  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  thess  the  effects  of  the  gospel  wherever  it  becomes  the 
power  of  God  imto  salvation :  and  the  interests  wbicii  they  create,  the 
jOf  which  they  diffuse,  are  felt  in  other  worlds. 

In  insisting  on  the  dignity  attached  to  the  ministerial  office,  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  supply  fuel  to  vanity,  or  suggest  such  ideas  of 
yourself  as  «hall  tempt  you  to  *^  lord  it  over  Crod^s  heritage."  Let  the 
unportance  of  your  station  be  rather  felt  and  acknowledged  in  its  bene- 
ficial results  than  ostentatiously  displayed;,  and  the  consciousness  of 
it,  instead  ef  being  suffered  to  evaporate  in  authoritative  airs  and 
pompous  pretensions,  produce  a  ooncentration  of  your  powers.  If  the 
?reat  apostle  was  content  to.  be  a  helper  of  the  joy  without  claiming 
dominion  over  the  faith  of  his  convertsi  how  far  should  we  be  from 
advancing  such  a  claim !  If  he  served  the  Lord  with  humility  and 
many  tears ;  if  he  appeared  among  the  churches  which  he  planted, 
^*  in  fear  and  in  weakness,  and  with  much  trembling,"  we  may  learn 
how  possible  it  is  to  combine  with  true  dignity  the  most  unassuming 
deportment  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  our  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  with  a  vigorous  discharge  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  apostolic, 
much  more  to  the  pastoral  office.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  such 
considerations  as  have  now  been  suggested  is,  to  stir  up  the  gift  whu^ 
is  in  U5,  to  apply  ourselves  to  our  work  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
anticipate,  in  dependence  on  the  divine  blessing,  important  effects. 
The  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  lighdy  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  our  right  arm  is  withered ;  nothing  but  imbecility  and  relaxa- 
tion remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled  in  a  profession  to  which  he 
did  not  feel  an  attachment  bordering  on  enthusiasm ;  though  what  in 
other  professions  is  enthusiasm,  is  in  ours  the  dictate  of  sobriety 
and  truth. 

5.  Recollect,  for  your  encouragement,  Ae  reward  that  awaits  the 
faithful  minister.  Such  is  the  mysterious  condescension  of  divine 
grace,  that  although  il  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honour  of  being 
the  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  employment  of  human  agency  in  the 
co)np]etion  of  its  designs,  it  contrives  to  multiply  its  gifts,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  eternal  rewards.  When  the  church,  in  the  perfection 
ef  beauty,  shall  be  presented  to  Christ  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band, the  faithful  pastor  will  appear  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  greatly  rejoices  because  of  the  hridegroonCs  voice.  His  joy  will 
be  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  inferior  in  degree,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and 
aiising  from  the  same  sources  :  whSe  he  w\ll  have  the  peculiar  hap- 
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pmess  of  reflecting  that  he  has  contributed  to  it ;  contiibuted,  as  an 
humble  instrument,  to  that  glory  and  felicity  of  which  he  will  be  con- 
scious he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partake.  To  have  been  himself  tho 
object  of  mercy,  to  h^ve  been  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and 
of  dispensing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  will  produce  a  pleasure 
which  can  never  be  adequately  felt  or  understood  until  we  see  him  as 
he  is.  From  that  oneness  of  spirit^  from  that  inseparable  conjunction 
of  interest,  which  will  then  be  experienced  jn  its  utmost  extent,  will 
arise  a  capacity  of  sharing  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  delight  with  which  he  will  survey  his  finished  work, 
when  a  new  and  faijrer  creation  shall  arise  out  of -the  ruins  of  the  first.  . 
And  is  this  the  end,  he  will  exclaim,  of  all  my  labours,  my  toils,  and 
watchings,  my  expostulation  with  sinners,  aud  n(^y  efiforts  to  consols 
the  faithful  I  and  is  this  the  issue  of  that  ministry  under  which  I  was 
oflen  ready  to  sink !  and  this  the  glory  of  which  I  heard  so  much,  un- 
derstood so  little,  and  announced  to  my  hearers  with  lisping  accents 
and  a  stammering  tongue !  well  might  it  be  styled  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  Auspicious  day !  on  which  I  embarked  in  this  undertaking, 
on  which  the  love  of  Christ,  with  a  sweet  and  sacred  violence,  impelled 
me  to  feed  his  sheep  and  to  feed  his  lambs.  With  what  emotion  shall 
we,  who,  being  intrusted  with  so  holy  ».  ministry,  shall  find  merey  to 
be  faithful,  hear  that  voice  from  heaveji.  Rejoice  and  be  glad^  and  give 
honour  to  him  ;  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come^  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready  !  With  what  rapture  shall  we  recognise,  amid  an 
innumerable  multitude,  the  seals  of  our  ministry,  the  persons  whom 
we  have  been  the  means  of  conducting  to  that  glory ! 

Hence  we  discern  the  futility  of  the  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards,  drawn  from  an  apprehension  that  to  be  actuated  by 
such  a  motive  argues  a  mean  and  mercenary  disposition ;  since  the 
reward  to  which  we  aspire,  in  this  instance  at  least,  grows  out  of  tlie 
employment  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  will  consist  in  enjoyments 
which  can  only  be  felt  and  perceived  by  a  refined  and  elevated  spirit. 
The  success  of  our  undertaking  will,  in  reality,  reward  itself,  by  the 
complete  gratification  it  will  aSbrd  to  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
benevolence  which,  in  their  highest  perfection,  form  the  principal 
ingredient  in  future  felicity.  To  have  co-operated  in  any  degree  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself  by  reducing  them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son,  which  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  works,— to  be  the  means  of  recovering, 
though  it  were  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  lapsed  and  degenerate 
race,  to  eternal  happiness,  will  yield  a  satisfaction  exactly  commensu- 
rate to  the  force  of  our  benevolent  sentiments,  and  the  degree  of  oar 
loyal  attachment  to  the  supreme  Potentate.  The  consequences  in- 
volved in  saving  a  soul  from  deatli^  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sinsj  will 
be  duly  appreciated  ki  that  world  where  the  worth  of  souls  and  the 
malignity  of  sin  are  fully  understood;  while,  to  extend  the  triumphs 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  forming  him  in  the  hearts  of  men,  will  produce 
a  transport  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gratitude  and  love  we 
shall  feel  towards  the  Source  of  all  our  good. 
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Before  I  close  this  disconrse,  which  ha«,  perhaps,  already  detained 
you  too  long,  let  me  suggest  one  reflection  which  so  naturally  arises 
from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  (he  ministerial  office  that  I  cannot 
think  it  right  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  consideration  to  which 
we  allude  respects  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  minister 
for  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety.  Blessed  is  the  man^  said  the  royal 
Psalmist,  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee  ;  blessed 
are  they  who  dwell  in  thy  house,  they  will  be  still  praising  thee.  If 
he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  hi^  privilege 
annexed  to  the  priesthood,  by  virtue  of  its  being  allowed  a  nearer 
approach  to  God  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  situation  of  a 
Christian  minister  is  not  less  distinguished,  nor  less  desirable.  It  is 
the  only  one  in  which  our  general  calling  as  Christians,  and  our  par- 
ticular calling  as  men,  perfectly  coincide.  In  a  life  occupied  in  actions 
that  terminate  in  the  present  moment,  and  in  cares  and  pursuits  ex- 
tremely disproportionate  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  but  rendered 
necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our  state ;  it  is  but  little  of  their 
time  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  devote  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  pursuit  of  their  eternal  interests.  A  few  remnants,  snatched 
from  the  business  of  life,  are  all  that  most  can  bestow.  In  our  profes- 
sion, the  full  force  and  vigour  of  the  mind  may  be  exerted  on  that 
which  will  employ  it  for  ever, — on  religion,  the  foial  centre  of  repose ; 
the  goal  to  which  all  things  tend,  which  gives  to  time  all  its  importance, 
to  eternity  all  its  glory ;  apart  from  which  man  is  a  shadow,  hi^  very 
existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous  scenes  which  surround  him  as 
incoherent  and  unmeaning  as  the  leaves  which  the  sybil  scattered  in 
the  wind.  Our  inaptitude  to  be  affected  in  any  measure  proportioned 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  interest  in  which  we  are  concerned,  and 
the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  corruption  of  nature,  partly  to  the  limhation  of  our  faculties.  As 
far  as  this  disproportion  is  capable  of  being  corrected,  the  pursuits 
connected  with  our  office  are  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose, by  closely  fixing  the  attention  on  objects  which  can  never  be 
contemned  but  in  consequence  of  being  forgotten,  nor  ever  surveyed 
with  attention  without  filling*  the  whole  sphere  of  vision.  Though 
the  scene  of  our  laboiir  is  on  earth,  the  things  to  which  k  relates 
subsist  in  eternity.  We  can  give  no  account  of  our  office,  much  less 
discharge  any  branch  of  it  with  propriety  and  effect,  without  adverting 
te  a  future  state  of  being;  while  in  a  happy  exemption  from  the 
tumultuous  cares  of  life,  our  only  concern  with  mankind,  as  far  as  it 
respects  our  official  character,  is  to  promote  their  everlasting  welfare ; 
our  only  business  on  earth,  the  very  same  \hat  employs  those  exalted 
spirits  who  are  sent  forth  on  embassies  of  mercy,  to  minister  to 
them  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of  saltation,  Otkr  duties  and  pursuin 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  immediate  relation  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  human  existence ;  so  that,  whUe  secular  employments 
can  be  rendered  innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care  to  avoid  the  pollu- 
tions which  they  are  so  liable  to  contract,  the  ministenal  functions 
bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.     The  purposes  accomplished 
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hy  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  creature 
to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  are  not  among  the  things  tohick  toere  made 
for  man :  they  are  the  things  for  which  man  was  made ;  since,  without 
regard  to  time  or  place,  they  are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  hap» 
piness.  How  much  of  heaven  is  naturally  connected  with  an  office 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  conduct  man  thither !  and  what  a  superiority 
to  the  love  of  the  world  may  be  expected  from  men  who  are  appointed 
to  publish  that  dispensation  which  reveals  its  danger,  detects  its  vanity, 
rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foretels  its  destruction ! 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  his  own  heart, 
who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  corrupting  examples  with 
which  it  abounds,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unimpaired,  or  to 
preserve,  in  their  due  force  and  delicacy,  those  vivid  moral  impressions, 
that  quick  perception  of  good,  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil,  which 
form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind.  These, 
like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed  off  in  the  collisions  of 
worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian  sun.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  frequent  intervals  of  retirement,  when  the  mind  may  recover  its 
scattered  powers,  and  renew  its  strength  by  a  devout  application  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  grace. 

To  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  we  are  rather  indebted  for  the 
trial  of  our  virtue  than  for  the  matter,  or  the  motive ;  and,  however 
criminal  it  would  be  to  neglect  them,  in  our  present  state,  they  can 
only  be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  religion  by  a  general  intention 
of  pleasing  God.  Bat  in  carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the  gospel, 
we  are  communicating  that  pure  element  of  good  which,  like  the  solar 
light,  pervades  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  forms,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  t^e  felicity  of  aU 
created  beings. 

If,  in  the  actual  commerce  of  the  world,  the  noblest  principles  are 
often  sacrificed  to  mean  expedients,  and  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude 
made  to  bend  to  the  indulgence  of  vain  and  criminal  passions,  how 
happy  for  us  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  them 
in  their  abstract  grandeur,  of  viewing  them  as  an  emanation  of  the 
divine  beauty ;  as  the  immutable  law  of  the  creation,  imbodied  in  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  illustrated  in  the  elevated  sentiments,  the 
holy  lives,  and  triumphant  deaths  of  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs ! 
We  are  called,  every  moment,  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  to  stand  in 
the  council  of  God^  and  to  imbibe  the  dictates  of  celestial  wisdom  in 
their  first  cotnmunication,  before  they  become  debased  and  contami* 
nated  by  a  mixture  with  grosser  elements. 

The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily  not  so  much  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  is  best,  as  an  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with  a 
habit  of  not  adverting  to  prospects  the  most  certain,  and  the  most 
awfuL  But  how  can  we  be  supposed  to  contract  this  inadvertence, 
who  are  incessantly  engaged  in  placing  truth  in  every  possible  light, 
tracing  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  evidence ! 
Can  we  be  supposed  to  forget  that  day  and  thit  hour^  of  which  no  man 
^noweihj  who  are  stationed  as  watchmen  to  give  the  alarm,  to  axmotmce 
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the  first  symptoms  of  danger,  and  to  ciy  in  the  ears  of  a  sleeping 
world.  Behold,  the  Mdegroam  cometh :  or,  however  inattentive  others 
may  he  to  the  approach  of  our  Lord,  can  it  ever  vanish  from  our  minds, 
who  are  detained  by  him  in  his  sanctuary  on  purpose  to  preserve  it 
pure,  to  trim  the  golden  lamps,  and  maintain  the  hallowed  fire,  ihat  he 
may  &nd  nothmg  neglected,  or  in  disorder,  when  he  shall  suddenly  came 
to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  toe  delight  in  f 

Men  are  ruined  in  tHeir  eternal  interests  by  failing  to  look  within ; 
by  being  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  good  as  to  neglect  the 
state  of  their  hearts.  But  can  this  be  sup(>osed  to  be  the  case  with 
us,  who  must  never  hope  to  discharge  our  office  with  effect  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inward  man — without  tracing  the  secret 
operations  of  nature  and  of  grace — without  closely  inspecting  the 
causes  of  revival,  and  of  decay,  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  detecting  the 
most  secret  springs  and  plausible  artificer  of  temptation ;  in  all  which 
we  shall  be  successful  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  devout 
attention  we  bestow  on  the  movements  of  our  own  minds. 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests  by  living  as  though  they 
were  their  own,  and  neglecting  to  realize  the  certainty  of  a  future  ac 
count.  But  it  must  surely  require  no  small  effort  to  divelrt  our  attention 
from  this  truth,  who  have  not  only  the  same  interest  in  it  with  others, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  care  of  souls,  possess  a  responsibility  of  a 
distinct  and  awful  character ;  since  not  one  of  those  to  whom  that 
care  extends  can  fall  short  of  salvation  through  our  neglect  or  default, 
but  his  blood  will  be  required  at  our  hands*  Where,  in  short,  can  we 
torn  our  eyes  without  meeting  with  incentives  to  piety.  What  part 
of  the  sacred  function  can  we  touch  which  will  not  remind  us  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  emptiness  of  all  sublunary 
good.;  or,  where  shall  we  not  find  ourselves  in  a  temple  resounding 
with  awful  voices,  and  filled  with  holy  inspirations  ? 

I  feel  a  pleasing  conviction,  that,  in  consequence  of  deriving  from 
your  ministry  that  spiritual  aid  it  is  so  adapted,  to  impart,  both  your 
piety  and  usefulness  will  continue  to  increase,  and  by  being  intimately 
incorporated,  aid  and  strengthen  each  other;  so  that  your  profiting 
shall  appear  unto  all  men,  and  while  you  are  watering  others,  you 
yourself  shall  be  abundantly  watered  of  God.  Thus  will  you  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  beloved  apostle,  Thai  which  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  declare  we  utUo 
you.  Thus  will  you  possess  that  unction  from  which  your  hearers 
cannot  fail,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  reap  the  highest  benefit ;  for 
while  we  are  exploring  the  mines  of  revelation  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  to  mankind  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  we  are  not 
in  the  situation  of  those  unhappy  men  who  merely  toil  for  the  advan- 
tage of  others,  and  dare  not  appropriate  to 'themselves  an  atom  of  that 
precious  ore  on  which  their  labour  is  employed :  we  are  permitted 
and  invited  first  to  enrich  ourselves,  and  the  more  we  appropriate  the 
more  shall  we  impart.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  ray  dear  brother, 
that  you  may  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord  which  he  has  purchased  wOk 
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his  own  blood;  that  you  may  make  JuU  proof  of  your  ministry;  he 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  teach^  exhort^  and  rebuke^  toith  aU 
long'Suffering  and  authority.  Then,  should  you  be  spared  to  your 
flock,  70U  will  witness  the  fruit  of  your  labours  in  a  spiritual  plantation, 
growing  under  your  hand,  adorned  with  trees  of  riglUeousness^  the 
pianttTtgof  the  Lord^  that  he  may  be  glorified;  and  while,  neglecting 
worldly  considerations,  you  are  intent  on  the  high  ends  of  your  calling, 
inferior  satisfactions  will  not  be  wanting,  but  you  will  meet  among  the 
seals  of  your  ministry  with  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers. 
Or  should  your  career  be  prematurely  cut  short,  you  will  hare  lived 
long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  your  being,  and  to  leave  a 
record  in  the  consciences  of  your  hearers,  which  will  not  suffer  you 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Though  dead,  you  will  still  speak ;  you  will 
speak  from  the  tomb ;  it  may  be,  in  accents  more  powerful  and  per 
suasiye  than  your  living  voice  could  command. 
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As  it  lias  been  usual  in  the  desinnntion  of  n  missionary,  after 
solenmly  eurnmendino'  liiin  to  God  l>y  prayer,  to  deliver  a  short  ad- 
dr(^ss  :  in  compliance  with  a  custom  not  [)('ihaps  improper  or  illandahlc, 
I  sli;dl  re(|uest  your  attention  to  a  few  hints  of  advice,  wltliout  attcnip!- 
intr  a  regular  chartic,  which  I  neitlier  judoe  myself  equal  to  nor  deem 
iif'cissary,  since  on  vour  arrival  in  Imha  von  will  receive  from  yc»nr 
veueral.de  relative  J)r.  Carey  instruction  more  ample  aud  a])propriute 
thiui  it  is  in  mv  power  to  eonnnnnicate. 

AV  hen  tfie  first  missionarit^s  m ho  visited  these  western  jjarfs  were 
sont  out.  tlieir  (h^siunation  was  accompanied  with  prayer  and  fastiin.^; 
whence  we  mav  infer  that  fervent  sn]>plication  onn;ht  to  form  the  dis- 
liiiLTnishinfj  feature  in  the  ex<n"cises  ap[)ropriatcd  to  these  occasions. 

An  effusion  of  the  spirit  of  pravcT  on  the  church  of  Cln'ist  is  a  surer 
pledge  of  success  in  the  cstahlislnnent  of  missions  than  the  most  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  talent.  As  tln^re  is  no  enoatienieut  more  entn-eK 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  nor  whose  sncee-^s  is  more  numediately  de- 
pendent on  God,  tlian  that  on  which  von  ar(^  entering;  to  ntine  is  that 
sjiiritaal  aid  more  imhspensahlv  necessary  which  is  chtetly  awarded 
lo  the  jn-ayers  of  the  faithfnh 

S'i>'if('ff;  to  r/if\  said  the  llolv  (ihost  ttJ  the  disciples  assemhled  at 
Autiocli.  sfptiraff-  (ft  //h-  Ihir/ifrhas  (UkI  Sai/I,  to  the  irork  (rlnfr  u7ito  I 
h'lrp  iiiJh'd  ihtr'n.  AViu'u  t!ie  onmiscieuf  Searcher  of  hearts  separates 
a  Ghri-iian  miui^ter  iVorn  his  hrctliren  and  assigns  him  a  distinct  work, 
it  implies  the  previous  perception  of  certain  qualifications  lor  its  suc- 
cc<^lul  discharge  not  generally  possessed  :  for  though  none  can  liive 
riie  increase  but  God.  mucli  of  his  wisd(tm  is  to  he  traced  in  the  s(  lec- 
tion of  iustrnnuaits  titled  to  his  purpo-^e.  The  fir^t  and  most  (  '-.(  iiliad 
quahlication  for  a  nnssionary  is  a  decided  predilection  for  the  (dlicc; 
not  ilic  effect  of  sudden  impulse,  lait  of  serious,  deep  consideration;  a 
pre(hiectinn  strenothened  and  nuitured  by  d<  hheratelv  counting  tlie 
co>t.  Ev(^]-v  man  has  his  proper  calling  ;  and  wfiih'  the  gi(;'!er  p;irt 
of  (Christian  teachers  are  jierfectlv  satisih-d  wiili  atrcmptimj  to  do  all 
tlic  good  in  their  power  in  their  native  land,  there  an^  othei-s  of  a  more 
enterprising  charactin-,  inllamcd  with  the  ludv  ambition  of  carr\  iiia  the 
Ldad  tidings  beyond  tlie  honmis  of  Gliristendtnn  ;  like  t!ie  ;oeat  apl'^lle 
of  the  rrentiles,  who  was  determined  not  to  build  on  another  jmin's 
foundation,  but  if  [lossible  to  jireach  Christ  in  reL'ions  where  his  name 
was  not  known.      Tin;  circumstances  uhich  eontrilmte  to  such  a  rcs(j 
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lution  are  various,  oflen  too  subtle  and  compPicated  to  admit  of  a  dis- 
tinct analysis :  a  constitutional  ardour  of  mind,  a  natural  neglect  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  an  impatience  of  being  confined  within  the 
trammels  of  ordinary  duties,  together  with  many  accidental  associa- 
tions and  impressions,  may  combine  to  form  a  missionary  spirit ;  nor 
is  it  so  necessary  minutely  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  a  given  determination,  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  object  and  the  parity 
of  the  motive. 

*  We  addre  the  prolific  Source  of  all  good,  in  the  variety  and  dis- 
crimination of  his  gifts,  by  which  he  imparts  a  separate  character  and 
allots  a  distinct  sphere  of  operation  to  the  general  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  Christian  and  the  minister.  He  gave  same  apos- 
tles and  some  evangelists^  and  some  pastors  and  teachers^  for  the  per* 
fecting  of  the  saints^  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ^  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

The  sacred  impulse  to  which  we  have  adverted  I  am  certain  yon 
have  felt  in  no  common  degree,  and  that  it  has  been  your  ardent  wish 
to  be  employed  as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen  from  the  time  you 
devoted  yourself  to  the  ministry.  Of  your  possessing  this  most  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  the  office  you  have  undertaken  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  l^ow  you  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  next  qualification  of  whose  necessity  I  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  you  is  singular  self-devotement^  without  a  degree  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  a  Christian,  still  less  to  any  useful  purpose  a 
minister,  least  of  all  a  missionary.  In  resolving  to  quit  your  native 
country,  and  to  relinquish  your  nearest  connexions,  >vith  little  expeo 
tation  of  beholding  them  again  in  the  fiesh,  you  have  given  decisive 
indications  of  this  spirit ;  nor  t6  a  mind  like  yours,  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  sensibilities  of  nature  and  friendship,  can  the  sacrifice  you  have 
already  made  be  deemed  inconsiderable.  But  as  it  is  still  impossible 
for  you  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  privations  and  trials  to  which, 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  object,  you  may  be  exposed,  your  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Abraham,  who  being  commanded  to  leave  his  own 
country  and  his  father's  house,  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
As  you  are  entering  on  an  untried  scene,  where  difficulties  may  arise 
to  exercise  your  patience  and  fortitude  of  which  you  can  form  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception,  you  will  do  well  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
ample and  meditate  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  circumstances  not  veiy 
dissimilar : — And  now  I  go  up  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not  knout- 
ing  what  shaU  befall  me  there^  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  that  bonds  and  affliction  await  me:  but  none  of  these  things 
move  me;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself  so  that  I  mcty  finish 
my  course  with  joy^  and  the  ministry  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  to 
fulfil  it.  The  love  of  ease  or  the  indulgence  of  secular  ambition  would 
be  fatal  to  the  object  you  are  pursuing ;  nor  in  your  situation  is  ther^ 
any  thing  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  (livided  heart,  a  spirit  which 
hesitates  between  the  calls  of  duty  and  the  attractions  of  the  world. 
To  -arm  yourself  with  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,,  who  himself 
suffered^  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  stepSj  is  a 
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■MMt  uuUspeiisable  part  of  your  duty.  In  proportion  hq  you  feel  your- 
self a  stranger  upon  the>earth,  eagerly  attached  to  none  of  its  enjoy- 
meats  or  pursuits,  prepared  without  repining  to  relinquish  whatever 
Providence  may  demand,  and  suffer  whatever  it  may  inflict ;  in  a  word, 
in  prc^portion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  abandon  all  right  in  yourself, 
niU  you  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Purged  from 
carthl J  concretions  and  worldly  passions,  you  will  become  a  vessel  of 
homomr  fitted  for  the  Moftef^s  use.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  self-denying  spirit,  which  was  eminently  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  plemsed  riot  himself,  can  engage  in  no  employmeni 
more  irksome  and  intolerable  than  that  of  a  missionary;  for  what 
jdeasuTQ  can  he  expect,  what  advantage  can  he  hope  to  reap,  inde- 
pendent  of  tiie  consciousness  or  the  hope  of  doing  good  ?  By  the 
nature  of  your  undertaking,  all  the  avenues  to  secular  reputation  and 
emolameiic  are  shut  against  you ;  on  the  brilliant  illusions  with  which 
the  children  of  this  world  are  enchanted  you  have  closed  your  eyes, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  severe  and  sublime  satisfaction  of  following 
in  the  steps  of  those  apostles  and  prophets  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
derision  of  the  worid,  exhausted  themselves  in  a  series  of  efforts  to 
enlighten  and  to  save  it  You  have  chosen,  it  is  true,  the  better  pan ; 
but  it  is  a  part  which  you  must  not  hope  to  sustain  but  by  the  perfect 
sabjection  and  moitifiicatiDn  of  every  rival  passion.  You  must  be 
content  to  derive  your  satisfaction  from  yourself,  or  leather  from  your 
coQsciousnesft  ef  the  Divine  approbation,  since  you  will  meet  with  few 
disposed  to  sympathise  in  your  sorrows  or  rejoice  in  your  success. 

The  next  qualification  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among 
heathens  is  the  spirU  offaiih^  by  which  V  intend,  not  merely  that 
cordial  belief  of  the  truth  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian,  but  that 
unshaken  persuasion  of  the  promises  of  Gk)d  respecting  the  triumph 
and  enlargement  of  his  kingdom  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  its 
possessor  strong  in  fisith.  It  is  impossible  ^hat  the  mind  of  a  mis^ 
sionary  should  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  glory,  and 
grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of 
Sie  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  or  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  aceom* 
plishment  of  those  oracles,  founded  on  the  faithfulness  and  omnqKV 
tence  of  their  Author.  To  those  parts  of  Scripture  his  attention  should 
be  especially  directed  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  employs  and  exhausts^ 
so  to  speak,  the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depictang 
the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  that  astonishing  speo- 
tacle  of  dignity,  purity,  and  peace  which  his  chmrch  will  exhibit  when, 
haoing  the  glory  of  God,  her  bounds  shall  be  commensurate  wkh  thos^ 
of  the  habitable  ^obe ;  when  every  object  en  which  the  eye  shall  rest 
will  remind  the  spectator  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  age,  in  which 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  and  he  dwells  among  thenu  His 
spirit  should  be  imbued  witli  that  sweet  and  tender  awe  which  such 
anticipations  will  infallibly  produce,  whence  will  spring  a  genewus 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  ardour  bordering  on  impatjence  to  be 
employed,  though  in  the  humblest  sphere,  as  the  instrument  of  aecele* 
ruing  such  a  period.    For  compared  to  this  destiny  in  reserve  for  the 
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children  of  men,  compared  to  this  glory,  invisible  at  present*  and  hil 
behind  the  clouds  which  enrelop  this  dark  and  troubled  scene,  the 
brightest  day  that  has  hitherto  shone  upon  the  world  is  midnight,  and 
the  highest  splendours  that  have  invested  it  the  shadow  of  death. 

Independent  of  these  assurances,  the  idea  of  converting  pagan  nations 
to  the  Christian  faith  must  appear  chimericaL  The  atten^it  to  per- 
suade them  to  relinquish  their  ancient  mode  of  thinking,  corroborated 
by  habit,  by  example^  by  interest,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life,  will  ever  be 
deemed  by  the  worldly-wise  impracticable  and  visionary.  Pass  aver 
the  isles  of  CkUtim  and  see^  said  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
and  send  unto  Kedar^  and  amsider  diligently  and  see  if  there  be  suck. 
a  thing.  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  godsf  For  a  nation  to  change 
their  gods  is  represented  by  2ie  highest  authority  as  an  event  almost 
unparalleled :  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  to  induce  (hem  to  change  the 
mode  of  their  idolatry,  how  much  more  to  persuade  them  to  abandon 
it  altogether !  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  speculative 
error  respecting  the  object  of  worship,  of  little  or  no  practical  efficacy. 
Its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  a  fallen  creature  is  doost  tenaqious,  ita  ope- 
ration most  extensive.  It  is  a  corrupt  practical  institution,  involving 
a  whole  system  of  sentiments  and  manners  which  perfectly  moulds 
and  transforms  its  votaries.  It  modifies  human  nature  in  every  aspect 
under  which  it  can  be  contemplated,  being  intimately  blended  and 
mcorporated  with  all  its  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  with  all  its 
infirmities,  passions,  and  fears.  In  a  country  like  India,  where  it  has 
been  established  for  ages,  its  ramifications  are  so  extended  as  to  ciomt 
into  contact  with  every  mode  and  every  incident  of  life.  Scarce  a 
day  or  an  hour  passes  with  a  Hindoo,  in  which,  by  the  abstinences 
it  enjoins  and  the  ceremonies  it  prescribes,  be  is  not  reminded  of  his 
religion.  It  meets  him  at  every  turn,  presses  like  the  atmosphere  on 
all  sides,  and  holds  him  by  a  thousand  invisible  chains.  By  inces- 
santly admonishing  him  of  something  which  he  must  do,  or  something 
which  he  must  forbear,  it  becomes  the  strongest  of  his  active  habits ; 
while  the  multiplicity  of  objects  of  worship,  distinguished  by  an  infinite 
variety  in  their  character  and  exploits,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
sphere  of  his  imagination.  In  the  indolent  repose  which  his  constitu- 
tion and  climate  incline  him  to  indulge,  he  suffers  his  fancy  to  wander 
without  limit  amid  scenes  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  or  objects  of  terror 
and  dismay ;  while  revolving  the  history  of  his  gods,  he  conceives 
himself  absorbed  in  holy  contemplations.  There  is  not  a  vicious  pas- 
sion he  can  be  disposed  to  cherish,  not  a  crime  he  can  be  tempted  to 
eommit  for  which  he  may  not  find  a  sancjUon  and  an  example  in  the 
legends  of  his  gods.  Though  the  system  of  polytheism  established 
in  India,  considered  in  an  argumentative  light,  is  beneath  contempt, 
being  destitute  of  the  least  shadow  of  proo^  as  well  as  of  aU  coherence 
in  its  principles ;  yet,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  establishing  a  des- 
potic empire  6ver  the  mind,  nothing,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
ever  more  artfiilly  contrived ;  not  to  mention  the  distinction  of  castes 
which  is  obviously  adapted  to  fix  and  perpetuate  every  other  institD* 
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tion.  That  the  true  religion  should  degenerate  into  idolatvy  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  be- 
cause auch  deterioration  is  aided  by  its  corruption,  flatters  its  strongest 
propensities,  and  artfully  adapts  itself  to  whatever  is  feeble,  sensitive, 
and  voluptuous  in  the  character  of  the  species. 

As  it  is  easy  to  descend  from  an  elevation  which  it  is  difficult  !• 
elimb,  to  fall  from  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  worship 
of  idols  demands  no  effort.  Idolatry  is  strongly  intrenched  in  the  cor- 
ruptionsy  and  fortified  by  the  wealuieSs  of  human  nature.  Hence  we 
find  all  nations  have  sunk  into  it  in  succession,  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  strongest  remonstrances  of  inspired  prophets,  while  we  have  no 
example  m  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  city,  family,  or  indi- 
vidual who  has  renounced  it  through  the  mere  operation  of  unassisted 
reason :  such  is  the  fatal  propensity  of  mankind  to  that  enormity.  It 
is  the  veil  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  flesh,  which  nothing  but  the 
effulgence  of  revelation  has  pierced.  The  true  religion  satisfies  and 
enlarges  the  reason,  but  militates  against  the  inclinations  of  men. 
Besting  on  a  few  sublime  truths,  addressed  to  the  understanding  ahd 
conscience,  affording  few  distinct  iniages  to  the  fancy«  and  no  indul- 
gence tp  the  passions,  it  can  only  be  planted  and  preserved  by  a.  con- 
tinual efilux  from  its  Divine  Author,  of  whose  spirituality  and  elevation 
it  so  largely  partakes. 

.  But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  prevail  upon  men  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  idolatiy>  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not  the  whole, 
perhaps  not  the  most  arduous  part  of  your  work,  since  you  -are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  permit  yourself  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  external  profession  which  is  destitute  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  change, you  wish  to  realize,  and  which  you 
.win  alone  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  is  the  effectual  cdjiversion  of 
the  soul  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  the  world  to  God ;  and  how 
much  the  necessity  of  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  heathens  with  success  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not 
insist  upon  it  at  large.  The  valley  of  vision  in  Ezekiel,  filled  with 
^nea  which  are  very  dry,  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  state  of 
Uie  heathen  world ;  and  what  less  than  an  Almighty  power  can  clothe 
them  with  sinews,  cover  them  with  flesh,  and  breathe  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  t 

Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  vigorous  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  respecting  the  future  renovation  of  mankind,  which  will  support 

Iou  amid  the  greatest  discouragements,  prompt  you  to  hope  against 
ope,  and  inspire  you  with  unshaken  perseverance  and  resolution; 
besides  that  on  account  of  the  glory  it  gives  to  God,  it  imparts  by  divine 
appointment  to  its  possessor  an  interest  in  his  all^ufficiency  and  power. 
It  is  a  mysterious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  causes  and  effects  which 
connects  the  weakness  of  the  creature  with  the  almightiness  of  God. 
Be  it  unto  thee,  89  id  our  Lord  on  a  certain  occasion,  be  it  unto  thee 
etU4frding  to  thy  faith.    Faith,  considered  as  a  mere  speculative  aasem 
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to  the  ttnth  bf  ii  divine  teatimony,  may  be  looked  upon  as  VBiforai  or 
atatirmary ;  but  when  we  consider  it  as  a  practical  principle,  as  one 
of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  we  perceive  it  to  be,  in  comnon  with  oihen, 
ausceptible  of  continual  enlargement  and  increase.  In  the  degree  of 
power  which  future  and  invisible  realities  exert  OTer  the  mind,  in  the 
practical  energy  of  what  ipen  profess  to  believe,  in  the  promptitude 
and  certainty  with  which  it  determines  them  to  a  correspondent  con- 
^ct,  there  is  the  utmost  dlTersky  even  among  those  who  believe  with 
the  heart.  The  faith  to  which  the  Scriptures  attach  such  momentous 
consequei^ees,  and  ascribe  such  glorious  exploits^  is  a  practical  habil, 
which,  like  every  otker,  is  strengthened  iwd  incroased  by  continial 
exercise,  it  is  novrisbed  by  meditation,  by  prayer,  and  the  devom 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  Kght  whioh  it  diffuses  becomes 
stronger  and  clearer  by  an  unkitercepied  conTerse  with  its  object  and 
a  faithful  compliance  with  its  dictates ;  as  on  the  concraiy  it  «b  weak- 
i^ned  and  obscureil  by  whatever  woands  the  conscience  or  impaite  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  shield  Which  wil 
cover  you  from  every  assault ;  the  chief  part  of  that  defensive  armour 
which  it  behooves  jrou  to  put  on.  Reposing  on  the  word  of  Him  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  of  Him  who  eannot  lie ;  in  the  Ibrau- 
dable  bulwarks  of  idolatry,  in  the  invineible  rampait  of  prejudice  and 
superstition  which  the  great  adversary  of  manitind  has  cast  up  te 
•bstruct  the  progress  of  trmii,  ye«i  will  see  nothing  co  appal  you :  yo« 
will  feel  the  battle  not  to  be  yours,  but  the  Lord^s,  who,  determined  t6 
Subdue  his  eneimee  under  his  feet,  condescends  to  employ  you  as  an 
kttmble  inastrument  of  his  victories ;  aiid  iftsteSd  of  sinking  undei'  th^ 
eonsciousiiess  of  weakness,  you  will  glory  In  your  iftfittnities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  absohi*»  neeessity  of  enhivating  S 
mHd,  conciliating,  affectionate  temper  in  the  dischaiige  of  your  o^e^ 
If  an  untntorested  spectator,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  New  Testn- 
ment,  were  asked  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  ^dlstingBishing  char- 
acteristic, he  wonM  re^j  without  hesitation,  that  vronderful  spirit  of 
philanthropy  by  which  it  is  distingoished.  It  is  a  perpetu^  coift- 
mentary  on  that  sublime  aphorism,  God  is  Ufve,  As  the  Christiadi 
religion  is  an  exhibition  of  ^e  iAoomprehensible  mercy  of  £M  is  s 
guilty  race,  so  it  is  dispensed  in  a  manner  perfectly  congenial  wi*  iU 
nature ;  and  the  book  which  contains  it  is  replete  with  such  vmaffefrted 
strokes  of  tenderness  and  goodness  as  are  to  be  found  k  no  othe^ 
Volume.  The  benign  spirit  of  the  g^spd  infbsed  itself  into  the  breast 
of  its  first  missionaries.  In  St.  Paul,  for  ekamplot  we  behold  the  mof^ 
Itteroic  resohition,  ^e  most  lofty  superior^  to  all  the  modes  of 
intimidation  and  dmiger,  a  spirit  wliich  rose  with  its  difficoltiee  ani 
•xuhed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dismaying  oli^ecte ;  Vet  when  we  look 
more  narrowly  into  his  character,  and  mvestigate  his  motives,  we  per- 
ceive it  was  his  attachment  to  mankind  that  inspired  him  with  this 
intrepidity,  and  urged  him  to  conflicts  more  painful  and  arduous  than 
the  Votariies  of  glory  have  ever  sustained.  Who  would  have  supposed 
It  possible  for  the  same  breast  to  be  the  seat  of  so  m^h  energy  att? 
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80  lUQoh  aodn.ess  ?  th^  he  who  chai^^  the  faee  of  the  world  by  his 
prencbing,  aod  while  a  prisoner  made  his  judge  tremble  on  thetribunal* 
could  stopp  to  embrace  a  fugitive  dave,  and  to  employ  the  most  exqui* 
site  address  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  his  master  ?  The  con- 
version of  Oneaimus  afforded  hira  a  joy  like  iksj^  of  harvest^,  and  a* 
mem  r^cice  when  tkey  dwide  the  apoU.  When  the  spiritual  interests 
0f  mankind  were  concerned,  no  aifficulties  so  formidable  as  to  shake 
hi;5  resolution,  no  details  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  his  notice.  To 
the  utmost  inflexibility  of  principle  he  joined  the  gentlest  condescension 
to  human  infirmity,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men^  that  he  might,  win 
eome:  to  the  Jewe  he  kecame  a  Jew^  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews^  to  them 
that  were  without  /oio,'  ae  without  iato,.  adapting  on  all  occasions  his 
modes  of  address  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed.  It  was  the  love  of  -Christ'  and  of  souls  that  produced 
and  harmonized  those  apparent  discordances. 

Such  is  jlhe  exaipple  you  must  propose  for  your  imitation,  If  you 
would  realize  to  any  considerable  extent  the  object  of  your  mission  to 
the  heathen.  By  a  mild  and  unassuming  deportment,  by  an  attention 
to  their  worldly  as  well  «a  to  their  spiritual  interests,  by  adopting,  as 
far  as  you  have  ability,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  improvement,  convince  them  that  you  arp  the  firiend  of  man. 
When  you  have  established  yourself  in  their  affections,  you  have  gained 
an  important  point ;  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  a  signal  advantage 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  work. 

Your  business  is  to  persuade  men ;  and  how  can  yon  expect  to  suc- 
ceed unless  you  conciliate  their  regard  t  which  is  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  seeming  severity  which  attaches  to'  some  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  Were  you  permitted,  -to  inculcate  a  self-pleasing 
doctrine,  the  want  of  suavity  and  gentleness  of  manner  miglK  easily 
be  dispensed  with ;  the  laxity  of  the  precept  would  compensate  for  the 
austerity  of  the  teacher.  But  when  you  are  called  to  insist  on  the 
state  of  man  as  a  fallen  and/guilty  creature,  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  to  impose  the  most  powerfiil  restraints  on  the  indulgence 
of  criminal  passions ;  when  you  must  denounce  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  unrighteousness  uid  ungodliness  of  nten,  great  mildness 
and  affection  are  requisite  to  prevent  sueh  representations  firom  exciting 
disgust.  What  is  awful  and  alarming  in  Christianity  should  be  softened 
and  tempered  by  a  persuasive  tenderness  of  address.  JiCt  it  be  your 
care  to  divest  religion  of  whatever  is  unlovely  and  repulsive,  that  it 
may  appear  not  only  pure,  but  gentle ;  not  only  majestic,  but  amiable ; 
equally  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  communication  of  happi- 
ness. But  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  head  than  was  necessary,  when 
I  recollect  that  the  person  I  am  addressing  is  distinguished  by  a  temper 
which  will  render  the  mild  condescensions  I  am  recommending  noi 
more  his  duty  than  his  delight. 

The  affectionate  and  conciliatory  disposition  we  have  been  enforcmg 
roust  be  combined  with  prudence  and  the  diligent  stydy  of  human 
nature,  which  you  will  find  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  you  through 
intricate  and  unbeaten  paths.    Su  Paul  frequently  reminds  the  Thessa- 
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loniana  of  the  manmer  of  his  entramee  among:  them.  In  the  fixst  intio* 
duction  of  the  gospel  among  a  people,  it  is  of  great  importance  thai 
every  step  be  well  weighed,  that  nothing  be  done  which  is  rash,  offen- 
sive, or  indecorous,  but  every  precaution  employed  consistent  with 
godly  simplicity  to  disarm  prejudice  and  conciliate  respect  ;liOr  is 
there  any  thiBg  in  the  conduct  of  the  fir£t  niinisters  of  the  gospel  mora 
to  be  admired  than  the  exquisite  propriety  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  delicate  situations.  Their  zeal  was  exempt 
from  indecorum,  their  caution  from  timidity  or  art  In  the  commence- 
ment of  every  great  and  hazardous  undertaking  the  first  measures  are 
usually  decisive,  at  least  in  those  instancies  in  which  success  is 
dependent,  imder  God,  on  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  mankind.  A 
single  act  of  imprudence  is  sufficient  to  blast  the  undertaking  of  a 
missionary,  which,  in  the  situation  of  an  ordinary  minister,  would 
scarcely  be  felL  The  best  method  of  securing  yourself  from  errors 
in  this  quarter  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  as  large  a  measure  as  possible 
of  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  Nothing  subtle  or  refined  should  enter  into  the  views 
of  a  Christian  missionary.  Let  him  be  continually  elevating  his  prin- 
ciples, and  purifying  his  motives ;  let  him  be  clothed  with  humility, 
and  actuated  on  all  occasions  with  love  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  his  character  cannot  fail  of  being  mariced  with  a  propriety  and 
beauty  which  will  ultimately  command  universal  esteem.  These 
were  the  only  arts  which  a  Schwartz  in  the  east,  and  a  Brainerd  in  the 
west,  condescended  td  cultivate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  functions  of  a  missionaiy 
connect  him  more  with  mankind  than  ordinary  ministers,  and  less 
admit  of  an  entire  abstraction  from  the  worid ;  on  which  account  he  wiL 
sometimes  be  exposed  to  difficulties  from  which  nothing  can  extricate 
him  but  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  He  will 
probably  be  called  to  transact  affairs  of  considerable  moment  with 
persons  in  superior  stations,  with  men  of  dissimilar  characters  and 
habits,  of  different  nations  and  religions,  who  possess  nothing  in 
common  but  the  epidemic  selfishness  of  human  nature;  in  an  inter- 
course with  whom  he  will  need  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  The  prudence,  however,  which  it 
is  desirable  a  missionary  should  possess  is  not  a  timid,  calculating 
policy;  i»  is  manly  and  heroic,  operating  with  promptitude  and  vigour 
on  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  habits  of  acute  and 
vigilant  observation.  Of  many  functions  of  life  it  is  possible  to  foresee 
the  duties  they  comprise,  and  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  extent  of 
their  demand  on  our  time  and  talents.  In  the  office  of  a  missionaiy  it 
is  impossible^  His  engagements  must  be  in  a  great  degree  fortuitous, 
arising  out  of  circumstances  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  control ; 
and  hence,  unless  he  possess  a  pr6mpt  and  enlightened  judgment,  he 
will  oflen  feel  himself  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 

There  is  much  in  the  situation  of  a  missionary  calculated  to  keep 
him  awake  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  To  a  stated  pastor,  it  is  con- 
fessed, there  are  not  wanting  powerful  motives  to  diligence  and  exer- 
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tiDn,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  obvious  there  are  considerable 
teinpiations  to  indolence  and  formality.  Since  the  services  he' is 
engaged  to  perform  admit  of  little  variety,  and  are  easily  reducible  to  a 
systemKthey  are  in  no  small  danger  of  being  perfontied  rather  from 
the  mechanism  of  habit  than  the  impalse  of  feeling,  and  much  ardour 
of  mind  is  requisite  to  infuse  freshness  and  novelty  into  a  series  of 
operations  so  uniform.  In  the  peffonoance  of  duties  which  proceed 
in  a  settled  routine,  it  is  equally  diffirtilt  to  feel  and  to  impart  an 
interest.  Wjth  the  missionary  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Incapable  as 
he  is  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  or  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  may  be  surrounded,  he 
must  be  conscious  his  undertaking  involves  a  character  of  enteiprise 
and  hazard  He  is  required  to  explore  new  paths ;  and  leaving  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  go  in  quest  of>  the  lost  sheep,  on  whatever 
mountain  it  may  have  wandered,  or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid* 
He  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  prejudice  and  error  in  strange  and 
unwonted  sh^es,  to  trace  the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  the  deviations 
from  rectitude  through  all  the  diversified  mazes  of  superstition  and 
idolatry.  He  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  ofiensive  operations :  he  is  in  the 
field  of  battle,  wielding  weapons  whith  are  not  carnal^  ha  mighty^  through 
OotLt  to  the  fuUing  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan*  When  not  in  action 
he  is  yet  encam^^  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  nothing  can  secure 
his  acquisitions  or  preserve  him  f>om  surprise  but  incessant  vigilance. 
The  voluntary  exile  frotn  his  native  country  to  which  he  submits  is 
sufficient  to  remind  him  continually  of  his  important  embassy,  and  to 
induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many  sacrifices  may  not  be  made,  so  many 
privations  undergone  in  Tain.  He  holds  the  lamp  of  instruction  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death;  and  while 
there  remains  a  particle  of  ignorance  not  expelled,  a  single  prejudice 
not  vanquished,  a  sinful  or  idolatrous  custom  not  relinquished,  his  task 
is  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  on  a  stated  day  to  address 
an  audience  on  the  concerns  of  eternity:  he  must  teach  from  house  to 
house,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  embracing  every 
opportunity  which  offers  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  a  new  religion 
as  well  *as  of  confirming  the  smds  of  his  diseiples.  He  must  consider 
himself  as  the  mouth  and  interpreter  of  that  wisdom  which  crieth  with' 
<wf,  which  uttereth  her  voice  in  tine  streets^  which  crieth  in  the  chief 
places  of  concourse. 

Under  these  impressions  you  will  peruse  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  record  the  methods  by  which  the  gospel  was  first  propagated, 
with  deep  attention,  where  you  will  trace  precedents  the  most  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  difficulties  surmounted  and  trials  endured  exactly 
similar  to  your  own ;  nor  will  you  fail  to  feel  a  sympathy  of  spirit 
with  those  holy  men  in  their  labours  and  sufferings,  which  other 
ministers  can  but  very  imperfectly  possess.  Encompassed  with  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  you  will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  share 
in  the  same  combat,  encounter  the  same  enemies,  and  accomplish  the 
share  allotted  you  of  those  sufferings  which  remain  to  Chrises  mystical 
body*    I  scarcely  need  recommend  to  your  attention  the  letters  of  St 
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Psd  to  Timothy  and  TitoSt  where  the  office  of  aa  ev8n9Bii8l(for  each 
you  must  coDsider  yourself)  is  deUneated  with  8«eh  pnciaioii  and 
fidelity.  While.you  peruse  his  inspired  difections  you  are  entklod  u» 
consider  yourself  as  addressed,  inaraanch  as  the  spirit  under  whose 
direction  they  were  written  unquesuooably  intended  them  for  the 
instruction  of  all  who  are  in  simiLkr  circumstances. 

In  directing  your  view  to  apostolical  preoedentt,  attend  not  so  nmeh 
k>  their  httar  as  to  their  sjnrii:  investigate  carelully  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed ;  compare  them  with  your  own  with  respeet 
td  the  particulars  in  ivhich  they  coincide  and  in  which  they  differ,  thai 
you  may  follow  them,  not  as  a  servile  copyist,  but  as  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  imitator. 

'^sunong'm  the  grace  ihaiisinthe  Lord  Jesus.  Among  the  nations 
which  will  be  the  scene  of  your  fiitmre  labours,  you  will  witness  a 
Mate  of  things  essentially  different  irom  that  which  prevails  hiere» 
where  the  name  of  Christ  is  held  in  reverence,  the  principal  doctrines 
of  his  religion  speculatively  acknowledged,  and  the  institutes  of  wor^ 
ship  widely  extended  and  diffused.  The  leaven  of  Christian  piety  has 
spread  itself  in  innumerable  directions,  modified  public  opinion,  imp 
proved  the  state  of  society^  and  given  birth  to  many  admirable  institutions 
unknown  to  pagan  countries.  The  authority  of  the  Saviour  is  reoog> 
nised,  his  injunctions  in  some  instances  obeyed,  and  the  ouirages  of 
impiety  restrained  by  law,  by  custom,  and,  above  all,  by  the  silent 
coimteraction  of  piety  in  its  sincere  professors.  Hence,  in  Qombajting 
the  vices  and  irreligion  of  the  age,  so  many  priiiciples  are  conceded, 
and  so  much  ground  aheady  won  fr^  the  adversary,  that  little  remains 
but  to  urge  him  with  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  conscience  by  the  exhibition  of 
acknowledged  truth.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  resemble  the  commanders  of  an  army  stationed  in  a  conquered 
country,  whose  inhabitants,  overawed  and  subdued,  yield  a  partial  obe- 
dience ;  they  have  sufficient  employment  in  attempting  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  their  Prince ;  since  there  is  much  lalent  disaffectioii, 
though  no  open  rebellion,  a  strong  partiality  to  their  Ibimsr  luleni 
with  few  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt. 

In  India,  Satan  maintains  an  almost  undi^wted  empire,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness,  secure  of  their  dominion,  riot  and  revel  at  their 
pleasure,  sporting  themselves  with  the  misery  of  their  vassals,  whom 
they  incessantly  agitate  with  delusive  hopes  and  fantastic  terrors,  lead- 
ing them  captive  at  their  will,  while  few  efforts  have  been  made  to 
despoil  them  of  their  usurped  authority.  Partial  invasions  have  been 
attempted  and  a  few  captives  disenthralled ;  but  the  strength .  and 
sinews  of  empire  remain  entire,  and  that  dense  and  palpable  darkness 
which  invests  it  has  scarcely  felt  the  impression  of  a  few  feeble  and 
scattered  rays.  In  India  you  will  witness  the  predominance  of  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  the  worship  of  gods  many  and  of  lords  many, 
while  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  leffitimates  cru- 
elty, polygamy,  and  lust,  debases  the  standard  of  mor^  oppresses 
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with  ceramoniM  ihose  whom  it  deprives  of  instnictao]!,  and  suggests 
no  solid  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  ; 

You  will  witness  with  indignatioa  that  monstrous  idliance  between 
impuritj  and  devotion,  obsoenity  and  religion,  which  characterizes  the 
popular  idolatry  of  all  nations,  and  which,  in  opposition  to  the  palli^^ 
ting  sophistry  of  iniidels,  sufficiently  evinces  it  to  be,  what  the  Scriptures 
as8ert--the  worship  of  devil^s,  not  of  <jkx]. 

When  we  consider  that  moral  caused  operate  on  free  agents,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  their  effects  are  less  uniform  than  those 
which  reiBult  from  the  action  of  material  and  physical  powers,  and  that 
human  minds  are  susceptible  of-  (^posite  impressions  from  the  same 
objects. 

On  such  as  have  neitho^  been  established  in  the  evidences  nor  felt 
tb^  efficacy  of  revealed  religion,  a  residence  in  a  pagan  country  has 
usually  a  most  pernicious  effect,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into  open 
impiety.  The  absence  of  Christian  institutions  and  Christian  exam* 
pies  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations  without 
control,  and  the  familiar  oontemplation  of  pagan  manners  and  customs 
gradually  wears  odt  every  trapse  and  vestige  of  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  educated,  and  imboldens  them  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
a  local  superstition.  They  are  no  further  converts  to  the  Brahmioical 
faith  than  to  prefer  it  to  their  own ;  that  is,  they  prefer  the  religion 
they  can  despise  with  imppnity  to  one"  that  affiicts  their  consciences,-*- 
that  which  leaves  them  free  to  that  which  restrains  them.  As  the 
secret  language  of  their  heart  had  always  been,  cause  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  among  us^  in  the  absence  of  God,  of  his  institutes, 
and  his  worshjp,  they  find  a  congenial  element,  nor  are  they  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  perceiving  the  void  filled  with  innumerable  fantastic  shapes 
and  chimeras ;  for  they  contemplate  religion  with  great  composure, 
providing  it  be  sufficiently  ridiculous. 

You,  I  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition  of  millions  who  are 
involved  in  the  shades  of  idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image  of 
God,  now  totally  estranged  from  their  great  Parent,  and  reposing  their 
trust  on  things  which  cannot  profit,  with  different  emotions,  and  will 
be  anzMNM  to  recall  them  to  the^  Bai^p  and  Shepherd  of  their  soul^* 
Instead  of  considering  the  most  detestable  species  of  idolatry  as  so 
many  different  modes  of  worshipping  the  One  Supreme*  agreeable  to 
the  jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  an  im* 
pious  attempt  to  share  his  incommunicable  honours :  as  oomposiog  that 
image  of  jealousy  which  he  is  engaged  to  smite,  confound,  and  destroy. 
When  you  compare  the  incoherence,  extravagance,  and  absurdity  which 
pervade  the  systems  of  polytheism  with  the  simple  and  sublime  truths 
of  the  gospd,  the  result  will  be  an  increased  attachment  to  that  mys- 
tery of  godliness.  When  you  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo 
devotee  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  incredible  labours  and  suf* 
ferings  which  he  cheerfully  undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbations  of 
conscience,  the  ddctrine  of  the  cross  will  rise,  if  possible,  still  higher 
in  your  esteem,  and  you  will  long  for  an  opportunity  of  crying  in  hit 
ears^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God*  tohic/i  taketh  away  the  sins  ^  the  vsorld 
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When  yn  'sritaess  the  immolation  of  females  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  hunbr.nds,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  aged  parents  Je()  bj 
their  children  to  perish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you  will  recognise 
the  footsteps  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  impatient  to  communicate  the  mild  and  benevolent  maxims  of  the 
gospel.  When  you  behold  an  immense  population  held  in  chains  by 
that  detestable  institution  the  easte^  as  well  as  bowed  down  under  an 
intolerable  weight  of  Brahminical  superstitions,  you  will  long  to  impart 
the  liberty  which  Christ  confers,  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Qreekt 
Barbarian^  Scythian^  bond  norfree^  hut  Chrisf  is  all  and  in  alL 

The  cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  however,  requires  a  more  robust 
and  vigorous  industry  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  in  a  good  condition 
the  ground  which  is  already  reclaimed.  The  noxious  produce  of  a 
long  tract  of  time  must  be  extirpated,  the  stubborn  and  intractable  soil 
broken  up,  marshes  drained,  irregularities  levelled,  and  much  perseve> 
ing  labour  employed,  ere  the  onlinary  operations  of  agriculture  can 
commence,  or  the  seed  be  cast  into  the  earth.  In  attempting  to  evaiH 
gelize  the  inhabitants  of  pagan  countries,  you  must  expect  to  encounter 
peculiar  difficulties :  you  will  meet  in  the  natives  with  the  ignorance 
and  mental  imbecility  of  children,  without  the  candour,  simplicity,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  among  the  charms  of  that  tender  age. 
To  efface  erroneous  impressions,  to  eradicate  false  principles,  and 
reduce  them  even  to  a  natural  state,  defective  and  corrupt  as  that  state 
is,  will  be  no  inconsiderable  task,  since  there  is  not  only  9n  immense 
void  to  be  filled  and  great  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  but  principles 
and  prejudices  to  comend  with,  capable  of  the  most  active  resistance. 

In  recommending  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  a  pagan  nation,  I 
would  by  no  means'advise  the  adoption  of  a  refined  and  circuitous 
course  of  instruction,  commencing  with  an  argumentative  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  from  thence  advancing  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation ;  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  devote 
much  time  to  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan 
systems.  The  former  of  these  methods  would  be  fur  too  subtle  and 
intricate  for  popular  use ;  the  latter  calculated  to  irritate.  Great  prac* 
tical  effects  on  the  populace  are  never  produced  by  profound  argumenta- 
tion ;  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  irriution  and  disgust  should  be 
carefuUy  avoided.  Let  your  instruction  be  in  the  form  of  a  testtmomy: 
let  it,  with  respect  to  the  rkxIo  of  exhibiting  it,  though  not  to  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  be  dogmatie.  Testify  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  might  become  a  Socrates,  who  was 
left  to  the  light  of  nature,  to  express  himself  with  diffidence,  and  to 
affirm  that  he  had  spared  no  pains  in  acting  up  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher, — ^in  other  words,  a  diligent  inquirer  after  truth ;  but  whether 
he  had  philosophized  aright,  or  attained  the  object  of  his  inquiries,  he 
knew  not,  but  left  it  to  be  ascertained  in  that  world  on  which  he  was 
entering.  In  him  such  indications  of  modest  distrust  were  graceful 
and  affectuig,  but  would  little  become  the  disciple  of  revelation  or  the 
Christian  ministei;  who  is  entitled  to  say  with  Sl  John,  we  know  thai 
thn  whole  world  keJi  in  wichedness^  and  thai  the  Son  of  CM  is  comet 
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mid  hath  given  us  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true^  and  w§ 
are  in  him  that  is  true^  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  CJurisU 

After  reminding  them  of  their  state  as  guilty  and  polluted  creatures, 
which, the  ceremonies  joT  their  religion  teach  them  to  confess,  exhibit 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Uindostan  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their  only  refuge. 
Acquaint  them  with  his  incarnation,  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  man,  his  offices,  and  the  design  of  his  appearance ;  not 
with  the  air  of  a  disputer  of  this  world,  but  of  him  who  is  eonsoious  to 
himself  of  his  possessing  the  medicine  of  life,  the  treasure  of  immor- 
tality, which  he  is  anxious  to  impart  to  guilty  men.  Insist  fearlessly 
on  the  futility  and  vanity  of  all  human  methods  oif  expiation,  on  the 
impotence  of  idols,  and  the  command  of  God  to  cdi  men  every  where  ta 
repent^  inasmuch  as  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness.  Display  the  sufferings  of  Clurist  like  oAe  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  those  sufferings,  and  hold  up  the  blood,  the 
precious  blood  of  atonement,  as  issuing  warm  from  the  cross.  It  is  a 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  gospel,  that  in  its  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  mankind  as  fallen  creatures,  it  bears  intrinsks^ 
marks  of  its  divinity,  and  is  supported  not  less  by  internal  than  by 
external  evidence.  By  a  poweriul  appeal  to  the  conscience,  by  a  faith- 
ful delineation  of  man  in  his  grandeur  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his 
original  capacity  for  happiness,  and  his  present  misery  and 'guilt,  pre- 
sent this  branch  of  its  evidence  in  all  its  force.  Seize  on  ev^ry 
occasion  those  features  of  Christianity  which  render  it  interesting ;  and 
by  awakening  the  fears  and  exciting  the  hopes  of  your  hearers,  endea-. 
▼our  to  annihilate  every  other  object,  and  make  it  appear  what  it  really 
is,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the.  sovereign  balm,  the  cure  of  every  ill, 
the  antidote  of  death,  the  precursor  of  immortality.  In  such  a  ministry, 
fear  not  to  give  loose  to  all  the  ardour  of  your  soul,  to  call  into  action 
every  emotion  and  every  faculty  which  can.  exalt  or  adorn  it.  You 
will  find  ample  scope  for  all  its  force  and  tenderness ;  and  should  you 
be  called  to  pour  your  life  as  a  libation  on  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles, 
you  will  only  have  the  more  occasion  to  exult  and  rejoice. 

In  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the. 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  full  extent ;  but  it  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  initiate  your  converts  into  those 
controversies  which,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  have  grown  up 
among  Christians.  Endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  and  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and  by  establishing 
your  hearers  in  these,  preclude  the  entrance  of  error  rather  than  con* 
fttte  \U  Be  always  prepared  to  answer  every  modest  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  your  faith  and  practice  ;^  and  that  you  may  be  more  capable 
of  entering  into  their  difficulties  and  anticipating  their  objections,  place 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  .those  whom  you  are 
called  to  instruct.  \Vhen  we  consider  the  permanent  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  first  impressions  on  the  minds  of  pagans,  the  few 
advantages  they  possess  for  religious  discussion,  and  the  extreme  con- 
fidence they  are  likely  to  repose  in  their  spiritual  guides,  you  must  be 
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eonscious  how  important  it  is  to  phmirwkoUy  a  right  teed.  Tour  defee> 
tive  representations  of  truth  will  notvooa  be  supptiedi  nor  the  enors  yon 
plant  extirpated,  since  we  find  societies  of  Christians  in  these  parts  of 
the  world,  where  discasmon  and  controversy  abound,  r^taid  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  leaders.  In 
forming  the  plan  and  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  last  for  ever,  it  is  desirable  that  no  materials  should  be 
admitted  but  such  as  are  solid  and  durable,  and  no  ornkments  introduced 
but  such  as  are  chaste  and  noble.  As  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
you  should  perfectly  succeed  in  imparting  the  mind  of  Christ,  might  I 
be  permitted  to  advi^  you  will  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  dejftet  than 
eteeessj  and  in  points  of  inferior  magnitude  cnnit  what  is  trae  rather 
than  inculcate  what  is  doubtful;  since  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
heart  depends  not  on  the.multiplicity,  but  on  the  quality  of  its  objects. 

The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  articles  of  faith  gtTes  a  character 
of  littleness  to  Christianity,  and  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  impress 
a  similar  character  on  its  professors.  The  grandeur  and  efficacy  of 
the  gospel  results,  not  from  an  immense  accumulation  of  Httle  thuigs, 
but  from  its  powerful  exhibition  of  a  few  great  ones.  If  you  are 
determined  to  initiate  your  hearers  into  the  subtleties  and  disputes 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Western  world,  I  would  recommend  you, 
m  imitation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  dispense  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  betake  youraelf  to  the  writmgs 
of  the  schoolmen  ;  fbr  that  divine  volume,  rightly  interpreted,  supplies 
no  aliment  to  a  disputatious  humour,  which  has  never  ceased,  since  it 
was  first  introduced,  to  be  the  scoff  of  infidels,  and  the  plague  of  the 
church. 

Amotog  the .  indirect  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from 
missions,  we  may  be  allowed  to  nnticipate  a  more  pure^  simple,  apos« 
toUcal  mode  of  presenting  the  gospel,  which  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther any  of  the  various  denominations  under  which  the  fc^owers  of 
Christ  have  been  classed  have  exhibited  precisely  as  he  and  his 
apostles  taught  it.  In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  disputes,  and 
the  hostile  aspect  which  rival  sects  bear  to  each  other,  they  are 
seareely  in  a  situation  to  inyestigate  truth  idth  perfsoi  impmtiaii^. 
Few  or  none  of  them  have  derived  their  sentiments  purely  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  as  the  result  of  independent  inquiry ;  but  almost  uni- 
versally from  some. distinguished  leader,  who  at  the  commencemeni 
of  the  Reformation  formed  his  faith,  and  planned  his  discipline,  amid 
the  heat  and  fury  of  theological  combat.  Terms  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  error,  pr  more  accurately  defining  the 
truth,  to  which  the  New  Testament  is  a  stranger,  and  on  those  terms 
associations  and  impressions  ingrafled  which,  in  some  instances  per- 
haps, little  correspond  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
far  frotii  my  intention  to  insinuate  that  serious  and  fundamental  errors 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  classes  of  Christians  to  whom  I  refer;  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary: — ^but  it  maybe  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  we  have  not  all  in  our  turn  receded  somewhat  from 
the  standard,  if  not  by  the  adoption  of  positive  error,  yet  by  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  some  parts  of  revelation,  to  the  neglect  of 
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Others  equally  important,  in  conaequenoe  of  an  undue  partiality  to  inxt 
respective  peculiarities. 

The  situation  of  a  missionary  retirad  from  the  scene  of  clehate  and 
contfoversy,  who  has  continuaUy  before  his  eyes  the  objects  whicji 
IHresented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  apostles,  is  favourabLs 
to  an  emancipation  from  prejudice  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  just  and  enlarged  conceptions^  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  your  lot 
to  walk  tlie  same  wards  in  (his  great  hospital,  and  to  prescriiie  to  the 
same  class  of  patients  that  first  experienced  the  salutary  and  reno- 
vating power  of  the  gospel*  The  gods  which  are  worshipped  at  thi« 
time  in  India  are  supposed  by  Sir.  William  Jones  to  be  the  very  sarae« 
ttader  different  names,  with  those  who  shared  the  adoration  of  Italy 
and  Greece  when  the  gospel  was  first  published  in  those  regions ;  So 
that  you  will  be  an  eyewitliess  of  the  very  evils  and  enormities  which, 
then  prevailed  in.  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  which  the  sword  o£ 
the  Spirit  so  effectually  subdued.  You  will  be  under  great  advan- 
tages for  ascending  to  first  prmeiples — ^for  tracing  the,  BVream  to  it« 
head  and  spring,  by  having  incessantly  to  contemplate  that  state  of 
things  in  a  moral  view  of  which  every  page  of  Scnpture  -assumes  ths 
exbtence,  but  of  which  the  iohalbitants  of  Europe  have  no  living  ez# 
perience*  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  accordingly  I  have  observe^ 
the  harmony  of  doctrine,  the  identify  of.  instruction  which  has  pei^ 
vaded  the  ministry  oC  Protestant  missionaries,' who  have  been  employed 
B|idec  the  auspices  of  different  denominations  of  Chri^anSi. 

If  to  survey  mankind  in  different  situations,  and  binder  the  influence 
of  opposite  institutions,  civil  and  religious*  tends  to  elevate  the  mind 
above  vulgar*  prejudice,  by  none  is  this  advantage  more  eminently  pos- 
sessed than  by  Christian  nussionaries.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
usually  anticipated  frpm  lbreig&  travel,  their  attemion  is  idirectly  turned 
to  man  in  the  most  interesting  light  in  whieh  he  caa  be  viewed.  An 
intelligent  missionary,  in  consequence  of  daily  conversing  with  the 
Datives  on  the  ipost  momentous  subjects,  and  at  the  most  afleciioag 
SBoments,  has  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  merely  with  . 
the  surface  of  manners,  but  with  the  interior  of  the  character,  which 
ean  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person;  besides  that  Clu'is- 
tianity,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  is  the  best  decipherer  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  that  alone  which  can  solve  its  contradictions  and  explain 
its  anomalies.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  nor  will  the  expects^ 
tion  disappoint  us,  that  an  experience<l  missionary,  possessed  of  the 
talent  and  habit  of  obkervatiout  will,  in  every  country,  deserve  to  l>e 
olassed  among  the  most  enlightened  of  itft  inhabitants. 

Few  things  more  powerfully  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind  Uian  con* 
versing  with  great  objects  and  engaging  in  great  pursuits.  That  the 
object  you  are  pursuing  is  entitled  to  that  appellation  will  not  be 
questioned  by  him  who  reflects  on  the  infinite  advantages  derived  from 
Christianity  to  every  nation  and  clime  where  it  has  prevailed  in  its 
purity,  and  that  the  prodigious  superiority  which  Europe  possesses 
over  Asia  and  Africa  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  ia  the 
possession  of  a  religion  which  comprehends  the  seeds  ^of  endless  im* 
orovement,  which  maintains  an  incessant  struggle  with  whatever  ia 
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bai1>arou8,  seflish,  or  inhuman ;  which,  by  unveQing  futurity,  clothes 
morality  with  the  sanction  of  a  divine  law,  and  harmonizes  utility  aii4 
▼trtue  in  every  combination  of  events,  and  in  every  stage  of  existence 
a  religion  which,  by  affording  the  most  Just  and  sublime  coD'tepcions 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  this  moral  relations  of  man,  has  given  birth  at 
once  to  the  lofUest  speculation  and  the  most  child-like  hjimility,  uniting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  into  one  family,  and  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  salvation.  It  is  this  religion  which,  rising  upon '  us  like  a 
finer  sun,  has  quickened  moral  vegetation,  and  replenished  Europe 
with  talents,  virtues^  and  exploits  which,  in  spite  of  its  physical  dis- 
advantages, have  rendered  it  a  paradise,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
world.  An  iittempt  to  propagate  this  religion  among  the  natives  of 
Hindostan  may  perhaps  be  stigmatized  as  visionary  and  romantic ; 
but  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  those  who  would  deny  it  to 
be  great  and  noble  would  be  a  degradation  to  reason.* 

On  tJiese  principles  the  cause  of  missions  has  recently  been  sus- 
tained in  pariiament,  and  the  propriety  and  expedience  of  attempting 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  demonstrated  by  arguments 
and  considerations  suited  to  the  meridian  of  such  assemblies.  We 
feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  to  those  distinguished  senators  who 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have  no  hesiution  in 
asserting  that  a  more  wise  and  magnanimous  measure  was  never 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  legislature  than  that  of  facilitating  the 
communication  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  As  a  political  measure,  nothing  more  unexceptionable  or 
beneficial  can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  this  light,  however,  we  would 
wish  you  to  regard  your  present  undertaking.  What  may  satisfy  the 
views  of  a  statesman  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  minister.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  former  to  project  for  this  world  ;  of  the  latter  for 
eternity.  The  former  proposes  to  improve  the  advantages  and  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  life ;  the  latter,  the  conquest  of  death  and  the 
achievement  of  immortality.  They  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  true,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  one  proceeds  infinitely  farther 
than  the  other. 

In  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  compared  to  those 

•  It  la  impOOTlble  lo  raad  tiM  atrienuM  oTtlMBdhitarfb  Bartew  mi  lIlMiom,{n  an  artiele  wWdi 
appeared  onder  tbat  UUa,  without  aorpilae  and  indtgnaiion  ibat  ndi  aentlaMota  euald  find  adinla> 
Bion  in  a  work  wbicli  pooaejaca  aucb  juat  claima  to  literary  merii.  Tbe  anouyrooaa  writer  of  ilia 
■mcle  allodad  lo,  with  tba  lerlty  of  a  btilltea,  Joinod  to  a  haart  of  Iron  and  a  faca  of  biaaa,  haa 
more  than  Inainuaied  that  the  Cbriatianity  atttoipted  to  be  promoted  in  India  by  t'w  miaaionarioa  at 
Berampore  would,  were  It  adopted,  prove  a  aeriona  injury  to  (be  nuirea,  and  that  they  are  much 
happier  and  moire  rirtuoua  under  their  preeeni  inMcmiona.  Tho  ayalem  of  religion,  be  Ic  remaiM 
bereJ,  which  theae  men  have  attempted  to  introduce,  and  which  ibia  Ckrutum  reviewer  hwda  with 
abaca,  la  preeiaely  the  aamo  in  iia  doctrinal  aniclea  whh  tliat  of  tbe  Chnrdi  of  England,  lo  which 
ha  haaaubacribed,  er  animo  no  doubt,  hia  unfeigned  aaaent  and  eonaent.  It  miiy  be  hoped,  chat  at 
a  time  when  the  Church  of  En|;land  ia  evincing  a  apirit  of  moderation  and  Ibrbearanee,  and  can 
boiat  of  ao  many  prelatea  and  dignitariaadiatinguiabed  Ibr  their  piety  and  leaning,  no  clerKymai: 
Ibr  the  Aiture  will  be  allowed  to  degrade  bimaelf  in  a  aimilar  manner  without  the  moat  Indignaa 
ivbuke.  It  may  poaatbly  gratify  certain  apirit  a  to  aee  tbe  diaaentera  and  MeCbodlata  vilified  and  abwaed 
but  they  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  tbe  indulgonca  of  a  pniAmo  and  aeofilng  bimiour  rouat  bf 


alclmacdy  Injurlona,  not  onlv  to  Cbriatianity,  but  to  any  Chrisiian  community  whatever ;  and  that  ti 
atab  religion  through  the  aidea  of  Ibnatlciam  ia  a  atale  artUiee  of  tanOdeia,  by  which  the  ainplea 
can  no  longer  be  <toceiTed.    I  ainceroly  hope  the  oonduitioa  of  tbe  Edinbuqrb  Review  have  lon| 


bem  aahanied  of  the  article  in  qqeation.    I^en  I  compare  tbe  imelleciual  power  diaplayed  In  i 
artielea  of  that  publication  with  the  eztreote  ignorance  of  religinn  evmned  in  otherai  1  know  not  how 
better  to  charaeteriza  it  than  in  the  language  of  Virgil  apeaking  of  Polyphemua,^ 
^MoDatrnmbomndum  otdlumatademfHtn^'' 
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of  a  Christian  minister,  tliere  is  a  littleness  and  limitation  which  is 
not  to  be  imputed  in  one  case  as  a  moral  imperfection,  nor  in  the  other 
as  a  personal  merit ;  the  difference^  arising  purely  from  the  disparity 
m  the  subjects  upon  which  they  respectivf  ly  speculate.  Should  you 
be  askedt  on  your  arrival  in  India,  as  it  is  very  probable  you  will, 
what  there  is  in  Christianity  which  renders  it  so  inestimable  in  your 
eyes,  that  you  judged  it  fit  to  undehake  so  long,  dangerous,  and  expen- 
sive a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it, — ^you  will  answer,  without 
hesitation,  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation ;  nor  will  any  view 
of  it  short  of  this,  or  the  inculcation  of  it  for  any  inferior  purpose, 
enable  it  to  produce  even  those  moraliaung  and  civilizing  effects  it  is 
BO  powerfully  adapted  to  accomplish*  Christianity  will  civilize,  it  ip 
true,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  develop  the  energies  by  which 
it  sanctiiies.  Christianity  will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present 
eondidon  of  being, — who  doubts  it  T  Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in 
the  name,  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this  world  into  a  semi-paradi- 
siacal state ;  but  it  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  inhabit- 
ants for  a  better.  Let  her^  urged  to  forget  her  celestial  prigin  and 
destiny,  to  forget  that  aha  came  frofn  God^  mnd  return*  to  Gfo J  ;  and 
whether  she  is  employed  by  the  anful  and  enterprising,  as  the  iastni* 
ment  of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind, 
or  by  the  philanthropist  as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization 
and  improvement,  she  resents  the  foul  indignity,  clapis  her  wings  and 
takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy in  her  room. 

Preach  it  then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant  recollection  thai 
such  is  its  character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  view  to  eter^ 
nity,  and  with  tlie  simplicity  and  afiection  with  which  you  would 
address  your  dearest  friends,  were  they  assembled  round  your  dying 
bed.  While,  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  it 
jTOurs  to  train  him  for  heaven ;  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  God  from 
among  the  ancient  desolations ;  to  contribute  your  part  towards  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society  which  will  flourish  in 
inviolable  purity  and  order,  when  all  human  associations  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come  to  naught.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  let  it  be  your  ambition  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwartz;  I  may  add,  of  your  excellent 
relative,  with  whom  we  are  happy  in  perceiving  you  to  possess  a  con- 
geniality of  character,  not  less  uian  an  affinity  of  blood. 

But  should  you  socceed  beyond  your  utmost  hope,  expect  not  to 
•scape  the  ridicule  of  the  ungodly  or  the  censure  of  the  world ;  but 
be  content  to  sustain  that  sort  of  reputation,  and  run  that  sort  of 
.4ffeer  invariably  allotted  to  the  Christian  missionary ;  where,  agreeable 
to  the  experience  of  St.  Paul,  obscurity  and  notoriety,  admiration  and 
•com,  sorrows  and  consolations,  attachments  the  most  tender^and  oppo- 
sition the  most  violent,  are  interchangeably  mingled. 

But  whatever  be  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  respecting  which  you 
will  indulge  no  excessive  solicitude,  your  name  will  be  precious  in 
India,  your  memory  dear  to  multitudes,  who  will  reverence  ui  you  the 
instrument  of  their  eternal  salvation ;  and  how  much  more  satisfaction 
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will  accrue  from  the  eonscioiieBe^  of  this,  Uian  firom  the  loudest 
human  apj^atise,  yoor  own  reflections  will  determine.  At  that  awfiil 
moment  wlien  you  are  called  to  bid  a  fittal  adieu  to  the  world,  and  10 
look  into  eternity,— when  the  hopes,  fears,  and  agitations  which  snb> 
lunary  objects  shail  have  occasicNMd  will  subside  like  a  feverish 
dream,  or  a  vision  of  the  night,  the  certainty  of  belonging  to  the  nun> 
ber  of  the  saved  will  be  the  only  consolation  ;>  and  when  to  this  is 
joined  the  conviction  of  having  contributed  u>  enlarge  that  number, 
your  joy  will  be  full.  You  will  be  conscious  of  having  conferred  a. 
benefit  on  your  feUow-creatares,  yea  know  not  precisely  what,  but  of 
Mch  a  nature  dial  it  will  require  aU  the  illuniinatioB  of  eternity  to 
neasore  its  dimensions  and  ascertain  ita  value.  Having  followed 
Christ  in  the  regeneration^  in  the  preparatory  labours  accompany  inf 
llie  tenovatioft  of  mankind^  yoa  wUl  rise  to  ao  elevated  station  in  a 
world  where  the  soantieel  poition  ift  a  fim  more  exceeding  and  etenud 
meigM  (^ glory ^  and  a  conspicuous  piace^will  be  assigned  yoa  in  thiA 
OBchanging  firman^xt  where  these  who  have  tamed  many  to  right- 
eoosness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  lor  ever  «nd  everv 

But  it  is  time  I  shoid4  close  this  address,  which  has  already  beea 
extended  much  further  than  was  at  first  designed.  On  the  necessity 
ef  maintaining  an  exemplary  parity  of  con&et  little  or  nothing  has 
6een  said,  berause  such  is  oar  confidence  in  your  cfaaracter  that  vre 
deemed  admonition  of  ^is  kind  snperiluoas*  As  yoa  «re,  however, 
still  in  the  body,  and  will  be  expoi^  to  numeiona  temptations,  yoa 
will  feel  the  propriety  of  being  jealous  over  yourself  with  a  godly 
jealousy,  and  exerting  a  continual  care  and  vigilanee,  lest,  in  the  awfiil 
language  ef  tlie  apostle,  €^er  preaching  to  etherSf  yeu  yemrseif  should 
he  a  eastawaf,  I  need  not  remind  yoa,  diat  as  the  society  under  whose 
auspices  you  riS»  proceeding  to  India  have  on  no  occasion  employed 
a  missionary  in  whom  they  reposed  more  confidence,  or  of  whom  they 
Ibrmed  more  raised  expectailons,  if  you  should  become  vain,  worldly, 
sensnal,  irnfelent,  and  coosequently  useless,  ours  will  not  be  an  ordi- 
naiy  disappointment ;  we  ^all  have  fallen  from  a  great  hope.  Yoa 
wilt  be  sensible  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  not  interfering  with 
ibe  politics  of  India^  nor  of  giving  the  smallest  gfound  of  umbrage 
and  distrust  to  the  consutoted  authorities,  to  wiiom  it  wDl  be  your  duty 
not  less  than  your  interest  to  pay  on  aU  oceasions,  in  return  for  the 
protection  they  will  yield,  the  most  respectful  deference. 

Let  me  also  recommend  you  to  listen  to  the  advice,  and  be  guided 
by  the  suggestions,  as  far  as  your  conscience  will  permit,  of  your 
Ihthers  in  the  mission,'  and  oi  Dr.  Carey  in  particular,  whose,  wisdom 
and  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  his  relationship  to  you,  entitle  him 
to  reverential  attention.  You  are  now  about  to  be  removed  from  U8« 
who  it  is  probable  shall  see  your  face  no  more ;  but  you  will  not  be 
removed  from  the  communion  of  saints,  which  no  seas  can  divide,  no 
distance  impair,  in  which  we  shall  often  meet  at  a  throne  of  ffrace^ 
whence  fervent  prayers  will  ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies  that  he 
may  keep  you  under  his  holy  protection,  and  cause  the  richest  of  his 
blessings  to  descend  on  the  head  of  him  who  was  separate  Jrom  his 
orethren* 
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A  SERMON. 


Jbrebiiah  XV,  9.  < 

She  hath  given  up  the  gltost:  her  sun  is  gone  dovm  while  it  was  yet  day* 

It  has  been  the  approved  practice  of  the  moet  enlightened  teachers 
of  religion  to  watch  for  favourable  occasions  to  impress  the  mind  with 
llie  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety;  with  a  view  to  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  advert  to  recent  events  of  an  interesting  order,  that,  by 
striking  in  with  a  train  of  reflection  already  commenced,  they  might  the 
more  easily  and  forcibly  insinuate  the  instruction  it  was  their  wish  to 
convey.  A  sound  discretion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite  to 
make  the  selection.  To  descend  to  the  details  and  occurrences  of 
private  life  would  seldom  consist  with  the  dignified  decorum  suited  to 
religious  assemblies :  the  events  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  on 
such  occasions  should  be  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  permanent  impression.  Admonhion, 
imparted  under  such  circumstances,  is  styled  in  Scripture  a  word  in 
season,  or,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  original,  a  word  on 
the  wheels,  denoting  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  greatest  difllculty  a  speaker  has  to  surmount 
ig  already  obviated ;  attention  is  awake,  an  interest  is  excited,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  lead  the  mind,  already  sufficiently  susceptible,  to 
objects  of  permanent  utility.  He  originates  nothing ;  it  is  not  so  much 
he  that  speaks  as  the  events  which  speak  for  themselves ;  he  only 
presumes  to  interpret  their  language,  and  to  guide  the  confused  erao- 
lions  of  a  sorrowful  and  swollen  heart  into  the  channels  of  piety. 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  strongly  these  observations  apply 
to  that  most  affecting  occurrence  wliich  has  recently  spread  such  con- 
sternation through  this  great  empire ;  an  event  which  combines  so 
many  circumstances  adapted  to  excite  commiseration  and  concern,  that 
not  to  survey  it  with  attention,  not  to  permit  it  to  settle  on  the  heart, 
would  betray  the  utmost  insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  is  equally  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture.  He  who  believes  in  the 
Buperiniendence  of  an  eternal  Mind  over  the  aflarrs  of  the  universe  is 
equally  irrational  and  indevout  in  neglecting  to  make  the  course  of 
events  the  subject  of  frequent  meditation  ;  since  the  knowledge  of  God 
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b  incompanibly  more  importani  than  the  most  inticnate  acquaintance 
with  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  as  the  latter  is  chiefly  acquired  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  their  conduct,  so  must  the  former  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way.  The  operations  of  Providence  are  marked  with  a 
character  as  expressive  of  their  great  Author  as  the  productions  of 
human  agency;  and  the  same  Being  who  speaks  like  himself  in  his 
word,  acts  like  himself  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  universe. 

However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  last^of  these  sources,  compared  to  the  copious  and  satisfactmy 
information  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  it  will  appear  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  aniecederU,  and  that  sup- 
posing it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  evince  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  it 
IS  impossible  for  revelatioD  to  supply  that  defect.  The  word  of  God 
atsumes  the  certainty  of  his  being  and  attributes  a^a  truth  already 
sufficiently  ascertained  by^he  light  of  nature,  while  it  proceeds  to 
inform  us  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  which  elude  the  researches  of 
finite  reason.  To  us  who  haveaccess  to  both  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion they  serve  to  illustrate  each  other:  the  obscurities  of  Providence 
are  elucidated  by  Scripture ;  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  verified 
by  Providence.  One  unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  our  state,  the 
character  and  designs  of  the  mysterious  agent ;  the  other  displays  hb 
works ;  and  the  admirable  harmony  which  is  found  to  subsist  between 
them  strengthens  and  invigorates  our  confidence  in  both. 

Hence  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  his  provH 
dential  dispensations  is  frequently  stigmatissed  in  ^nipture  as  an 
onequi vocal  symptom  of  impiety.  Wo  unto  tib«m,  says  Isaiah,  thai 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  faUow  strong  drink;  that 
continue  until  night  till  wine  inflame  them!  and  the  harp  and  the  ino2, 
the  tabret  and  pipe^  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts:  but  they  regard  not 
the  work  of  the  Lord^  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 
Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  ecmtivity  because  they  have  no  knouh 
ledge."^ 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of  nature  and  Providence 
bears  to  the  peculiar  mscoveries  of  revelation  has  been  traced  by  an 
eminent  prelate  with  a  depth  and  precision  which  reflect  honour  on 
human  naturcf  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  this  topic :  let  me 
only  be  permitted*  to  remark  that  the  analogy  extends,  not  only  to  the 
discoveries  themselves,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
In  both  a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  ot  the 
Bible  is  devoted  to  histoiy,  where  the  grand  truths  which  are  taught 
are  intimately  incorporated  with  the  narrative,  and  mingled  with  die 
character  and  transactions  of  living  agents;  by  which  they  are  rendered 
far  more  impressive  than  if  they  lud  remained  in  an  abstract  and 
didactic  form. 

How  languid  the  impression  produced  by  a  bare  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  for  example,  compared  to  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  whom  we  see  conducted 
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flom  kingdom  to  kingdom  by  a  diviae  hand,  and  inatnicted  Where  to 
pitch  his  tent,  and  wli^re  to  erect  his  altars.  The  wonderfal  evolu- 
tk)ns  in  the  story  of  Joseph  also  illustrate  the  conduct  of  him  whose 
ways  are  in  the  deep,  and  his  paths  past  finditf^  out,  in  a  manner, 
lar  more  powerful  than  the  clea^-est  instruction  conveyed  in  general 
propositions.  ' 

When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  introduce,  by  tlie  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  a  more  perfect  and  permanent  economy  of  religion,  he 
founded  it  entirely  on  facts,  "attested  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evi* 
dence,  and  the  most  splendid  miracles.  The  apostles  were  witnesses^ 
who  by  the  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought  made  that  appeal  to  th« 
senses  of  men  which  had  beei^  previously  made  to  their  own ;  and  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught  in  theur  writings  were  little  mote  than 
natural  consequences  resulting  from  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony. K  they  wish  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  ^nd. 
future  judgment,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  session  at  the  right  hand  af  God ;  they  present  no 
evidence  of  a  (future  state  except  what  ultimately  terminates  in  the 
person  of-  the  Saviour  as  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead ;  and  most 
anxiously  warn  us  against  resting  our  hope  of  salvation  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all.  Thus,  whatever  is  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the 
Christian  religion  originates  in  facts  and  events  which  appealed  to  the 
senses,  and  passed  in  this  visible  theatre ;  though  their  ultimate  result 
is  commensurate  with  eternity.  In  order  4o  resci|e  us  from  the  idolatry 
of  the  creature  and  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  He  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  frame  makes  use  of  sensible  appearances,  and 
causes  his  Son  to  become  ^flesh  and  to  pitch  his  tent  among  us,  that 
by  faith  in  his  crucified  humanity  we  may  ascend,  as  by  a  mystic 
ladder,  to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal. 

Providence,  it  has  ahreadybeen  remarked,  conveys  its  most  impres- 
sive lessons  in  the  same  shape ;  and  by  clothing  the  abstractions  of 
religion  in  the  ^realities  of  life,  renders  them  in  a  manner  palpable 
While  they  remain  in- the  form  of  general  truths,  and  are  the  objects 
of  speculation,  they  affect  us  but  little ;  they  .preserve  us  from  the 
shallow  sophistry  of  impiety,  and  conduct  us  to  just  conclusions  on 
subjects  of  the  last  moment ;  but  their  control  over  the  heart  and  con- 
duct is  scarcely  felt.  In  order  to  be  deeply  impressed  we  require 
some  object  to  be  presented  more  in  unison  with  the  sensitive  part  of 
our  nature — something  more  precise  and  limited — something  which 
the  mind  may  more  distinctly  realize,  and  the  imagination  more  firmly 
grasp.  The  process  of  feeling  widely  differs  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  reasoning,  and  is  regulated  by  opposite  laws.  In  reasoning  we 
recede  as  far  as  possible  from  sensible  impressions ;  and  the  more 
general  and  comprehensive  our  conclusions  and  the  larger  our  abstrac- 
tions, provided  they  are  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  mors 
knowledge  is  extended  and  the  intellect  improved.  Sensibility  is 
excited,  the  affections  are  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  on  those  occa- 
sions in  which  we  tread  back  our  steps,  and,  descending  from  gene- 
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ffriities,  direct  the  attention  to  indiTidual  objeeta  and  partiadar  erenm 
We  all  aciuiow.edge,  for  exampief  our  constant  exposure  to  death , 
but  it  IB  seldom  we  experience  the  practical  impression  of  that  weighty 
truth,  except  whem  we  witnesa  the  stroke  of  mortality  actually  inflicted. 
We  univenally  acknowledge  the  nncertainty  of  huipan  prospects^  and 
the  instability  of  earthly  distinctions ;  but  it  is^  when  we  behold  them 
signally  destroyed  and  confounded  that  we  feel  our  presumption 
checked,  and  onr  heaits  appalled. 

For  this  reason.  He  who  spake  as  nerer  man  spake  was  wont  to  con* 
vey  his  instructions  by  sens&le  images  and  in  fiuuiliar  apologues,  that,  by 
concentrating  the  attention  within  the  sphere  of  particular  occurrencea 
and  individual  objects,  the  impressions  of  his  lessons  might  become 
more  vivid  and  more  profoumL 

It  is  thos  that  Providence  is  addressing  ns  at  the  present  moment  • 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  convert  the  melancholy  event  before  us, 
not  to  the  purposes  of  political  apeculadon,  fruitless  conjecture,  or 
anxious  foreboding,  but  (what  is  infinitely  better)  to  a  proibund  con* 
sideration  of  the  hand  of  God ;  and  then,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  explore  the  reason  of  his  conduct*  we  shall  be  at  none  how  to 
improve  it 

Criminal  as  it  is  always  not  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  Deity,  the 
guilt  of  Mch  neglect  is  greatly  aggravated  when  he  comes  forth  from 
hi»  place  to  execute  has  judgtneilts,  and  display  his  wrath ;  when  he 
is  pleased,  a6  at  present,  to  extinguish  in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  a 
nation,  to  clodie  the  throne  in  sackcloth,  and  involve  a  kingdom  in 
monmin*.  The  grsatuess,  the  suddenness  of  this  calamity,  accoin* 
{fanied  with  circumstances  of  the  inost  tender  tod  affecting  interest, 
speaka  to  the  heart  in  accents  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  obdura- 
tion  can  resist ;  so  that  were  it  the  sole  iotentios  of  Hun  who  has 
inflicted  it  to  awaken  the  careless  and  alarm  the  secure,  among  the 
higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  could  have 
been  done  more  than  has  been  accdmplished.  Whatever  imagination 
pan  combine  in  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of 
youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of  worldly 
greatness,  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation,  is  exhibited  in  this  awfd 
event  in^  its  full  dimensions. 

The  first  particular  whidi  strikes  the  attention  in  this  solemn  visita 
tk>n  is  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  personage,  who  appears  to  have  bee 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
her  fall  the  more  conspicuous,  and  of  convincing  as  many  as  are  sus- 
ceptible o^  conviction  that  matt  at  kU  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity. 
The  Deity  himself  adorned  the  victim  witli  his  own  huids,  accumu- 
latingnpon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to 
i^ender  her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to 
tmich  whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  most  attractive 
and  alloring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  after  conducting  her  to  an 
eminence  whence  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  empire  as  hef 
destined  possession,  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

That  such  an  event  should  alTact  iia  in  a  manner  very  supetior  to 
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fimilar  cdffsuties  whiqh  obear  in  pnrate  life  ra  agraeftUe  to  the  ofder 
of  nature  and  the*  wQl  of  God ;  nor  ia  the  profound  aensatipn  It  haa 
produced  to  be  conaidered  aa  the  a3nnbol  of,  courtly  adulation*  The 
eataatrophe  itaelf,  it  ia  trae,  apart  from  ita  peculiar  ciroumatanceBt  ia 
aot  a  ra^e  occurrence*  Mothera' often  etpiro  ia  the  ineffectual  effort 
10  give  birth  to  their  offspring;  both  are  conaigned  to  the  aame  tomb, 
and  the  anrmor,  after  witneaaing  the  wreck  of  ao  many  hopes  and 
joja,  is  left  to  mourn  alone,  revising  to  b§  comforted  because  they  are 
suit,  There  ia  no  aorrow  whidi  imagination  can  picture,  no  sign  of. 
anguiah  which  nature  agonized  and  oppressed  can  exhibit,  no  accent 
of  wo  but  what  is  already  familiar  to  the  ,ear  of  fallen,  afflicted 
hmDaoity;  and  the  roll  which  Elzekiel  beheld  flying  through  the 
heavensv  inacribed  within  and  without  with  sorrow^  Itmentatiofh  and 
WO9  enters  aooner  or  later  into. every  houae,  and  diachaigea  its  contents 
id  every  bosom.  But  in. the  private  departments  of  life  tlie  distressing 
kieidenta  which  occur  are  confined  lo  a  narrow  cirele.  The  hope  pf 
«i  individual  ia  crushed, the  happinesa  of  a  family  ta  destroyed;  bu^ 
the  aooiai  aystem  ia  unimpaired,  and  ita  movements  experience  no 
impediment  and  sustain  no  sensible  injury.  The  arrow  paasea  through 
the  air,  which  aoon  cloaca  upon  it,  and  all  is  tranquil.  ,  But  when  the 
great  lights  and  omamenta  of  the  world,  placed  aloft  to  conduct  ita 
inferior  movements,  are  extingaiahed,  aueh  an  event  resembles  the 
Apocalyptic  vial  poured  into  that  element  which  changes  its  whole 
temperature,  and  is  the  presage  of  fearfiil  commotions,  of  ihundera, 
lightnings,  and^  tempests. 

independently  of  the  political  oonaequeneea  that  may  reault  from 
an  event  which,  by  changing  jhe  order  of  auccession,  involves  the 
proepec^  of  the  natioh  m  o^curity,  we  are  formed  to  be  peculiarly 
aflected  by  the  apectacle  of  preatrate  majeaty  and  fallen  greatness^ 
We  are  naturally  prone  to  aaaociate  with  the  contemplation  of  exalted 
rank  the  idea  of  superior  felicity.  We  perceive  in  persons  of  that 
atation  a  command  over  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  a  power  of  gratify^' 
ing  their  inclinations  in  a  multitude  of  forms  (rom  ^which  others  are 
precluded:  and  aa  they  appear  to  possess  the  means  of  supplying 
every  want,  of  obviating  every  inconvenience,  and  of  alleviating  to  a 
eonsiderable  extent  every  sorrow  incident  to  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be 
wcmdered  at  that  we  regard  them  aa  the  darlings  of  nature  and  the 
favourites  of  fortune.  The  ^are  they  possess  of  the  bounties  and 
indulgences  of  Providence  ia  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  measure 
af  allotment,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  human  art  and  industry  ia 
exerted  in  amoothing  their  passage  and  strewing  flowers  in  their  path, 
tliat  we  iilmost  necessarily  associate  ideas  of  superior  enjoyment 
wkh  a  description  of  persons  for  whose  gratification  the  inferior  cdaaaes 
eeem  bom  to  toil. 

We  are  ao  oooatitnted  alao,  that  the  eight  of  felicky,  wheh  it  ia  not 
■liaed  with  envy,  is  always  connected  with  pleasing  emotions,  whether 
il  ia  considered  aa  poaaesaed  by  ourselves  or  by  otners;  notexcepting 
#ven  the  animal  creation.  For  who  can  behold  their  harmless  plea* 
,  the  wild  gambd»of  their  young,  rioting  m  the  soperabundanee 
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of  life  and  excess  of  pfeasore,  without  experiencing  a  momentary  «x- 
hilaratiOn  t  As  their  enjoyments  are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  envy,  so,  from  ^n  opposite  «au8e,  the  privileges, 
attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom  produce  it.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, the  corrosions  of  that  baleful  passion  ate  almost  entirely  con* 
fined  to  equals;  or  to  those  between  whom  there  exists  som«  preteii-  - 
sions  to  equality ;  who,  having  started  from  nearly  the  same  level,  have 
recently  distanced  each  other  in  the  chase  of  distinction  or  of  gloiy. 
But  whe;i  the  superiority  we  conteQiplate  has  been  long  -possessedt 
when  it  is  such  as  renders  competition  hopeless  and  comparison  ab- 
surd, the  feelings  of  rivalry  are  superseded  by  an  emotion  of  ;'espect, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity  pioduces  its  prijnaiy 
and  natural  effect  We  dwell  with  complacency  on  a  system. of  arrange* 
ments  so  exquisitely  adapted  apparently  to  the  production  of  happioess« 
and  yield  a  sort  of  involuntary  homage  to  the  person  m  whom  it  centres, 
without  appearing  to  disturb  our  pretensions,  or  interfere  with  onrpw- 
soits.  Hence,  of  all  factitious  distinotions,  that  of  birtli  is  least  ex* 
posed  to  envy;  the  thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that  respect 
being  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of  impossibility*  When  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence  and  power, 
so  many  glittering  appendages  crowd  on  the  imaginati<m,  productive 
of  agreeable  emotion,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential  equality  of 
the  species,  and  think  less  of  the  persons  themselves  than  of  the  arti- 
ficial splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments^  that  the  balance  m 
respect  of  real  enjoyment  is  far  from  being  so  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great  as  they  prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an  indubi- 
table fact.  Nevertheless,  the  duposit^on  they  create  to  regard  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  opulence  and  power  with  respect  unmingied 
wi^  envy,  and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  visible  superiority 
they  confer,  is  productive  of  incalculable  benefit.  But  for  this,  the 
distmctions  of  rank,  add  the  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  each, 
on  which  much  of  the  tranquillity  and  all  the  improvements  of  society 
depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  unfeeling  rapacity ;  the  many  would 
hasten  to  seize  on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  few;  and  the  selfish 
passions,  uncontrolled  by  a  more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  break 
forth  with  a  fury  that  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  mounds  and  fences 
of  legal  authority.  By  means  of  the  sentiments  to  which  we  have 
advened  society  exerts  a  sort  of  plastic  power  over  its  members, 
which  forms  their  habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  man  the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  sentiments,  when  great  re- 
\  verses  befall  the  higher  orders,  the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of  reyul* 
sion;  the  contrast  of  their  present  with  their  past  situation  produces 
a  deeper  sympathy  than  is  experienced  on  other  occasions.  We 
measure  the  height  firom  which  they  fell,  and  calculate  the  extent  of 
their  loss  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  value  we  have  been  accus« 
tomed  to  attach  to  the  immunities  and  enjoyments  of  which  it  deprives 
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Haikm,  The  sight  of'  such  elaborate  preparationa  for  happiness  ren- 
dered  abortire,  of  a  majestic  fiibric  so  proudly  seated  and  exquisitelf 
adorned  soddenly  ovenumed,  distulrbs  the  imagination  like  a  convuf- 
Slop  of  natwe,  and  diffuses  a  feelingof  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though, 
nothing  renained  on  which  we  could  repose  with  confidence.  Hence, 
the  misfortunes  of  princes  who  have  survii^ed  their  greatness,  and  ter- 
minated a  bHlliant  career  by  captivity  and  death,  have  been  selected 
by  poets  in  every  age  as  the  bases  of  those  fictions  which  are  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  commiseration. 

To  guard  against  these  feelings  being  carried  to  excess,  so  as  to  m- 
duce  an  oblivion  of  moral  distinction,  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  mean 
and  pusillanimous  prostration  before  the  profligate  and  the  vicious, — to 
urge  the  necessity  of- correcting  their  aberrations  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The  utility  of  a  class 
of  feelings  is  not  the  less  certain  for  their  being  liable  to  abuse.  Let 
.  me  rather  avail  myself  of  the  awful  dispensation  before  us,  to  suggest 
a  warning  to  the  possessors  of  these  envied  distinctions  not  to  overrate 
their  value«  nor  confide  in  their  continuance,  which  at  most  are  but  the 
Jibwer  of  the  fields  as  much  distinguished  by  its  superior  frailty  as  by. 
Its  beauty.  They  belong  to  the  fashion  of  that  world  which  passeth 
amay  ;  they  contribute  much  \p  embellish  and  beautify  this  transitory 
abode,  to  the  ornament  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  shown  hitn- 
self  not  inattentive.  As  the  God  of  orders  whatever  tends  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  it  is  the  object  of  his  approbation ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  he  regards  with  complacency  that  distribution  of  men  into  distinct 
orders  which  assimilates  the  social  system  to  that  variety  which  per* 
vades  the  economy  of  nature. 

Let  their  possessors  remember,  however,  that  they  must  shortly  be 
divested  of  the  brilliant  appendages  and  splendid  ornaments  of  rank 
and  station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  tliey  are  unknown ;  where 
they  will  carry  nothing  but  the  essential  elements  of  their  being,  un^ 
pressed  with  those  indelible  characters  which  must  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  Omniscience.  These  artificial  decorations,,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  their  own ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong 
is  momentary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  Actor  is  not  estimated  by  the 
part  which  he  performs,  but  solely  by  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his 
representauon,  and  the  peasant  is  often  applauded  where  the  monarch 
is  hissed,  so  when  the  great  drama  of  lile  is  concluded,  He  who  allots 
its  scenes,  and  determines  its  period,  will  take  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vants,  and  assign  to  each  his  punishment  or  reward,  in  his  proper 
character.  The  existence  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  Mind  renders  such 
an  order  of  things  necessary ;  for  with  whatever  skill  society  may'  be 
organized,  still  it  will  make  but  a  faint  approxima^on  to  our  limited 
eonceptions  of  justice;  and  since  there  is  an  original  mind  in.  which 
these  ideas  subsist  in  their  utmost  perfection,  whence  the  finite  con- 
ception of  justice  is  transcribed,  they  must  at  some  period  or  other  be 
realized.  That  they  are  not  so  at  present  is  obvious«  Merit  is  often 
depressed,  y\€e  exalted:  and  with  the  best  regulations  of  human  wis- 
dom«  executed  with  the  utmost  impartiality^  malevolence  will  ever  be 
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atmed  with  the  power  of  inflkniiif  «  thonssBd  imiielfM  ifidiigrfiiiiM 
and  oppressions  whh  perfeet  impumty.  Thottgh  the  eftcacy  €»f  hunaai 
Iftws  is  far  more  conspieuous  in  reBtraitiing  and  ptmisEhmg  than  ki  r^ 
warding,  in  which  their  resoureea  are  eitremely  limited,  it  i»  oaijthoMi 
flagrant  offences  ifiaf  disturb  the  pablic  tmn^uillity  lo  which  diej  eitend; 
while  the  silent  streaTii  of  miBery  issuing  from  prirate  we^  which  is 
incessantly  impairing  the  foundations  of  public  and  indindual  bappa- 
ness  by  a  secret  and  invisible  sap,  renndns  unehecked.  The  grad»> 
tions  even  of  rank,  w'uich  are  partly  the  csuse  and  pardy  the  ci'ed 
<]f  the  highest  social  improvements,  are  accompanied  with  so  many 
iftcidental  evils,  that  nothing  but  an  enterged  contemplation  of  their 
idtimate  tendency  and  eflect  could  reconcile  ns  to  the  monatrcnis  t» 
congruities  and  deformities  they  display,  in  wealth  which  nnns  itfe  po»» 
stesspr,  titles  which  dignify  the  base,  and  influence  exerted  to  none  bm 
the  most  mischieTOQS  poifKwes.  The  enfighiened  observer  of  hvmat 
aflfairs  ift  often  struck  with  horror  at  the  consequences  incidefitally  re^ 
atalting  IVom  laws  and  insmutions  which,  on  aecoam  of  their  geiieral 
Utility,  command  his  unfeigned  veneration..  These  an  die  nDeqaivoi* 
cal  indications  of  a  fallen  state ;  but  since  it  is  also  a  state,  of  prober 
tton,  the  irregularities  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  in  the  (reqnem  em* 
altatbn  of  the  wicked  »id  the  hamtfiation  and  depression  of  Uie  tigh^ 
eous,  are  such  as  Aumish  the  fittest  materials  for  trial.  .What  state,  let 
ibe  ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present  to  poC  it  to  the  test 
whether  we  will  sufi*er  ourselves  to  be  swsi^red  by  ihe  dictales  of  reaaas 
or  the  fascinationii  of  pleasure ;  whether  we  will  allow  the  future  lo  pr»* 
dominate  over  the  preseift«  the  things  that  are  invisible  over  those  diat  are 
seen ;  and,  preferring  an  eternal  recompense  with  God  to  flie  tnolsiloiy 
dbjects  of  concupiscence,  ^submit  to  be  eontKoUed  by  his  wiU,  and  led 
by  his  spirit 

Whatever  rec^tion  these  views  may  meet  with,  one  fliing  is  certafaa^ 
that  it  is  invariably  the  most  necessary  they  shoidd  be  incolcmted 
where  they  are  the  most  unwelcome;  and  that  if  there  be  any  one 
description  of  persons  more  in  danger  llian  another  of  being  lulled  into 
H  forgetfulness  of  future  prospects,  it  is  lo  them  especially  the  waim- 
ilig  voice  should  be  directed,  the  eternal  world  unreiled.  And  who 
hut  will  acknowledge  that  this  danger  is  especiaUy  incident  to  such  an 
bask  in  the  simles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an  unlimited  conunand 
orer  the^  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  bound  to  the  world  by  the  moat 
vivid  associations  of  pleasure  and  of  hope  !  €Hve  me  iteMer  poverif 
nisr  riches^  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  Utt  I  hefidk  oni  dmy  liW» 
tmd  say^  Who  is  the  Lord  f  wr^Ustlhe  poer  and  sieal^  and  take  ik^ 
name  of  God  in  vain.  While  riches  exempt  their  possessors  iron  the 
temptation  of  meaner  yiees,  his  observation  taught  him  their  pecijdiar 
exposure  to  practical  impiety,  and  to  that  fargetfohiess  of  God  whisk 
is  the  root  and  core  of  all  onr  disorders. 

Let  them  turn  theb  eyes,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  this  illustrious 
{jfincens  i  who,  while  ^he  lived,  concentred  in  hersdf  whatever  disM»' 
guishes  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  mav  now  be  conaideiod  ai 
Addressing  them  from  the  tomU 
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Bom  to  inherit  the  most  lllustriotis  monarchy  in  the  world,  and 
united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object  of  her  choice,  whose  virtues 
amply  justified  her,  prefereuee,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the 
privilege  of  that  rank)  the  higjfiest  connubial  felicity,  and  had  the  pros- 
pect of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life  with  ihe 
splendour  of  a  toyal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her 
every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur  of 
mind  suhed  to  her  royal  birth  and  lotly  destinatiout  she  joined  an 
exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  retirement ; 
where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  and  the  frivolous  agitations 
of  fashionable  lile,  she  employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  distin 
guished  consort,  the  cottages  of  the  pocM*,  in  improving  ho*  virtues,  in 
perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to 
qualify  her  for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  cafes  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction  complete  in  the  pros 
pect.  of  the  accession  of  such  a  princess ;  it  was,  that  she  might 
become  the  living  mother  of  children. 

The  long' wished-for  moment^  at  length  arrived :  but  alas  t  the  event 
anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will  form  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  our  history. 

It  is  BO  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess  to  suppose,  that  in  her 
early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated 
a  long  series  .of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in  fascination  and 
beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she  identified  herself  with  this  grea* 
nation  which^she  was  bom  to  govern ;  and  that  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce  encircling  the 
dobe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  its  institutions  extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she 
considered  them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur.  Her 
heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  oflen  be  rafiied  with  emotions  of 
trembling  ecstasy  when  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  province  to  live 
entirely  for  others,  to  compose  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to  move 
in  a  sphere  which  would  aflbrd  scope  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy 
die  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom  the  mo^t  enlightened;  and  that,  while 
others  are  doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was  to 
«q>p]y  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart  that  impulse  to  society 
which  was  to  decide  ^e  destiny  of  future  generations^  Fired  with 
the  ambition  of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
pt«dece8sors,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  reviving  the  remembrance 
of  the  brightest  parts  of  their  story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the 
epoch  of  British  glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  ne^less 
10  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably  outstripped  her  in 
these  delightful  anticipations.  We  fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inesti- 
mable would  be  protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  afier  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny,  she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old 
age,  sink  undo  the  horizon,  amid  the  embraces  of  her  family  and  the 
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benedictions  of  her  country.  But  alas !  these  delightM  visions  are 
fled,  and  what  do  we  behold  in  their  room  but  the  funeral  pall  and 
shroud,  a  palace  in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  oVer  both  like  a  cloud  !  O  the  unspeakable  yanity  of 
human  hopes !  the  incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity !  ever  doomed 
to  grasp  at  shadows,  to  seize  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes 
in  his  hands,  to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent  be  torn  with  anguish  on  this 
occasion ;  deprived  of  a  daughter  who  combined  every  quality  suited 
to  engage  his  affection  and  elevate  his  hopes ;  an  only  child,  the  heir 
of  his  tlirone ;  and  doomed,  apparency,  to  behold  the  sceptre  pass  from 
his  posterity  into  other  hands  ;  his  sorrovr  must  be  such  as  words  are 
inadequate  to  portray.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  our  tender  sym- 
pathy from  the  unhappy  mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wounds  she 
has  received  by  the  loss  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  by  still  more 
trying  vicissitudes,  has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  her  last  hope,  in 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  in  whose  bosom  she  might  naturally  hope 
xo  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a  peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life 
and  the  tossings  of  the  ocean.  But  above  all,  the  illustrious  consort 
of  this  lamented  princess  i^  entitled  to  the  deepest  commiseration. 
How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  rendering  the  virtues 
of  this  distinguished  personage  the  source  of  his  greatest  trials !  By 
these  he  merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain,  and 
by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  seventy  of 
which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  this  illustrious  mourner. 
These  virtues,  however,  will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward. 
They  will  find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of  the  British  nation,  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  having  contributed  the  principal  share  to  the  hx^ 
piness  of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted  of  women ;  and,  above  all,  we 
humbly  hope,  when  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  reunion 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment  before  the  presence  of  Him  who  will 
wipe  every  tear  from  the  eye. 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  make 
a  public  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  what  was  it  think  yon 
he  was  ordered  to  announce  t  Was  it  some  profound  secret  of  nature 
which  had  baffled  the  inquiries  of  philosophers,  or  some  great  political 
eonvulsion  which  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  empii-es  ?  No :  these 
were  not  the  sort  of  communications  most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
nature  or  the  exigencies  of  ours.  The  voice  said^  Cry,  And  he  said^ 
What  shall  I  cry  f  All  flesh  is  grass^  and  aU  the  goodliness  thereof 
is  as  the  flower  of  tJie  field :  The  grass  withereth^  the  flower  fadeth: 
because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hloweth  upon  it :  surely  the  people  isgras9. 
The  grass  withereth^  the  flower  fadeth  :  but  the  word  of  our  Ood  shdl 
stand  for  ever.^^  Instead  of  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of 
power  and  the  revolutions  of  states  and  kingdoms,  he  exhibits  a  mors 
awful  arid  affecting  spectacle — the  human  race  itself  withering  under 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  perishing  under  his  rebuke ;  while  he  plants 

•  iHiaiLS.-aL 
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lu8  eternal  word,  which  subeists  from  generatioo  to  generation,  m 
nndecaying  vigour,  to'  console  our  wretchedness  and  impregnate  the 
dying  mass  with  the  seed  of  immortality.^  As  the  frailty  of  man  and 
the  perpetuity  of /iw  promises,  are*  the  greatest  contrast  the  univeme 
presents,  so  the  practical  impression  of  this  truth,  however  obvious,  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  nor  is  there  a  de^;ree  of  moral  elevation  to 
which  it  will  not  infallibly  conduct  us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by  the  gospel,  did  it  contain 
00  other  truth,  were  sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into 
shade,  and  to  reduce  the  highest  improvements  of  reason  taihe.coni- 
parative  nothingness  which  the  ftight  of  a  moment  bears  to  eternity; 

By  this  discovery,  the  pAMpects  of  human  nature  are  infinitdy 
widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday  becomes  the  child  of  eternity ;  and 
aa  felicity  is  n<^t  the  less  vaduable  in  the  eye  of  reason  because  it  is 
remote,  nor  the  misery  ^hich  is  certain  less  to  be  deprecated,  becatise 
it  is  not  immediately  felt,  the  ca^e  of  our  future  interests  become^  oinr 
chief,  and,  properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All  besides  will 
shortly  be  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  eomeu  into  competition 
with  these,  it  is -as  xhe  small  dust  of  the  balance. 
,  Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you,  to  this  amiable  princesst 
10  suddenly  removed,  tkat  her  sun  went  dawn  while  it  tbas  yet  day  ^-*- 
or  that,  prematurely  snatched  from  prospects  the  most  brilliant  and 
enchanting,  she  was  C4>mpelled  to  close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world 
of  whose  grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part?  No:,  other 
objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  engage  her  attention,  and  will 
continue  to  engage  it  for  ever.  All  things  with  her  are  changed ;  and 
viewed  from  that  pure  and  ineffable  light  for  which  we  humbly  hope 
religion  prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a  diadem  is  scarcely  visible,  ma- 
jesty emits  a:  feeble  sind  sickly  ray,-  and  all  ranks  and  Conditions  of 
men  appear  but  so  many  troops  of  pilgrims,  in  different  garbs,  toiling 
through  the  same  vale  of  tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees' 
of  wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so  far  frdm  looking  back 
with  lingering  regret  on  what  she  has  quitted,  that  she  is  surprised  it 
had  the  power  of  affecting  her  so  much ;  that  she  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being,  while  so  near  to 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating  the  present  with  the  past, 
it  is  not  the  tecollection  of  her  illustrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects, 
but  that  she  visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  learned  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep ;  that^  surrounded  with  the  fascinations  of  pleasure, 
she  was  not  inebriated  by  its  charms ;  that  she  resisted  the  strongest 
temptations  to  pride,  preserved,  her  ears  open  to  truth,  was  impatient 
of  the  voice  of  flattery  ;  in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the 
inspirations  of  piety,  and  walked  humbly  with  her  GodJ^  This  is  fmil 
which  survives  when  the  flower  withers — the  only  ornaments  and 
treasures  we  can  carry  into  eternity. 

«  Trwa  fhe  obaotrlty  of  tbe  author's  ntoatlon,  h«  most  bs  supposed  laoipttUe  of  silHyiitlfttl^g 
Ihcss  trsitt  in  bsr  ebsnctsrfhNii  his  pevsooal  knowtedgs ;  butfhmtlM  raspscuibls  paMlstrtw  l« 
«Ueh  Jhi^vniaUtA,  bs  eotsfUins  no  doubt  ofttaslr  tnith. 
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While  ire  look  9t  tlik  event  with  the  e^ee  of  flesh,  and  enrvejr  it  ui 
th^  aspect  it  beats  towards  our  national  prospects,  it  appears  a  most 
singular  and  afledii^  catastrophe.  Bat  considered  in  itself,  or,  more 
property,  in  its  relation  to  a  certain  though  invisible  futurity,  its  con* 
sequences  are  but  Commensurate  to  those  which  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  meanest  individual.  He  whose  death  is  as  little 
regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  he  whose  departere 
involves  a  nation  in  despair,  are,  m  this  view  of  the  subject  (by  far  the 
most  important  one),  npon  a  leveL  Before  the  presence  of  the  gr^at 
I  AK,  into  which  they  both  immediately  enter,  these  distinctions  vanivht 
and  the  true  statement  of  the  fact,  on  eldier  supposition,  is,  that  an  immor- 
tal spirit  has  finished  its  earthly  career, — ^hasjpassed  the  barriers  of  the 
invisible  world  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in  order  to  receive  thai 
sentence  which  will  fix  its  irrevocable  doom  aeeoHing  to  the  deeds 
dome  in  the  body*  On  either  supposition,  an  event  has  taken  place 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  revc^utions  of  time,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves  within  a  narrower  spliere 
than  an  endless  duration.  An  event  has  occurred,  the  issues  of  which 
most  ever  bafle  and  elude  all  finite  comprehensions,  by  concealing 
themselves  in  the  d^hs  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  \^hich  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  destiny 
of 'each,  among  the  innumerable  millions  of  the  human  race,  to  develop 
ibelf,  and, without  interference  or  confusion  to  sustain  and  carry  for- 
ward itt  separate  infinity  ef  interest. 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  extravagant  in  these  concqHions, 
but  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of  God^  you  may  learn  from  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a 
different  mode  of  amiouncing  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  the  following 
words : — What  shall  it  profit  a  man^  if  he  shrfl  gain  the  %phoU  worQ, 
and  lose  his  oum  soul;  or  wnat  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soulT 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  so 
saperior  to  that  which  attaches  to  any  other  futurity,  that  he  who 
refuses  to  believe  it  on  his  testimony  would  not  be  persuaded  although 
one  rose  fix>m  the  dead,  the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  however  gene^ 
nd,  lis  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  nature.  Man  is  naturally 
a  piospeetive  creature,  endowed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  future,  and 
dwelling  with  anxious  nimination  on  scenes  which  are  yet  remote. 
He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties  to  a 
period  much  more  distint  Uian  that  which  measures  the  limits  of  his 
present  existence;  capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying  himself  with  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  ef\JQyiag,  by  anticipation,  the 
fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he  stiall  never  be  conscious  and  the  praises 
he  shall  never  hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelmga 
with  futurity,  that  shadows  become  realities,  when  contemplated  as 
subsisting  there ;  and  the  phantom  of  posthumous  celebrity,  the  faint 
image  of  his  being  impressed  on  future  generations,  is  often  preferred 
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li»A«iriiob  dThw  pram  eiMrt«iiee,«idi  aU  'U»  wztm  wdyvni  raJi- 
lias.  The  oomfiLeKwn  of  tkft  d;i)r  tW  i^  paawg  oveor  him  is  deteff 
WMd  bf  4he  smtietpimQH0  of  IiIm  aM>iiow ;  Ihe  present  toxows  it* 
Us^tneia  wd  il*  gloon  (rooi  Ae  future^  wUehi  pmeating  itself  to  hif 
«>nianplflliQ»  aa  in  a  minor,  Jycossandy^  i^gitates  him  with  apparitioiia 
•f  lanm  or  datigfat.  ]■  the  6alciilatie«aaof  iut^roat,  the  ooiad  is  aifected 
in  liie  aanae  maimer;  k  ia  perpetiuty  which  stamps  iu  value  oa  whaw 
aver  we  pnasraw,  so  thai  ihe  fewest  epieufte  would  prefer  a  small 
acceaaiap  to  bia  pftofte^iy  i6  ihe  vmmt  escquisue  repast;  and  noike  are 
§Mftii  am  easekss  of  fijtimiy  as  not  to  prefer  the  inberiiaiioe  be  ro^ 
heiineatk  lo  ooe  of  equal  value  tbs  titie  to  which  es^pires  with  his  life. 

How  is  it  ihf«  thai  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  prevail  vpoo  aoen  to  fif 
dvir  atcenctatt  i^smkf  mi  SMOther  world,  that  real  future  exisleooe  which 
seaaoB  assures  as  is  piobabLe,  which  reyelaiioii  teaches  us  is  certaii^ 
ariiich  is  aeparaled  Awn  us  by  so  oanow  a  bouodary^  and  into  which 
thuimada  «f  aar  £eUow-«raa(uifis  are  passing  every  monient  t  How 
ia  k  thai  the  prafeeaed  Ibll^wen  of  Him  espeeaally  who  descended 
Snm  heaven.  >whi9  mmm  forth  from  the  F^Uhir  to  conduct  us  thithen 
«re  ep  todispoiped  lo  turn  their  thoughts  and  eootemplatiops  to  that 
unohaaging  utate  of  being  into  which  thef  arc  so  shortly  to  enter?  It 
as  MS*  wo  pemeivia,  Utai  lo  moao  ibrwaiil  i^  not  csi^nial  with  our 
Wfiatnl  «oasiiiiiii<M;  il  is  aol  heeauae  we  are  so  aocbwiM  with  the 
pMsent  aoene  as  to  he  ineapaUe  of  dtverttof  our  attention  (com  it ;  £^ 
we  are  eoothMio%  dlisqmeied  tiy  *  Mff^ess  desire  of  semething  futures 
« is  not  bocaiise  'we  are  aeidsim  warned  or  reminded  of  anotlier  state  of 
exislenoei  tut  every  faoeral  belk  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom 
tat  deci^  within  and  of  ehange  without  ua  is  a  sepajrate  warning,  to 
fli^neiliiDg/Of  the  pivaeai  OMiet  affeotingdispwBatipa  which  has  ^ed 
;th^  aaiion  with  such  oaoaieniaMi  and  distreaa. 

Were  aay  other  event  of  far  inferior  moment  ascertained  by  evi- 
•deoce  which  aaade  bm  a  distant  approach  to  that  which  alteata  the 
oeruioty  of  a  life  is  eomcr^-had  we  equal  assurance  that  after  a  very 
limited  though  oneeitain  period  we  should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a 
dtsiaat  land  whence  we  wese  never  to  returm  the  imelligenoe  would 
fill  every  breast  with  solicitude;  it  woiUd  jbecome  the  tbm^  of  ^vetjr 
ftingue ;  and  we  shouki  avail  oumelvea  with  the  utmost  eagerness  or 
di  she  means  d  infiDtmatiQn  reapeoting  the  prospects  which  awaited 
na  ia  iku  tmkaowaosimtryf  Much  of  our  attention  would  be  occupied 
in  pvepadag  4or  our  depasime ;  we  slmuM  oease  to  regard  the  place 
vra  now  iidiafait  as  nor  home,  and  nothing  would  be^  considered  of 
monnent  btn  as  it  bore  upon  ourfutnre  destinaiion.  How  strange  is  ^t 
thenihat,  with  (he  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into 
another  world,  vm  avert  our  eyes  aa  much  as  possible  from  the  pros- 
pect; thai  we  eeidom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us;  and  that  the  momept 
the  reeoUeation  recurs  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwdcome  intru- 
sion i  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  volume  we  profess  to  recognise  as 
the  reeoffd  -of  immortality,  and  tite  sole  depository  of  whatever  infor- 
mation it  is  pofl6ibie  to  obtain  reapeeting  the  portion  which  awaits  us, 
dioukl  hs  consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  consulted  with  ihe 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  condition  t 
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That  a  creatore  formed  for  to  endless  dnration  shoiild  be  dispocflJ 
to  tiini  his  attention  from'  that  object,  and  to  ccmtract  his  views  and 
prospects  vhhin  a  circle  which,  compared  to  etemityy  is  bnt  m  mathe* 
ikiatical  point,  is  truly  astonishing;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  aceoont 
fbr  it  from  the  natunil  constitntion  of  the  mind,  it  must  originate  ia 
some  great  im>raJ  cause.  It  shows  that  some  strange  catastrophe  has 
befallen  the  species ;  that  some  deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent 
in  the  morat  system.  Though  philosophers  of  a  certain  description 
may  attempt  to  explain  and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hypothesis, 
yet,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  alarming  inquiry  will  stiU 
return — ^how  is  it  that  die  disposition  of  mankind  is  so  much  at  vaiw 
ance  with  their  prospects  ? — ^that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  unwel- 
come than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal  home  ?  If  the 
change  is  considered  as  a  happy  one, — ^if  the  final  ehode  to  which  we 
are  hastening  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  present,  whj 
shrink  back  from  it  with  aversion  ?  If  it  is  contemplated  as  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  invested  il  with  so 
dark  and  sombre  a  character.  What  is  it  whidi  has  enveloped  thai 
species  of  futuqties  in  a  gloom  which  peihrades  no  other  !  if  the  indi^ 
position  to  reali2e  a  life  to  come  turises  in  any  measure  from  a  vague 
presentiment  thsit  it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a  closer  cootad 
with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer  manifestations^  of  his  character 
and  perfections,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  principal  cause  ¥) 
the  proof  it  affords  of  a  great  d^rioration  in  otir  moral  condition  is 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a  disposition  to  hide  hiin- 
self  from  his  .Creator  should  be  an  original  part  of  the  constitution  of 
a  reasonable  creature?-— or  what  more  portentous  and  unnatural,  than 
for  him  that  is  formed  to  shun. the  presence  of  his  Maker*  and  to  place 
his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  ^  whom  he  IwesiOndtnoweSy  ami 
has  his  being?  If  he  is  pained  and  disquieted  whenever  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  Him  whose  power  sustains  and  whose  bounty  replenishes 
the  universe  with  whatever  is  good  and  fair ;  if  the  source  of  bdng 
and  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  terror  instead  of  confidence  and  love, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  can  afford  a  stronger  conviction  of 
gtnlt,  or  a  more  cwtain  presage  of  danger. 

The  conclusbn  to  which  we  are  coi^cted  is  confirmed  by  inspnm 
tion,  which  assures  us  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  befaUen  the 
species ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
we  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  diving  favour,  and  the  loss  of 
the  divine  image.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  economy  wlapted  to  our  relief  must  include  two  things,  the  Hieans 
of  expiating  guilt,  and  the  means  of  moral  renovation :  in  other  words, 
anr  atoning  sacrifice  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Both  these  objects  are 
accomplished  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  who,  by  presenting  himself 
as  a  sin-offering,  has  made  ample  satisfaeticm  to  offended  justice,  and 
purchased  by  his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit  whidi  is  freely  offered 
to  as  many  as  sincerely  seek  it  By  the  former,  the  obstructions  to 
out  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  nature  are  removed;  by  the 
latter,  ttks  disqualification  springing  fimn  our  own.    By  providing  a 
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(Moriflce  of  ii^iiiite  vAne  in  the  peiMm  of  the  Qnly^begotten,  he  has- 
eMisuited  hie  majeety  as  the  righteooe  Govenor  i^  the  worid^  and  has 
ifeooiiciled  the  eeeoiiiigly  ineompatihle  elaime  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 
By  bestowing  the  Spirit  as  the  fruit  of  his  jnediation  and  intercession 
whose  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sm^  poUotion  is  purged,  and  thai 
image  of  God  restored  to  sinful  creatures  which  capacitates  them  fo^ 
tiie  enj03rment>  of  pure  and  perfect  felicity.  Thus  eveiy  requisite 
which  we  can  eonceive  neceesai^  in  a  resioratiye  dispensation  is  found 
in  the  gospel,  exhibited  with  a  perspicuity  lerel  to  &e  meanest  capa- 
eiiy,  combuied  with  such  a  depth  in  the  contrivance,  and  such  an 
exquisite  adi^rtation  to  our  state  and  condition,  as  surpasses  finite 
oompreheneion.  '  This  is  tlie  snbstance  of  those  glad  tidings  which 
eottstitnle  thBgo^l;  to  the  ccMrdial  reception  cd  which  must  all  the 
ditferenee  be  ascribed  whieh  will  shortly  be  foukid  between  the  oon«» 
diiion  of  the  saved  and  the  lost.    ' 

Be  aasttied,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  i»  by  a  profound  aubmissioa 
of  the  sook  to  this  doetrine,  offensive  a»  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  human 
virtne,  repugnant  as  it  undonbtectty  is  to  the  dictates  of  philosophyt 
falsely  so  <^ed^  that  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  Go  J,  and  be  at 
peace.  When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we  mean  not  the  stupid 
eeenrity  of  a  mind  tha^  refuses  to  reflect,  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which 
rests  upon  an  nnshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  however  remote, 
no  power  of  reflectimi,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions 
which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal,  are  capable  of  impairing  ; 
a  peace  which  is  founded  on  the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot 
lie ;  wfaich^  springing  firom  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffable  alliance 
with  the  Father  ^  spirits,  makes  us  t6  share  in  his  fulness,  to  become 
a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity ;  a  repose,  puro  smd  serene  as  the 
nnruflled  wave,  whieh  reflects  the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  whilie  it  is- 
aecompanied  with-a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to  such 
as  are  oonseioiis  that  eie  long,  having  overcome,  they  shall  possess 
ail  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcendently  great,  no  unparalleled  efforts* 
no  inciedible  esertions  are  requ^ite  to  obtain  it ;  it  is  placed  within 
the  gnsp  of  every  hand.  If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been  pre- 
sent^, if  the  succours  of  heaven  had  not  be^  offered,  if  the.  glad 
tidings  had  not  he&k  proclaimed,  nor  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  our  condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplorable;  and  little 
sttcooragement  should  we  have  bad  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of 
seeking  salvation.  But  iiow  all  things  are  ready,,  and  the  chief,  or 
nther  the  only  prerequisite  is  a  child-like  docility,  a  disposition  to 
d^vo  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  light,  strength  from  the  strongs 
together  with  a  fixed  and  immoveable  conviction  that  the  care  of  owr 
eternal  interests  is  the  grand  concern. 

.  Some  events  by  the  established  course  of  nature  are  rendered  so* 
oeitaitt,  that,  however  impQrtant  in  their  consequences,  they  are  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  deliberation.  Their  certainty,  assumed  as  a 
basis  in  all  our  calculations  and  roasonings,  is  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  adjusting  the  plan  of  future  operation }  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  other 
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objects  that  our  Bchcmes  are  (bimed  and  our  anxiety  exerted.  Other 
events  are  precluded  from  deliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  pef» 
feet  conviclion  that  they  will  never  arrive.  Both  these  are  regarded 
by  wise  men  as  fixed,  immoveable  points,  which  supply  motives  lor 
submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities  whose  existence  is  not  ascer- 
tained  by  immutable,  independent  causes ;  they  are  placed  in  some 
measure  within  our  reach,  are  subjected  in  a  degree  to  oar  control, 
and  are  neither  so  certain  as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impossible  or 
improbable  as  to  ^occasion  despair.  These  form  the  motives  to  human 
^tivity,  and  the  objects  of  rational  pursuit ;  in  the  proper  selection  of 
which,  aiid  the  application  of  means  best  adapted  to  their  attainment, 
consists  the  whole  wisdom  of  man.  The  hopes  and  fears  associated 
with  the  contemplation  of  events  of  this  nature  are  the  springs  which 
set  mankind  in  motion ;  and  while  the  frivolous  and  the  dissqiated  fix 
their  attention  on  such  as^are  productive  of  transient  and  momentary 
impressions,  the  wise  in  their  generation  select  those  which  are  the 
basis  of  permanent  interests,  such  as  wealth,  power,  and  reputation; 
which,  whoever  acquire^  by  a  course  of  strenuous  exertion,  is  ap« 
plauded  and  extolled  as  a  pattern  for  universal  imitation*  Yet,  what 
extreme ,  short-sightedness  characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary 
of  the  world,  compared  to  the  humblest  candidate  for  immortality  1 
This  their  way  is  their  foUy^  though  their  posterity  approve  their  say* 
ings.  Of  the  great  prizes  in  human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of  the 
nkost  enterprising  to  obtain  many :  they  are  [^aoed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  of  them  without 
proportionably  receding  from  another ;  whence  it  results  that  the  wisest 
plans  are  founded  on  a  compromise  between  good  and  evil,  where 
much  that  is  the  object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished  and  abandoned 
in  order  to  secure  superior  advantages.  The  candidate  for  immor- 
tality is  reduced  to  no  such  alternative :  the  possession  of  his  object 
comprehends  -.^1 :  it  combines  in  itself,  without  imperfection  and  with- 
out alloy,  all  the  scattered  portions  of  good  for  which  the  votaries  of 
the  world  are  acci^stomed  to  contend.  Such  also  is  our  eonstitutioo, 
and  so  little  is  the  sublunary  state  adapted  to  be  our  rest,  that  we^  are 
usually  more  alive  to  the  good  we  want  than  to  that  which  we  po*» 
sees ;  that,  rendered  delicate  by  indulgence  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  desves  inflicts  a 
wound  which  their  gratification  in  every  other  particular  is  incapable 
of  healing.  Thus  the  wretched  Haman,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of 
affluence  an4  power,  exclaimed,  AU  this  availeth  me  nothings  while 
Mardecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious  fastidiousness  of 
the  human  heart,  chiefly  in  those  who  are  most  pampered  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  that  the  person  whom  nothing  has  the  power  of  grati- 
fying  long  the  merest  tnfle  is  sufficient  to  displease,  and  that  he  is 
o^a  extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  that  whose 
presence  would  s'^arcely  be  felt  The  fruition  of  religious  objects 
calms  and  purifies  as  much  as  it  delights ;  it  strengthens  instead  of 
etaervatiug  the  mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by  settling  il 
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-on  its  proper  basis,  diffuses  an  unspeakable  repose  through  all  its 
powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is  not  so  mdissolubly 
fixed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  disappointment,  and  the  battle  is 
not  alicays  to  the^strotig^  nor  the  race  to  the  swifi^  net  riches  to  men^tf 
understandings  the  votary  of  the  world  is  never  secure  of  his  object, 
which  frequently  mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He  often  possesses  not  even  the 
privilege  of  failing  witli  impunity,  and  has  no  medium  left  between 
complete  success  and  infallible  destruction.  In  the  struggles  of  arobi 
tion,  in  violent  compeUtioiTs  for  power  or  for  glor^s  how  slender  the 
partition  between  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune,  and  how  few  the 
steps  and  apparently  slight  the  circumstances  which  sever  ihe  throne 
from  the  prison,  the  palace  from  the  tomb!  So  Tihni  died^  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  ^and  Omri  reigned.  He 
who  makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  interests  his  chief  pursuit  is  ex- 
posed to  no  such  perils  and  vicissitudes.  His  hopes  will  be  infallibly 
crowned  with  success.  The  soil  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour  will 
infinitely  more  than  recompense  his  care ;  and  however  disproportioned 
the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efibrts  to  the  magnitude  of  their  object, 
however  insufficient  to  secure  it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithftil- 
ness  of  God  is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Ask^ 
said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  receite ;  seeh  and  ye  skail  find ;  knocks 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you*  For  whosoever  asketh  receiveth  ;  and 
whosoever  seek^h  findeth ;  and  whosoever  knoekethj  to  him  it  shall  be 
opened.  The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  only  enterprise  in  which  ne 
one  fails  from  weakness,  none  from  an  invincible  ignorance  of  futurity 
none  from  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which  there  exists 
no  effectual  security,  none  from  those  occasional  eclipses  of  knowledge 
and  fits  of  inadvertence  to  which  the  most  acute  and  wakeful  intellect 
is  exposed.  How  suitable  is  it  to  the  character  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  himself  by  the  name  of  Love^  to  render  the  object  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  being  aspired  to  with  ardoiur  the  only  one  to  which 
all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire ;  and  while  he  conceals  throneft 
and  sceptres  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he 
pleases,  with  a  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereignty,  on  opening 
the  springs  of  eternal  felicity,  to  proclaim  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth,  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come  :  and  whomsoever  wiU^  lei  him  partake 
of  the  water  of  iife  freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears  more  conspicuous 
than  when  it  has  exhausted  its  powers  m  the  gratification  of  its  vota^ 
ries,  by  placing  them  in  a  situation  which  leaves  them  nothing  further 
to  hope.  It  frustrates  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers,  as 
much  by  what  it  bestows  as  by  what  it  withholds,  and  reserves  its 
severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of  possession.  The  agitation, 
the  uncertainty,  the  varied  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accompany 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  create  a  powerful  interest,  and  maintain 
a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  the  pursuit  is  over,  unless 
lome  other  is  substituted  in  its  place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment, 
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Aid  pleasure  ceaee.  to  pkMNi»  Tired  of  treading  Ike  Mnle  eirele,  df 
beholding  the  same  spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amusetneots, 
iihd  repeating  the  same  foliiest  wMh  nothing  to  awaken  aensftiitty,  or 
to  stimuhite  to  aetion,  the  minioii  of  fbitone  is  exposed  to  an  ill8ape^ 
able  languor ;  he  sinks  under  an  kmnppoftable  Height  of  ease,  and 
Ms  a  vit:tun  to  iBcurable.dejeetion  and  despotufencj.  Religion,  by 
presenting  objeets  ever  intersstiiig  and  ever  new,  hf  bestowing  raticK, 
by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the  heait  with  the  'expectation  of  a 
eertbitt  ind^mU  goodv  clearly  ascertained  though  mdistinctly'  seen, 
the  pledge  and  earnest  of  which  is  fhr  more  delightftit  than  all  that 
irreligiotts  men-  possess^  is  the  only  effectual  antklme  to  this  eriL  ih 
tkat  drinketh  of  thu  waUr  9hmU  wMlsr  Mrst.  The  ranity  Which  ad- 
knes  to  the  world  in  erery  IbMn,  when  its  pleaimres  and  dccnpa^an»  an 
regarded  as  uhimaie  &tjeclsj  it  at  once  corrected  wh«n  they  ere  viewed 
in  connexion  with  a  boundless  futurity  \  and  whatever  may  be  dieir 
intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and  importanee  when  oonsidtered 
aa.the  seed  of  a  future  harvest^  as  the  path  which,  however  obscnre^ 
leaids  to  .honour  and  immortality,  aa  the  piovinoeof  labour  allotted  us; 
in  order  to  toorit  mt  our  galvcOion  mthfiar  4md  trmklmg.  Nothing 
is  little  ,which  is  related  tb^  sudh  a  systeni ;  nothing  Vain  oi>  fHvalotui 
which  has  the  rmnotest  inlluenee  on  such  prospects.  Considered  ai 
a  stote  of  prpbaticnv  our  present  condition  loses  fill  its  mherent  wman^ 
Bess ;  it  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even  ft^tn  the  shortness  of  itil 
duration,  when  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an  imaoortal  crown,  in  which 
the  candidates  are  exhibited  on  a  theatM,  a  spectaele  to  beings  of  ^ 
highest  order,  who,  consewns  oi  the  tremendous  knpoitance  of  thift 
issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  slake,  snrvey  theoonibaliiMi 
from  on  high  wiUi  benevolent  and  trembling  si^icinide. 

Finally,  we  are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  esemal  blessedness ;  k 
is  our  lugh  calling  and  destination ;  and  not  tt>  pnrsoe  k  with  diligctteit 
is  to  be  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  ouv  bemgi 
as  weU  as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  ourselves.  ,  To  fhil  of  such  an  object^ 
to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  negleethkg 
the  great  salvation,  to  sink  at  last  imder  the  frown  of  the  Almighty^ 
is  a  calamity  which  words  wero  not  invented  to  express,  nor  Suite  mindi 
formed  to  grasp.  Eternity,  it  is  sorely  not  necessm  to  Mmind  yn«H 
invests  every  state,  whedwr  of  bliss  ort>f  sneering,  with  a  myslerioni 
and  awful  importance^  entirely  its  own^  and  is  the  only  property  in  thn 
creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attacheSi 
compared  to  which  all  sublunary  joys  and  soitows,  all  interestb  which 
know  a  period^  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  SI 
appreciating  every  other  .object^  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper 
estimate;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so  receml)^ 
occurred,  the  feeling  Which  many  of  us  possess  is  probsMy  adct|nsis 
to  the  oecasion.  The  natioi^  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  m  tht 
proper  expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  ronoval  of  thii 
most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal  famil*^ 
deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  ornament*  Sonow  is  paintod 
'n  every  countenance,  the  pursuits  of  business  and  oi  pie 
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^n  saspeodad,  and  the  kiogdon  is  od^vered  with  tlie  sigoals  of  diAtreaa* 
3at  wh^y  ray  brethren,  if  it  be  iaw(ul  to  iadulge  $uoh  a  thought,  wh^t 
irQuitf  be  the  fiiaer^  obpeqqiee  of  ^  lost  eoi^l  ?  Where  shall  yre  ind 
the  ftears  fit  to  be  ^qpt  at  such  a  apebtacle?  or,  cpuld  we  realize  the 
G^laiuity  in  all  its  extent,  whajt  tokene  of  oqiiiBiisaration  and  concern 
frould  be  deemed  eqnal  to  the  oocfueioa  ?  Would  it  suffice  for  the  sun 
t9  veil  his  light  ^nd  the  sooon  her  bri^tness;  to  cover  the  ocefin  with 
mounung,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth!  or,  were  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her 
to  utter  a  groan  too  deep^  or  a  cry  too  piennng,  to  express  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  such  fi  catastrophe  ?    . 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart-withering  ^ospect, 
temembering  only  tohat  numner  ofjp^safis  toe  ought  to  be,  who  are 
walking  on.  the  brink  of  s^ch  an  etwnity,  and  possess  no  assurance 
but  that  the  ^ext  moment  will  convey  us  to  the  regions  of  happiness 
or  of  despair.  Iropresaed  habitually  with  tthis  solenui  recollection,  we 
shall  rejoice  as  those  who  rejoice  not,  toe  shoU  weep  as  tho^e  wha  vneep 
not,  toe  shall  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,  reo^embering  that  the  erd 
rf  all  things  is  at  hand.  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remarkaUe  an  example  of  the 
frailty  and  uncerts^nty^of  life  as  the  recent  providence  hac^  displayed, 
has  failed  of  impressing  serious  reflection  on  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  whidh 
could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  thai 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances  it  has  produced  no  salutary  fruit,  and 
will  leave  them,  after  a  very  short  peri<^,  as  careless  and  unconcerned 
about  a  preparation  for  a  hereafter  as  before;  like  the  unthinking 
feathered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the  number  falls  by  the  hand  of  the 
fowler,  are  scared  for  a  moment  and  fly  from  the  fatal  spot  with  screama 
of  horror ;  but  quickly  recovering  their  confidence  al4[ht  again  on  thf 
same  place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger.  Thua  many, 
whose  gayety  has  been  eclipsed,  and  whose  thoughtless,  career  of 
irreligion  and  dissipation  has  experienced  a  momentary  check,  will 
doubtless  soon  return  with  eager  impetuosityto  the  same  coprse,  as 
the  hprjte  rusheth  into  the  biUtle.  The  same  amusem^ntil  will  .enehaa^ 
the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  ensnare  them-; 
with  this  very  important  difTerenoe,  that  the  eflbrt  necessary  to  sur- 
SMMmt  the  present  impreasion  will  superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obdi^ 
lation,  by  which  they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the 
panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though  it  may  be  in  some 
respects  more  aflecting,  because  more  near,  will  probably  impress 
them  less ;  and  as  death  has  penetrated  the  palace  in  vain,  though  it 
should  even  come  up  into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the  delight  of 
their  eyes  at  a  sUoke,  they  will  be  less  reli^^usly  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this )  why  are  so  many  im- 
pressed and  so  few  profited  ?  It  is  unquestionably  because  they  are 
not  obedient  to  the  first  suggestion  of  conscience.  What  that  suggee- 
Ijon  is  it  may  not  be  easy  precisely  to  determine ;  but  it  certai^y  ie 
^  to  make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  frivolous  amusement,  by 
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gay  society,  by  entertaining  reading,  er  even  by  secular  eniplo3rment. 
it  is  )>robably  to  meditate  and  pray.  Let  the  first  whisper,  be  it  what 
it  may,  of  the  internal  monitor  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the  still 
small  voice  which  El  yah  heard  when  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  man- 
tle, recognising  it  to  be  the. voice  of  God.  Be  assured  it  will  not  mis- 
lead you ;  it  will  conduct  you  one  step  at  least  towards  happiness  and 
truth ;  and  by  a  prompt  and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and  superior  light.  U, 
after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives,  of  the  objects  you  have 
punned,  and  the  principles  which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they 
appear  to  be  such  as  will  ill  sustain  the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare 
to  be  faithful  to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror  that  cruel  treacheiy 
to  your  best  interests,  which  would  impel  you  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  eternity  to  the  quiet  of  a  moment.  Let  the  light  of  truth,  which 
is  the  light  of  heaven,  however  painful  for  the  present,  be  admitted  in 
its  full  force ;  and  wliatever  secrets  it  may  discover  in  the  chambers 
of  tmagety^  while  it  unveils  still  greater  and  greater  abominations^ 
shrink  not  fix)m  the  view,  but  entreat  rather  the  assistance  of  Him 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart  and  to  try  the  reins,  to 
render  the  investigation  more  profound  and  impartial.  The  sight  of 
a  penitent  on  his  knees  is  a  spectacle  which  moves  heaven ;  and  the 
compassbnate  Redeemer,  who,  when  he  beheld  Saul  in  that  situation, 
exclaimed.  Behold^  hepratfeth^  will  not  be  slow  or  reluctant  to  strengthen 
you  by  his  might,  and  console  you  by  his  Spirit.  When  a  new  and 
Uvihg  toay  is  opened  into  the  holiest  of  all^  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  hut  to  prefer 
remainbg  at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with  famine,  to  the  rich 
and  everlasting  provisions  of  his  house,  will  be  a  source  of  insupport- 
able anguish  when  we  shaH  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these  sacred  visitations ; 
have  not  considered  that  they  form  a  crisis  which,  if  often  neglected, 
will  never  return.  It  is  impossible  too  often  to  inculcate -the  momentous 
truth,,  that  the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but  by 
voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be  judged  hereailer,  not  by  what 
we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we  have  done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confined  my  attention, 
in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  individual 
to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  national  calamity,  without 
adverting  to  its  aspect  on  the  political  prospects  and  interests  of  the 
country,  ^fhe  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of  it  is  equally 
unsuited  to  my  province  and  to  my  talents.  I  leave  it  to  pditicians  to 
investigate  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire ;  esteeming  myself  sufficiently  happy  if  I  may  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  attention  on  subjects  best  fitted  to 
prepare  you  for  a  kingdom  tehieh  cannot  be  moved;  being  convinced, 
as  you  may  infer  from  my  constant  practice,  Uiat  this  is  neither  the 
place  nor  Uie  season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teacher*  1/ 
religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation  than  to  subserve  the  iato^ 
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I  of  party,  or  fan  the  flamea  of  public  diaaensioo.  In  perfect  con- 
eiscence  with  thia  obserration  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  appeara  to 
me  highly  preaumptuoua  to  attempt  to  acan  the  aecret  purpoae  of  the 
Deity,  in  thia  diapensation,  by  aaaighing  it  to  speeife  moral  causea. 
His  ways  are  ta  the  great  deep^  and  his  pcUks  past  jinding  out.  That 
it  ought  to  be  conaidere'd  aa  a  aignal  rebuke  and  cha8uaement,de8igned 
to  bring  our  aina  to  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  to  attempt 
to  specify  the  particular  criraee  and  delinquencies  which  have  drawn 
dowii  thia  visitation  is  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  which  ought  to 
accompany  all  inquiries  into  theonyateriea  of  Provi'lAnce ;  and  espe- 
cially repugnant  to  (he  spirit  which  this  moat  sokfun  and  afiecting 
event  should  inspire.  At.  a  time  when  ever}'  creature  ought  to  tremble 
under  the  judgments  of  God,  h  ill  beoomea  ua  to  indulge  in  reciprocal 
recrimination ;  and  when  the  whoU  head  is  sUkj  and  the  whole  heart  is 
faints  it  is  not  for  the  members  to  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  by 
httriing  mutual  accusations  and  reproaches  against  each  other.  Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and  plasses, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest^  to  justify  and  account  for  these  and 
etill  greater  aeverities  T— or  is  it  neceasaiy  lo  look  farther  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceeding  than  to  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneneaa,  the  peijuiy  and  injustice,  th^  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  contempt  of  aacred  things,  the  profligacy  of  the  lower  and 
the  irreligion  and  impurity  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  qotmthstanding 
the  multitude  of  splendid  exceptions,  still  form  tlie  national  character  ! 
That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  corrected,  none  will 
deny ;  but  that  we  have  turned  to  htm  that  smiteth  uSf  k  would  be 
presumption  to  assert*  Yet  if  any  people  were  ever  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  interposition  of  Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain 
we  are  that  people;  having  been  conducted  through  the  most  intricate 
and  mysterious  paths,  in  auclt  a  manner  as  totally  to  confound  the  wia- 
dom  of  the  wise  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  both  in  our 
adverse  and  prosperous  fortunes.  Preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  nations 
and  the  hurricane  of  revolution,  which  swept  for  twenty  years  oyer  the 
face  of  Europe  with  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  train.  We  have  not  only 
been  permitted  to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated  and  our  independence 
unimpaired,  but  have  come  forth  from  a  contest  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty and  extent  whh  a  more  splendid  reputation  and  in  a  more  cpm- 
manding  attitude  than  we  possessed  at  any  former  period.  Our 
successes,  both  by  sea  and  laud,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  acquired  most  glory  as  a 
military  or  a  maritime  power ;  while  our  achievementa  on  each  ele- 
ment have  been  such  as  to  distance  all  competition.  A  profound  peace 
has  at  length  ancceeded  to  a  scene  of  hostilities  which,  for  the  fourth 
part  of  a  century,  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  bhook  every  kingdom 
to  its  basis,  land  ravaged  and  depopulated  the  fairest  portbn  of  the 
globe.  But  what  has  been  the  issue  t  We  have  retired  from  the 
combat,  successful  indeed  beyond  our  moat  sangu'ne  expectations, — 
but  blending,  breathless,  exhausted ;  with  symptoms  of  internal  weak- 

i  and  decay,  from  which,  if  we  ever  entirely  recover,  it  must  be 
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when  ihc  pineent  gnacratkm  h—  dknppgaied  Aoa  Ae  emA^  WIm* 
was  it  erer  known  before  that  peace  vae  more  destfuotif^  |h«D  war! 
-^that  a  people  were  flM>re  tmponretiihed  by  ihtir  vicSoriee  than  their 
defdats  T  and  that  ibe  epoch  of  their  glory  trae  theepocb  of  Ihek  awf- 
feriaga!  Peaoe,insteadofbetBf  the  oatae  of  industry  «id  the  haihii^ 
ger  d*  plenty,  as  the  aiperience  of  afas  had  twght  na  to  efp^et,  haa 
broaght  poverty,  diaoootent,  and  diatreaa  in  her  train ;  laflieting  aU  the 
privations  of  a  state  of  hoatility  without  its  hopea»  and  all  the  iniseriea 
of  war  without  its  aplendoor.  What  but  an  OmaipeteDi  hand  could 
have  infused  such  venoia  into  the  greatest  of  hteasiofs  as  utterly  to 
transform  its  natare»  and  eauae  it  to  prodnoe  some  of  tba  worst  e&cts 
of  a  curse! 

While  we  were  engaged  ia  the  fearful  stivgi^  whieh  has  at  length 
been  so  successfully  terminated,  it  pleased  ibd  great  Ruler  of  nations 
to  visit  our  aged,  beloved,  and  revered  monarch  with  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  incident  to  hunian  natorCt  the  preaaure  of  which 
still  continues,  we  fear,  with  un;d>ated  aeverily.  Wlifle  ve  are  deeply 
moved  at  the  awful  apectacle  of  mt^esty  labouring  under  a  permanent 
and  hopeless  eclipse,  we  are  oons<^ed  with  the  reflection  that  he  walked 
iathe  light  while  he  poesessed  the  light ;  that  as  lodges  the  exercise  of 
•feason  was  continued,  he  commBaed  with  eternal  tmth ;  and  thai  from 
the  shades  which  now  envelop  him  he  wiU,  at  no  ymry  distant  peiioc^ 
emerge  into  the  brightness  of  celestial  vision.. 

.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  seriea  of  events  more 
likely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  power  and  pr^sepee  of  the 
Deity  than  those  we  have  witneesedt  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  us 
once  more,  if  not  {n  louder,  yet  in  more  s<^mo  and  aSectiag  accents. 
An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  speeiee  hy  the  sword  had  indeed 
nearly  rendered  death  the  mpst  familiar  of  all  spectacles,  and  left  few 
families  unbereaved ;  but  neither  the  narrative  of  battlea  nor  the  sight 
of  carnage  are  best  suited  to  incalcale  the  lessons  of  Biortality ;  nor 
are  ^e  moral  features  of  thai  last  enemy  ever  leas  distinetly  discerned 
than  in  the  moments  when  he  is  awst  busy,  or  on  those  fields  of 
slaughter  where  he  appears  the  {Hrincipal  agent.  The  ^pon^  and 
^ircumatance  of  war,**  the  oamilluoiis  fiaDiioos<of  ihd  cMnbatantflwaad 
the  eager  ansdeqr  of  Ae  eontendiag  parliest  atteatifre  tp  the  importam 
political  conseqoeuees  attached  to  victory  and  defeatt  absorb  eveiy 
other  impression  and  obetmct  the  ^Mranoe  of  aeoous  and  pensive 
reflection. 

How  diflferent  the  ezam[^  of  mortality  preseoled  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  Without  the  slightest  wanung,  without  the  opportunity  of 
a  moment's  immediate  preparation,  ia  the  midst  of  the  dieepeat  tran- 
quillity, at  midnight,  a  voice  waa  heard  in  the  palaoe,  not  oif  singing 
men  and  ainging  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth*  hm  the  cry«  Beholds 
the  Bridegroom  cometh.  The  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  yoolh,  aparsd 
jUjBt  long  enough  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  deaUi,  almost  im- 
mediately, as  if  rimmoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  him  into  eternity. 
^  It  is  a  aight  much  to  be  remembered.''  Who  foretold  this  evenCi 
who  coijuectured  it.  who  detected  at  a  distance  the  iaitttest  i^esage  of 
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ns  approach,  which,  when  it  arrived,  mocked  the  efibrti  of  human  skfll, 
as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their  inability  to  foresee  it  ? 
Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  conjugal  affection,  unawed  by  the  presence 
of  grandeur  and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death  hastened 
to  execute  his  stem  commission,  leaving  nothing  to  royalty  itself  but 
to  retire  and  weep.  Who  can  fa&  to  discern,  on  this  awful  occasion, 
the  hand  of  Him  who  bringeth princes  to  nothings  who  makeih  thejudgBS 
of  the  earth  as  vanity;  who  says^  theyshM  not  he  planted;  yea,  theif 
shall  not  be  sown ;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the-earth  ;  and 
he  shall  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall 
take  them  away  as  stubble  f 

It  is  better,  says  Solomon,  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  wiU 
lav  it  to  heart*  V^ne  there  are  few  who  arc  not,  at  some  season  o; 
other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on  the  present  visita- 
tion, there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  heiress  of  her 
monarchy,  the  vanity  of  all  but  what  relates  to  eternity  and  the  abso^. 
lute  necessity  of  havmg  onr  loins  girt,  our  lamps  burning,  and  ourselves 
as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom, 

We  presume  tliere  are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal  interposition 
of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  refrain  from  **  laying  it  to  heart." 
No,  illustrious  princess,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Chaiolotte 
Augusta  is  mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears ;  remote  posterity  also, 
iRrhich  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will  ^  lay  it  to  heart,**  and 
4rili  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder  expedient  could  suffice  to  cor- 
rect our  levity,  and  make  us  mindful  of  our  latter  end ;  while  they  look 
back  with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence  to  warn  and  edify 
that  people  by  her  death  which  she  was  not  pennitted«  to  the  extent 
of  her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the  means  of  giving  thkt 
religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind  which  shall  turn  us  to  righteous 
ness,  the  benefits  she  will  have  couftTted  upon  her  country  in  both 
worlds  will  more  than  equal  tb#  flc^w^  of  this  most  prosperous  and 
extended  reign. 
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It  lias  teen  alleged  by  unbelievers  as  a  defect  in  the  morality  of 
the  gospel  that  it  neglects  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  friendship.     In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  seems  a  sufficient  reply  that  though  an 
attachment  to  our  country  as  such  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  duties  which  result  from  the  relation  m  which 
Christians  stand  to  their  rulers  are  prescribed  with  great  perspicuity, 
and  enforced  by  very  solemn  sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  princes  and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with  equal  exphcitness  (as 
could  not  be  expected  in  writings  where  they  are  not  addressed)  the 
design  of  their  appointment  is  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  them 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  commumty. 
But  where  these  duties  are  faithfully  discharged  by  each  partv,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  social  compact  are  so  justly  appreciated  and 
80  deeply  felt,  that  the  love  of  country  is  less  Uable  to  defect  than  to 
excess.      In  all  well-ordered  polities,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  immutable  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice.      In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman  republic  their 
country  was  the  idol,  at  whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims  :   the 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  regarded  than  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  her  ambition ;  and  man- 
kind at  large  were  considered  as  possessing  no  rights  but  such  as 
might  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring  vortex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur  they  were  unpnncipled 
oppressors,  leagued  in  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  mankind.     In  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist,  patriotism,  pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name  of  virtue ; 
it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  confederation.     It  was  worthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  great  legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculca* 
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tion  of  a  prindple  so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content 
himself  with  prescribing  the  virtues  which  are  sure  to  derelope  it  as 
fat  as  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  uniyersal  benevolence. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  whicJt  we  have  aBuded  is  sns* 
ceptible  of  a  similar  answer.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  our  Lord  did 
not  formally  prescribe  the  cultivation  of  friendship ;  and  what  then  T 
He  prescribed  the  virtues  out  of  which  it  will  naturally  grow ;  he  pre- 
served the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  all  its  diversified  modes  of 
operation.  In  his  personal  ministry,  and  in  that  of  his  apostles,  he 
enjoined  humility,  forbearance,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  perfect  iranscript  of  these  virtues. 
But  these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  under  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  are  the  best  preparation  for  friendship  as  well  as 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the  observation 
of  its  rights.  For,  such  is  the  secret  affinity  of  mind  to  mind,  such  the 
social  constitution  of  man,  that  he  who  is  imbued  with  these  dispositions 
can  scarcely  fail,  in  tlie  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  contract  a  friendship  with 
one  or  more  of  his  species.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  the  whole 
human  family  with  a  benign  aspect,  some  members  of  it  will  attract 
more  of  his  attention  and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency  than 
others;  where  their  virtues  are  equal,  some  more  than  ordinary  con- 
geniality of  taste  and  temper  will  form  a  basis  of  preference,  a  motive 
for  predilection,  which,  confirmed  by  habit  and  strengthened  by  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind  offices,  will  at 
length  ripen  into  friendship.  A  mind  habitually  tender  easily  melts 
into  softness,  and  exchanges  the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of 
specific  attachment  and  endearment.  What  is  friendship  in  virtuous 
minds  but  the  concentration  of  benevolent  emotions  heightened  by 
respect  and  increased  by  exercise  on  one  or  more  objects  t  Friend- 
ship is  not  a  state  of  feeling,  whose  elements  are  specifically  difierent 
from  those  which  compose  every  other.  The  emotions  we  feel  towards 
a  friend  are  the  same  in  kind  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  exalted.  It  is  the  general 
sensibility  to  lund  ar-d  social  afiections,  more  immediately  directed  to 
one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  consequence  of  its  particdar  direction 
giving  birtli  to  an  order  of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than  usual, 
which  constitutes  friendship.  Hence  we  perceive  the  impropriety  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  friendship,  the  love  of  his 
species,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  gratitude, 
humility,  along  with  the  most  inflexible  adherence  to  prd)ity  and 
truth.  Wherever  these  exist,  friendship  will  be  the  natural  result; 
but  it  will  result  as  a  felicity  rather  than  as  a  duty;  and  is  to  be 
placed  among  the  rewards  of  virtue  rather  than  its  obligations.  Hap- 
piness b  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  the 
benevolent  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  Uiat  wherever  there  is 
a  moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course ;  and  such  are  the  plea- 
sures and,  advantages  derived  from  virtuous  friendship.    Its  duties, 
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mppoting  it  to  be  fonned,  ^ne  ^odblei  with  sufficient  certainty  anO 
precision,  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and 
none  more  sacred ;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it  the  mind  disdains  the 
fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  and  the  operation  of  events* 

Besides,  were  friendship  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  indispensable 
obligation,  endless  embarrassments  would  arise  in  determining  at 
what  period  the  relation  shall  commence ;  whether  mth  one  or  with 
more ;  and  at  what  stage  m  the  progress  of  mutual  attraction,  at  what 
point  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  regard  shall  be  deemed  to  reach  the 
maturity  which  entitles  them  to  the  sacred  name  of  friendship.  The 
laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are  coeval  with  our  existence,  considered  as 
reasonable  and  accountable  creatures.  Thfeir  authority  is  founded  on 
immutable  relations,  the  duties  resuhing  from  which  are  capable  of 
being  clearly  conceived  and  exactly  defined ;  but  he  who  should  under* 
take  to  prescribe  to  the  subtle  and  mysterious  impulses  which  invite 
susceptible  minds  to  friendship,  would  find  himself  engaged  in  an 
attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  air  which  bhwetk 
where  U  listetL 

But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  precept,  but  is  lefl  to  grow  up  of 
itself  under  the  general  culture  of  reason  and  religion,  it  is  one  of  the 
fairest  productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cordid  of  life,  the  lenitive 
of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys ;  the  source  equally  oi 
anim^ition  and  of  repose.  He  Svho  is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amid 
the  greatest  crowd  and  pressure  of  society,  fs  doomed  to  solitude ;  and 
bowever  surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with 
power  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no 
resting-place.  The  most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption 
from  those  agitations  and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  tQ  i%si 
on  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the 
bre&th  of  friendship,  are  tcH)  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravinga 
of  our  nature ;  their  compassion  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multi« 
plicity  of  its  objects  and  the  varieties  of  distress  to  suffer  it  to  flow 
long  in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still 
more  slight  and  superficial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of 
complacency  equally  transient,  is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the 
scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of 
life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  u>r  a  closer  union,  a  more  permanent 
conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling ;  h^ 
finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  trust  the  secrets  of 
his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sorrows 
with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraught  He  seeks,  in  sliort, 
another  self,  a  kindred  spirit  whose  interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some 
proportion  to  his  own,  widi  whom  he  may  lessen  bis  cares  by  sympathy 
and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  surveying  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature  or  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art  is  so  far  firom  being 
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e^nnplete,  that  it  almost  ttthis  info  imeaainetfr  when  there  »  nooif 
with  whom  we  can  share  it;  nor  would  the  most  passionate  admire. 
fS(  eloquence  or  poetry  consent  to  witness  their  most  stupendous  exer 
thfn»  upon  the  simple  condition  of  not  being  permitted  to  reveal,  hi 
emotions.  Sq  essential  an  ingredient  in  felicity  is  friendship  apar 
kwn  the  moi^  solid  and  peimanent  adrantages  it  procures,  and  wher 
#ewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  organ  of  communication,  th 
channel  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  But  if  joy  itself  is  a  burden  whiclr 
tSke  heart  can  ill  sustain  without  imriting  odiers  to  partake  .of  it,  how 
flrach  more  the  corrosions  of  aniriety,  the  perturbations  of  fear,  and  the 
dejection  arising  from  sudden  and  oTCrwhelming  calamity? 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or  as  a  relief  from  pair 
tfiat  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted ;  it  is  at  least  as  much  recom 
mended  by  its  Utility.  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judiciouir 
a0d  sympathising  friend  vA&y  be  ssiitf  eo  have  doubled  his  menta 
^^sources :  by  aseociating  an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior  mind  with  Ids 
own,  he  has  provided  the  means  of  strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfect 
ing  his  counsels,  of  discerning  and  correcting  his  errors.  He  cait 
have  recourse  at  all  times  to  the  judgment  and  assistance  of  one  wh<v 
Widi  the  same  power  of  discernment  with  himself,  comes  to  the  decision 
of  ti  question  ^ith  a  mind  neither  harassed  with  the  perplexities  nor 
heated  with  the  passions  which  so  frequently  obscure  the  perception 
&f  our  true  interests;  Nelt  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  and  enlightened 
friends  afibrd  the  most  powerful  aid  in  the  encounter  of  temptation  and 
in  the  career  of  duty. 

Wisdom,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  any  limited  circle,  much  less  to 
ttie  very  narrow  one  of  private  friendship ;  and  sound  advice  may 
Often  be  procured  fb>m  those  with  whom  we  have  contracted  no  ties 
of  intimacy.  But  the  patient  attention  required  to  comprehend  and 
encounter  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the  case ;  the  persevering  ardour,  the 
persuasive  sympathy  necessary  to  invest  it  with  authority  and  to  render 
it  effectual,  will  be  wanting;  in  die  absence  of  which  the  wisest 
counsel  is  a  wintry  and  sickly  beam,  which  plays  on  the  surface  only: 
il  may  enlighten,  but  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melL  The  conscious* 
ness,  too,  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  persons 
of  distinguished  worth  is  a  powerful  support  to  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion ;  it  sheds  a  warm  and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ;  fortifies 
itte  breast  against  unmanly  dejection  and  pusillanimous  fears ;  while 
the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these  advantages  presents  a  strong 
i^istance  to  the  encroachments  of  temptation.  There  are  higher  con- 
siderations, it  is  true,  which  ought  invariably  to  produce  the  same 
OflTeot ;  but  we  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength  as  should  induce 
tfl  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  our  state.  The  recollection  that  we  sre 
acting  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience  will  lose  nothing  of  its  force  by 
being  joined  to  the  remembrance,  that  our  conduct  is  subject  to  the 
fevutiny  of  friends  whose  sentiments  are  in  unison,  whose  influence 
coincides  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God.    And  surely  k 
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Mosi  be  no  contemptible  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which  he 
derives  who  has  invited  t^je  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actions,  the 
honest  reprehension  of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  encouragement  of  his 
▼inues;  who,  accustomed  to  lay  open  the  interior  of  his  character  and 
the  most  retired  secrets  of  his  heart,  finds  in  the  appprobation  of  his 
friend  the  suffrage  of  his  conscience  reflected  and  confirmed ;  who 
delighted,  but  not  elatcd»  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured  and  the  confi- 
dence he  has  won,  advances  with  renovated  vigour  in  the  paths  thai 
lead  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  The  pleasures  resulting  fromr 
the  mutual  attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are  by  no  means  confined  t6 
the  moments  of  personal  intercourse ;  they  diffuse  their  odours,  though 
faintly,  through  the  seasons  of  absence ;  refreshing  and  exhilarating 
the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
(uture.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  employed  ;  a  reserve 
of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into  action  when  most  needed ;  a  foun- 
tain of  sweets,  to  which  we  may  continually  repair,  who^e  waters  are 
inexhaustible.  > 

Friendship  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recognised 
by  virtuous  heathens,,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between  Atticus 
and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  thes^  illustrious  men  has  rendered  im- 
mortal, is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  it 
belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue  through  an 
endless  duration.  The  former  of  these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting 
opinions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  world ;  the  latter  is  des- 
tined to  survive  when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and  to  spring  fresh  • 
from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  possessed  all  the  stability 
which  it  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ;  ihe  latter  p(!trtakes  of  the 
eternity  of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly  principles  is  natural^ 
and  though  composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature  is  not  exempt 
from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the  latter  is  spiritttaly'  and  therefore 
unchanging  atid  imperishable.  The  friendship  which  is  (bunded  on 
kindred  tastes  and  cono^cnial  habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by 
the  benignity  of  Providence  to  embellish  a  world  which,  with  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away ;  that  which  has  re* 
ligion  for  its  basis  will  ere  long  be  transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the 
paradise  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  passage  selected  for  our 
-^resent  meditations :  tJiat  disciple  whom  Jesus  lotted.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  writer  of  this  history  designates  himself 
under  that  character ;  whence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that  the 
preference  shown  him  by  our  Lord  above  the  other  apostles  Was  so 
notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even  by  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed,  could  occasion  no  offence.  He  had  recourse  to  it,  without 
doubt,  from  a  dictate  of  modesty,  that  he  might  avoid  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  often  speaking  of  himself  under  his  proper  name.  It  is 
natural  to  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  ihe  character  of  one  who  was 
tlie  object  of  so  distinguished  a  preference.  Are  we  to  impute  it  to'  a 
decided  superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  attainments?  Perhape 
Hot.  The  considcratioii  of  moral  worth  will  always  enter  deeply  inl» 
Vol.  I.— O 
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the  motives  '^'hich  actuate  wise  and  good  men  in  tlieir  choice  of  fnends 
but  it  is  i'yCT  from  constituting  the  only  one.  A  certuin  congenialiiy  of 
mind  and  manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adventitious  circumsunires, 
contributes  a  principal  share  towards  the  formation  of  such  unions ; 
nor  is  it  presumption  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there 
was  something  in  the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  considered  as 
a  man,  more  in  unison  with  chose  of  John  than  with  any  of  the  other 
apostles.  As  every  character  has  its  peculiar  mouhl,  by  which  it  is  more 
or  less  distinguished,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that,  in  addition 
Id  the  possession  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  general,  that  of  our  Lord 
was  marked  by  certain  discriminating  features.  The  virtues  of  Elijah, 
whicli  reappeared  in  John  the  Baptist,  stem,  awful,  and  majestic,  fitted 
to  alarm  a  slumbering  world  by  a  denunciation  of  the  wrath  to  come ; — 
how  diflferent  the  aspect  they  wear  from  those  of  the  man  of  sorrows^ 
who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus !  VTe  follow  the  footsteps  of  this 
greatest  of  prophets  wuh  a  reverence  bordering  upon  terror ;  while 
we  behold  in  the  character  of  our  Lord,  though  transcendcntly  supe- 
rior, such  a  meek  and  softened  majesty  that  we  are  not  surprised  that 
he  who  knew  him  best  delighted  to  designate  him  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Lamb.  The  distinguishing  features  of  our  Lord's  character, 
viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  unquestionably,  humility  and 
love ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or  less  obvious,  ihat  tliese  were  the  quali- 
ties most  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  t^e  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  certain  class  of  wri- 
ters, who,  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent,  but  possessing  little  sensi- 
bility, afford  the  reader  little  or  no  insight  into  their  character.  Their 
conceptions  and  their  language  are  cast  into  a  certain  artificial  mould, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  traces  of  individuality.  The  writings  of 
John  are  of  the  most  contrary  des'  ription ;  they  are  replete  with  traits 
of  character ;  the  writer  presents  his  heart  in  almost  every  page.  A 
tender  sensibiliiy  pervades  his  gospel,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
either  of  the  preceding ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  -believe  that  the  namuive 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  were  composed  without  tears.  Such  strokes  of  pathos,  such 
touching  simplicity,  sucli  minuteness  of  detail,  without  puerility  or 
redundance,  characterize  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events,  as 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  felt  himself  a  party  con- 
cerned ;  who,  with  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  wrote 
still  more  from  his  heart  than  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  be  envied 
who  can  peruse  these  inimitable  narratives  without  being  moved :  the 
author  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  he  describes ;  we 
listen  to  the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  principal 
actors ;  and  while  he  says  nothing  of  himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole 
interior  of  his  character.  We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so  much 
to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle  as  to  that  of  the  most  amia- 
ble of  men. 

The  selection  of  his  materials  is  such  as  it  were  natural  to  expect 
from  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;  for,  while  the  other  evangelists 
direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  relates 
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hi»  sentiments  and  discourses.  The  preceding  evangelists  content 
themselves,  for  the  most  p;irt,'with  exhibiting  his  human  history,  io 
the  record  of  those  facts  which  established  the  truth  of  his  doctripe 
and  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  John  comtnehces  from  an  earlier  date, 
draws  back  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  shows  us  the  subject  of  his  his- 
tory* subsisting  before  all  worlds,  presiding  in  the  work  of  creation  and 
providence. 

It  is  from  this  apostle  we  learn  most  fully  the  state  of  the  contro-  ' 
versy  between  our  Lord  and  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  in  the  course  of 
which  we  have  continual  occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and  de.t- 
terity,  the  subtlety  and  profundity  displayed  in  various  discourses, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion.  He  expatiates 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  last  interview  between  'Christ  and  his 
disciples ;  where  he  assures  them  of  his  luialterable  attachment,  and 
exerts  himself  to  console  their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and 
dispel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  again,  when  their 
joy  should  be  such  as  no  man  should  take  from  them.  He  either  en- 
tirely omits,  or  passes  rapidly  over  the  transactions  recorded  by  the 
other  evangelists ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion^ 
he  lingers  and  dwells  upon  the  circumstances  6f  that  awful  tragedy 
with  a  minijteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  with  his  name,  the  topic  on  which  he 
chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in  its  sublimer  form,  constitutes  the 
moral  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  very  sum  and  substance  of 
true  religion.  His  heart  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  subject. 
Written,  as  is  supposed,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they  breathe 
is  that  of  a  father  inculcating  on  his  children  the  cultivation  of  every 
virtue,  and  especially  of  mutual  affection,  with  that  neglect  of  order 
and  arrangement,  and  those  reiterations  and  overflowings  of  tender 
importunity  which  are  suhed  to  such  a  character.  Instead  of  assuming 
an  air  of  superiority,  in  his  first  epistle  he  suppresses  his  name ;  and 
in  the  two  last  takes  to  himself  a  title  common  to  every  Christian 
pastor.  He  is  not  stitisfied  with  styling  his  converts  children, — he 
styles  them  HtUe  children  ; — Little  children^  keep  yourselves  from  idols; 
which  reminds  nie  of  a  beautiful  anecdote  related  by  Eusebius,  that 
when  he  was  too  much  oppressed  with  infirmity  to  permit  him  to  excN 
cise  his  public  ministry  any  longer,  he  was  accustomed  to  be  carried 
into  the  church ;  and  afler  stretching  forth  his  ii  eble  arms,  and  crying, 
J4ittk  children^  love  one  another^  to  retire  from  the  assembly.  So 
deeply  was  he  imbued  with  the  seraphic  love  of  the  bosom  on  which 
be  leaned,  that  it  remained  unimpaired -amid  the  decays  of  na^ire  and 
the  eclipse  of  intellect. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  single  incident, 
from  his  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  our  Lord,  he  possessed  an  impetuous  and  eager  spirit,  not 
always  restrained  by  tlie  wisdom  that  is  from  above ;  but  in  maturer 
years  it  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  given  place  to  none  but  benign 
afl'ections.     His  meekness  and  tenderness,  however,  were  never  in- 
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dulged  at  the  expense  of  truth,  his  adherence  to  which  was  inviolable  | 
nor  did  he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any  attempt  to  cor- 
rapt  it;  insomuch  that  I  can  easily  believe  an  anecdote  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  on  his  entering  a  public  bath,  and  finding  the  notorious 
heresiarch  Cerinihus  there,  he  left  it  with  precipitation,  exclaiming, 
**  Let  U9  flee  from  this  place,  lest  it  fall  and  crush  that  enemy  of  God  !** 
His  benevolence  spent  itself,  not  in  a  hollow  add  nnmeaniitg  complai- 
sance to  the  impugners  of  the  gospel,  but  in  efibrts  to  convert  theni ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  he  loved  his  fellow-creatures,  was  his  anxiety 
to  preserve,  unimpaired  and  unmixed,  the  doctrine  by  which  they  were 
to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  character  of  this  eminent  apostle 
Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert 
to  a  few  indications  of  the  preference  with  which  he  was  honoured. 
On^ perusing  the  evangelists,  it  appears  that  he  was  invariably  selected 
by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  Uuree  who  were  present  in  the  most  retired 
scenes  of  his  life,  on  .the  mount  of  transfiguration,  in  the  house  of 
f  airus,  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Whoever  else  were  absent, 
John  was  sure  to  share  his  most  confidential  moments,  and  to  witness 
his  most  secret  joys  and  conflicts.  At  the  paschal  supper,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  widi  so  much  eagerness  as  the  appointed  season 
for  a  more  unreserved  disclosure  of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made 
before,  he  placed  John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner  that  liis  head 
oaturall/  rested  on  his  bosom.  Through  him  it  was  that  the  rest  of 
the  disciples  applied  to  our  Jjord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him.  But  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  preference  bestowed 
upon  John  arises  from  his  being  chosen  io  take  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  after  his  decease.  The  circumstance  is  related  with  inimitable 
simplicity  and  beauty.  No  sooner  was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the 
cross  than  he  sees  his  mother  standing  by  along  with  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved :  to  the  mother  he  said,  Beliold  thy  son ;  to  John,  Behold  thy 
mot?i€r:  and  from  that  moment  John  took  Jier  to  his  own  house.  Wha< 
a  rebuke  to  that  proud  am!  false  philosophy  which  pretends  to  extin- 
guish the  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  erect  its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of 
humanity!  By  committing  to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a 
deposite,  he  gave  him  a  stronger  demonstration  of  his  esteem  than  bj 
•  wlioie  volume  of  panegyric. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  continued  to  receive  from 
Us  Bavioiu-  similar  proofs  of  his  preference.  Preserved  amid  a  violent 
«Dd  bloody  persecution,  he  was  permitted  (such  is  the  universal  tradi- 
lion  of  the  church)  to  survive  the  rest  of  Uie  apostles,  to  witness,  in  the 
dcstruelion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  hs  inhabitants,  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  predictions,  and,  finally,  to  close  a  life  extended  to 
•a  extreme  old  age  in  peace  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Nor 
vat  this  the  only  distinction  he  enjoyed.  To  him  it  was  given  to  coi^ 
i«y  to.  the  churches  of  Asia,  among  whom  he  dwelt,  repeated  mes- 
msgtz  from  his  a8(!ended  Lord  to  behold  his  glory,  ai|d  to  catch  ih9 
laal  accents  of  inspiration.  To  him  it  was  given,  not  only  to  rccQrd 
Ifae  liie  of  the  Skkviour  in  comnooa  with  the  other  evaagelists,  but  ID 
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transmit  to  future  ages  the  principal  events  and  vicissitudes  which 
%haU  befall  the  church  to  the  end  of  time,  in  a  series  of  visions  which 
revived  the  spirit  and  manner,  and  more  than  equalled  the  sublimity 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Endowed  with  a  genius  equally  simple  and 
sublime,  he  mingles  with  ease  among  the  worshippers  before  the 
throne,  communes  with  beings  of  the  highest  order,  and  surveys  the 
splendours  of  the  celestial  temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched. 
The  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  order  and  succession  of  inspired 
men  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  him  a  high  distinction ;  for 
while  Moses  l(^ads  the  way,  John  brings  up  the  rear  of  that  illustrious 
company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  to  which  your  attention  is  directed, 
I  was  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  mel- 
ancholy event  which  has  depnved  you  of  your  beloved  pastor.  It 
appeared  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  character,  nor  am  I  appre- 
hensive of  encountering  contradiction  when  I  affirm,  that  among  his 
numerous  acquaintance  an  entire  unanimity  will  be  felt  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  readily  confessed,  that  his  piety  was  of  the  same' mould  and 
complexion  with  that  which  distinguished  the  beloved  disciple.  In 
the  attempt.  I  shall  make  to  delineate  his  character,  let  me  not  be  sus- 
pected of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  impart  any  information  to 
y<wi,  on  whose  minds  his  virtues  have  made  that  indelible  impression 
which  is  far  -above  the  power  of  words.  It  is  solely  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  his  example  and  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions,  that  it  appears  to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  which  contributed  to  render 
him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  Christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it  rises  to  such  a 
height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an  object  of  general  attention,  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion ;  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
observation  of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory,  and  transmit 
through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection,  however  faint,  of 
its  living  lustre.  By  enlarging  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we 
are  encompassed,  it  is  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire 
of  imitation ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without  its  uset 
by  checking  the  levity  and  correcting  the  pride  and  presumption  of  the 
human  heart. 

Doctor  Ryland  was  bom  January  29,  1753,  at  Warwick,  where 
his  venerable  father  exercised  his  ministry  for  some  years ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Northaroptori. 

The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  his  infancy  is  his  early 
progress  i.i  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  such,  that  he  re<id  a 
(thapter  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  celebrated  Hervey,  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  About  his  thirteenth  year  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  concern ;  and  without  any  tiling  very  singular  in  his 
experience,  his  conviction  ripened  intjo  genuine  conversion,  and  he  was 
baptized  on  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the 
request  of  the  church  he  began  to  exercise  his  ministetial  gifts  in  liis 
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seventeenth  year ;  and  afler  continuing  to  assist  his  fntlier  for  sotne 
years,  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  with  him  in  the  year  1781.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  for  si^me  time ;  when,  on  his  father^s  remoral 
from  Northampton,  he  became  sole  pastor  until  the  year  1793,  when 
he  receive<l  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  joint  offices  of  president  of 
the  Bristol  Education  Society  and  pastor  of  Broadmead.  Iluw  he 
conducted  himself  in  the  6rst  scene  of  his  labours  many  living  wit- 
nesses can  attest;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during  that  period 
was  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.  During  his  residence  at  North- 
ampton, he  was  tn  labours  more  abundant ;  far  from  confinhig  his 
ministry  to  a  single  spot,  he  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide  cucle, 
preaching  much  in  the  surrounding  villages ;  and  tliough,  on  his  remo 
val  to  Bristol,  his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his  ministerial  exer- 
tions less  frequent,  he  may  justly  be  considered,  on  the  wfiole,  as  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  wlsole 
career,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  und  ninety-one  ser- 
mons, and  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct  places. 

If  as  a  prea<;hcr  he  never  attained  the  highest  summit  of  popularity, 
he  was  always  heard  with  attention.  Ilis  ministry  was  replete  with 
instruction,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  an  unction  which 
rendered  it  irresistible.  As  he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elo- 
cution and  manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he  was  always 
most  esteemed  by  tho«e  who  heard  him  the  ofienest ;  and  his  stated 
hearers  rarely,  if  ever,  wished  to  exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for 
that  of  a  stranger.  His  address  was  such  as  produced  an  instanta- 
neous conviction  of  his  sincerity.  It  displayed,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  applause ;  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  eternal  realities, 
and  ready  to  pour  itself  forth  as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith 
and  obedier  je  of  his  converts.  The  effect  f»f  his  discourses,  excellent 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  was  prodigiously  heightened  by  the  venera- 
tion universally  felt  for  his  character,  ap-i  the  just  and  high  estimation 
entertained  of  his  piety.  Piety,  indeed,  was  his  distinguished  chamc- 
teristic,  which  he  possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  inconceivably 
beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  Christians.  Devotion  appeared  to  be  the 
-principal  element  of  his  being :  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  converse 
vi\\h  him  without  perceiving  how  entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind,  and 
imparted  to  his  whole  deportment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and 
sanctity,  rlifficult  for  words  to  express.  His  piety  did  not  display  itself 
1*1  a  profusion  of  religious  discourse,  nor  in  frequently  alluding  to  the 
Ulterior  exercises  of  his  mind  on  spiritual  subjects.  He  was  seldom 
known  to  speak  of  his  religious  joys  or  sorrows  :  his  ^evctional  fce»- 
ings  were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  cvaporLtc  in 
ordinary  conversation.  His  religion  appeared  in  its  fruits  ;  in  gotle 
ness,  humility,  and  benevolence ;  in  a  steady,  conscientious  periorindnce 
of  every  duty  ;  and  a  careful  abstinence  from  every  appearance, of  evl 
As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  the  asctjt'.c.  It  never  entered  Into 
his  thoughts  that  religion  was  an  enemy  tn  the  innocent  pleasures  an') 
social  endearments  of  human  life  of  whic^  he  entertained  a  high  rcliaiit 
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and  which  his  c^onstant  regard  to  the  J)city  rendered  subservient  to 
piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  inspired  and  tiie  couvictiou  wiiich 
lliey  deepened  of  the  divine  benignity*  His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme 
was  equ:illy  exempt  from  slnvisih  timidity  and  presumptuous  familiarity : 
it  was  an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatific  vision  may  be  supposed  t  to 
inspire  where  the  worshippers  veil  their  faces  in  that  presence  in  wliich 
they  r«j(HL'e  with  ecstatic  joy.  As  he  cherished  a  firm  persuasion  that 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure  the  pt-oduction  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which  the  quantity  of  natural  and 
moral  evii  permitted  to  remain  vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views  of 
the  <livine  administration  were  a  source  of  unraingled  joy ;  while  his 
profiuuid  sense  of  the  essential  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  kept  alive  those  sentiments  of  penitence  and  humility  to  which 
too  many  optimists  are  strangers.  He  feared  the  great  and  terrible 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God* 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character. 
It  was  dtipicted  on  his  countenance,  his  manners,  his  language ;  it  per- 
vaded almost  every  thing  he  said  or  did.  He  might  most  truly  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode 
in  which  it  operated  was  at  the  utmost  reitiove  from  the  shallow  expe- 
dients adopted  by  those  who  vainly  attempt  to  secure  the  praise  of  that 
qu:Uity  without  possessing  it.  It  neither,  prompted  him  to  depreciate 
his  t<ilents  nor  to  disclaim  his  virtues ;  to  speak  in  debasing  terms  of 
himself  nor  to  exaggerate  his  imperfections  and  failings.  It  taught 
him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His  readiness  to  take  the 
lowest  place  could,  only  be  exceeded  by  the  eagerness  of  all  who 
knew  him  to  assign  him  the  highest;  and  this  was  the  only  competi- 
tion which,  the  distinctions  of  life  ever  cost  him.  His  modesty  was 
such  that  the  praises  he  was  most  solicitous  to  merit  he  blushed  to 
receive;  and  never  appeared  so  disconcerted  and  embarrassed  as 
when  he  was  necessitated  to  hear  his  own  commendations.  Hence  it 
will  be  easily  inferred,  that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  reputation ;  that  it  gave  him  not  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  to  find  himself  eclipsed,  and  that  he  was  the  ardent 
admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the  mental  endowments  in  which  he  was 
most  deficient.  Though  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
his  imaginiUion,  and  was  little  distinguished  for  the  graces  of  style,  no 
one  was  ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them  wherever  tliey  were  con- 
spicuous. The  candour  and  benignity  of  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  every  kind  of  intellectual  superiority,  to  rejoice  in  every  dis- 
play of  talent  devoted  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  to  derive  exquisite 
gratification  from  the  operation  of  those  qualities  and  powers  to  which 
he  made  the  least  pretensions.  His  enjoyment  of  intellectual  repast 
was  not  impaired  by  the  consciousness  of  not  having  contributed  to 
furnish  it ;  and  his  virtue  was  thus  its  own  reward,  by  enabling  him 
to  reap  the  haivest  where  he  neither  sowed  the  seed  nor  prepaied 
Che  soil. 

Il  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was 
certainly  our  lamented  friend.     Possessed  of  a  temper  naturally  quick 
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mnd  irritable,  he  had,  by  the  aid  of  reasoTV  and  religion,  so  far  subdued 
that  propensity,  that  it  was  rarely  suffered  to  appear ;  and  when  it  did, 
it  was  a.  momentary  agitation  which  quickly  subsided  into  kindness 
and  benignity.  His  sensibility  was  exquisite.  There  were  a  nomer- 
ous  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears. 
The  bftre  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects  of  religion  was 
suffirient  to  produce  a  gush  of  tenderness ;  so  entirely  was  his  heart 
softened,  that  it  might  be  truly  styled  a  heart  of  fifink*  Nor  was  his 
sensibility  confined  to  religion.  It  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  his 
life,  producing  a  quick  and  powerful  sympathy,  not  only  with  his  own 
species,  but  with  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature,  the  properties 
of  which  he  took  great  delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the 
exquisite  contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its  presenraiion  and 
enjoyment. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling  combined  with  his  gentleness 
and  timidity,  necessarily  exposed  him  to  be  wounded  whenever  he  en- 
countered harsh  and  unfeeling  manners ;  and  from  the  same  cause  he 
was  liable  to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom  of  nnkindness^  even  where 
none  was  intended.  His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed  with  eveiy 
variety  of  temper  in  those  with  whom  he  conversed ;  and  if  his  peace 
was  less  frequently  invaded  from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence  which  his  character  so 
universnlly  inspired.'  It  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  trespass  upon 
so  much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  though  religion  in  its  ordinary 
mode  of  exhibition  commands  but  little  respect,  when  it  rises  to  the 
sublime,  and  is  perceived  to  tincture  and  pervade  the  whole  character, 
it  seldom  fails  to  draw  forth  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most  hard* 
cned  impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  find  it  difficult  to  despise  the 
man  who  manifestly  appears  to  walk  with  God,  whose  whole  system 
of  life  is  evidently  influenced  and  directed  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  The  ridicule  cpst  on  religious  characters  is  not  always 
directed  towards  their  religion,  but  more  often  perhaps  to  the  little  it 
performs  contrasted  with  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions ;  a  ridicule 
which  derives  its  force  from  the  very  sublimity  of  the  principles  which 
the  profession  of  piety  assunnes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
character  of  Dr.  Kyi  and  provoked,  on  any  occasion,  the  sneer  of  the 
infidel  or  the  scorn  of  the  ungodly. 

The  opportunities  of  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  mankind 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who  remains  inactive  till  it  is  in  his 
power  to  confer  signal  benefits  or  yield  important  services,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It  is  the 
preference  of  duty  to  inclination  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  it  is  the 
practice  of  self-denial  in  a  thousand  little  instances  which  forms  tlie 
jruest  test  of  character,  and  secures  the  honour  and  the  reward  of 
those  who  live  not  to  themselves.  Viewed  in  this  light,  our  lamented 
friend  presented  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  rarely  if  ever  surpassed 
His  whole  life  was  a  «»ries  of  acts  of  self-denial ;  his  conduct  appeared 
invariably  to  proceed  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence  and  the  sense 
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dF  duty ;  and  thobgh  not  exempt  from  the  errors  and  imperfections 
incident  to  the  present  state,  his  eye  toas  alumys  single,  his  inten* 
tions  always  uprighu  If  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection  consists 
in  a  sole  and  supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  probably  made 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  attainable  in  the  present  state,  though 
he  not  only  never  pretended  to  it,  but  held  all  such  pretensions  in 
abhorrence. 

Justice  to  his  memoiy  will  not  permit  me  to  suppress  the  mention 
of  that  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  truth  which  he  preserved  in  all 
his  words  and  actions.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  employ  those 
exa^irerations  and  colours  in  the  narration  of  facts  which  many  who 
would  shudder  at  a  deliberate  falsehood  freely  indulge ;  some  for  the 
gratification  of  their  passions  or  the.  advancement  of  their  interests, 
and  others  purely  from  the  impulse  of  vanity  and  a  wish  to  render 
their  narratives  more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more  poignant. 
Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  afHrmed  was,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended, 
as  certain  as  an  identical  proposition ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  th6 
substantial  truth  of  what  he  asserted ;  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  ii)i 
pression  he  conveyed  should  exactly  coincide,  as  well  in  its  degree  as 
in  kind,  with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be  possible,'  he  was  too 
tenacious  of  truth,  and  may  be  said  to  have  carried  his  scrupulosity 
too  far.  I  have  oflen  been~  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he 
would  fetch,  and  the  circumlocutions  he  would  have  recourse  to  in  the 
narration  of  facts,  rather  than  inciur  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation 
or  mistake. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  candour  than 
your  excellent  and  lamented  pastor.  Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  wofd,  and  attached  to  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher 
degree  than  most  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  he  extended  his 
affection  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and  was  ingenious  in 
discovering  reasons  for  thinking  well  of  many  who  widely  dissented 
from  his  religious  views.  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for  combining 
a  zealous  attachment  to  his  own  principles  with  the  utmost  liberality 
of  mind  towards  those  who  differed  from  him ;  an  abhorrence  of  error 
with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  erroneous.  He  detested  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  in  religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circum- 
scribe it  by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on  Baptism  furnishes  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  religious  controversy  should 
be  conducted  on  a  subject  on  which  the  combatants  on  both  sides  have 
frequently  d'sgraced  themselves  by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate.  How 
extraoidinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only  on  one  subject^  and  that 
confessedly  of  secondary  moment,  should  have  contended  whh  more 
fierceness  than  has  usually  befn  displayed  in  a  contest  pro  arisetfocis^ 
for  all  that  is  dear  and  important  in  Christianity !  Is  it  that  their  near 
approach  as  religious  denominations  exposes  them  more  to  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  as  adjoining  kingdoms  are  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  or 
that  it  is  the  property  of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  degree  of 
malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  point  and  directed  X>  one 
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objetH  ?  "VVhrilever  the  cause  may  be?,  the  fact  is  singular  and  greatly 
to  be  himcntcd.  He  whoie  removal  (rum  us  we  so  deeply  regret  was 
too  tliorou<y[hly  imbued  with  the  spirit  o(  Christ  to  expose  him  to  that 
snare ;  his  love  of  good  men  of  ev^ry  nation,  sect,  and  party  was 
fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it  contined  to  the  bounds  of  his 
persiHidl  knowledge  ;  it  engaged  him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  eminent  persons  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  wliDse  f.ices  he  never  saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared  for 
sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  tlie  kinudom  of 
Heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  tirst-born  will 
be  convened  before  the  throne  of  God  and  tl>c  Lamb. 

In  addition  to  his  other  excellences,  none  who  were  honoured  with 
his  iniiiuacy  will  fail  to  recollect  his  diligence  in  the  improvement  of 
time,  of  the  value  of  which  he  entertained  U)o  deep  a  sense  to  allow 
any  part  of  it  to  run  to  waste.  Uy  the  practice  of  early  rising  and  a 
inost  exact  distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  respective  employments, 
he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure  which  no  one  is  permined  to 
squander  without  severely  repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may 
possibly  arrive  too  late.  Employing  every  day  as  it  it  were  the  last, 
and  subjecting  every  portion  of  time  to  a  religious  regulation,  he 
foorked  oat  his  salvation  trithfear  ami  trembling.  From  taste  as  well 
as  from  principle  he  was  warmly  attached  to  order  and  method,  which 
he  extended  to  thj  minutest  particulars.  Thus  the  transactions  of  his 
whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on  the  turns  and  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  was  accumulating  fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and 
acquiring  new  lessons  of  prudence  and  piety. 

That  with  all  this  varied  excellence  he  united  some  imperfections 
will  be  readily  allowed;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  they  were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  imperfections^  since  they 
grew  out  of  his  natural  temperament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputetl  to  an 
obliquity  of  will  or  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  his  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  a  certain  timidity  of  spirit, 
a  proneness  to  augur  danger  where  none  existed,  which,  from  an 
-excessive  apprehension  of  doing  evil,  sometimes  arrested  his  power 
of  doing  good.  His  caution  was  extreme,  and  his  natural  aversion  to 
bold  and  hazardous  measures,  on  some  occasions,  enervated  his  reso- 
lutions and  crippled  his  elTorts.  Alive  to  the  possible  inconvenience 
resulting  from  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  his  views,  he  narrowed  his 
confidence  too  much,  lost  the  advantage  of  thit  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  he  might  easily  have  commanded,  and  in  some  of  the 
inost  trying  exigencies  of  his  life  doomed  himself  to  walk  alone.  It 
must  be  also  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  spirit  of  :iuihority,  that  he  wanted  the  power  of  assert- 
ing his  rights,  of  repressing  the  encroachments  of  petulance,  and  of 
sustaining  his  pretensions  to  rule.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his 
character  was  such,  that  it  left  him  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  those 
.who  were  conscious  they  might  abu^je  it  without  danger  of  incurring 
his  resentment.  He  not  only  carried  with  him  no  offensive^  but  he  had 
no  defensive  armour.     This  waut  of  force  and  energy  of  character. 
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%h\ch  was  his  chief  imperfection,  was  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
entirely  natunil,  but  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  an  injudicious 
motle  of  treatment  in  early  hfe,  and  to  some  severe  trials  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  whit-h  pressed  with  such  force  on  his  mind 
that  it  never  entirely  recovered  its  ehisticiiy.  He  witnessed  in  his 
excellent  fatht-r  an  excess  of  vehemence,  a  careless  intrepidity  of 
temper,  that  with  the  most  uprigl;t  intentions  involved  him  in  so  much 
distress,  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a 
contrary  one.  The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
the  regulalicm  of  his  life  was  a  determination  to  shun  every  approach 
to  what  he  had  seen  productive  of  bO  much  inconvenience;  forgetting, 
perhaps,  too  much,  that  the  opposite  to  that  which  is  wrong  is  not 
always  ri^hl.  Hence  the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too 
much  in  his  course  of  :iction,  and  he  was  more  easily  deterred  by  the 
apprehension  of  jmssible  evil  than  incited  to  action  by  the  prospect  of 
good.  In  the  words  of  an  ingenious  writer,  employed  on  a  diflerent 
occasicm,  **  there  icas  nothing  he  needed  fo  be  cautioned  against  so  much 
as  caution  itself.^''* 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  have  charged  our  excellent  friend 
wuh  a  want  of  openness  of  character.  As  far  as  such  an  imputation 
has  any  colour  of  truth,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  deficiency 
complained  of  was  in  no  degree  tinctured  with  dissimulation  or  cunning. 
It  was  partly  the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  was  acknowledged 
to  possess,  partly  of  that  gentleness  wliidi  shrunk  with  an  instinctive 
recoil  from  contention,  and  which  disposed  him,  however  his  feelings 
might  be  wounded,  to  breathe  out  his  complaints  in  the  ear  'of  friend- 
ship rather  than  demand  such  an  Explanation  or  apology  as  might 
havt-  restored  confidence  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
He  repressed  his  angej*,  but  indulged  his  grief;  and  was  accustomed 
on  such  occasions  to  conduct  himself  rather  like  a  person  wounded 
than  i)(fcnded.  Thus  the  uneasy  sensations  with  which  his  mind  was 
fraught  were  allowed  to  accumidate,  producing  not  malignity  indeed 
or  rancour,  of  which  he  was  incapable,  but  permanent  disgust.  Be 
ye  angry^  saith  the  Scripture,  and  sin  not,  A  violent  suppression  of 
the  natural  feelings  is  not  the  best  expedient  for  obviating  their  injurious 
effects ;  and  though  nothing  requires  a  more  vigilant  restraint  than  the 
emotions  of  anger,  the  uneasiness  of  which  it  is  productive  is,  perhaps, 
best  evaporated  by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression :  not  to  say 
that  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  the  repression 
of  injury,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 

Such,  and  such  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was  the  origin  of  that 
reserve  which  forms  the  most  plausible  objection  to  his  character,  and 
which,  when  closely  investigated,  will  be  considered  more  as  ?'i 
infelicity  than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed  tp  render  him  less  influ?n- 
tial,  less  ix>werful,  and  totally  disqualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whethti  '  r.c/i- 
dcred  him  much  less  amiable.     The  worst  effect  of  h  was,  that  it 

*  Aw  MorriVH  *'  l.ifb  of  l-'iille**,**  a  work  wb.'rh  coniaiM  a  most  able  «nd  aeearaM  delin<r»iVcii  al 
ite  ttbaractcr  of  Uml  eximordinar}'  umi* 
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■omeiimes  imparted  to  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingenuous  con- 
cealment,  while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of  artless  simplicitr. 
For  the  liberty  I  have  assumed  of  alludi-ng  to  the  imperfections  of  oor 
lamented  friend,  my  only  apology  is,  that  unqualified  praise  is  entitled 
to  little  credit,  and  that  the  failings  which  attach  to  the  character  of  the 
best  of  men  are  often  as  instructive  as  their  virtues. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of  his  literarj 
character  and  attainments ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  neglected  in  speak- 
ing of  the  president  of  a  theological  institute.  My  knowledge,  how- 
ever, on  this  head  is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more  than  that  he 
was  a  scholar  from  his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the  Hebrew 
language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  science,  and  that  his  reading  was  various  and  extensive. 
As  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental 
opulence  was  much  greater  than  his  modesty  would  permit  him  to 
reveal ;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  being  nearly  as 
strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them. 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  strncture  of  his  eyes,  which  were 
a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The  observations  he  made  on  various 
natural  productions,  without  the  aid  of  instruments,  were  really  sur- 
prising; and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and  magnificent  features 
of  nature.  It  gave  him  a. singular  advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter 
operations. 

But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to  which  he  bent 
the  full  force  of  his  mind,  was  theology:  not  that  theology  which  is 
built  on  human  speculation,  and  supported  by  scholastic  subtleties,  but 
that  knowledge  of  "God,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  which  shone  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well  instructed  for  th&  kingdom  of  God, 
and^  like  a  wise  householder,  was  pnahled  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  trea* 
sure  thin<rs  new  and  old.  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he  adhered 
was  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  explained  by  that  prodigy 
of  metaphysical  acumen^  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  tJhie 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  those  of  his  followers,  he  formed  f 
warm  predilection  very  early,  which  continued  ever  after  to  exer^  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  public  ministry  as  well  as  his  theological 
inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most  elevated  cop 
cepiions  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which 
it  taught  him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  Providence  and  of  errace, 
while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of  loving  God,  not  merely 
for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essentid 
to  true  religion.  Hence  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religions 
affections  which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  self  Whethci 
he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these  speculations,  and  rendered 
them  occasionally  too  prominent  in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  determine ;  it  is  certain  that  they  eftectually  secured  him 
from  the  slightest  tendency  to  Antinomiiuusm,  and  contributed  not  a 
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little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious  views.  The  two 
extremes  against  which  you  are  Well  aware  he  was  most  solicitous  to 
guard  the  religious  puhlic  were.  Pelagian  pride  and  Antinomiaii  licen-^ 
tiousness ;  the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace  of 
the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  law. 

By  the  removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ  so  able,  so  disinterested, 
so  devoted,  you  have  sustained  a  loss,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  to  repair.  A  successor  you  may 
easily  procure,  but  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  so  naturally  care 
for  your  state  ?  who,  instant  in  season  and  4mt  of  season^  is  willing  to 
impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel^  but  his  oton  soul  also^  because  ye  are 
dear  unto  him  ?  You  may  hear  ihe  same  truths  from  other  lips,  sup- 
ported by  illustrations  and  arguments  equally  clear  and  cogent :  the 
same  duties  inculcated  by  similar  motives  ;  but  where  will  yon  find 
them  enforced  and  recommended  by  an  example  equally  elevated,  an 
affection  equally  tender?  Where  will  you  look  for  another  whose 
whole  life'  is  a  luminous  commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can 
invite  you  to  no  heights  of  piety  but  what  you  are  conscious  he  has  him- 
self attained  ?  When  you  add  to  this  the  efiect  of  a  residence  among 
you  of  above  thirty  years,  during  which  he  became  the  confidential 
friend  of  your  parents,  the  guide  of  your  youth,  and  ader  witnessing 
the  removal  of  one  generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoured  in« 
strument  of  raising  up  another  in  their  room ;  when  you  reflet;t  on  the 
continued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  piety  which  proceeded  for  so  long 
a  space  from  this  burning  and  shining  light,  you  must  be  convinced 
that  your  loss  is  irreparable.* 

The  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose  labours  you  have  90 
long  enjoyed,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  church.  It  is  an  event 
which  no  living  generation  can  witness  more  than  once;  and  it  surely 
calls  upon  you  to  consider  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  such 
advantages,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  in  the  final  day 
of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall  meet  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge ;  he  to  give  ati  account  of  his  ministry,  you  of 
its  effect  on  your  character.  In  relation  to  him  the  event  is  not  doubt* 
ful.  He  has  finished  his  course^  Jte  has  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there 
remains  for  Mm  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  Christ  tike  righteous 
Judge  will  give  him  on  tltcU  day.  Would  to  God  the  issue  were  equally 
eertain  and  equally  happy  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  long  enjoyed 
tlie  benefit  of  such  a  ministr}' !  That  such  will  be  the  issue  with  re« 
spect  to  many  who  compose  this  auditory  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  with 
what  inconceivable  joy  will  he  witness  the  felicity  which  awaits  them, 
while  he  presents  them  before  the  throne,  saying,  Heie  am  /,  and  the 
children  which  thou  hast  given  me !  With  what  delight  will  they  renew 
the  intercourse  which  death  had  interrupted,  and  retrace  together  the 
steps  of  their  mysterious  pilgrimage !  while  the  gr.ititude  they  will 
experience  towards  him  who  was  instrumental  in  conducting  th(;iii 

«  Tbe  church  wiiieiy  MMurlit  for  ft  Micfenor  t>  tlietr  ezcellant  pacitor  in  tlw  9  ;thor  or  Mits  (^  q 
e,  who  removed  H-om  Lutcentfr  lo  Itriittol  in  ih>>  spring  of  IS96;  but  who«e  jiliiiinibic  l;iL>Lijr4 
w«rc  tenniuaied  by  de«tL  within  Ave  yean.— Bj>. 
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thither  will  be  only  isferior  lo  that  which  they  will  feel  towards  GiK 
aiid  I  he  Lamb,  liow  triviu)  wi)l  eVery  other  distinction  then  appear» 
compared  to  the  honour  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness!  of 
having  sown  that  seed  which  shall  be  renped  in  life  evei lasting!  A 
large  portion  of  this  felicity  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  accrue  to  your  pas* 
tor  from  those  who  are  accustomed  to  assemble  within  these  walls 
but  should  it  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  shuiiid  the  event  be'  of  ' 
contrary  nature,  he  mil  be  a  swcet-sinellinv  savour  to  God^  even  in  them 
that  perish.  His  happiness  Will  be  unimpaired,  his  reward  undimin- 
ished, and  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  wont  to  contemplate  such  a 
catastrophe  will  give  place  to  sentiments  of  a  liigher  onler.  The 
tears  which  he  here  wept  over  souls  in  danger  of  perishing  will  be 
shed  no  more ;  all  his  agitation  and  anxiety  un  their  account  will  bso 
laid  to  rest;  nor  will  they  who  refused  to  constitute  his  joy  by  their 
conversion  be  suffered  to  mar  his  felicity  by  their  destruction. 

It  is  not  the  church  and  congregation  only  over  whi6h  he  presidri 
with  so  inueh  honour  that  feels  itself  interested  in  this  event,  'ihe 
sensation  which  it  has  produced  is  widely  extended,  and  has  reached 
every  part  of  this  great  arid  populous  city;  a  city  si  fi:;iently  enlight- 
ened to  comprehend  his  wortii  and  to  mo'iri  Lib  loss.  When  a 
Reynolds,  whose  munificen(!e  flowed  in  u  J'ouAand  channels,  and 
whose  example  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  p^ibiic  mind,  quitted  the 
scene  which  he  had  so  long  adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched 
-with  his  bounty,  that  a  general  sensation  should  l>e  excited  is  no  more 
than  mijbt  be  expected.  Dut  that  ihe  removal  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, ^*l»o  possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  should  produce  a  regret 
so  uni\or3uI  and  so  deep,  is  a  pleasing  homage  to  the  majcMy  of 
religion ;  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  it  exerts  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  If  blessings  are  bestowed  and  judgments 
averted  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  the  Scripture  every  Where  teaches, 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proportioned  to  the  fervour  of  faith  and 
the  perfection  of  obedience,  it  is  hnpos8*Vi!e  to  say  how  much  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place  may  be  indebtei)  to  our  excellent  friend,  by 
whose  removal  they  have  lost  a  powerful  intercessor  with  God. 

By  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and  churches  who  shared  his 
friendship  and  on  various  occasions  enjoyed  his  labours,  his  loss  will 
be  deeply  lamented,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  though  the  faithful 
dispensers  of  evangelical  instruction  may  now  bft  c^^ckoned  by  thou- 
sands, how  few  are  left  who  can  sustain  a  comp.vK^^i  with  him  in  all 
the  qualities  which  adorn  the  gospel,  and  give  the  possessor  power 
mill  God. 

That  denomination  of  Christians  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  dis* 
ttnguished  ornament  will  especially  lay  this  providence  to  heart 
Our  hands  are  weakened  this  day;  and  if  the  glory  is  not  departed 
ikni  us.  It  is  at  least  eclipsed  and  obscured.  \Ve  have  been  visited 
with  stroke  upon  stroke.  Our  brightest  lights  have  been  successively 
extinsfuishcd ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  a  Beddome,  a  Booth, 
a  Fuller,  or  a  Ryland ;  names  which  would  have  given  lustre  to  any 
denomination,  and  were  long  the  glory  of  ours.     Your  pastor  wd* 
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endeared  to  us  as  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  j^hicli  connected 
the  preseov  generation  with  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  mingled  his  counsels  and  his  prayers 
i¥ith  that  determined  band  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  human  resources, 
resolved  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor 
did  he  cease  to  his  last  hour  to  watch  over  its  progress  with  parental 
soliciiude.  The  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  between  tlvat 
lovely  triumvirate,  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Suii-lifT,  which  never  sntfered 
a  moment's  interruption  or  abatement,  was  cemented  by  their  comnmn 
attachment  to  that  object.  Of  congenial  sentiments  aod  taste,  though 
ot*  very  different  temperament  and  chanicter,  there  was  scarce  a 
thou'^ht  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they 
united  all  their  energies  in  supporting  the  same  cause;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  success  of  our  mission  is  most  to  be  ascribed 
to  tile  vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence  of  SutcliHT,  or  the  piety  of  Ryhind. 
Is  it  presumption  to  suppose  they  still  turn  their  attention  to  that 
object?  that  they  beuJ  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and 
sympathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his  associates,  content  to 
postpone  the  pleasure  which  awaits  them  on  his  arrival,  while  they 
behold  the  steady  though  gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see  at  no 
great  distance  the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas  and  shasters  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  the  cruel  rites  of  a  degrading  superstition  abhorred 
and  abandoned,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  tlie  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  his  Christ  ? 

But  by  none  will  the  removal  of  onr  excellent  friend  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  by  our  missionaries  in  India,  and  especially  by  the  venerable 
Carey,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  ministry;  a 
circumstance  which  •  he  sometimes  mentioned  with  honest  triumph, 
after  witnessing  the  career  of  that  extniordinary  man,  who,  fnim  the 
lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  without  assistance,  rose  by  dint  of 
unrelenting  industry  to  the  highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one 
of  t)ie  first  of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instrument 
of  diffusing  more  religious  knowledge  among  his  contemporaries  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  since  the  Reformation;  a  man 
who  unites,  with  the  most  profound  and  varied  attainments,  the  fervour 
of  an  evangelist,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
His  chief  consolation,  on  receiving  the  melancholy  tidings,  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world, 
where  those  who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears  will 
be  associated  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  never  more  to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men,  in  a  future  state, 
infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully, — if  an  airy  specu* 
lation,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his  convictions, 
could  inspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God!  How 
should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not 
only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  "  with  every  tear  wiped  fiora 
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their  eyes,"  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  white 
robes  and  palms  in  thvir  hands^  crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to 
God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  t!^t  Lamb, far  ever  and  ever! 
What  deliglit  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken 
together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat  apad  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves  amid 
the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beati5c  vision ! 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending;  iuid  if  there  is  a 
law  from  whose  operation  none,  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys 
their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another  not  less  certain 
or  less  powerful  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss, 
to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  nature  are 
not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thins  presses  on  towards  eternity ; 
from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all 
the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Meanwhile  heaven 
i»  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  hs  nature,  is  enriching 
itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom 
whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving  nothing  for  the  last 
4re  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
every  thing  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  be  gathered 
and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  world  to  adorn  that  eternal  city 
'  which  hath  no  need  of  tJie  sun  neither  of  the  morm  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  tlic  light  thereof  Let 
us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither;  let  us  seek  the  things  that 
are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish, 
and  ^hich  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that 
in  which  we  are  invited  tp  dwell  for  ever.  Let  us  follow  in  the  track 
of  those  holy  men  who  together  with  your  beloved  and  faithful  piistor 
have  taun^ht  us  by  their  voice  and  encouraged. u$  by  their  example, 
that,  laying  aside  every  xDtight  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  us,  toe 
may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  While  every  thing 
within  us  and  around  us  reminds  us  o{  the  approach  of  death,  and 
concurs  to  teach  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest,  let  us  hasten  our  prepara- 
tions for  another  world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace  whicli  alone 
can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our  desires  have  too  long  waged 
with  our  destiny.  When  these  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  that 
which  the  will  of  heaven  renders  unavoidable  shall  become  our  choice, 
all  thinjrs  will  be  ours ;  life  will  be  divested  of  its  vanity,  and  death 
of  its  terrors.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  he  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness^ 
booking  for  and  hasting  to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the 
keavpus,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  meh 
Hnth  fervent  heat?  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  lookfof 
•ew  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in  *j}hich  dwelleih  righteousness 
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or 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATION. 


Dear  Brethren, 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  many  and  great  thanks  to  render  to  our  common  God  and 
Father,  for  preserving  us  through  another  year,  and  permitting  us  once 
more  to  ussemhle  ourselves  together.  We  have  too  often  experienced 
your  candour  and  good-will  to  doubt  of  your  bearing  with  us  wliile  we 
exhort  you  with  all  earnestness  and  sinrerity.  ^^    i 

You  will  remember,  brethren,  the  dignity  of  the  dispensation  under  .     'Im^ 

which  you  live ;  that  it  is  not  the  institution  of  man,  but  the  wise  and 
gra€Mous  plan  of  God  to  make  you  happy.  With  this  view  he  raised 
up  the  people  of  the  Jews,  kept  them  distinct  from  all  others,  and  gave 
ihem  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  as  might,  in  due  time,  prepare  for  -  jt^t^ 

the  display  of  the  gospel.     With  this  view  a  succession  of  priests  ^^ 

was  kept  up,  the  eye  of  prophecy  was  enlightened,  and  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  stretched  forth.  After  thus  preparing  the  way,  our 
great  Redeemer  himself  appeared  upon  the  earth,  lived  in  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  and  died  in  agony  and  disgrace.  During  the  time  of  his 
personal  ministry  he  had  every  attestation  of  Deity  in  his  favour,  and 
the  power  of  God  was  often  exerted  in  a  most  signal  manner.  After 
his  ascension,  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  and  power  was  given 
to  his  disciples  than  had  been  afforded  them  before.  They  asserted 
his  character,  and  aflirmed  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the  very 
place  in  which  he  had  been  crucified.  They  were  endued  with  a 
miraculous  skill  in  tongues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  spreading  the 
gospel  through  the  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  with  what  success 
they  did  it,  and  how,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  of  death,  they  main- 
tained their  cause,  while  many  of  them  perished  in  their  sufferings,  is 
well  known,  and  will  draw  tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude  from  all 
wjcceeding  ages. 

When  we  sec  the  Saviour  descending  from  heaven  as  a  witness  for 
God,  and  behold  his  sufferings  and  death,  we  cannot  help  being  aston- 
ished at  so  stupendous  a  scene,  and  inquiring  into  the  purpose  it  was 
intemled  to  accomplish.  One,  among  many  other  great  ends  which 
are  answered  by  it,  is  the  removing  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which 
we  are  by  nature  involved,  and  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
our  true  happiness.    If  there  be  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  it  must 
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be  of  great  imporUince  to  know  upon  what  terms  we  stand  with  hiiii» 
md  what  expectations  wp  may  form  from  him.  A  sober,  reflecting 
man  could  scarcely  feel  himself  at  ease  till  he  attained  to  some  cer- 
tainty in  points  of  so  much  consequence ;  and  yet  how  little  informa- 
tion we  can  derive  from  reason  in  inquiries  of  this  nature  may  be 
seen  from  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  those  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined ;  which,  after  all  their  researclies,  hare  not  been  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  or  to  gain  any  satisfaction.  We  may  discover, 
by  the  lighi  of  nature,  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  is  possessed  of 
all  possible  perfection.  The  works  of  God  sufficiently  display  his 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  but  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
these  in  any  particular  instance  it  leaves  us  entirely  at  a  loss.  We 
have  no  measure  which  we  can  apply  to  the  operations  of  an  infinite 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Divine  Being 
possesses  all  the  attributes  which  compose  supreme  excellence,  if  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say,  in  particular  instsmces,  what  patii  of  conduct 
nmy  best  consist  with  those  perfections  in  their  most  extensive  ope- 
ration. Indeed,  to  discover  not  only  the  leading  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  but  to  be  acquainted  beforehand  with  every  direction 
they  will  take,  would  be  fully  to  comprehend  the  Most  High.  When, 
Aerefore,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  we  attempt  to  foretel  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty  we  are  lost  in  a  maze,  and  are  obliged  to  rest 
in  vague  and  uncertain  conjectures.  This  holds  true,  more  especially, 
when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  with  respect  to  only  a 
small  part  of  creation.  In  this  case  our  uncertainty  is  doubled,  since 
we  know  that  all  the  works  of  God  form  one  vast  system,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  the  parts  must  be  subservient  to  the  administration  of  the 
whole.  But  this  situation  is  ours.  Confined  to  a  point  m  our  exist* 
ence,  ;md  limited  in  our  ideas,,  we  cannot  teit  what  relation  we  bear  to 
other  beings,  or  how  it  may  seem  fit  to  Divine  Providence  to  dispose 
of  us,  in  relation  to  those  higher  and  more  ultimate  designs  which  are 
continually  carrying  on.  Our  meanin'g  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing instance : — It  is  certain  that  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  compassionate  and  good ;  but,  if  a  number  of  creatures  render 
themselves  unhappy  by  a  wilAil  rebellion  against  him,  a  singular 
instance  would  arise.  It  would  be  imposeible  to  «ay-  whether  lb$ 
exercise  of  compassron  here  would  best  comport  with  the  highest 
goodness  and  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  general  administration  of 
Providence,  because  no  one  could  trace  every  relation  which  the  parts 
bear  to  the  whole. 

This  you  will  perceive  is  a  case  entirely  to  the  point ;  for  disorder 
and  sin  have  entered  into  the  world.  It  is  evident  things  are  turned 
out  of  their  natural  and  original  channel — that  they  are  not  what  they 
have  been,  nor  what  they  aught  to  be.  Men  have  corrupted  their  way. 
A  change  so  singular  in  the  creation — a  situaiion  so  striking,  and  so 
little  to  be  apprehended  under  the  government  of  a  holy  and  perfect 
Being,  naturally  leads  us  to  look  for  a  revolution  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  In  such  a  state,  some  new  and  awful  interposition  of 
the  Divine  hand  might  well  be  expected.     There  is  something,  at  the 
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same  time,  in  the  idea  of  having  provoked  the  displeasure  of  God* 
when  seriously  thought  of,  too  heavy  for  the  heart  of  man  to  bear. 
We  cannot  leave  his  presence,  we  caimot  resist  his  power,  we  cannot 
evade  his  stroke  Hence  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  had  their  fears 
awakened,  and  have  taken  a  gloomy  survey  of  an  hereafter.  They 
law  death  busy  around  them,  carrying  their  fellow-creatures  out  of 
iheir  sight.  Anxious  and  fearful  for  themselves,  they  sought  for  them 
in  the  dreams  of  poetic  illusion,  and  followed  them  in  the  gloomy 
^sions  of  unenlightened  fancy.  They  found  that  life  was  filled  with 
vanity  and  sorrow ;  they  knew  not  but  death  would  extinguish  their 
Existence,  or  transmit  them  to  still  greater  misery.  They  had  just 
fight  enough  dimly  to  show  them  the  Judge  of  the  universe  seated  on 
his  throne,  in  wrath,  clouded  with  darkness,  and  beset  with  judgments. 
They  had  no  certain  access  to  him — ^no  acceptable  worship  to  pay 
him — no  assurance  that  their  prayers  would  be  answered,  or  their  sins 
forgiven  them.  They  saw  not  the  issue  of  things,  nor  could  they 
take  any  lengthened  view  of  futurity.  They  knew  not,  therefore,  hovf 
to  cherish  any  great  hopes,  to  fonh  any  high  and  extensive  plans; 
ihey  were  confined  to  the  present  moment,  and  all  beyond  it  was 
covered  with  confusion  and  horror.  You  will  not,  my  brethren,  think 
this  description  overwrought,  if  you  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
&pistte  to  the  Roma'ns. 

Herein  then  appears  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Christie 
dispensation.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  it  rises  like  the  sun  in  its 
itrength,  and  all  these  gloomy  shades  melt  aw^y,  and  are  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  it.  It  no  longer  leaves  us  to  the  conjectures  of  reason^ 
Which  has  always  erred,  nor  to  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men ;  but 
nil  it  declares  it  confirms  by  the  authority  of  God.  The  truths  if 
discovers  were  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  who  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  his  Father  from  eternity,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
counsels,  and  created  all  his  workR.  It  raises  no  hopes  within  but 
what  are  built  upon  the  promise  and  oath  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  In 
the  mystery  of  Christ*s  incarnation,  who  was  God  as  well  as  man,  in 
the  humiliation  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  behold 
^e  most  stupendous  instance  of  compassion ;  while  at  the  same  mo« 
toient  the  law  of  God  received  more  honour  than  it  could  have  done 
by  the  obedience  and  death  of  any,  or  of  all  his  creatures.  Mereif 
4Md  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  httt>lf  kissed  eadk 
other.  In  this  dispensation  of  his  grace  he  has  rei^ched  so  far  beyond 
bur  highest  hopes  that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  be  assured  that  h«^ 
will  with  it  freely  give  us  all  things.  Access  to  God  is  now  opened 
at  all  dmes,  and  from  all  places ;  and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it,  h# 
has  promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  to  help  their  iniirmi«> 
lies.  Th6  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive 
sin ;  and  whenever  we  are  led  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake  it,  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  declared  in  the  pardon  of  it.  Dear  brethren, 
consolation  pours  itself  in  on  every  side  while  we  contemplate  the 
'ifospel,  and  refreshes  our  inmost  souls.  It  gives  us  tho  prospect  of 
car  sins  being  pardoned-H^nr  inrtfyem  accepted — oiur  very  afiUcticNS 
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turned  into  blessings — and  our  existence  prolonged  to  an  endless  dura* 
tioii.  We  see  Christianity'  indeed,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  It  has  not 
aln^ady  reached  the  great  ends  it  is  intended  to  answer,  :in4  to  which 
it  iM  constantly  advancing  At  present  it  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  seems  to  bring  forth  a  tender  and  weakly  crop;  but,  be 
assured,  it  is  of  God^s  own  right-hand  planting,  and  he  v^ill  never 
suffer  it  to  perish  It  will  soon  stretch  its  branches  to  the  river,  aod 
its  shnde  to  the  euds  of  the  earth.  The  weary  will  repose  themselves 
under  it ;  the  hungry  will  partake  of  its  fruits ;  and  its  leaves  will  be 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

You,  dear  brethren,  who  profess  the  name  of  Jesus,  wiU  delight  in 
contemf)lating  the  increase  and  grandeur  of  his  kingdom,  and  your 
expectations  will  not  deceive  you.  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  aB 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  the  religion  of  one 
age  or  of  one  nation.  It  is  a  train  of  light  first  put  in  motion  by  God, 
and  which  will  continue  to  move  and  to  spread  till  it  has  filled  the 
whole  earth  with  its  glory.  Its  blessings  will  descend,  and  its  influ- 
ence will  be  felt,  to  the  latest  generations.  Uninterrupted  in  its  course, 
and  boundless  in  its  extent,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  time  or  space. 
The  earth  is  too  narrow  for  the  display  of  its  effects  and  the  acconw 
plishment  of  its  purposes.  It  points  forward  to  an  eternity.  The 
great  Redeemer  will  again  appear  upon  the  earth  as  the  judge  and 
ruler  of  it ;  will  send  forth  his  angels,  and  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  M'inds;  will  abolish  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  and  will  place  the 
righteous  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  God  and  their  God,  of  his 
Father  And  their  Father.  If  such  be  our  religion,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness?  Yon 
are  conscious  that  a  mere  belief  of  the  Christian  revelation  will  not 
purify  the  heart  or  regulate  the  conducu  We  may  calmly  assent  to 
the  most  interesting  and  solemn  truths  of  Christianity,  and  afterward 
suffer  them  to  slide  out  of  our  minds  without  leaving  any  impression 
behind  them.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  usual  course  of  our  feelings, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  influenced  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  objects  than  by  their  weight  and  importance ;  and  that  habit  has 
more  force  in  forming  our  characters  than  our  opinions  have.  The 
mind  naturally  takes  its  tone  and  complexion  from  what  it  habitually 
contemplates.  Hence  it  is  that  the  world,  by  continually  pressing 
npon  our  senses,  and  being  ever  open  to  our  view,  takes  so  wide  a 
sway  in  the  heart.  How,  think  you,  dear  brethren,  must  we  correct 
^  this  influence,  and  by  faith  overcome  the  world,  unless  we  habitually 
turn  our  attention  to  religion  and  eternity  t  Let  us  beseech  you  then 
to  make  them  familiar  with  your  minds,  and  mingle  them  with  the 
ordinary  stream  of  your  thoughts :  retiring  oden  from  the  world,  and 
conversing  with  God  and  your  own  souls.  In  these  solemn  moments, 
nature,  and  the  shifting  scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  your  view,  and 
you  will  feel  yourselves  left  alone  with  God ;  you  will  walk  as  in  hit 
eight ;  you  will  stand,  as  it  were,  at  his  tribunal.  Illusions  will  then 
vanish  apace,  and  every  thing  will  appsar  in  its  tnie  proportion  and 
proper  colour.     You  will  estimate  homan  life,  and  the  woith'of  it,  not 
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by  fleeting  and  momentary  sensations,  but  by  the  light  of  serious  reflec- 
tion and  steady  fidth.  You  will  see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or  in 
Ihe  future  to  flatter:  its  feverish  dreams  will  subside,  and  its  enchant- 
ment be  dissolved.  It  is  much,  however,  if  faith  do  not,  upon  such 
occasions*  draw  aside  the  veil  which  rests  on  futurity,  and  cut  short 
the  interval  of  expectation.  How  often  has  she  borne  aloft  the  spirits 
of  good  men,  and  given  them  a  vision  of  better  days  and  brighter 
hopes !  They  have  entered  already  the  rest  which  remained  for  them ; 
they  have  cotm  to  an  innumerable  company  ofangeh^  to  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfecty  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all.  From  these  seasons 
of  retirement  and  religious  meditation  you  will  return  to  the  active 
scenes  of  life  with  greater  advantage.  From  the  presence  of  God  yoii 
will  come  forth  with  your  passions  more  composed,  your  thoughts 
better  regulated,  and  your  heart  more  steady  and  pure.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  benefit  of  such  exercises  is  confined  to  the  moment^ 
which  are  spent  in  them ;  for  as  the  air  retains  the  smell,  and  is  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  leaves  which  have  been  long  shed,  so  will  these 
meditations  leave  a  sweet  and  refreshing  influence  behind  them. 

If  your  religion  be  genuine,  it  will  be  often  the  source  of  the  warmest 
and  most  interesting  feelings.  It  will  be  a  spring  of  consolation 
within,  which  will  often  be  full^  and  pour  itself  forth.  If  the  gospel 
has  not  taken  a  share  in  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  if  it  has  not  moved 
the  great  springs  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  we  may  be  assured  we  have 
never  experienced  its  force.  It  is  filled  with  such  views  as  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  transport  us.  Besides,  if  we  dn  nor  feel  the  gospel. 
as  well  as  believe  it,  how  can  it  support  against  \he  overwhelming 
influence  of  what  we  do  feel !  The  world  steals  upon  us,  and  engages 
our  afiections  on  all  sides.  Its  prospects  enrapture,  and  its  pleasures 
are  seducmg  us.  Will  a  religion  which  rests  only  upon  opinion,  and 
a  conviction  at  times  extorted  from  us,  keep  us  firm  against  those 
assaults,  an^l  stem  the  force  of  a  torrent  which  never  ceases  to  flow  t 
This  can  be  done  only  by  opposing  hope  to  hope,  fdeling  to  feeling, 
and  pleasure  to  pleasure. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Christianity  does  not  more- 
purify  our  hearts  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  confine  it  to  seasons  of  worship^ 
and  to  shut  it  out  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  is  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake  to  imagine  them  so  separate  that  we  can  innocently  and 
usefully  engage  in  the  one  without  any  regard  had  to  the  other.  Our 
temporal  affairs  should  never,  indeed,  be  suflered  to  mingle  with  the 
exercises  of  religion ;  but  religion  should  always  regulate  the  conduct 
of  our  temporal  aflairs.  And  the  reascm  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
tporld  and  the  fashion  of  it  is  passing  away,  and  our  union  with  it  will 
0oon  be  dissolved;  while  the  relation  which  we  bear  to'Grod  and  to 
eternity  is  ever  the  same,  and  extends  to  all  times  and  to  all  places 
The  character  which,  as  Christians,  we  sustain  is  our  high  character ; 
and  the  hopes  which,  as  such,  we  indulge  are  our  high  hopes.  It  is 
but  reasonable,  it  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  a  desire  of  discharging 
the  one  and  attaining  the  other  should  sway  the  whole  of  our  conduct. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  think  that  this  advice  is  impracticable 
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You  will  urge  the  necessity  of  attending  to  yoor  woridly  callingB, 
#hich,  you  will  say,  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  you  give  them  the 
greater  part  of  your  time  and  attention.  Be  it  so.  Remember,  we  do 
liot  adrise  you  Co  spend  more  of  your  time  in  religion  than  in  yoor 
ordinary  concerns.  This  would  extinguish  all  human  industry.  But 
if  you  be  sincere  in  your  profession  of  religion  you  will  regulate  your 
pursuits  by  it,  and  engage  no  farther  in  any  of  them  than  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  h.  In  the  midst  of  all  your  other  concerns  you  will 
still  make  religion  the  centre  of  your  hopes  and  the  consummation  of 
your  wishes.  An  ordinary  mechanic  devotes  more  of  his  time  to  the 
labour  of  his  hands  than  to  any  other  coneera;  but  it  is  not  his 
laborious  employment  that  interests  his  heart ;  it  is  his  desire  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  and  of  warding  oft  the  inoonveniences  of  poverty 
^d  want. 

Finally,  brefhreti,  l^t  each  of  tn  examine  ouwelres  whether  we  be 
in  the  faith  of  not;  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  severest  test  to  which 
conscience  and  the  word  of  God  can  put  us.  If  we  be,  indeed,  found 
sincere,  after  thus  searching  our  hearts,  our  faith  will  grow,  more  firm 
and  our  consolations  more  steady;  or  if  it  appear  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  deceiving  and  deceived,  (awful  idea !)  we  shall  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  lifting  up  our  eyes  for  mercy,  and  of  read- 
ing our  danger  in  our  sin,  not  in  our  punishment.  But  we  hope  better 
things,  of  you^  brethren^  and  things  which  aceampamy  sahation.  We 
hope  that  you  have  Red  from  the  wrath  to  eome^  and  have  laid  hold  on 
eternal  life ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  yoii  in  a  much 
larger  assembly  at  the  great  day,  when  you  shall  have  washed  your 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  &[  the  Lamb.  Then,  brought 
(mt  of  much  tribulation^  and  redeemed  from  every  nation^  and  tongue^  and 
people^  his  elect  shall  be  gathered,  he  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  his 
God,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  Alas !  the  voice  of  individual  praise 
b  weak  and  feeble ;  but  how  will  our  hearts  swell  with  adoration  and 
dc/light,  when,  while  we  are  praising  him,  he  shall  receive  from  millionf 
of  neings  and  millions  of  worlds  the  same  incense ! 
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^  I  '  '' 


•       1*£AR  Brethren,  ;     '  *  -^     ..-i 

1  k4t  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  your  attention  on  the  present 
occasii>ii  is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  which  it  is  not  our  design  to 
discusb  in  ii  doctrinal  manner  (taking  it  for  granted  you  are  already 
eslabhtjhed  in  the  belief  of  a  divine  agency  on  the  soul,  and  have  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  efFects),  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  assist  you  in  making  a  suitable  improvement  of  what  you 
already  acknowledge  and  believe.  Assuming  it  on  the  ground  of 
revelation  for  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  which  the  regeneration  and  growth  in  holiness  of  everj'  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  primarily  imputed,  and  that  without  it  nothing  can  be 
done  or  attained  to  any  important  purpose  in  religion, — we  request 
your  candid  attention  to  a  few  hints  respecting  the  most  likely  method 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  that  blessed  influence.  To  this  we  are 
the  more  encouraged  by  remarking  the  numerous  cautions,  warnings, 
and  advices  with  which  the  mention  of  this  subject  is  joined  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  suiJicient  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  which  it  treats 
is  a  practical  doctrine,  not  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  means  op 
the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ;  but  rather  to  stimulate  us  to  ex- 
ertion, and  teach  us  how  to  exert  them  aright.  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit^ 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  y» 
are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption. 

The  Spirit,  we  must  remember,  is  a  most  free  agent,  and  though 
he  will  not  utterly  forsake  the  work  of  his  hands,  he  may  be  expected 
to  withdraw  himself  in  a  great  measure  on  being  slighted,  neglected, 
or  opposed }  and  as  our  holiness  and  comfort  depend  entirely  upon 
him,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  deportment  is  calculated  to 
invite  and  what  to  repel  his  presence. 

1.  If  we  would  wish  for  much  of  the  presence  of  God  by  his  Spirit, 
we  must  learn  to  set  a  high  value  upon  it.  The  first  communication 
of  spiritual  influence  is,  indeed,  imparted  without  this  requisite ;  for  it 
can  only  be  possessed  in  any  adequate  degree  by  those  who  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  /  am  found  of  them  that  sought  ma 
not.  But  in  subsequent  donations  the  Lord  seems  very  nmch  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  a  rule, — that  if  bestowing  liis  richest  favours  where 
he  knows  they  are  most  coveted,  and  will  be  most  prized.    The  prin- 
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ciple  whence  divine  communications  flow  is  free,  unmerited  benignity) 
but  in  the  mode  of  dispensing  its  fruits,  it  is  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  consult  his  majesty,  by  withholding  a  copious  supply  till  he 
has  excited  in  the  heart  a  profound  estimation  of  his  gifts. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  the 
gift  of  the  divine  Spirit.  While  Solomon  was  dedicating  the  temple, 
his  great  soul  appears  to  have'  been  |»ut  into  a  rapture  at  the  very  idea, 
that  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  should  deign 
to  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth.  How  much  more  should  each  of 
us  be  transported  when  he  finds  the  idea  realized,  by  his  own  heart 
having  become  the  seat  of  the  divine  presence !  There  are  two  con- 
sidenitions  drawn  from  Scripture  which  assist  us  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  this  blessing. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  great  promise  of  the  Christian  dispensar 
tion,  and  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  us  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  did  to  pioUs  JeWs.  They  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  in  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  now  that  event  is  past  we  are 
waiting  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the 
church  has  liiiherto  enjoyed  but  the  first  fruits.  To  this  the  Saviour, 
after  his  resurrection,  pointed  the  expectatiofi  of  his  apostles  as  ««m- 
))hatically  the  ][)romise  of  the  Father,  which  they  were  to  receive  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  days ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished  at  the  dkj 
of  Pentecost,  we  find  Peter  insisting  on  it  as  the  most  illustrious  proof 
of  his  ascension,  as  well  as  the  chief  fhiit  that  converts  were  to  reap 
from  their  repentance  and  baptism.  Repent  and  be  baptised^  said  he, 
wery  one  ofyou^  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for  the  remission  of  9inS^ 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  (that 
is,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit]  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  <M 
that  are  afar  off^  even  as  many  as  th^  Lord  your  God  shall  ealL  The 
apostle  Paul  places  it  in  a  similar  light  when  he  tells  us,  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  laio^  having  been  rhade  a  cursf  for 
us,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  gentiles:  and 
in  what  that  blessing  consists  he  informs  us,  by  adding,. <^  toe  mighi 
receive  the  promise  of  th9  Spirit  by  faith.  On  this  account,  probably, 
he  is  styled  the  Spirit  ofpromisr,  that  Spirit  of  promise,  the  Spirit  SO 
often  promised ;  in  the  communication  o^  whom  the  promises  of  God 
so  centre  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  aum  and  substance  of  all 
the  promises. 

Another  consideration  which  evinces  the  supreme  importance  of  this 
gift  is,  that  in  the  esteem  of  our  Lord  it  was  more  than  a  compensil- 
cion  to  his  disciples  for  the  loss  of  his  bodHy  presence ;  so  much  sup^ 
rior  to  it,  that  he  tells  them  it  was  expedient  he  should  leave  them  'th 
order  to  make  way  for  it : — If  I  go  not  away,  the  Spirit  will  not  cofhe  ; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Great  as  the  advantage 
they  dcirived  from  his  society  were,  they  yet  remained  in  a  state  of 
minority;  their  views  were  contracted,  then-  hearts  full  of  earthff 
adhesions,  and  a  degree  of  carnality  and  prejudice  attended  th^nW 
which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Spirit  only  to  remove.  From  his  mor« 
ample  and  eflfectual  teaching  a  great  inereaae  of  knowl^ge  wks  !• 
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9^»rue,  to  qualify  them  for  their  work  of  beaiing  lyitness  to  Christ* 
^d  a  poWernil  energy  to  go  forth  which  was  to  render  their  m-jiistry, 
though  in  themselves  so  much  inferior,  far  more  successful  than  the 
personal  ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  consequence' of  his  agency,  the 
apostles  were  to  become  enlightened  and  intrepid,  and  the  wotIJ  con- 
vinced. /  have  many  things  to  say  to  you^  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
90W.  But  when  the  Spirit  of.  truth  is  come^  he  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth*  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin^  of  righteousness^  and  ofjuds- 
ment.  Accordingly,  after  his  descent,  we  find  the  apostles,  strangely 
transformed:  an  unction,  a  fervour,  a  boldness  marked  their  char- 
acter lo  which  they  had  hitherto  b<3en  strangers ;  and  such  conviction 
attended  their  preaching,  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  part  of  the  world 
sunk  under  the  weapons  of  their  holy  warfare.  Nor  is  there  any  pre- 
puce for  alleging  that  this  communication  was  confined  lo  miraculous 
gifls,  since  it  is  asserted  to  be  thai  Spirit  which  should  abide  in  them 
^r  ever,  and  by  which  the  church  should  be  distinguished^ from  the 
world.  He  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  could  not 
receive^  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but^  it  is  added, 
ye  know  him^^for  lie  dwclleth  in  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.     ' 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spirit  for  the  first  formation  of  the  divine 
life,  so  it  is  he  who  alone  can  maintam  it  and  render  it  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  is  his  ofKce  to  actuate  the  habits  of  grace  ^yhere  they 
are  already  planted ;  to  hold  our  souls  in  life,  and  to  strengthen  us 
that  we  may  walk  up  and  down  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  his 
office  to  presetit  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  the  truths  which  relate  to 
(he  mediation  of  Ohrist  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  so  penetrating 
find  transforming  a  manner  as  to  render  them  vital,  operating  princi- 
ples, the  food  and  the  solace  of  our  spirits.  Without  his  agency,  how- 
ever mtrinsically  excellent,  they  will  to  us  be  mere  dead  speculation, 
an  inert  fnass :  it  is  only  when  they  are  animated  by  his  breath  that 
they  become  spirit  and  life. 

It  is  his  office  to  afford  that  anointing  by  which  we  may  know  all 
things ;  not  only  by  a  light  which  is  merely  directive  to  the  under- 
standing, but  which  so  shines  upon  the  heart  as  to  give  a  relish  of  the 
fiweeuiess  of  divine  truth,  and  effectually  produce  a  compliance  with 
its  dictates.  It  belongs  to  him  to  seal  us  to  the  day  of  redemption  ;  to 
put  that  mark  and  character  upon  us  which  distinguishes  the  children 
of  God,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  foretaste  and  an  earnest  of  the  future 
inheritance.  And  hereby,  saith  an  apostle,  we  know  that  we  are  of 
God,  by  t/ie  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.  It  is  his  office  to  subdue 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  not  by  leaving  us  inactive  spectators  of 
the  combat,  but  by  engaging  us  to  a  determined  resistance  to  every 
sinful  propensity,  by  teaching  our  hands  to  wur  and  our  fingers  to 
fight,  so  that  the  victor)'  shall  be  ours  and  the  praise  his.  To  help  th^ 
injirmiiics  of  saints,  who  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  b^ 
making  intercession  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  ie 
an  important  branch  of  his  office,  lie  kindles  their  desires,*  gives 
tlieni  a  glimpse  of  the  fulness  of  God,  that  all-comprehending  good ; 
and  by  exciting  a  relish  of  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  the  ineffablp 
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'pleasure  which  springs  from  nearness  to  God,  disposes  them  to  the 
fervent  and  effectual  prayer  which  availeth  much.  In  short,  as  Christ 
is  the  way,  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Spirit  is  the  fountain  of  all 
the  light  and  strength  which  enable  us  to  walk  in  that  way.  Lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  in  ascribing  so  much  to  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  we  dimuiish  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  Redeemer,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  reuiarl^  that  the  tendency  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, rightly  understood,  will  be  just  the  contrary,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures constantly  remind  us  that  the  giA  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fruit 
of  his  mediation  and  the  purchase  of  his  death.  It  was  his  inter- 
posing  as  Emanuel,  God  toith  us^  to  repair  the  breach  between  man 
and  God,  that  prevailed  upon  the  Father  to  communicate  the  Spirit  to 
such  as  believe  on  him,  and  to  intrust  the  whole  agency  of  it  to  his 
^hands.  As  the  reward  of  his  sufferings  he  ascended  on  high,  and 
received  gifts  for  men,  of  which  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Spirit  is  the 
principal,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  thein.  The  bestow- 
nient,  in  every  instance,  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  church, 
looks  back  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  tis  the  root  and  principle 
whence  it  takes  its  rise,  and  consequently  is  calculated  to  enlarge  qui 
conceptions  of  his  office  and  character,  as  the  copiousness  of  the  streams 
evinces  the  exuberance  of  the  fountain.  To  him  the  Spirit  was  first 
given  above  measure ;  in  him  it  resides  as  in  an  mexhaustible  spring, 
to  be  imparted  in  the  dispensation  of  his  gospel  to  every  member  of 
his  mystical  body,  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  his  grace,  and  the 
ends  of  his  death.  It  is  his  Spirit,  called  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  essential  union  which  subsists 
between  the  persons  of  dje  Godhead,  but  because  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing it  was  ascertained  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

2.  If  we  would  wish  to  enjoy  much  of  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  we  must  seek  it  by  fervent  prayer.  There  are  peculiar  encour- 
agements held  out  in  the  word  of  God  to  this  purpose.  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened 
unto  you.  To  illustrate  the  readiness  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  bestow 
this  blessings  our  Lord  borrows  a  comparison  from  the  instinct  of 
parental  affection,  which  prompts  a  parent  to  give  with  alacrity  good 
things  to  his  children.  He  will  not  merely  supply  his  wants,  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  him  to  do  with  respect  to  a  stranger,  but  he 
will  do  it  with  feelings  peculiar  to  the  parental  relation,  and  will  expe- 
rience as  much  pleasure  in  conferring  as  the  child  in  receiving  his 
favours.  It  is  thus  with  our  neavenly  Father :  he  delights  h\  exer- 
cising kindness  to  his  children,  and  especially  in  promoting  their  spir- 
itual welfare.  He  gives  not  merely  with  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  but 
with  the  heart  of  a.  father.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  relating  the 
preceding  discourse,  while  one  evangelist  makes  express  mention  of 
the  Spirit,  another  speaks  only  of  good  things,  intimating  that  the 
communications  of  the  Spirit  comprehend  whatever  is  good.  Other 
things  may  or  may  not  be  ultimately  beneficial :  they  are  either  of  a 
doubtful  nature  in  themselves,  or  are  rendered  so  by  the  propensity 
our  corruption  gives  us  to  abuse  them.     But  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
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by  hs  efficacy  in  subduing  that  corruption,  must  be  invariably  beneficial  t 
h  18  such  an  immediate  cmanatbn  from  God,  the  fountain  of  blessed- 
ness, that  it  can  never  fail  of  bcmg  intrinsically,  essentially,  and  eter- 
nally good.  It  is  also  deserving  our  attention,  that  the  uijunction  of 
seeking  it  by  prayer  is  prefaced  by  a  parable  construoted  on  purpose 
to  teach  us  the  propriety  of  iu*ging  our  siiit  with  importunity.  In  im- 
ploring other  gills  (which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  submission,)  it 
IS  still  a  great  point  of  duty  to  moderate  our  desires,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  disappointment,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
IS  possible  the  things  we  are  seeking  may  neither  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God  nor  to  our  iStimate  benefit ;  for  who  knoweth,  what  is  good  for 
a  man  all  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life  ?  But  when  we  present  our 
requests  for  a  larger  measure  of  his  grace  we  labour  under  no  such 
uncertainty,  we  may  safely  let  forth  dl  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of 
our  sjurits,  since  our  desires  are  fixed  upon  what  is  the  very  knot  and 
juncture  where  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  his  creatures 
arc  indissolubly  united.  Desires  after  grace  are,  in  fact,  desires  after 
God ;  and  how  is  it  possible  they  can  bo  too  vehement  or  intense,  when 
directed  to  such  an  object  ?  His  gracious  presence  is  not  like  the 
limited  goods  of  this  life,  fitted  to  a  particular  crisis,  or  adapted  to  a 
special  exigency  in  a  fluctuating  scene  of  things ;  it  is  alike  suited  to 
all  times  and  seasons,  the  food  of  souls,  the  proper  good  of  man  under 
every  aspect  of  Providence,  and  even  the  exchange  of  worids.  My 
soulj  said  David,  panteth  cfter  God^  yea^for  the  living  God.  My  soul 
follometh  hard  cfter  thee :  thy  right  hand,  upholdeth  me.  The  most 
eminent  effusions  of  the  Spirit  we  read  ot  in  Scripture  were  not  only 
afibrded  to  prayer,  but  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
that  exercise  was  performed.  Thie  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghqst,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  while  the  disciples  were  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ;  and  after  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  and  John,  who  being-  dis- 
robsed,  went  to  their  own  company.  While  they  prayed,  the  place  where  ' 
ihey  were  assembled  teas  shaken  with  a  mighty  wind^  and  they  were  all 
Jilted  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  a  new  l^ieart  and  a  new  spirit  are 
promised  in  Ezekiel,  it  is  added,  /  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel^  to  do  it  for  them. 

3.  Habitual  dependence  on  divine  influence  is  an  important  duty. 
This  may  be  considered  as  opposed  to  two  things ;  first,  to  depending 
on  ourselves,  to  the  neglect  of  divine  agency ;  next,  to  despondency 
and  distrust.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  has  condescended  to  take  the 
conduct  of  souls,  it  is  unquestionably  great  presumption  to  enter  upon 
duty  in  the  same  manner  as  if  uq  such  assistance  were  needed  or  to  be 
expected ;  and  the  result  will  be  as  with  Samson  who  said,  /  will  go 
forth  and  shake  myself  as  in  time  past^  while  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  heavenly  influence  in  speculation,  and  another  thing  so  to  realize 
and  to  feel  it  as  to  say  from  the  heart,  /  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God.  A  mere  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  Spirit  must 
concur  in  the  production  of  every  good  work  (an  assent  not  easily 
withheld  without  rejecting  the  Scriptures),  falls  very  short  of  the  prac- 
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ticftl  bomage  due  fr^nn  feeble  worms  to  so  great  an  Agent,;  lod  a  i 
solemn  and  explicit  acknevledgmeat  of  entire  dependence  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  When  jou  engage  in  prayer  or  in  any  other 
duty,  endeavour  to  enter  upon  it  wiih  ajBerious  and  deliberate  recolleo* 
tjon  of  your  need  of  the  l^rit.  Let  the  consciousness  of  your  weak- 
ness and  insi^fficiency  foreveiy  good  work  be  a  sentiment  rendered 
iamiliar  to  your  minds  and  deeply  impressed  on  your  hearts. 

But  while  we  recommend  this,  there  is  another  extreme  against 
which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  gu;ird  you,  and  that  is,  a  disposition  to 
despondenc^y  and  distrust.  ^  We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  assistance  you  need  is  most  free  and  gratuitous,  neither  given  to 
our  deservings  nor  flowing  from  any  natural  connexion  subsisiing 
between  our  endeavours  and  the  exertion  of  divine  agency.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
either  faith  or  prayer  should  have  an  intrinsic  efficacy  in  drawing 
down  influence  from  heaven.  There  is,  however,  a  connexion  estab^ 
lished  by  divine  vouchsafement,  which  entitles  believeiB  to  expect,  in 
the  use  of  mescus,  such  measures  of  gracious  assistance  as  are  requisite 
to  sustain  and  support  them  in  their  religious  course.  The  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  as  the  matter  of  promise  to  which  every  Christian  is  encour- 
aged to  look :  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  as 
muny  as  the  Lord  your  God  shall  call  Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  repre* 
sented  as  the  express  purpose  of  Christie  becoming  a  curse  for  us» 
that  the  pronme  of  the  Spirit  might  come  on  the  gentiles  through  faith. 
The  same  expectation  is  justified  by  the  Saviour's  own  dedaration, 
when  on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  he  stood  and  cried.  Who- 
ever is  athirst^  let  him  come  unio  me  and  drink  ;  for  he  that  beUevetk 
on  me^  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  This,  says  the 
evangelist,  he  spoke  of  the  Spirit^  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive. 

The  readiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  communicate  himself  to  true 
believers  is  also  evinced  by  the  tenor  of  evangelical  precepts :  be  ye 
strong  in  the  Lord^  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  To  command  a 
person  to  be  strong  s^ems  strange  and  unusual  language,  but  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  when  we  reflect,  that  a  portion  of  spiritual  power  is 
ready  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  duly  seek  it :  he  yeJUied  with 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  the  same  apostle,  takes  it  lor 
granted  that  a  copious  supply  is  at  hand,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires 
of  the  saints.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  precepts,  without 
supposing  an  established  connexion  between  the  condition  of  believers 
and  the  further  communication  of  divine  influence.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Paul  speaks  with  apostolic  authority,  this  I  say,  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
oaJ  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  Jude  inculcates  the 
duty  of  praying  in  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  strange  if  no  assistance 
were  to  be  obtained ;  and  as  prayer  is  a  duty  of  daily  occurrence,  the 
injunction  implies  that  it  is  ready  to  be  imparted  to  Christians,  not  by 
fits  and  starts,  or  at  distant  intervals,  but  in  a  stated,  regular  course. 

For  this  reason,  when  we  hear  Christians  complaining  of  the  habitual 
withdrawment  of  the  divme  presence,  we  are  under  the  necessitv  of 
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ascribing  it  to  their  own  fault :  not  that  we  mean  to  deny  there  is  much 
of  sovereignty  in  this  affair,  or  that  the  Spirit^  like  the  wind^  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  we  are  now  adverting 
to  the  situation  of  real  believers,  who  are  entitled  to  the  promise ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  there  is  much  of^sovereignty  exercised  even  with 
respect  to  theniy  we  apprehend  it  rather  concerns  those  influences 
which  are  consolatory  Uian  such  as  are  sanctifying ;  though  there  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  intermingled  with  every  exercise  of  genuine 
piety,  yet  it  is  manifest  some  influences  of  the  Spirit  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  comfort,  others  to  purification.  Some  are  engaged  in  the 
fixed  contemplation  of  objects  which  exist  out  of  ourselves,  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  the  excellency  of  Christ,  the  admirable  constitution  of 
the  gospel,  accompanied  with  a  delightful  conviction  of  a  personal 
interest  in  whatever  comes  under  our  view  ;  the  natural  fruit  of  which 
is  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory »  By  others,  We  are  more  immedi^ 
ately  impressed  with  a  lasting  sense  of  our  extreme  unworthiness,  and 
made  to  mourn  over  remaining  corruption  and  the  criminal  defects 
inherent  in  our  best  services. 

In  the  midst  of  such  exercises,  it  is  possible  hope  may  languish  and 
comfort  be  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  yet  the  divine  life  may  be  still 
advancing  and  the  soul  growing  in  humility,  deadness  to  the  world, 
and  the  mortification  of  her  own  will,  as  the  sap  during  winter  retires 
to  the  root  of  the  plant,  ready  to  ascend  and  produce  verdure  and 
beauty  on  the  return  of  spring.  This  is  the  toill  of  God^  even  our 
sanctificcttian ;  and  though  he  delights  in  comforting  his  people  Si  pro- 
per seasons,  he  is  much  less  intent  on  this  than  in  promoting  their 
spiritual  improvement,  to  which,  in  this  their  probationary  state,  every 
thing  is  made  subservient.  Let  us  not  then  confound  the  decay  of 
consolation  with  the  decay  of  piety,  nor  imagine  we  can  want  the  aids 
necessary  to  prevent  the  latter,  unless  we  .have  forfeited  them  by  pre- 
sumption, negligence,  and  sloth.  Whenever  Christians  sensibly  decline 
in  religion,  they  ought  to  charge  themselves  with  the  guilt  of  having 
grieved  the  Spirit ;  they  should  take  the  alarm,  repent  and  do  their 
first  works;  they  are  sufiering  under  the  rebukes  of  that  paternal 
justice  which  Grod  exercises  in  his  own  family.  Such  a  measure  of 
gracious  assistance  in;  the  use  of  means,  being  by  the  tenor  of  the 
new  covenant  ascertained  to  real  Christians,  as  is  requisite  for  their 
comfortable  walk  with  God,  to  find  it  withheld  should  engage  them  in 
deep  searchings  of  heart,  and  make  them  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left 
them  of  entering  into  rest^  they  should  appear  to  come  short  of  it.  But 
this  leads  us  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that, 

4.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  care  to 
maintain  a  deportment  suited  to  the  character  of  that  divine  agent 
When  the  apostle  exhorts  us  not  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Gody  by  which 
we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption^  it  is  forcibly  implied  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  offence,  and  that  to  oflfend  him  involves  heinous  ingrati- 
tude and  folly :  ingratitude,  for  what  a  requital  is  tliis  for  being  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption  !  and  folly,  inasmuch  as  we  may  fitly  say  on 
this,  as  Paul  ^id  on  a  diflerent  occasion,  Who  is  he  that  makethusgkA 
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hu  the  smne  thai  is  made  sorry  byusT  Have  ii6  any  other  conlbtter 
when  he  is  withdrawn  t  Is  there  a  single  ray  of  li^t  ean  Yitk  us  hi 
his  absence,  or  can  we  be  safe  for  a  moment  without  his  guidance  and 
support  ?  If  the  immense  and  infinite  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  conde- 
scension, deiens  to  take  the  conduct  of  a  worm,  ought  it  not  to  yield 
the'most  implicit  submission  ?  The  appropriate  duty  owing  to  a  faith- 
ful and  experienced  guide  is  a  ready  compliance  with  his  dictates ;  and 
how  much  more  may  this  be  expected  when  the  disparity  between  the 
parties  in  question>is  no  less  than  infinite  ?  The  language  (}( the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  describing  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  is  awfully 
monitory  to  professors  of  religion  in  every  age ;  they  rebelled  tmd  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit^  therefore. he  turned  to  be  their  enemy ^  andfimffht  against 
them.  As  we  wish  to  avoid  whatever  is  more  curious  tnan  useful,  we 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire  precisely  on  what  occasions  or  to  what  extent 
the  Spirit  is  capable  of  being  resisted :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
it  is  evident  from  melancholy  experience  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
neglect  what  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  motions,  which  is  invaria- 
bly to  produce  universal  holiness.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love^joy^ 
peace,  long'Sufferirig,  goodness,  meekness,  gentleness,  temperance,  faith  : 
whatever  is  contrary  to  these  involves  an  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  and 
is  directly  calculated  to  quench  his  sacred  influence.  From  his 
descending  on  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  as  well  as  from  many 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  the 
indulgence  of  all  the  irascible  and  malignant  passions  to  be  peculiariy 
repugnant  to  his  nature.;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  injunction  o^ 
not  grieving  ^e  Holy  Spirit  is  immediately  followed  by  a  particular 
caution  against  cherishing  such  dispositions;  let  all  bitterness  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from 
you,  with  all  malice.  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted^ 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ'' s  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
Have  you  not  found  by  experience  that  the  indulgence  of  the  former 
has  destroyed  that  self^recoUection  and  composure  which  are  so 
essential  to  devotion  1  Vindictive  passions  surround  the  soul  with  a 
sort  of  turbulent  atmosphere,  than  whfch  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  opposite  to  that  calm  and  holy  light  in  which  the  blessed  Spirit 
loves  to  dwell.  The  indulgence  of  sensual  lusts,  or  of  whatever 
enslaves  the  soul  to  the  appetites  of  the  body,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  sobriety  and  chastity,  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  must 
have  a  dhrect  tendency  to  quench  his  sacred  influences ;  wherever  such 
desires  prevail,  they  war  against  the  soul,  immerse  it  in  carnality,  and 
utterly  indispose  it  to  every  thing  spiritual  and  heavenly.  That  whidi 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  its  Author  in 
being  a  spiritual  production,  which  requires  to  be  nourished  by  divine 
meditation,  by  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 

If  you  wish  to  live  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  you  must  guard 
with  no  less  care  against  the  encroachments  of  worldly-mindeihiess, 
recollecting  we  are  Christians  just  as  far  as  our  treasures  and  om 
hearts  are  placed  in  heaven  and  no  farther.  A  heart  overcharged 
with  the  cares  of  this  world  is  as  disqualified  for  converse  with  God, 
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and  for  walking  in  the  Spirit,  as  hj  Bnrfeiting  and  drunkennesB ;  to 
which,  by  their  tendency  to  intoxicate  and  stnpify,  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance. 

How  many,  by  an  immoderate  attaclunent  to  wealth  and  by  being 
determined  at  all  events  to  become  rich,  kerne  fatUr  into  divers  foolM 
and  hurtful  lustSj  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows ! 
and  where  the  result  has  not  been  so  signally  disastrous,  a  visible 
languor  in  religion  has  ensued,  the  friendship  of  serious  Christians 
been  shunned,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  attended  with  little 
fruit  or  advantage.  As  it  is  the  design  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  sacred 
visitations,  to  form  us  for  an  habitud  converse  with  spiritual  and 
eternal  objects,  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  contract  it  than  to 
bury  our  souls  in  earth :  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  for  that  of  the  body  to  lode  opposite  ways  at  once ;  nor  can  we 
aim  at  the  things  which^^are  seen  and  temporal,  but  by  losing  sight  of 
those  which  are  unseen  and  are  eternal. 

But  tliough  a  general  attention  to  the  duties  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
careful  avoidance  of  the  sins  opposed  to  these,  i^  certainly  included  in 
a  becoming  deportment  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  perhaps  it  is  not  all  that  is 
included.  The  children  of  Grod  are  characterized  in  Scripture  by  their 
\xm^ledbythe  Spirit:  led,  evidently  not  impelled,  not  driven  forward 
in  a  headlong  course,  without  choice  o'r  design ;  but  being,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  rational  and  intelligent,  and  by  the  influence 
of  grace  rendered  spiritual,  they  are  disposed  to  obey  at  a  touch,  and 
to  comply  with  the  gentler  insinuations  of  divine  grace ;  ihey  are  ready 
to  take  thjit  precise  impression  which  corresponds  with  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  Spirit.  You  are  aware  of  what  consequence  it  is  in 
worldly  concerns  to  embrace  opportunities  and  to  improve  critical 
seasons;  and  thus,  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,, there  are  times  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  moments  of  happy  visitation,  where  much  more 
may  be  done  towards  the  advancement  of  our  spiritual  interest  than 
usual.  These  are  gales  of  the  Spirit,  unexpected  influences  of  light 
and  of  power,  which  no  assiduity  in  the  means  of  grace  can  command, 
but  which  it  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  improve.  If  the  husband- 
man is  attentive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  face  of  the  sky, 
&at  he  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine and  every  falling  shower,  how  much  more  alert  and  attentive 
should  we  be  in  watching  for  those  influences  from  above  which  are 
necessary  to  ripen  and  mature  a  far  more  precious  cropl  As  the 
natural  consequence  of  being  long  under  the  guidance  of  another  is  a 
quick  perception  of  his  meaning,  so  that  we  can  meet  his  wishes  before 
ihey  are  verbally  expressed,  something  of  this  ready  discernment, 
accompanied  with  instant  compliance,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  habitually  led  by  the  Spirit. 

The  design  of  his  operation  is  in  one  view  invariably  the  same — ^the 
production  of  holiness ;  but  the  branches  of  which  that  consists  and 
the  exercises  of  mind  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  it  are  various; 
and  he  who  is  intent  on  walking  in  the  Spirit  will  be  careful  to  fall  in 
with  that  train  of  thought  and  cherish  that  cast  of  reflection  to  which 
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he  is  especially  invited.  For  want  of  more  docility  in  this  respect  it 
is  probable  we  have  oAen  sustained  loss.  Permit  us  here  to  suggest 
two  or  three  heads  of  inquiry.  You  have  sometimes  felt  a  peculiar 
seriousness  of  mind ;  the  delusive  glare  of  worldly  objects  has  faded 
away,  or  become  dim  before  your  eyes,  and  death  and  eternity,  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  have  filled  the  whole  field  of  vision.  Have  you  im- 
proved such  seasons  for  fixing  those  maxims  and  establishing  those 
practical  conclusions  which  may  produce  an  habitual  sobriety  of  mind, 
when  things  appear  under  a  different  aspect  ?  You  have  sometimes 
tound,  instead  of  a  reluctance  to  pray,  a  powerful  persuasion  to  that 
exercise,  so  that  you  felt  as  if  you  could  do  nothing  else.  Have 
you  always  complied  with  these  motions,  and  sufifered  nothing  but  the 
claims  of  absolute  necessity  to  divert  you  firom  pouring  out  your  hearts 
at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  The  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
saints  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  When  you  have  felt 
those  ineffable  longings  after  God,  have  you  indulged  them  to  the 
Utmost  ?  Have  you  stretched  every  sail,  launched  forth  into  the  deep 
of  the-  divine  perfections  and  promises,  and  possessed  yourselves  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fulness  of  God  ?  There  are  moments  when 
the  conscience  of  a  good  man  is  more  tender,  has  a  nicer  and  more 
discriminating  touch  than  usual ;  the  evil  of  sin  in  general  and  of  his 
own  in  particular  appears  in  a  more  pure  and  piercing  light.  .  Have 
you  availed  yourselves  of  such  seasons  as  these  for  searching  into  the 
chambers  of  imagery,  and  wliile  you  detected  greater  and  greater 
abominations,  been  at  pains  to  bring  them  out  and  slay  them  before  the 
Lord  t  Have  such  visitations  effected  something  towards  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sin ;  or  have  they  been  suffered  to  expire  in  mere  ineffectual 
resolutions  ?  The  fruits  which  godly  sorrow  produced  in  the  Corin- 
thians were  thus  beautifully  portrayed :  What  carefulness  it  wrought 
in  youy  yea  what  clearing  of  yourselves^  yea  what  indignation^  yea  what 
fear^  yea  what  vehement  desire^  yea  what  revenge.  There  are  moments 
in  the  experience  of  a  good  man  when  he  feels  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
softness  of  mind ;  the  frost  of  selfishness  dissolves,  and  his  heart 
fiows  forth  in  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  How  careful  should 
we  be  to  cherish  such  a  frame,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
subduing  resentments,  and  of  healing  those  sore  wounds  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  in  passing  through  this  unquiet  world  ! 

There  is  a  holy  skill  in  turning  the  several  parts  of  Christian  expe- 
rience to  account,  analogous  to  what  the  votaries  of  th^  world  display 
in  the  improvement  of  every  conjuncture  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
derive  any  emolument ;  and  though  the  end  they  propose  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  the  steadiness  with  which  they  pursue  it,  and  thejr 
dexterity  in  the  choice  of  means,  deserve  imitation.  In  these  respects 
they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  indulge  in  religious  sloth,  or  to  give 
way  to  the  solicitations  of  the  tempter  from  a  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  your  state,  or  in  your  spiritual  immunities  as  Christians.  The 
habitual  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition  will  afford  a  much  stronger 
proof  of  insincerity  than  any  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  for  the 
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eontraiy;  and  admitting  yeur  pretensions  to  piety  to  be  ever  so  valid, 
a  little  reflection  may  convince  you  that  a  careless  and  negligent  course 
will  lay  you  open  to  the  severest  rebukes.  You  only  have  I  known 
(says  the  Lord  by  the  prophet)  among  all  the  families  of  the  earthy 
therefore  will  I  visit  you  for  aU  your  iniquities. 

Remember,  dear  brethren,  we  profess  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  as 
his  children,  his  witnesses,  his  people,  his  temple ;  the  character  of 
that  glorious  Being,  and  of  his  religion,  will  be  contemplated  by  the 
world  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  our  spirit'  and  conduct,  which 
ought  to  display,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  virtues  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  It  is  strictly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  our  present  meditations  to  temind  you  that  you 
are  temples.  For  ye^  says  the  apostle,  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God^  as  God  hath  said^  I  will  dwell  in  them^  and  walk  in  them^  and  I 
will  be  their  Gody  and  tJiey  shall  be  my  people.  Wfiai  purity,  sanctity, 
and  dignity  may  be  expected  in  persons  who  bear  such  a  character ! 
A  Christian  should  look  upon  himself  as  something  sabred  and  devoted, 
so  that  what  involves  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  criminality  in.  others 
in  him  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege ;  what  is  a  breach  of  trust 
in  others  is  in  him  the  profanation  of  a  temple.  Let  us,  dear  brethren, 
watch  and  pray  that  nothing  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  our  hearts  that 
is  not  suitable  to  the  residence  of  the  holy  and  blessed  God.  Finally, 
hating  such  great  and  precious  promises,  dearly  beloved^  let  us  cleanse 
cursdvesfrom  allfiltkiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  hoiiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord, 
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DkAii  Brethren, 

T>iE  subject  on  which  we  addressed  yon  at  our  last  anniversaiy 
was  the  proper  method  of  reading  the  Word  of  Qod ;  as  a  natural 
sequel  to  which,  we  beg  leave  on  the  present  occasion  to  suggest  a 
few  hints  of  advice  respecting  the  duty  of  hearing  it. 

Preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  God  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Christian  dispensation.  From  the  Old  Testament  history  it  appears 
that  Ezra,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  assembled  them 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  ascending  a  stage  or  pulpit  for  the 
advantage  of  being  better  seen  and  heard,  read  the  law. in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  gave  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  little  more  than,  agreeable  to  the  natural  import  of  the  phrase  inter- 
pretatidn,  translate,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  Hebrew  original  into 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldee,  which  had  become,  during  a  captivity  of  forty 
years,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.  From  that  time, however, 
synagogues  were  erected  in  all  the  cities  throughout  Judea,  and  regular 
officers  appointed  to  read,  first  thie  Pentateuch,  and  a(%er  the  persecu- 
tion by  Antiochus  the  Prophets,  and  explain  them  in  ample  paraphrases 
or  comments.     Such  was  the  origin  of  preaching. 

When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  for  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
to  send  forth  his  Son,  his  appearance  was  first  announced  by  John's 
proclaiming  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  which, 
after  a  short  time,  was  succeeded  by  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  with  whom  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  properly 
speaking,  commenced.  After  his  resurrection,  our  Lord  extended  the 
commission  of  the  apostles  to  all  nations,  saying.  Go  and  teach  all 
nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son^  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  as  you  have  it  in  Mark,  Go  ye  into  all  the  worlds 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

Upon  the  formation  of  Christian  churches,  an  order  of  men  was 
appointed  in  each  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Word  and  administering  the  sacraments;  wherein  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  is  eminently  conspicuous ; 
for  such  are  the  necessary  avocations  of  life,  so  little  the  leisure 
most  Christians  possess  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  such 
the  deficiency  of  many  in  the  elementary  parts  of  education,  that  they 
will  always,  under  God,  be  chiefiy  indebted  to  this  appointment  for 
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any  extensive  acquaintance  with  divine  truth.  The  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  our  native  language  is  of  inestimable  value ;  but 
were  it  much  more  universal  than  it  is,  it  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  hearing  the  Word :  for  there  are  not  only  difficulties  in  the 
Bible  which  require  to  be  elucidated,  and  seeming  contradictions  to  be 
solved,  but  the  living  voice  of  a  preacher  is  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  attention  and  to  excite  an  interest,  as  well  as  to  apply  the 
general  truths  of  revelation  to  the  various  cases  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  When  an  important 
subject  is  presented  to  an  audience,  with  an  ample  illustration  of  its 
several  parts,  its  practical  improvement  enforced,  and  its  relation  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart  insisted  upon  with  seriousness,  copious- 
ness, and  fervour,  it  is  adapted,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  produce  a 
more  deep  and  lasting  impression  than  can  usually  be  expected  from 
reading.  He  who  knows  kmo  forcible  are  right  loards^  and  how  apt 
man  is  to  be  moved,  by  man,  has  consulted  tlie  constitution  of  om 
fran>e,  by  appointing  an  order  of  men  whose  office  it  is  to  address 
their  fellow-creatures  on  their  eternal  concerns.  Strong  feeling  is 
naturally  contagious;  and  if,  as  the  Wise  Man  observes,  as  iron 
sharpeneth  tr(m,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  Ids  friend;  the  com- 
bined effect  of  countenance,  gesture,  and  voice,  accompanying  a  power> 
fill  appeal,  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  on  subjects  of  everlast- 
ing moment,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  great. 

But  independently  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Christian  minis tiy 
to  promote  spiritual  improvement,  it  derives  a  peculiar  efficacy  from  its 
being  a  divine  appointment.  It  is  not  merely  a  natural,  it  is  also  an 
instituted  means  of  good;  and  whatever  God  appoints,  by  special 
authority,  he  graciously  engages  to  bless,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  right  dispositions  and  from  right  motives.  The  means  of  grace 
are,  as  the  words  import,  the  consecrated  channels  in  which  his 
spiritual  mercies  flow ;  and  jis  the  communication  of  spiritual  blessings 
always  implies  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  so  these  become  the  stated 
instrument  or  occasion  of  its  exercise.  These  are  en^ihatically  his 
ways  in  which  he  is  wont  to  walk  with  his  people.  Thou  mtetest  him 
that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness^  those  that  remember  thee  in  thy 
ways*  Though  the. Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  where  the  gospel 
is  not  preached  the  effects  of  his  operation  are  rarely  to  be  discerned, 
and  we  witness  few  or  no  indications  of  a  renewed  character  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Christendom.  From  the  history  of  religion,  in  all  ages, 
it  appears  that  the  Spirit  is  accustomed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  revealed  Word ;  and  that,  wherever  his  work  lies,  he  prepares 
his  way  by  first  communicating  the  Oracles  of  God.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  take  out  a  people  for  his  name  from  among  the  gentiles,  the 
first  step  he  took  was  to  commission  the  apoitles  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  To  this  Su  Paul  most  solemnly  directs  our  atten- 
tion, in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  the  grand  instrument  of 
himian  salvation : — When^  in  the  wisdom  of  God^  the  world  by  wisdom 
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knew  not  God^  it  pleased  Aim,  by  the  foolishness  of  preachings  to 
them  that  believe.  So  intimate,  by  divine  appointment*  is  the  con« 
nexion  between  the  salvation  of  man  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  that 
the  method  of  salvation  junder  the  gospel  derives  from  the  latter  its 
distinguishing  appellation,  being  denominated  the  hearing  of  faith. 
Sv  Jude,  in  Uke  manner,  asserts  it  to  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  our 
regeneration.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  Word  of  Truth,  And 
to  the  same  purpose  Su  Peter  reminds  the  Christians  whom  he  was 
addressing,  that  they  were  born  not  of  corruptible  seed  but  of  incor- 
ruptible^  by  the  word  of  God;  which  word^  he  adds,  is  by  the  gospel 
preached  unto  you.  The  written  Word,  we  are  told,  indeed,  from  the 
nighest  authority,  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  many 
pleasing  instances  of  its  saving  efficacy  might  be  produced  to  confirm 
this  position ;  but  as  the  gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  penned, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  passages  which  speak  on  this  subject  are 
to  be  referred  to  its  public  ministry,  and  that,  in  subsequent  ages,  God 
has  put  a  distin^^^iishing  honour  upon  it,  by  employing  it  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  accomplishing  his  saving  purposes.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been 
truly  sanctified  and  enlightened  will  ascribe  the  change  they  have 
experienced  principally  to  the  hearing  of  faith. 

What  a  powerful  motive  results  from  thence  to  take  heed  how  we 
hear !  If  we  feel  any  concern  for  a  share  in  the  great  salvation,  how 
careful  should  we  be  not  to  neglect  the  principal  means  of  obtaining 
it !  If  there  be  a  class  from  whom  the  spiritual  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  gospel  remain  concealed,  it  consists  of  a  description  of  persons 
the  very  mention  of  iVhom  ought  to  make  us  tremble.  If  our  gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost.  Let  no  man  allow  himself  to 
neglect  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  or  hear  it  in  a  careless  or  irreverent 
manner,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in 
private,  since  its  public  ministry  possesses,  with  respect  to  its  ten- 
dency to  excite  the  attention  and  interest  the  heart,  many  unquestion- 
able advantages ;  besides,  such  a  pretence  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  hollow  and  disingenuous.  If  you  observe  a  person  habitually  in- 
attentive under  an  awakening,  searching  ministry,  follow  him  into  his 
retirement,  and,  it  may  be  confidentially  predicted,  you  will  seldom  see 
the  Bible  in  his  hands ;  or,  if  he  overcome  his  aversion  to  religion  so 
far  as  occasionally  to  peruse  a  chapter,  it  will  be  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  hears :  he  will  satisfy  himself  with  having  completed  his 
task,  and  straightway  go  his  way  and  forget  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  If  the  general  course  of  the  world  were  as  favourable  tQ  re- 
ligion as  it  is  the  contrary,  if  an  intercourse  with  mankind  were  a 
school  of  piety,  the  state  of  such  persons  would  be  less  hopeless,  and 
there  would  be  a  greate.  probability  of  their  being  gained  without  the 
Word ;  but  while  every  thing  around  us  conspires  to  render  the  mind 
earthly  and  sensual,  and  the  world  is  continually  moulding  and  trans- 
forming its  votaries,  the  situation  of  such  as  attend  the  means  of 
grace  in  a  careless  manner  is  unspeakably  dangerous,  since  they  ^re 
sontinually  «^xpo«ing  themselves  to  influences  which  corrupt,  while 
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they  render  themselves  inaccessible  to  such  as  are  of  a  salutary  ope- 
ration. What  can  be  expected  but  the  death  of  that  patient  who  takes  a 
course  which  is  continually  inflaming  his  disease,  while  he  despises  and 
neglects  the  remedy  ?  When  we  see  men  attentive  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  evidently  anxious  to  comprehend  its  truths,  we  cannot  but 
entertain  hopes  oftheir  salvation ;  for  faith  eometh  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  observed  of  the  Jews  at  Berea«  that 
they  were  more  noble  ttkan  those  of  Thessalonica^  because  they  received 
the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind^  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily 
to  see  whether  these  things  were  so ;  and  the  result  was  such  as  migiu 
be  expected, — a  great  multitude  of  them  believed.  Candid  and  atten- 
tive bearers  place  themselves,  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  the  Spirit : 
while  those  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  serious  attention 
may  most  justly  be  said  to  put  the  kingdom  of  God  far  from  them^  and 
judge  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  /t/e.  To  such  the  awful  threaten- 
ings  recorded  in  the  Proverbs  are  most  applicable ; — Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand^  and  no  man  r»- 
garded ;  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity^  and  mock  when  your  fear  eometh. 
In  such  cases,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  do  little  more  than,  like 
Jeremiah,  retire  to  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride. 

But  as  we  who  are  assembled  on  the  present  occasion  consist  of 
ministers  and  delegates  from  a  number  of  associated-churches,  which 
we  consider  ourselves  as  addressing  in  these  our  circular  epistles,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves,  in  our  subsequent  remarks,  to  such  heads  of 
advice  on  the  duty  of  hearing  the  Word  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  professing  Christians.  We  will  consider  ourselves  as  ad- 
dressing such,  and  such  only,  ^  must  be  supposed,  in  a  judgment  of 
charity,  to  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth. 

First.  Previous  to  your  entering  into  the  house  of  God,  seek  a 
prepared  hearty  and  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  ministry  of 
his  Word.  It  may  be  presumed  that  no  real  Christian  will  neglect  to 
preface  his  attendance  on  social  worship  with  secret  prayer.  But  let 
the  acquisition  of  a  devout  and  serious  frame,  freed  from  the  cares* 
vanities,  and  pollutions  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  earnest  de- 
sires afler  God  and  the  communications  of  his  grace,  form  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  your  devotions.  Forget  not  to  implore  a  blessing  on 
the  public  ministry,  that  it  may  accomplish  in  yourselves,  and  to 
others,  the  great  purposes  it  is  designed  to  answer ;  and  that  those 
measures  of  assistance  may  be  afforded  to  your  ministers  wliich  shall 
replenish  them  with  light,  love,  and  liberty,  that  they  may  speak  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken.  Pastors  and  people 
would  both  derive  eminent  advantages  from  such  a  practice ;  they  in 
their  capacity  of  exhibiting,  you  in  your  preparation  for  receiving, 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  As  the  duties  of  the  closet  have  the 
happiest  tendency,  by  solemnizing  and  elevating  the  mind,  to  prepare 
for  those  of  the  sanctuary,  so  the  conviction  of  your  having  borne 
your  minister  on  your  heart  before  the  throne  of  grace  would,  apart 
from  every  other  consideration,  dispose  him  to  address  you  with  aug- 
mented zeal  and  tenderness.     We  should  consider  it  as  such  a  token 
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lor  good,  as  well  as  suck  an  unequivocal  proof  of  your  attachment,  as 
vouid  greatly  animate  ^nd  support  us  under  all  our  discouragements. 
Secondly,  Establish  in  your  minds  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem 
of  the  glorious  gospel.  Recollect  the  miracles  wrought  to  confirm  it ; 
ihe  sanction,  the  awful  sanction,  by  which  a  due  reception  of  it  is 
enforced,  and  the  infinite  value  of  that  blood  by  which  its  blessings 
were  ratified  and  procured.  Recollect  that  on  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, on  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  heart  and  life,  depends 
our  state  for  eternity ;  since  there  are  no  other  means  devised  for  our 
ceeovery,  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  besides  that  which  it  exhibits.  It  is  not  merely  the  incorrupt!' 
ble  seed  of  regeneration ;  it  is  also  the  mould  in  which  our  souls  must 
be  cast,  agreeable  to  the  apostle's  beautiful  metaphor: — You  have 
obeyed  from  t/te  heart  that  form  (or  mould)  of  doctrine  into  which  y€ 
were  delivered.  In  order  to  our  bearing  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  first-born  among  many  brethren,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  its  im 
press  in  every  part ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  us  what  it  ought  to  be, 
any  thing  truly  excellent,  but  in  proportion  to  its  conformity  to  that 
pattern.  .  Its  operation  is  not  to  be  confined  to  time  or  place ;  it  is  the 
very  element  in  which  the  Christian  is  appointed  to  live,  and  to  receive 
continual  accessions  of  spiritual  strength  and  purity,  until  he  is  pre- 
sented faultless  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  glory.  The  more  you 
esteem  the  gospel,  the  more  will  you  be  attached  to  that  ministry  in 
which  its  doctrines  are  developed,  and  its  duties  explained  and  incul- 
cated ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  the  chief,  though 
not  the  only,  means  of  possessing  yourselves  of  its  advantages.  To 
tremble  at  God's  word  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  in  the  character*  of  him  to  whom  God  will  look  with  appro- 
bation. 

Thirdly,  Hear  the  Word  with  attention.  If  you  are  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks,  nothing  further  is  requisite  to 
convince  you  of  the^propriety  of  this  advice,  since  they  all  combine  to 
enforce  it.  We  would  only  remark,  in  general,  that  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  discourse  depends  entirely  upon  attention ;  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  which  will  be  the  progress  made  by  a  mind  of  a  given 
capacity.  Not  to  listen  with  attention  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
ears  which  hear  not,  and  eyes  which  see  not.  While  you  are  hearing, 
whatever  trains  of  thought  of  a  foreign  and  extraneous  nature  obtrude 
themselves  should  be  resolutely  repelled.  In  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention,  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual  habits,  mankind 
differ  greatly ;  but  every  man  possesses  some,  and  it  will  increase  the 
more  it  is  exerted.  He  who  exercises  no  discipline  over  himself  in 
this  respect  acquires  such  a  volatility  of  mind,  such  a  vagrancy  6f 
imagination,  as  dooms  him  to  be  the  sport  of  every  mental  vanity ;  it 
is  impossible  such  a  man  should  attain  to  true  wisdom.  If  we  culti- 
vate, on  the  contrary,  a  habit  of  attention,  it  will  become  natural, 
thought  will  strike  its  roots  deep,  and  we  sliall,  by  degrees,  experience 
DO  difiiciUtyin  following  the  track  of  the  longest  connected  discourse* 
As  we  find  it  easy  to  attend  to  what  interests  the  heart,  and  the 
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houghts  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  afiectioiis,  the  best  antidote 
to  habitual  inattention  to  religious  instruction  is  the  love  of  the  truth. 

Let  the  Word  of  Clirist  dwcU  in  you  richly,  and  to  hear  it  attentively 
will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship,  a  practice  we  believe 
not  prevalent  in  any  other  places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross 
violation  of  the  advice  we  are  giving,  but  most  distressing  to  ministers, 
and  most  disgracefiil  to  those  who  indulge  it.  If  the  apostle  indig- 
nantly inquires  of  the  Corinthians  whether  they  had  not  houses  to  eat 
AOil  drink  in,  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  ask  those  who  indulge 
in  this  practice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  they  con- 
vert the  house  of  God  into  a  dormitory  t  A  little  self-denial,  a  very 
gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite,  would,  in  most  cases,  put  a  stop  to 
this  abomination ;  and  with  what  propriety  can  he  pretend  to  desire 
the  sincere  milk  uf  the  Word  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  one  day 
out  of  seven,  to  refrain  from  the  glutting  which  absolutely  disqualifies 
him  for  receiving  it  ? 

Fourthly,  Hear  the  Word  of  God  with  impartialUy,  To  be  partial 
in  the  law  was  a  crime  formerly  charged  upon  the  Jewish  priests ;  nor 
is  it  less  sinful  in  the  professors  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  class  of 
hearers  who  have  their  favourite  topics,  to  which  they  are  so  im* 
moderately  attached  that  they  are  oifended  if  they  are  not  brought 
forward  on  all  occasions ;  while  there  are  others  of  at  least  equal 
importance,  which  they  can  seldom  he  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  with 
patience.  Some  are  never  pleased  but  with  doctrinal  statements ;  they 
are  in  raptures- while  the  preacher  is  insisting  on  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  the  privileges  of  (irod*s  people ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  inculcate 
the  practical  improvement  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of 
adorning  the  profession  of  them  by  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life,  their 
countenances  fall,  and  ihcy  make  no  seeret  of  their  disgusL  Others 
are  all  for  practical  preaching,  while  they  have  no  relish  for  that  truth 
which  can  alone  sanctify  the  heart  But,  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
diseased  state  of  body  to  be  able  to  relish  only  one  sort  of  food,  it  is 
not  less  of  the  mind  to  have  a  taste  for  only  one  sort  of  instruction. 
It  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that  such  persons  love  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  Word  of  Grod ;  for,  if  they  did,  every  part  of  it,  in  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  its  proper  place,  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  possible,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  various  exigencies  of  the  Christian  life,  that  thers 
may  be  seasons  to  which  some  views  of  divine  truth  may  be  peculiarly 
suited,  and  on  that  account  heard  with  superior  advantage  and  delight; 
but  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  impartial  attachment  to  the 
whole  of  revelation.  But  to  feel  an  habitual  distaste  to  instruction, 
the  most  solid  and  scriptural,  unless  it  be  confined  to  a  few  favourite 
topics,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  It  is  only 
by-  yielding  the  soul  to  the  impression  of  every  divine  commnnicatioa 
and  discovery,  that  the  several  graces  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  new  creature  are  nourished  and  sustained.  As  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  system  results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  several  parts,  ia 
which  there  is  nothing  redundant,  nothing  disproportioned,  and  nothiflf 
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defective ;  so  the  beauty  pf  the  Christian  character  consists  in  its  ex* 
hibiting  an  adequate  impress  and  representation  of  the  whole.  If 
there  be  any  particular  branch  of  the  Word  of  God  to  which  we  are 
habitually  indisposed,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  is  precisely  the 
part  which  we  most  need ;  an<C  instead  of  indulging  our  distaste,  we 
ooglit  seriously  to  set  ourselves  to  conrect  the  mental  disease  whi<^ 
has  given  occasion  to  it 

In  some  instances,  the  partiality  to  certain  views  of  thith  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  of  which  we  are  complaining,  may  arise,  not  so 
much  from  moral  disorder  as  from  a  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  that  contraction  of  mind  which  is ,  its  usual  consequence.  We 
would  earnestly  exhort  persons  of  this  description  not  to  make  thenn 
selves  the  standard,  nor  attempt  to  confine  their  ministers  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  Oracles  of  Grod.  There  are  in  nH>st  assemblies  some 
who  are  capable  of  digesting  strong  meat,  whose  improvement  ought 
to  be  consulted ;  and  it  behooves  such  as  are  not,  instead  of  abridging 
the  provisions  of  the  family,  to  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  knowl^ge 
and  extend  their  inquiries.  A  Christian  minister  is  compared  by  our 
Lord  to  a  householder,  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old. 

Fifthly.  Hear  the  Word  with  constant  self-applieatian.  Hear  not 
for  othersf  but  for  yourselves.  What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who, 
after  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  taking  his  place  at  the 
table,  instead  of  partaking  of  the  repast  amused  himself  with  specu- 
lating on  the  nature  of  the  provisions,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  prepared,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  temperament  of  the  several 
guests,  without  tasting  a  single  article  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who  hear  the  Word  without  applying  it  i>  themselves,  or  con- 
sidering tljie  aspect  it  bears  on  their  individual  character.  €k>  to  the 
house  of  God  with  a  serious  expectation  and  desire  of  meeting  with 
something  suited  to  your  particular  state, — something  that  shall  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  your  corruptions,  mortify  your  easily  besetting 
•in,  and  confirm  the  graces  in  which  you  are  most  deficient*  A  little 
attention  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  that  insight  into  your  chairacter 
which  will  teach  what  you  need,  what  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
which  you  are  exposed,  and  on  what  account  you  feel  most  shame 
and  humiliation  before  God.  Every  one  may  know  if  he  pleases  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart  Keep  your  eye  upon  it  while  you  are  hear- 
ing, and  eagerly  lay  hold  upon  what  is  best  adapted  to  heal  and  correct 
it  Remember  that  religion  is  a  personal  thing,  an  individual  concern ; 
for  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  every 
man  bear  his  own  burden.  Is  not  my  Word  as  afire^  saith  the  Lord, 
as  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  f  If  such  be  its  power 
and  efficacy  lay  your  hearts  open  to  it,  and  expose  them  fully  to  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer  and  the  action  of  the  fire.  Do  not  imagine,  be- 
cause you  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  gospel, 
that  you  have  therefore  nothing  to  learn ;  and  that  your  only  obli- 
gation to  attend  its  ministry  arises  from  the  necessity  of  setting  an 
example.     It  is  probable  your  knowledge  is  much  more  limited  than 
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you  suppose ;  but,  if  it  be  not,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  the 
only  advantage  derived  from  hearing  is  the  acquisition  of  new  truths 
There  is  a  spiritual  perception  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
knowledge  which  is  merely  speculative.  The  latter  is  at  most  but  a 
means  to  the  former,  and  this  perception  is  not  confined  to  new  propo- 
sitions. It  is  frequently,  nay  more  frequently,  attached  to  trutlis  already 
known;  and,  when  they  are  faithfully  and  affectionately  exhibited, 
they  are  the  principal  means  of  calling  into  action  and  strengthening 
the  habits  of  internal  grace.  Love,  joy,  humility,  heavenly-rainded- 
ness,  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  holy  resolutions  Against  it  are  not 
promoted  so  much  by  novel  speculations  as  by  placing  in  a  just  and 
affecting  light  the  acknowledged  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  thereby 
stirrmg  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  Whilst  I  am'in  ikU 
tabernacle  J  said  Peter,  /  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  in  remembrance 
of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them,  and  are  established  in  the  present 
truth.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  real  Christian,  whether 
the  s^*eetest  and  most  profitable  seasons  he  has  enjoyed  have  not  been 
those  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  having  learned  no  new  truth,  strictly 
speaking,  but  was  indulged  with  spiritual  and  transforming  views  of 
the  plain,  unquestionable  discoveries  of  the  gospeL  As  the  Word  of 
Grod  is  the  food  of  souls,  so  it  corresponds  to  that  character  in  this 
respect  among  others, — ^that  the  strength  and  refreshment  it  imparts 
depend  not  upon  its  novelty,  but  upon  the  nutritious  properties  it  pos- 
sesses.    It  is  a  sickly  appetite  only  which  craves  incessant  variety. 

Sixthly.  Hear  with  candour.  The  indulgence  of  a  nice  and  fas 
tidious  taste  is  as  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  the  hearer  as  it  is  to 
the  comfort  of  the  minister.  Considering  the  variety  of  our  avoca- 
tions, the  necessity  we  are  under  of  addressing  you  in  all.  states  of 
miAd,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  unexpected  occasions,  if  we  could 
not  rely  on  your  candour,  our  situation  would  be  scarcely  tolerable. 
Wliere  the  general  tendency  of  a  discourse  is  good,  and  the  instruction 
delivered  weighty  and  solid,  it  is  the  part  of  candour  to  overlook  im- 
perfections in  the  composition,  manner,  or  elocution  of  the  speaker ; 
imitating  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  Galatians,  of  whom  Paul 
testifies  that  they  did  not  despise  his  temptation,  which  was  in  the 
fiesh;  some  unhappy  peculiarity  in  his  speech  or  countenance,  we 
may  suppose,  which  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  the  unfeeling.  The 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  severely  censures  such  as  make  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  word, — a  fault  too  prevalent  in  many  of  our  churches, 
especially  among  such  as  are  the  least  informed  and  judicious ;  for 
the  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  ministers  is 
usually  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  ability.  Be  not  hasty  in  con- 
cluding that  a  preacher  is  erroneous  because  he  may  chance  to  use  a 
word  or  a  phrase  not  exactly  suited  to  your  taste  and  comprehension. 
It  is  very  possible  the  idea*  it  is  intended  to  convey  may  perfectly 
aocord  with  your  own  sentiments ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  it  is  equally 
possible  the  propriety  of  it  may  be  vindicated  by  considerations  with 
which  you  are  nn  acquainted.  Be  not  many  masters,  many  teachers, 
•aith  St.  James,  knowing  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  candenmatiam 
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Hear  the  Word  of  God  less  in  the  spirit  of  judges  than  of  those  who 
shall  be  judged  by  it  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  your  need  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  why  elect  pastors  and  teachers  for  that  purpose? 
But  if  yon  are,  how  inconsistent  is  it  to  indulge  that  spirit  of  cavil  and 
censure  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  deter  your  ministers 
from  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  office,  from  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God !  In  most  dissenting  congregations,  there  is  one  or 
more  persons  who  value  themselves  on  their  skill  in  detecting  the 
unsoundness  of  ministers ;  and  who  when  they  hear  a  stranger,  attend 
less  with  a  view  to  spiritual  improvement  than  to  pass  their  verdict, 
which  they  expect  shall  be  received  as  decisive.  It  is  almost  unnecdb- 
sary  to  add  that  they  usually  consist  of  the  most  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  irreligious  part  of  the  society.  Such  a  disposition  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  discouraged  and  suppressed. 

Recewe  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  Ward,  which  is  able  to  sane 
feiur  souls.  Despise  not  men  of  plain  talents  who  preach  the  truth, 
and  appear  to  have  your  eternal  welfare  at  heart.  If  you  choose  to 
converse  with  your  fellow-christians  on  what  you  have  been  hearing, 
a  practice  which,  if  rightly  conducted,  may  be  very  edifying ;  let  your 
conversation  turn  more  upon  the  tendency,  the  spiritual  beauty,  and 
glory  of  those  great  things  of  God  which  have  engaged  your  attention 
than  on  the  merit  of'  the  preacher.  We  may  readily  suppose  that 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  afler  hearing  Peter,  employed  very  few 
words  in  discussing  the  oratorical  talents  of  that  great  apostle,  any 
more  than  the  three  thousand  who  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
pricked  to  the  heart:  their  minds  were  too  much  occupied  by  the 
momentous  truths  they  had  been  listening  to,  to  leave  room  for  such 
reflections.  Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  religious  conversation  (if  it 
deserve  the  appellation)  in  which  too  many  professors  engage.  **  Give 
me,"  says  the  incomparable  Fenelon,  "  the  preacher  who  imbues  my 
mind  with  such  a  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  makes  me  desirous  of 
hearing  it  from  any  mouth." 

When  yt>ur  ministers  are  exposing  a  particular  vice,  and  endea- 
▼ouring  to  deter  from  it  by  the  motives  which  reason  and  revelation 
supply,  guard  against  a  suspicion  of  their  being  personal.  That  ther 
ought  not  to  be  so  we  readily  admit ;  that  is,  that  they  ought  not  to 
descend  to  such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  as  shall  neces- 
sarily direct  the  attention  to  one  or  more  individuals;  but  if  they- are 
not  at  liberty  to  point  their  arrows  agakist  particular  vices  among 
them,  or  are  expected,  lest  they  should  wound,  to  make  a  courteous 
apology,  by  assuring  the  audience  of  their  hope  and  conviction  that 
none  among  them  are  implicated,  they  had  better  seal  up  their  lips  in 
perpetual  silence.  It  is  a  most  indispensable  part  of  our  office  to  warn 
sinners  of  every  description ;  and,  that  we  may  not  beat  the  air,  to 
attack  particular  sins  as  well  as  sin  in  the  abstract ;  and  if,  without 
our  intending  it,  an  individual  suspects  he  is  personally  aimed  at,  he 
merely  bears  an  involuntary  testimony  to  our  fidelity  and  skill.   . 

Seventhly.  Hear  the  Word  with  a  sincere  resolutiop.  of  obeying  it. 
if  ye  know  these  things,  said  our  Lord,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them, — 

Vol.  I.— R 
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He  that  hetxreth  these  sayings  of  tnine^  and  doeth  them^  I  will  liken  Htm 
to  a  man  who  buUt  hxs  house  upon  a  rock.  To  be  a  forgetful  hearer  of 
the  Word  and  not  a  doer,  is  to  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  which  is  imparted  solely  with  a  view  to  practice. 
The  doctrine  of  faith  is  published  whh  a  design  to  produce  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  in  all  nations.  The  doctrine  of  repentance  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  command  of  God  that  all  men  every  where 
should  repent.  If  we  are  reminded  that  he  who  i^  times  past  spake 
to  tlie  fathers  by  the  prophets  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
Son,  it  is  that  we  may  be  admonished  not  to  refuse  him  that  speaketh. 
If  we  are  taught  the  supreme  dignity  and  exaltation  of  Christ  as  a 
Mediator,  it  is  that  every  knee  may  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
he  is  Lord,  If  the  apostles,  having  the  mind  of  Christ,  faithfully  im- 
parted it,  it  was  that  the  same  niind  may  be  in  us,  to  purify  our  pas- 
sions and  regulate  our  conduct.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
impertinence  than  to  hear  the  Word  with  apparent  seriousness,  without 
intending  to  comply  with  its  directions.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery,  con- 
cealing under  an  air  of  reverence  and  submission  a  determination  to 
rebel,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  a  heart  bent  on  backsliding. 
To  suppose- the  Supreme  Being  pleased  with  such  a  mode  of  attend- 
ance is  to  impute  to  him  a  conduct  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
ascribe  \o  a  fellow-creature;  for  who  but  the  weakest  of  mortals^ 
under  the  character  of  a  roaster  or  a  sovereign,  would  be  gratified  with 
the  profound  and  respectful  attention  with  which  his  commands  were 
heard,  while  there  existed  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  ?  He  member, 
dear  brethren,  the  practical  tendency  of  every  Christian  doctrine: 
remember  that  the  ministry  of  tlie  gospel  is  the  appointed  instrument 
of  forming  the  spirits  of  men  to  faith  and  obedience ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  utmost  attention  and  assiduity  in  hearing  it  is  fntitless 
and  unavailing  which  fails  to  proiduce  that  effect. 

Finally.  Be  careful,  after  you  have  heard  the  Word,  to  retain  and 
perpetuate  its  impressions.  Meditate,  retire,  and  digest  it  in  your 
thoughts ;  turn  it  into  prayer ;  in  a  word,  spare  no  pains  to  fasten  it 
upon  your  hearts.  You  have  read,  dear  brethren,  of  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  preached  as  well  as  to  us,  but  the  Word  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.  Endeavour  to 
exert  upon  it  distuict  and  vigorous  acts  of  faith,  and  thereby  to  mingle 
and  incorporate  it  with  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  all  the  springs 
of  action.  But  this  you  can  never  accomplish  without  deep  and  serious 
reflection ;  for  want  of  which  it  is  too  often  left  loose  and  exposed  like 
uncovered  seed,  w^hich  the  fowls  of  heaven  easily  pick  up  and  devour. 
Then  cometh  that  wicked  one,  says  our  Lord,  and  taketh  it  out  of  his 
heart,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.  How  many  hearers,  by  engaging 
in  worldly  conversation,  or  giving  way  to  a  vain  and  unprofitable  tniin 
of  thought,  when  they  leave  the  sanctuary,  lose  the  impressions  they 
had  received,  instead  of  conducting  themselves  like  persons  who  have 
just  been  put  in  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  from  depredation!  If  Satan  watches  for  an  opportunity  of 
uking  the  Word  out  of  oiur  hearts,  what  remains  but  that  we  oppose 
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vigilance  to  vigilance,  and  effort  to  effort?  And  since  the  prize  con- 
tended for  by  the  powers  of  darkness  is  our  souls,  what  a  melancholy 
reflection  it  will  be,  if  the  disinterested  malice  of  our  enemies  renders 
ihem  vigilant  and  active  in  seeking  their  destruction,  while  we  are 
careless  and  negligent  in  seeking  their  salvation !  Satan,  conscious 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  elevating  us  to  that  pinnacle  of 
happiness  whence  he  fell,  contemplates  its  success  with  alarm,  and 
spares  no  artifice  or  stratagem  which  his  capacious  intellect  can  sug- 
gest to  obstruct  its  progress ;  and  if  we,  by  our  criminal  negligence, 
turn  his  ally  against  ourselves,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  that  prodigy  of 
folly  and  infatuation  which  is  equally  condemned  by  the  councils  of 
heaven  and  the  machinations  of  hell. 

R2 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Abovt  feren  yean  ago  T  went  dofwn  to  Jjeicester  at  Mr.  Hall's  eapedhl  request, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  advisins  with  him  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  vojume  of  Sermonsi 
an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  then  made  up  hu  mind.  After  various  conversv 
tions  we  fixed  upon  twelve,  the  subjects  of  which,  with  their  respective  modes  of 
discussion  and  application,  he  regarded  himself  as  able  to  recali  without  tnuch  diffi- 
culty. Among  the  sermons  then  selected  was  the  following,  composed  in  con- 
finnation  of  a  momentous  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  which  he  had  preached 
At  Luton,  in  the  spring  of  1822.  Ho  spoke  of  it  as  mo^t  readily  occurring  to  his 
Blind  in  its  entire  arrangement,  and  I  therefore  urged  him  to  commit  it  to  paper  as 
soon  as  possible.  This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  accomplished  accordingly. 
But  the  continued  tndiiTerent  state  of  his  health,  the  numerous  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  then  exposed,  and  his  total  inability  to  satisfy  himself  in  composing 
for  the  press,  jointly  concurred  in  preventing  liim  firom  advancing  any  farther 
towards  the  completion  of  his  design. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse,  in  Mr.  HalPs  own  handwriting,  has 
been  found  since  his  death :  not  complete,  it  is  trae ;  but  there  are  only  two  chasms 
of  importance,  and  these  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  by  means  of  the  reports  of 
the  same  sermon  which  I  have  received  from  various  friends.  Although,  there- 
fore, 1  cannot  but  regret  that  the  portions  alluded  to  are  not  given  precisely  in 
Mr.  HalPs  langua^re,  yet  I  trust  that  nothing  essential  to  the  train  of  argumeal 
ftr  to  its  principal  il!QSlr:.t:ons  is  omitted. 

AitfilSai 
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A  SERMON. 


Isaiah  liiL  8. 
For  the  transgression  ofmypeojpie  was  he  stricken. 

Ibatah  has  been  usually  styled  the  evangelical  prophet ;  and  had 
no  other  part  of  his  preaching  descended  to  us  except  the  portion 
before  us,  it  would  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  propriety  of  that 
appellation.  The  sutTerings  of  the  Messiah  are  so  afiectingly  por- 
trayed, and  their  purpose  and  design  so  clearly  and  precisely  stated, 
that  we  seem  to  be  perusuig  the  writings  of  an  apostle  rather  than  the 
predictions  of  a  prophet :  the  obscurity  of  an  ancient  oracle  brightens 
mto  the  effulgence  of  gospel  light.  In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  more  unequivocally  asserted,  and  the 
vicarious  nature  of  our  Lord's  passion  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than 
in  the  context  of  the  words  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
discourse. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  original  text  has,  iii  this  instance,  undergone  some  alteration, 
and  that  it  anciently  stood  thus,  he  was  smitten  unto  death.  It  is  thus 
written  by  Origen,  who  assures  us  that  a  certain  Jew,  with  whom  he 
disputed,  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  pressed  by  this  expression  than 
by  any  other  part  of  the  chapter..  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septua- 
gint  in  our  present  copies ;  SLnc|<*i}l  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  concurred 
with  the  original,  neither  could  Origen*  have  urged  it  with  good  faith 
nor  the  Jew  have  felt  himself  embarrassed  by  the  argument  which  it 
suggested. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  person  is  designed  in  this  portion 
of  prophecy ;  but  that  the  people  of  Israel  collectively  are  denoted  under 
the  figure  of  one  man,  ana  that  the  purport  of  the  chapter  is  a  delinea- 
uon  of  the  calamities  and  sufferings  which  that  nation  should  undergo 
with  a  view  to  its  corre<*tion  and  amendment.  The  absurdity  of  this 
evasion  will  be  obvious  to  him  who  considers  that;\he  person  who  is 
represented  as  stricken  is  carefully  distinguished  %  the  prophet  from 

*  Sm*  Orlff.  eont.  Celt.  lib.  L  e  H*  and  Kenoloott^s  ObMmtloai,  qooc^d W  Bianop  LowUi  in  Uf 
KgiMoiilMiahim.— Bo.  ""      \   '  ''       . 
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the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  sufferecl ;  far  the  trons^ession  of  my 
people  was  he  stricken:  in  addition  to  which  he  is  aAmned  to  be 
stricken  even  to  death,  which,  as  Origen  very  properly  ur^'ed,  agrees 
well  with  the  fate  of  an  individual,  but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 

In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sophistry, 
equally  impotent,  of  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  this  portion 
of  ancient  writ  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  ot  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of  mediation 
aiKl  the  basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufierings  of  the  Redeemer  were  vicarious  and  ptacular, 
that  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  substitute  for  sinners,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  mere  example,  teacher,  or  martyr,  is  so  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  writers,  that  to  deny  it  is  not  so  properly 
to  mistake  as  to  contradict  their  testimony;  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to 
any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to  a  want  of  submission  to  its 
authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  o(\en  asserted  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  so  many  more*;  it 
is  intermingled  so  closely  with  all  the  stiitements  of  truths  and  incul- 
cations of  duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  to  endeavour  to 
exclude  it  from  revelation  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  separate 
colour  from  the  rainbow  or  extension  from  matter. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  enter  into  the  proof 
of  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  of 
that  doctrine  will  frequently  engage  the  attention  of  every  Christian 
minister. 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  its  belief,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  while  we 
endeavour,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the  6tncss  of 
the  scheme  o^ substitution,  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  profound 
and  unsearchable  wisdom.  DifBcult  as  this  subject  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  I  trust  an  attempt  to  discuss  it,  however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  presumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  presume  to  anticipate 
the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  another,  after  they  are  accomplished  and 
exhibited  as  facts,  humbly  to  explain  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are 
fraughL  To  have  anticipated  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  previously 
perceiving  that  it  was,  of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be  adopted  by 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to  which,  it  is  probable^  no 
finite  intellect  was  adequate ;  but  to  perceive  some  of  its  congruities, 
vhen  it  is  actually  laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing — 


{Here  there  is  a  chasm  tn  the  manuscript:  hut  from  the  notes  of  tku 
sermon  with  which  the  editor  has  been  supplied^  it  may  be  filled  as  to 
substance,  ihus: — ^ 

To  perceive  some  of  its  congruities  may  require  but  an  ordinary  degree 
of  talent  and  discrimination,  with  an  upright  desire  to  leani  whaf 
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revelation  teaches ;  and  is  altogether  distinct  from  attempting  to  he 
wise  above  whal  is  written. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  circumstances  which  render  this  extra- 
ordinary method  of  proceeding  consistent  with  the  character  of  God, 
we  only  pursue  the  guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings  and  find  new 
motives  for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  unspeakable 
goodness. 

Yet  every  reflecting  person  mtst  perceive  that  there  is  in  this  doc- 
trine something  extremely  remote  from  ordinary  apprehension,  apart 
from  the  instruction  derived  from  Holy  Wriu  That  one  of  the  human 
race,  by  submitting  to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be  the 
ilioral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  mankind, 
and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufiicient  source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to  stand 
by  itself  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Providence,  to  contain 
within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which  was  never  seen  before,  and 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty  person  could 
rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  sufficient  heroism  or  virtue 
to  induce  an  individual  so  to  offer  himself;  such  a  combination  of 
benevolence  and  of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest  as  to  induce  such 
a  sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be  admitted : 
for  virtuous  characters  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  such 
a  w^ste  of  the  valuable  elements  Of  society ;  besides  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  moral  economy  to  admit  the  violation,  of  law  to  be  par- 
doned at  the  expense  of  such  as  are  its  ornaments  and  blessings.  No 
wise  governmeni  would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those  who  inflict  miser}' 
on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  qven  upon  the  supposition 
that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  followed  by  punishment  as 
a  necessary  result,  yet  such  would  be  the  uncertainty,  after  crime 
had  been  committed,  as  to  who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  all  fear  of  committing  ofl*ences.  The  best  provision 
of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent  crime,  not  to  punish,  would  thus 
be  removed.  It  would  become  a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suflfer, 
and  thus  the  dread  of  punishment  would  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  human  device, 
it  could  never  have  been  thought  of  2a  zn  ordinary  mode  of  procedure. 
And  though  there  are  some  traces  in  history  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  presented  themselves  as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or  con- 
nexions, yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while  among  the  well-attested 
records  of  judicial  authority  we  have  no  instance,  probably,  of  any 
person  who  was  himself  innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a 
itubstitute  in  behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  thiit  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  human 
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acceptance  none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are  disposed  to  torture  the 
plainest  expressioiis. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  circumstances  met  in  this  case, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  concur  on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  render 
Et  and  proper  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of 
the  guilty;  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitiation  far  the 
sins  of  the  worlds  and  annex  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  to  such  as 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  repent  and  turn  to  God. 

[lO*  We  now  return,  to  the  original  c«py«] 

Firstly,  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  as  we  are  now  ooo- 
templating,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect,  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  authority.  It  is  a  high  exertion  of  the  dispensing 
power,  wluch  can  issue  from  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the 
laws  themselves  emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  statipn  in  society,  to 
pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation  of  punishment  as  is  implied 
in  such  a  transaction,  would  be  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  legislalivc 
rights,  which  no  well-regulated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach 
the  penalty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  provision  ot 
the  law  as  to  denounce  it — ^they  are  equally  component  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  regulation ;  and  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  legislation.  Besides,  so  many  circunn 
stances,  rarely  if  ever  combined,  mu9t  concur  to  render  such  a  pro- 
cedure conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
temerity  to  commit  the  determination  of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private 
discretion  instead  of  legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  unequivocally  satisfied  in  the  mystery  of 
ChrisOs  substitution.  When  he  undertook  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  ovin 
body  on  the  tree,  he  contracted  no  private  engagement  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  his  heavenly  Father.  If  he  gave  himself  foi 
our  sinSf  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  tporld,  it  was  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  even  our  Father,  Ou  every  occasion  he  reminds  us 
that  he  did  nothing  from  himself,  but  that  only  which  the  Father  had 
commissioned  him  to  do.  /  ha^  power,  said  he,  to  lay  down  my  life^ 
and  power  to  take  it  up  again;  this  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father.  Hereafter  I  will  not  tali  much  with  you^  for  the  prince  of  Ihs 
loorld  cometh  and  Jiaih  nothing  in  me;  but  that  the  world  may  know  that 
I  love  the  Father^  and  as  the  Father  gave  me  eomenandment, so  I  do, 
Arise^  let  us  go  hence.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we 
might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  laoed  itf,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propetiationfor  our  sins*  And 
we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  th^  Son  to  be  ths 
Siwiour  of  the  world.* 

•flMJbtaLlSCoJbtaxlT.U;  1  Jotelv.9,14Mi. 
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These  inspired  statements  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  Christian- 
bj  originated  with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  its 
i;racious  provisions  are  the  accomplishment  of  his  counsel,  and  thai 
its  principles,  however  much  they  surpass  the  discoveries  of  reason, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genuine  dictates  of  natural  religion. 
The  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  room  of  sinners  was  the 
contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom. 


[A  second  chasm  in  Mr,  HalPs  manuscript^  supplied  in  substance  from 
notes  of  oiKers,\ 

Secondly,  Another  indispensable  circumstance  in  such  a  proceed 
ing  is,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  sulferer. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice ;  it  would  be 
the  addition  of  one  offence  to  another,  and  give  a  greater  shock  to  all 
rightly-disposed  minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without  any 
atonement.  Whenever  such  an  ofTering  has  been  spoken  of  as  taking 
place,  it  is  represented  as  originating  with  the  innocent  person  himselH 

Here  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable  difRculty  in  the 
way  of  human  salvation.  How  could  that  be  rendered  which  was  at 
once  due  to  sin  and  mankind  at  large  T  Where  could  one  be  found 
that  would  endure  the  penalty  freely,  which  was  incurred  by  a  sinful 
world!  This  our  Saviour  did.  He  came,  not  only  by  authority,  but 
such  was  his  infinite  love,  that  he  came  voluntarily.  He  expressed 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  undertaking.  He  announced  the  particulars 
of  his  sneering,  how  he  must  be  delivered,  spit  upon,  and  put  to  death ; 
and  in  his  hour  of  suffering,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  gave  him- 
self up  CO  it  voluntarily,  according  to  the  settled  purpose  of  his  owb 
mind. 

No  sacrifice  should  go  unwillingly  to  the  altar.  It  was,  indeed, 
reckoned  a  bad  omen  when  any  one  did  so.  None  ever  went  so  wil- 
lingly as  he.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ^  and  evinced  a 
readiness  to  be  offered  up.  He  endured  the  eross^  despising  the  ska$^ 
all  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ;  that  glorious  reward,  the  eter* 
nal  happiness  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  intelligent  creatures 
who  must  have  perished  if  he  had  not  been  stricken  to  death  for  them. 

Thirdly,  It  is  farther  necessary  that  the  substitute  not  only  under- 
take voluntarily,  but  that  he  be  perfectly  free  from  the  offence  which 
renders  punishment  necessary.  If  he  were  tainted  with  that  for 
which  the  punishment  was  assigned ;  nay,  if  he  were  only  in  part 
implicated  in  any  other  crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some  penalty ; 
and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  deduction  for  what  was  due  on 
his  part. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  man,  divine  justice  cannot  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  a  substitute  who  is  a  sharer  in  guilt ;  for  the  law  has  a 
previous  hold  upon  him ;  there  is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account. 

But  Jesus  Christ,  thouirh  a  man,  was,  by  reason  of  his  miraculow 
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conception,  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  That  holy  tfdng  wluch 
was  born  of  the  virgin  grew  up  in  a  course  of  perfect  purity  and  rec- 
titude. He  could  say  to  his  enemies.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of 
$in  ?  He  was  holy^  harmless^  undefiled^  and  separate  from  sinners. 
He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature,  appeared  in  this  char- 
acter. By  this  means  he  became  an  immaculate  sacrifice.  He  was 
shadowed  i'orth  by  a  pure  iamb.  He  was  €ls  a  lamb  unthoul  spot,  h 
was  not  ihiis  that  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufficient,  but  in  this  respect  it 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  human  sacrifice.  His 
Father  rested  in  him,  not  only  because  he  was  his  beloved  Son,  a  par« 
taker  of  his  divine  nature,  but  because  he  was  holy  and  such  an  one 
as  became  us;  not  that  we  had  a  claim  to  such  a  priest,  but  no  other 
could  answer  for  us.  The  Levitical  high-priests  could  never  with 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  continually,  year  by  year^  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  each  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for 
himself  to  offer  for  sins;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  imperfect 
figure  of  the  true  high-priest,  who  offered  not  for  himself,  but  odered 
hunself  for  us. 

Fourthly^  'Fliere  would  be  a  great  propriety  in  this  also,  that  the 
innocent  person  substituted  for  the  guilty  should  stand  in  some  reia* 
tion  toliim. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  related  to  mankind ;  one  like  them 
whom  he  came  to  redeem.  It  was  indispensable  that  he  should  stand 
in  close  connexion  with  them  to  whom  his  righteousness  was  to  be 
transferred.  This  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  law  of  a  redeemer  of 
a  lost  estate.  The  person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be  related :  henoe 
a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed  by  one  term,  and  the  near- 
est relation  was  to  redeenu  This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that 
state  of  society,  but  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  congruity  of  the 
substitution  of  ChrisL  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same.  Thus  he  became  like 
unto  his  brethren.  He  took  not  on  htm  the  nature  of  angels,  but  took 
on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he 
came  to  sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  He 
v^  made  like  unto  us  in  all  points,  yet  without  sin.  The  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure  of  the  Israelites  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  serpents  by  which  they  were  wounded.  By  one  man  came 
sin  and  death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For  if  by  one  man^s 
offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which  receive  abunjlance 
of  grace  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Chnst,  Much  more  is  ad- 
duced to  the  same  effect  by  St.  Paul,  in  hib  Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  aU 
tending  to  establish  the  truth,  that  as  the  dv^K  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam  is  the  source  of 
holiness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  I-.ord  was  necessary.  He  was 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  world  to  another,  to  take  upon  him  h  nature 
originally  foreign  from  him.  /  came  forth  from  the  father,  saith  he, 
Mnd  am  come  into  the  world ;  and  justly  will  the  lovf  tnai  prompted 
Jim  to  do  so  be  the-  everlasting  theme  of  all  holy  aiiJ  iii4*pf  uen^gs 
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It  is  probable  tliat  if  nothing  else  had  rendered  unsuitable  the  substitu- 
tion of  angels  for  men,  this  would  have  been  sufficient,  that,  on*  account. 
of  tlie  essential  difTereuce  between  their  nature  and  that  of  man,  there 
would  have  been  an  incongruity  in  substituting  their  acts  for  ours.  But- 
Jesus  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  being  of  one  desh  and  of  one  spirit 
with  us,  was  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of  Redeemer.  He  tlms 
became  indeed  our  kinsman,  one  in  the  same  circumstances,  under  the 
same  law,  liable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to  the  same  pas- 
sions, encompassed  about  with  our  infirmities,  but  sinless ;  and  thus 
suited  every  way  to  become  a  substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 

tOi^jT  Wip  again  return  to  the  original  copy,] 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  the  wisdom  of  God  saw  it  requisite 
that  the  redemption  of  guilty  .  man  should  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice 
proportioned  to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  assumption  of  human 
nature  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  ancient  sacrifices 
appointed  by  Moses  possessed  not  (it  was  impossible  they  should)  any 
intrinsic  validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation,  but  llie  remem- 
brance of  sin  every  year.  This  is  the  express  declaration  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is 
a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sin^'f.  Wherefore  when 
he  cometh  into  the  world  lie  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst 
noty  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  /,  Loy  I  come  {in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  By  his  as- 
sumption of  human  nature,  he  stood  (notwithstanding  that  original  supe- 
riority which  removed  him  at  an  infinite  distance)  to  the  race  of  man  in 
the  relation  of  a  brother ;  for  the  flesh  which  he  condescended  to  take  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  conceived,  connected 
him  with  our  common  progenitor.  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and 
they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  derived  from  one  parent; 
for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren ;  saying,  I  will 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren.;  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I 
sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Fifthly.  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  in  the  room  of  the  guilty 
13  at  all  permitted,  it  seems  requisite  that  no  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  a  sudden  impulse  of  heroic  feeling, 
which  might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  of  which,  on 
cool  deliberation,  he  repented. 

A  proper  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing  the  resolution,  for 
surveying  it  in  all  its  consequences,  and  forming  a  settled  and  immov- 
able purpose.  The  self-devotion  implied  in  such  a  transaction  will 
acquire  additional  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  appears  the  result,  not  of 
hurried  and  impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determination  and  extended 
foresight ;  a  resolution  on  which  time  has  had  no  other  efifect  than  to 
fortify  and  confirm  it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  commiseration  found  to  sug^rest 
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the  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  the  calmer  and  more  permanent  dictates 
of  self-ihterest  coo^ign  to  oblivion  and  scatter  to  the  wind  !  Perhaps 
there  are  few  who  have  not  been  the  subject  of  momentary  feeling,  the 
steady  predominance  of  which  would  have  made  them  heroes  and 
martyrs,  who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their  native  selfishness,  and 
before  the  season  for  action  arrives,  the  genial  current  which  warmed 
them  for  a  moment  is  chilled  and  frozen. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  admission  of  an  innocent 
person  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty,  nothing  could  reconcile  the  mind 
to  such  a  procedure  but  such  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute as  preclude^  the  possibility  of  a  vacillation  or  change.  But 
this  condition  b  found  in  the  highest  perfection  x>n  the  part  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  His  oblation  of  himself  was  not  the  execution  of 
a  sudden  purpose,  the  fruit  of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity ;  it  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  counsel,  the  accomplishment  of  an  ancient 
purpose,  formed  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  past  eternity*  He  was 
the  Lamb  sktin  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Before  the  moun' 
tains  toere  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth  :  while  as  yet  k$ 
had  not  made,  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  when  he  set  a  compass 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment ;  when  he  fixed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  :  rejoicing  in  the  habit<Mble  parts  of  hts  earth ;  his  delights 
were  with  the  sans  of  men. 

It  is  appointed  indeed  ybr  aR  men  once  to  die.  With  us  it  is  an  event 
inseparably  attached  to  an  abode  on  earth.  But  with  the  ^deemer  it 
was  not  so  properly  an  incident  of  his  earthly  existence,  as  its  princi- 
pal end  and  design.  He  assumed  life  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it 
down ;  and  all  the  purposes,  great  as  they  were,  which  were  accom- 
plished by  his  life,  were  in  entire  subordination  to  those  which  he  con- 
templated as  the  certain  consequences  of  his  death.  In  the  course  of 
his  sojourn  here,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment  The  final  scene,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  familiar  to  his 
imagination,  and  endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing, real  or  affected,  but  from  the  prospect  of  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore him.  I  have  a  baptism  to  he  baptised  witht  he  ezjelaimed,  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished !  Instead  of  wishing  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning  his  attention  to  other  objects^ 
there  was  nothing  which  he  appeared  more  solicitous  to  inculcate  on 
the  minds  of  his  disciples  than  the  certainty  of  his  future  sufferings. 
'  Then  took  he  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them.  Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  coneermng 
the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished.  Then  shall  he  be  delivered  unto 
the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  spitefully  entreated  and  spit  upon,  and  they 
shcUl  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death.  When  Peter,  shocked  at 
these  annunciations,  presumed  to  expostulate  with  his  Divme  Master, 
he  met  with  the  severest  rebuke.  Get  thee  behind  me.  Solan,  said  no, 
for  thou  savour  est  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  f'n.1  bt  ff 
men*    Until  he  had  finished  the  work  which  was  given  him,  he  con- 
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ffdhed  his  safeQFt  vfteD  ecncealed  Imiiselft  and  avoided  such  an  open 
display  of  his  eharacter  and  prelenatoiia  as  might  precipitate  the 
deugnt  of  hb  enemies.  But  the  aioment  the  appointed  time  had 
anived,  we  ^od  him  lading  aside  aH  reserve,  eourtmg  the  pobliciigr 
which  before  he  had  ahmmed,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  san- 
hedritti,  and  even  before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  avowing  himself  file 
Sm  of  €hd^  diongk  he  well  knew  the  effect  would  be  to  hasten  his 
exit.  While  danger  was  at  a  distance  he  was  cautious  and  reserved^ 
hot  the  noanent  it  anived  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and 
fiiadesa  intrepidity* 

SiteMy.  In  the  case  «f  the  eobstttation  of  ihe  kmocent  for  the 
guilty,  it  seems  highly  neqnisite  that  he  who  offere  himself  as  the  su^ 
fltitute  should  justly  the  law  ^  which  he  sufTers.  To  say  the  leasti 
the  decoBJim  of  the  transaction  will  be  mnch  heightened  on  the  suppe* 
sitian,  Ihal  he  who  sostains  viearievis  punishment,  not  only  yields  Ida 
entire  consent,  but  ptoclaims,  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  of  the 
eqaity  and  goodneas  of  the  kfal  eaaemeM  toiwhieh  he  falls  a  sacn* 
fice*  It  were  to  be  desired,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  penal 
laws  were  so  eenstructed  as  to  impress  a  persuasion  of  their  justice 
univeraaUy  oa  those  who  have  ineurred  their  penalties.  But  in  the 
case  we  are  now  considering,  which  is  that  of  an*  innocent  person  sub* 
slituting  faimseif  in  the  place  ef  the  guilty,  there  is  a  peculiar  reason 
fer  demanding  his  express  approval  of  the  equity  of  the  original  sen-* 
ttnce.  Tiie  enlhnaiastie  admiration  which  such  -conduct  would  nalur* 
idly  eEBcita^  the  reverence  which  such  a  display  of  unparalleled  mag^ 
naniraity  would  necessarily  atiacii  to  ite  possessor,  could  not  fail  to 
add  dignity  t»  hia  character  and  weight  to  his  sentiments ;  and  iC 
while  he  submitted,  to  the  penalty,  he  reprobated  the  severity  of  the 
law,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  might  be  divided  between  esteem 
for  the  iUastcions  sufferer,  and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  eC 
the  law.  Thus  the  character  of  the  sufferer  would  operate  in  a  co»> 
tiary  direetion  to  the  ponishmeol,  and  tend  to  defeat  its  salutary  efl'Iftets. 

In  the  siibstitntton  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  were  conjoined  the 
moot  pronpl  and  voluntary  endurance  of  the  penalty,  with  the  tneel' 
avowed  and  eordial  approbation  of  the  justice  of  its  sanctions.  Il 
wan  a  great  pnrt  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  assert  and  vindicate  fvy 
his  doi^rine  that  law  which  he  imgrufied  and  made  illustrious  by  hur 
passion. 

Previous  to  his  ofl*enng  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  worid, 
he  was  ineessantly  employed  in  rescuing  the  precepts  of  God  from  the 
false  ^sses  by  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  in  aeserting  their  spii«> 
itualky,  exhibiting  their  extent,  and  sustaining  their  just  authority,  ae 
the  unalteraUe  rule  of  action  and  standard  of  doty. 

Never  had  the  law  soch  an  expounder  as  in  the  person  of  Him  whe 
came  into  the  world  to  exhaust  its  penalties  and  endure  its  curse. 
He  condemnedt  with  the  greatest  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice  that 
want  to  weaken  :it8obiigBtidns  or  relax  its  stitemess*  To  place  it  es 
the  throne,  to  magnify  and  make  it  honourable,  was  not  less  the  ob> 
ject  of  his  mmistry  and  of  hia  life,  than  of  Ms  death.    Thus,  the 
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sentiments  of  supreme  devotion .  and  attachment,  to  which  lie  n*  entf- 
tied  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  combine  to  strengthen  our  veneration 
for  the  law ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christy 
but  jast  in  proportion  to  our  practical  regard  to  the  law  of  God,  as 
holy,  justy  and  good*  The  more  intimately  our  affections  are  united  to 
Christ,  the  more,  to  speak  in  Scripture  language,  A<  t/to^/^  in  our  hearts 
hyfaithy  the  more  wUl  the  beauty  of  holiness  attract  the  heart,  and 
the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object  of  our  aversion.  As  the  love  of 
Christ  is  the  master-principle  in  the  Christian  system,  so  its  operation 
must  invariably  coincide  with  the  claims  of  divine  authority ;  because 
it  is  the  love  of  a  personage  who  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
a  constant  compliance  with  its  dictates,  and  a  most  ardent  devotion  to 
its  honour.  Think  not  tluU  I  am  come  to  subvert  the  law  or  the 
proptiets :  I  am  come  not  to  suhverti  but  to  ratify,  For^  verily  I  say 
unto  you^  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  perish  than  one  iota  or  one  tittle 
of  the  law  shall  perish  without  attaining  its  endJ^  In  such  terms  as  these 
did  our  Saviour  assert  the  intrinsic  exeellence  and  unalterable  perpe- 
tuity of  the  law  of  God ;  by  which  he  has  instructed  us  in  the  true 
nature  of  his  sacrifice,  which  was  designed,  not  merely  to  appease 
wrath,  but  to  satisfy  justice ;  not  merely  to  relieve  misery,  but  to 
expiate  guilt.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  indeli- 
bly engraved  on  our  minds,  that  Christ  died,  not  merely  to  rescue  us 
fiom  the  ruin  which  we  had  incurred,  but  from  the  punishment  which 
we  had  merited;  since  our  gratitude  for  the  provisions  of  mercy  will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  perfect  equity 
of  that  sentence  from  which  it  exempts  us.  In  this  view  we  are  un- 
speakably indebted  to  our  great  Deliverer  for  so  zealously  asserting 
the  honours  of  that  law  which  cost  him  so  dear. 

.  The  penitent  believer  is  now  under  no  temptation  to  indulge  depre- 
ciating thoughts  of  the  immutable  excellence  and  obligation  of  that 
ruie  of  duty  which  he  has  so  frequently  and  awfully  violated. 

.  Seventhly,  That  the  voluntary  substhution  of  an  innocent  person 
in  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capable  of  answering  the  ends  of 
justice,  nothing  seems  more  necessary  than  that  the  substitute  should 
be  of  equal  consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
interposes.  The  interests  sacrificed  by  the  suffering  party  should  not 
be  of  less  cost  and  value  than  those  which  are  secured  by  such  a 
procedure. 

But  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  must  be  supposed  to  be 
in  some  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong.  As  a  sacrifice  to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant  must,  on  this 
principle,  be  deemed  a  most  inadequate  substitute  for  that  of  a  person 
age  of  the  highest  order.  We  should  consider  the  requisitions  of 
justice  elude<),  rather  than  satisfied,  by  such  a  commutation.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  Su  Paul  declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  hlood  of 
buUsand  of  goats  to  take  away  sins;  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  the 
brute  creation  being  such,  that  a  victim  taken  from  thence  could  bo  of 
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no  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  offended  justice.  '  They  were  quali- 
fied to  exhibit,  as  he  reminds  us,  a  remembranre  of  sin  every  year,  but 
are  utterly  unequal  to  the  expiation  of  its  guill. 

In  this  view,  the  redemption  of  the  humab  race  seemed  to  be 
hopeless ;  and  their  escape  from  merited  destruction,  on  any  princi- 
ples connected  with  law  and  justice,  absolutely  impossible.  For 
where  could  dn  adequate  substitute. be  found?  Where,  ?imong  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  partakers  of  flesh  and  'blood,  could'  one  be 
selected  of  such  pre-eminent  dignity  and  wbrt}i,  that  ^t^  oblation  of 
himself  should  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  equivalent  to  the  whole 
race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  there  a  spot- 
less victim  (and  no  other  could  be  accepted).  Who  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  in  all  the  qualities. which  aggran* 
dize  their  possessor  to  every  other  member  of  "the  human  family,  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  be  the  representative,  either  in  action  or  in  suffer* 
ing,  of  the  whole  human  race  ?  In  order  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  victim,  he  must  be  invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  nature ;  but  the 
possession  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him  ta  that  equality  with  his 
brethren,  that  joint  participation  of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which 
totally  disqualifies  him  for  becoming  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma 
presents  itsdf  from  which  there  seems  ho  possibility  of  escape.  If 
man  is  led  to  encounter  the  judicial  effects  of  his  sentence,  his  ruin 
is  sealed  and  certain.  If  he  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitute,  that 
substitute  must  possess  contradictory  attributes,  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties not  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  human  nature.  He  must' 
be  frail  and  mortal,  or  he  cannot  die  a  sacrifice;  he  must' possess 
ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot  merit  as  a*  substitute. 

Such  were  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  which  ob- 
structed the  salvation  of  maa  by  any  methods  worthy  of  the  divine 
character;  such  the  darkness  and  perplexity  which  involved  his  pros- 
pects, that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  highest  created  intelligence 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  Hoio  shall 
man  be  just  with  God? 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  the  mystery  of  Christ 
crucified  dispels  the  obscurity,  and  presents  in  the  person  of  thb 
Redeemer  all  the  qualifications  which  human  conception  can  imbody 
as  contributing  to  the  perfect  character  of  ^  substitute.  By  his  par- 
icipation  of  flesh  and  blood  he  becomes  'susceptible  of  sufferings  and 
possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a  sacrifice.  By  its  personal 
onion  with  the  eternal  word,  the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thus 
assumed  acquired  an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be  justly  deemed  more 
than  equivalent  to  tlie  penalty  originally  denounced. 

His  assumption  of  the  human  nature  made  his  oblation  of  himself 
possible;  his  possession  of  the  divine  rendered  it  efficient;  and  thus 
weakness  and  power,  the  imperfections  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal 
creature,  and  the  exemption  from  these,  the  attributes  of  time  and  those 
of  eternity,  the  elements  of  being  the  most  opposite,  and  deduced  from 
opposite  worlds,  equally  combined  to  give  efficacy  to  hfs  character  as 
the  Redeemer,  and  validity  to  his  sacrifice.    They  constitute  a  person 
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vho  has  no  couDterpart  in  heaven  or  cm  earth,  who  maybe  moei 
justly  denomina^d  ^  Wondwivlf*  composed  of  p^rts.  and  features  of 
which  (however  they  may  subsist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation^ 
the  combination  and  union  nothing  short  pf  infinite  wisdom  could 
have  couceived,  or  infinite  poweiT  effected.  The  mysterioas  constitu- 
tion of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  stupendous  link  which  unites  God  and 
ipan,  and  heaven  and  earth ;  that  mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels 
rf  God  ascended  and  descended^  whose  foot  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  duat|  • 
and  whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  unapproach- 
able splendour,  will  be»  we  have  reason  to  believe,  through  eternity,  tlus. 
object  of  profound  conteoiplation  and  adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by 
our  Saviour  to  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  his  person  as  the  Son  of 
Godf  we  are  justified  by  the  direct  testhnooy  of  Scripture,  which  is 
wont  to  unite  these  togeUier  in  such  juxtaposition  as  plainly  implies 
their  intimate  and  inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  the  insufficiency  of  the  victims  under  the  law  to  take  away 
sin  on  their  mherent  meanness,  with  which  he  contrasts  the  validity  of 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ:  a  mode  of  reasonini^  the  force  of 
which  entirely  depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and  worth.  AAer 
asserting  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  coiud  not  take  away  ain^ 
hje  adds,  Thm  said  /,  Lo^^  I  come  to  do  ihf  wiU^  O  God.  Ahoae^ 
when  he  saii^  Sacr^ice^  andqfmngt  (md  InayiUqferingefor  #m  tkm 
vjoMni  nof,  neither  hadet  fleaettre  therein  whdck  are  qfered  &y  the 
bw;  then  eaid  he^  Lo^  t  came  to  do  ^  wQk  O  God.  He  takelk. 
away  the  irsi  that  he  fnay  eeUMieh  the  eeconi.  Adverting  ta  the. 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed  to  die 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of  ceremonial 
pollutions,  he  adds,  JECne  much  more  shall  the  Hood  rf  Chriet^  wh/k 
through  the  Eternal  Sfirii  i^ered  hmeelf  without  epat  tm  Goi^ 
purge  your  coneciencee  from  dead  worke  to  eerve  the  living  ombI 
trueGod? 

All  must  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the  conscience  frsm 
dicad  works,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin  and  peace  with  God^  is  an, 
infinitely  greater  benefit  than  the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under  the 
ceremonial  law ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  this  incomparably  greater  benefits  with  &  much  firmer 
assurance  than  thai  with  which  the  pious  Jew  anticipated  the  Ie8&» 
The  blood  ofJeeus  Chriet  his  Sam,  St.  John  assures  us»  eUamsetkus 
from  all  sin.  If  St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
shunning  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  aigumeat  he  makes  use  ot 
fer  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value  of  that  bleod  which  was 
shed  for  their  redemption,  in  comparison  to  which  all  the  treasucss  of 
eiarth  are  consigned  to  contempL  Forasmuch  as  ye  Anmc,  i^  his  Fanr 
guage,.y0  loere  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things^  as  sHver  and  gfildm 
from  your  vain  conversationreceived  by  tradition  from  your  foUhers^buL 
vjlilh  the  precious  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb  without  blatnsk  oa. 
without  spoL 
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As  the  whole  provUibn  of  a  Saviour  origiQated  in  the  gracious  pur^ 

Ee  of  Goilf  it  is  with  the  utmost  propria^  that  he  U  denominated  his 
:  the  tianscendent  greatness  of.  which  is  frequently  brought  for- 
d  ar  a  demonstration  of  the  ineffable  extent  of  his  love.  God  so 
hoed  the  world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  heUeveth 
Wi  him  nU^hl  notperishj  hut  have  everlasting  life.  In  this  was  mont- 
fisted  tlUiove  of  God  towards  us^hecause  that  God  sent  his  only^begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  hmu  H^ein  is  love;  hot 
that  we  loved  God,  hut  that  he  loved  uSf  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiatumfor  our  sins.  But  since  he  was  given  to  be  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  the  same  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence  which  heightened 
the  value  of  the  gift  must  have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  ensure 
(he  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have,  presumed  to  call  in  question  and  even  to  deny  the 
dhriinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  who  embrace 
^^  lunJamental  doctrine  who  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  in- 
^n2»ic  Validity  of  his  sacrifice»  or  who  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency 
di  such  a  provision  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  and  vindicate  the 
Honours  ot  a  broken  law.  There  is  spmethmg  so  stupendous  in  the 
voluntary  humiliation  and  death  of  Him  who  claims  to  be  the  only* 
oejeotten  of  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  that  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  the  most  powerful  and 
unequivocal  testimony  is  indispensably  necessary^  but  to  be  convinced 
of  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  such  ^  sin-offering  for  all  the  purposes 
lOr  which  an  offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive  it  to  be  the  most  ample' 
vindication  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  in  consistence  with  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  is  necessary  what- 
ever :  such  a  persuasion  insinuates  itself  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
takes  the  firmest  possession  of  the  mind.  He  thai  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  aU,  haw  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give'us  all  things? 

It  is  observable  that  the  ineffable  grace  of  God  in  the  communication 
of  spiritual  blessings  is  not  more  celebrated  by  the  inspired  penmen 
than  the  stupendous  method  in  which  they  are  imparted.  That  eternal 
life  should  be  bestowed  on  sinful  men  is  the  subject  of  their  devout 
admiration ;  but  that  it  should  be  bestowed  at  such  a  cost  is  still  more 
so.  They  appear  to  conceive  it  impossible  for  such  an  apparatus  to 
termmate  in  a  less  glorious  result. 

A  cold  and  skeptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware,  suggest  specious 
eavils  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation  on  this  subjiect ;  cavils  which 
derive  aU  their  force,  not  from  the  superior  iivisdpm  of  their  authors, 
but  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  heavenly  mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a  simple  grandeur  in 
he  fact,  thai  God  has  set  forth  his  S^m  to  be  a  propUuUion,  sufficient 
to  silence  the  impotent  clamours  of  sophistry,  and  to  carry  to  all 
serious  and  humble  men  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law  is  exalted,  and 
the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vindicated  and  asserted  by  such  an 
expedient,  l^o  minds  of  that  description,  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
divine  character,  its  aShorrence  of  sin,  and  its  inflexible  adherence  to 
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moral  order  will  present  themselves  in  the  cross  in  a  more  impres^iTe 
light  than  in  any  other  object. 

Eighthly,  However  much  we  might  be  convinced  of  the  competence 
of  vicarious  suflleriiig  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice,  and  whatever 
the  benefits  we  may  deHve  from  it,  a  benevolenl  mind  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  virtue  of  the  highest  prder  finally  oppressed 
and  consumed  by  its  own  energies ;  and  the  more  intense  the  admira- 
tion excited  the  more  eager  would  be  the  desire  of  some  compensatory 
arrangement,  some  expedient  by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be 
tssigned  to  such  heroic  sacrifices.  If  the  suflfering  ^'  i*^  substitute 
involved  his  destruction,  what  satisfaction  could  a  gen*  *  i»<-  '«n«l  ft^el- 
li.g  mind  derive  from  impunity  procured  at  such  a  cost?  When 
David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst,  longed  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which 
some  of  his  servants  immediately  procured  for  him  with  tlie  extreme 
hazard  of  their  lives,  the  monarch  refused  to  taste  it,  exclaiming.  It  is 
tlui  price  ofhlood!  but  pottred  it  ottt  before  the  Lurd.  The  felicity 
uhich  flows  from  the  irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more  especially 
of  one  whose  disinterested  benevolence  alone  f'xposed  him  to  it,  will 
be  faintly  relished  by  him  who  is  not  immersed  in  selfishness.  If  there 
be  any  portions  of  history  whose  perusal  affords  more  pure  and 
exquisite  delight  than  others,  they  are  those  which  present  the  spectacle 
of  a  conflicting  and  neli-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country^  which  its  example  has  ennobled  and  its  valour 
saved.  Such  a  spectacle  gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the 
highest  demands  of  our  moral  and  social  nature.  It  affords  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  future  and  perfect  economy  of  retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption  this  requisition  is  fully  satisfied. 
While  we  accompany  the  Saviour  through  the  successive  stages  of  his 
mortal  sojourning,  marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials, 
each  of  which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  till  the  scene  dark- 
<^p^d,  and  the  clouds  of  wrath  from  Heaven  and  from  earlh  pregnant 
«rith  materials  which  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  have  collected,  dis- 
charged themselves  on  him  in  a  deluge  of  agony  and  of  blood  under 
which  he  expired ;  we  perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  1  had  almost 
naid  the  redundancy,  of  the  atonement 

But  surely  deliverance  eyenfrom  the  wrath  to  came  would  afford  an 
imperfect  enjoyment  if  it  were  imbittered  with  the  recollection  that  we 
were  indebted  for  it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our  compassionate 
Redeemer.  The  consolation  arising  from  reconcikation  vcith  God  is 
subject  to  no  such  deduction.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  cross  of 
Cirist  as  the  source  of  pardon,  our  satisfaction  is  heightened  by  be- 
holding it  succeeded  by  the  crown  ;  by  seeing  him  that  was /or  a  littU 
while  made  lower  than  the  angels^  for  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with 
glory  and  hofjour^  seated  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  thence  expecting  tiU 
his  enemies  a'^e  made  his  footstool. 

Thus,  wl  ether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of  redemption  as  a 
divine  expciient  for  reconciling  the  poral.  attributes  of  Deity  with 
m^'s  salvation,  or,  in  its  final  result  to  the  Saviour  himself,  it  it 
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ffeplete  with  moral  congruity,  and  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  undif* 
•tanding  and  of  the  heart. 

Ninthly.  If  the  principle  of  substitution  be  at  all  admitted  in  the 
opemtions  of  criminal  law,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof  that  it 
should  be  introduced  very  sparingly,  only^  on  very  rare  oc<5asion8,  and 
never  bo  allowed  to  subside  into  a  settled  course.  .  So  many  circum- 
stances, we  have  already  seen,  must  concur^  to  render  it  fit,  that  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a  matter  of  freryiient  and  o'rdinary  occurience  would 
be  preposterous  to  the  unuost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  crisis 
to  justify  its  introduction,  some  eztraordinar}'  combination  of  difiicnities 
obstrncting  the  natural  course  of  justice;  it  requires,  that  while  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  dispensed  with,  its  spirit  be  fully  adhered  to :  'sO 
that  instead  of  tending  to  weaken  the  niotives  to  obedience,  it  shall 
present  a  salutary  monition,  a  moral  and  edifying  spectacle. 

Considerations  such  a»  these  are  more  than  enough  to  show  that 
such  a  method  of  procedure  must  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  afid  that  to 
this  oirciimstance,  whenever  it  does  occur,  its  utility  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed.' 

The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  reom  of  a  guilty  race  receives  aU 
tfie  advantage  as  an  impressive  spectacle  which  it  is  possible  to  derive 
from  this  circumstance.  He  once  suffered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  nor  have  we  the  least  reason  to  suppose  any  similar  transac-  - 
tion  has  occurred  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  or  will  ever  occur 
again  in  the  annals  of  .eternity.  It  stands  amid  the  lapse  ofages^  and 
the  waste  ofworldSi  a  single  and  solitary  monument. 

From  numerous  intimations  in  sacred  writ,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  in  the  comprehension  of  its  design,  and  the  extent  of  its 
consequences,  a0ectirig  every  order  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a  . 
counterpart  or  parallel ;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  master-piece  of 
infinite  goodness  ai>d  wisdom,  intended  to  exhibit  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  contemplation  of  the  highest  intelli^ 
gences.  To  the  intent^  that  now  ttnto  principalities  and  powers^  in 
heavenly  places,  is  the  language  of  Paul,  might  be  made  known  by  the 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  af  God, 

Though  the  mystery  of  the  cross  may  be  considered  as  primarily 
terminating  itself  on  the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  order  and 
happiness,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  extending  its  reflected 
lustre  much  farther,  of  its  forming  a  new  epoch  in  the  moral  adminis- 
tration of  the  Deity,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  is  a  system  which  is 
at  present  but  partially  developed,  in  condescension  probably  to  our 
very  limited  faculties,  which  are  incapable  of  comprehending  it  in  its 
full  extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  our  Ixird's  person,  the  design  of 
his  sacrifice,  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Father  to  gather 
together  in  him  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  conspire  to 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  Christ  is^  a  unique 
wetiU    With  the  praises  due  to  Him  that  loved  us,  and  was/ted  us  from 
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mir  sins  in  J^amahh^df  viooe  mill  hxfenkyriuAnm;  atrwS  1I9 
emotions  of  gratitude,  which  his  matchless  arskiet sokms  inspive*  tsfm 
he  dissipated  and  impaired  hy  bmag  di^oribrled  aacng  many  objuets. 
The  name  of  Jeans  will  vsmaia  eten  tUv  distnguahed  fima  tffm^ 
«ther,  as  this  name  to  whieh  eoery  hmse  fkmli  hau)^  sf  ikimgs  ta  ktwmwk^ 
w  Mugs  on  earth, 

Tenthlp.  Once  mere,  whenever  the  expedient  of  Tieaiieas  mdh^ 
ing  la  adc^Ced,  a  pnUieation  of  the  design  of  dial  trantactioii  hecomes 
B8  indispensahlT  neeeaaary  as  of  the  transaetion  starif ;  ainea  none  of 
the  effects  which  ii  is  intimded  to  prodoce  can  be  nalized  hnC  in  pii^ 
nortionr  as  th^t  is  nnderatootf.  Viewed  in  iuelf,  and  oarstdried  apart 
nom  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  injustice,  and  in  the  xoon  ef 
hnproving  wonld  give  a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  aenwrenlSL  Fn^ 
ishmdnt  intfieted  on  the  ofieMling  party  apeaka  for  itself  ard  whan 
ordained  by  law  impreases  ike  spectator  with  an  insianMneona  oon« 
vietion  of  its  justice  and  ptopiie^. 

With  vicarious  ponishment  it  is  just  the  reverse,  b  is  a  apoctadt 
ao  far  removed  from  the  usual  course  of  events,  that  nothinf  can  lepan 
die  the  mind  to  it  but  a  dear  ezpoaure  of  ita  origin  and  deaign,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  crisis  which  determined  its  adopfiit 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importanee  of  the  doctone  of  the  cnia^ 
fha^  not  merely  the  fact  of  our  Iiord's  death  and  aafferinga  ahonld  be 
announced,  but  that  tlieir  object  and  purpose,  as  a  gnai  moral  expe- 
dient, should  be  published'  to  all  nations^  In  vain  would  the  iqnistlea 
have  proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jeans  of  Naxaveth,  a  per 
•on  of  spotless  innocence,  vhu  crucijied  under  Pimtms  PHaU^  and  rose 
^ain  the  third  day^  had  they  suppressed  the  mysleriotts  design,  the 
moral  aspect  of  those  stupendous  transactions. 

Apart  fiom  thia,  it  would  only  have  added  one  more  to  the  hnmii»' 
ating  examples  c€  the  purest  virtue  oppressed  with  eahuiny,  and 
doomed  to  a  violent,  painful,  and  ignominious  death*.  It  might  have 
oalled  forth  the  tears  of  sensibility,  and  there  it  would  have  cnde4 
without  exerting  the  slightest  influence  <»  the  piospe(^  or  changing 
die  destiny  of  men.  But  the  cross  of  Christ  was  not  eaEhibited  as  a 
tragio  speelacle,  adapted  to  move  the  commiaeration  of  manhlnd,  and 
excite  Uieir  horror  at  the  per£dy,  cruelty,  and  mgratitnde  whieh  ircra 
the  human  precursors  of  the  means  of  producing  that  catastrophe: 
such  emotion  it  has  already  occasioned,  and  will  to  the  end  of  tune ; 
bnt  all  thia  in  perfect  anbordinati^  to  a  higher  order  of  sentiments 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings  as  the  price  of  our 
ledempdmi.  The  matddess  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  God, 
prompted  by  infooite  conipassion,  devised  for  reeoneding  the  world  unU 
himself^  the  fkcts  which  compose  the  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  miracles  which  illustrated  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  prodip 
gies  which  attended  .his  death,  important  as  they  are,  viewed  as  the 
seals  attesting  his  mission,  are  only  subsidiary ;  the  whole  of  these, 
together  with  the  mission  itself,  owe  their  importance  chiefly  to  hii 
sacrifice. 

In  the  preceding  ages,  many  intimationa  were  afforded  of  thia  mf% 
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«irf •  Sin  hid  sctrcely  nwda  ifci  entranoe  iato  te  wcM,  before  dto 
fttihy  pair  vere  eomfoited  by  the  promise  of  •  seed  cf  the  wonum  thM 
should  bruise  the  serpents  head.  The  hiBtitation  of  ▼learians  saotifieee 
immediately  Bueeeeded»  we  hare  every  reasoD  to  believe,  by  Di«ii» 
appointment.  The  rejection  of  Cain's  ofieringv  and  the  acceptance  oi 
Abel's,  demoDBtrated  the  necessity  of  the  ahedding  of  blood.  A  sys* 
tern  of  figorative  rites  and  cerenoniesv  mtflnded  as  silent  predictions 
of  the  futmv,  in  which  bloody  sacrifices  oeenpied  the  chief  place,  wen 
ordained  by  Moses  as  shadows  of  good  things  to  some*  The  sneceed- 
Ing  prapheia,  m  long  succession,  proclaim^  the  advent,  and  depicted 
the  character  and  snflerings oSkmihat  wu  Is  come;  some  with  move 
particularity  and  perspicuity  than  othens,  but  each  with  some  tnul  er 
colour  peculiar  to  liimself ;  till  at  length,  tn  the  /uhess  rf  Imm,  CM 
sent  forth  his  Son^  made  of  a  womon^  mads  mder  the  lam^  thai  he  might 
redeem  them  thai  were  nmer  the  law^  thai  ihmf  migkt  receioo  iM  aiop^. 
tiau  of  some. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  through  the  btoed  of  that  Tiettm 
which  was  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  worid,  forms  the  grand 
pecadiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  was  the  principal  theme  of  the  apostobft 
ministiy,  and  is  still  pre-eminently  the  power  ofOod  to  salvation.  It 
is  inculcated  throughout  the  New  Testament  ui  every  possible  form,' 
it  meets  us  at  every  tuni,  and  is,  in  abort,  the  sun  and  centre  of  4he 
«hole  system. 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  explore  and  contemplate  that  mys* 
terious  wisdom  of  God  which  was  hidden  in  the  secret  of, his  counsels 
from  preceding  ages  and  generations,  hut  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  holy  prophets  and  4g^ostlos.  Hete  we  behold  Ae 
Deity  in  ChriBt  Jesus  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  not  imputit^ 
to  them  their  trespasses.  Here  we  discern  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
attributes,  as  they  are  exerted  and  displayed  in  the  astonishing  wo^i 
of  man's  salvation,  the  glory  of  God  shming  in  the  face  rf  Jesus  Ckristf 
by  which  saints  are  changed  into  the  same  imqge  from  glory  to  glory^ 
The  cordial  reception,  the  inwrought  persuasion  of  this  doctrine,  can- 
not fail  to  purify  the  heart  and  renovate  the  character.  The  deepest 
conviction  of  the  evil  of  ain  and  the  helplessness  of  the  ^imier  is 
necessarily  uvolved  in  the  belief  of  this  all-comprehensive  truth,  Foi 
what  estimate  of  the  malignity  and  turpitude  of  sin  must  He  have 
fi>rmed  who  does  nothing  in  vam,  who  saw  that  nothing  would  suffice 
for  its  expiation  short  of  the  precious  blood  of  his  only*begotten  Son  1 
And  how  fatal  the  impotence  which  requured  to  be  extricated  from  its 
miseries,  to  be  relieved  from  its  burden  at  such  a  cost  ?  To  create 
man  nothing  was  required  but  a  word,  He  spake^  and  it  was  done.  But 
to  recover  bun  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and  the  Lord  of  life 
to  expire  upon  a  cross.  This  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  true 
features  and  lineaments  of  moral  evil,  and  displa3rs  more  of  its  demerit 
than  the  most  profound  contemplation  of  the  law,  of  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions,  could  have  conveyed  to  any 
finite  mind.    In  pouring  its  viab  on  the  head  of  that  innocent  and 
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adorable  victim,  it  evinced  its  inflexible  severity,  its  awful  majesty,  lo 
an  extent  and  in  a  form  never  conceived  before ;.  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  superior  intelligences  turn,  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  H  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the  great  Supreme,  as  a 
just  Gody  and  yet  a  Saviour. 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest  encouragement  tu 
sin  has  never  either  felt  or  understood  it  as  he  ought.  He  has  never 
surveyed  it  in  its'  most  interesting  ai^pect,  in  its  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  God,  the  demands  6f  his  law,  aiid  the  immutable  rights  of  his 
moral  administration.  He  has  4iever,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  seen  the  Son  in  such  a  'manner  as  to  believe  on  him ;  and, 
however  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  afact^  he  is  a 
total  stranger  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,   ^ 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead  of  a  guilty  race  is 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  human 
hope ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else  as  the 
material  of  justification  must  necessarily  be  abortive.  Nothing  else 
can  possibly  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  merit  of  the  Saviour, 
arising  from  his  matchless^ condescension  and  love,  in  becoming  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent 
a  kitid,  as  to  disclaim  all  association  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue  as  the  basts  of  justification.  The  price  of  redemption  (to  use  a 
scriptural  metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied ;  a 
full  and  complete  atonement  has  been  made.  Nothing  remains  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  sinner  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude  to  open  his  heart  to  that  inspi- 
ration of  love  which  natut^ly  resulti;  from  the  recpption  of  so  great  a 
benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  tlie  cross  of  Christ  will  be  found  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  weakening  the  power  of  corruption,  resist- 
ing the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  rising  progressively  into  the  image 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  lay  the  deepest  foundation  for  humility. 
He  who  ascribes  his  salvation  to  this  source  will  be  exempted  from 
every  temptation  to  exalt  himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in  the  ample 
provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  the  relief  of  his  miseries, 
he  will  join  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed, — 
To  him  that  loved  us,  and  toashed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody 
Mnd  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and.  his  Father^  to  him  hi 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Ameii. 
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Tas  lore  of  eotOroffo^  wbm  ni  no  degree  the  motive  te  wviting  the 
blowing  ^eets*  Contror^ny  the  writer  coBsideiB  as  ea  evilt  though 
oAes  a  neeeseafy  one*  it  is  to  be  depreeated  when  it  it  difected  to 
ahiQte  or  firivoloos  objects,  or  wbea  it  it  managed  in  sueh  a  aianner  as 
t»  call  finrth  malev«^nt  passioiis*  He  hopes  the  ensuing  treatise  wiA 
bo  Ibmid  free  from  both  mse  ebjectionsy  utd  chat,  as  the  siAjecs:  moai 
be  aUowed  to  b»  of  so»e  ianportance,  so  the  spm  in  whioh  it  is  hanilled 
is  not  chargeable  with  any  material  departve  fiwDiiie  Christian  tempeiw 
If  the  antlMNr  has  expressed  himself  on  some  oeeamons  with  eonrnder** 
aUe  eonfideoeey  he  trosts'the  readet  will  impute  it,  not  to  a  fof^gedul- 
IMM  of  his  pereonal  defieieactes,  hot  to  the  canss  he  has  ondertakea 
l»  stfpport.  The  divided  st^ite  of  the  Christian  world  hns  h>ng  been 
thesobfeet  of  pamful  redeetion ;  and  if  his  feeble  efforts  might  be  th» 
means  'of  uniting  a  small  peition  only  of  it  m  ehioer  tieiy  be  will  feel 
limiiilf  amply  rewarded. 

The  practice  of  incorporalBg  private  opkiioBS.  and  hmaa  invantiilns 
with  the  constiflation  of  a  chnreh,  and  with  the  terms  of  eommnnion^ 
has  long  appeared  to  him  rniteaable  in  its  priaeiple,  and  peniiciew.  in 
us  effects.  There  is  no  positioii  in  the  wihole  aompass  <a  thcolofpr  of 
the  trath  of  which  he  feels  a  stronger  persuasion  than  that  no  manner 
saiof  men  are  entitled  to  prescribe^  as  sa  iadispensaUe  eonditisn  of 
QOmmunioBv  what  the  New  Testament  has  nol  enjoined  at  a  condition^ 
of  sahratMNL.  To  establish  this  position  is  the  prineipal' object  ef  th» 
iUlowiag  work ;  and  though  it  is  more  imneditttely  eceopiod  in  the. 
diseassion  of  a  case  wiiich  respects  the  Baptista  and  PedohaptistSrthaS 
eooe  is  attempted  to  be  dseided  entirely  upon  the  prinoiple  now  me»- 
iMaed,  and  is  no  more  than  the  appUcatioo  of  it  \o  a  panieriai  instWMia 

The  writer  is  persuaded  that  a  departure  fipom  tins  principle  in  the 
danominatioD  to  which  he  belsngs  has  bsen  entremsly  injuriouSt  not 
Ofldly  to  ths  credit  and  prosperity  of  that  partionlar  body  (which  is  a 
seiy  subordinate  considcfation)^  but  to  the  gcaesal  interasts  of  truths 
satd  that  but  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  thatquorteiv  Ate  viewschey 
entertain  <if  one  of  the  sacraments  would  have  cAtanstd  a  more  eaten* 
sins  prevalenoe.  By  heeping  tiMmselves  i»  a  smte  of  sqiaration  anA 
Mdinion  ftom  other  Christians,  they  haiia  not  only  evinoed  an  uniiao* 
tbn  to  some  of  the  most  important  injunetioim  of  SbripttaMv  but  'havo« 
aised  up  an  invinsibie  barrier  to  the  propngtttiisa  of  their 
hiyond  the  preeiMctS'Of  iheir«nni(paii3il 
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It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  author  has  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
of  his  opponents,  by  choosing  to  bring  forward  this  disquisition  just  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  person  whose  judg- 
ment would  have  disposed,  and  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  He  can  assure  his  readers 
that  none  entertained  a  higher  veneration  for  Mr.  Fuller  than  himself, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  and  that 
when  he  entered  on  this  discussion,  it  was  with  the  fullest  expectation 
of  having  his  opposition  to  encounter.  At  that  time  his  state  of  health, 
though  not  good,  was  such  as  suggested  a  hope  that  the  event  was  very 
distant  which  we  all  deplore.  Having  been  led  to  mention  this  affect- 
ing, circumstance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  in  a  few  words  the 
sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  with  which  I  also  regarded  that  ex- 
cellent persoa  wtiile  living,  and  cherish  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no 
more ;  a  man  whose  sagacity  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths 
of  every  subject  he  explored,  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and 
luminous  that  what  was  recondite  and  original  appeared  familiar; 
what  was  intricate,  easy  and  perspiciious  in  his  hands ;  equally  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  the  practical,  in  stating  the4heoretical,  and  discussing 
the  polemical  branches  of  theology ;  without  the  advantage  of  early 
education,  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  religious  writers  of  his 
day>  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  and  laborious  life,  left  monu- 
ments of  his  piety  and  genius  which  will  survive  to  distant  posterity. 
Were  I  making  hjs  eulogium  I  should  necessarily  dwell  on  the  spotless 
integrity  of  his  private  Ufe,  his  fidelity  and  friendship,  his  neglect  of 
self-interest,  his  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  especially  the  series 
of  unceasing  labours  and  exertions  in  superintending  the  mission  to 
India,  td  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  victim.  He  had  nothing  feebl* 
or  undecisive  in  his  character^  but  to  every  undertaking  in  ^hich  he 
engaged  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  were  less  distinguished  by  the  comprehen- 
sion than  the  acumen  and  solidity  of  his  thoughts ;  less  eminent  for 
the  gentler  graces  than  for  stem  integrity  an4ri]at'Lve  grandeur  of  mind, 
we  have- only  to  remember  the  necessary  limitationa  of  human  excel- 
lence. While  he  endeared  himself  to  his  denomination  by  a  long 
course  of  most  useful  labour ;  by  his  excellent  works  on  the  Socinian 
and  Deistical  controversies,  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  the  cause  pf  mis- 
sioDSi  be  laid  the  world  under  lasting  obligations.  Though  he  was 
known  to- profess  d^erent  views  from  the  writer  on  the  subject  under 
present  discussion,  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  decisive  facU  which  it  is 
not  ^necessary  to  record,  that  his .  attachment  to  them  was  not  very 
strong*  nor  his  conviction  probably  very  powerful.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  sanction  of  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  no  doubt  conr 
tribirted  in  no  small  degree  to  recommend  it  to  the  denomination  of 
Hhich  he  was  so  distinguished  an  omamenL  They  who  are  the  first 
to  ilisclaim  human  authority  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  are  not  always 
least  susceptible  of  its  influence. 

>  It  46  observable,  also,  that  bodies  of  men  are  very  slow  in  changing 
their  opinions,  which,  with  some  inconveniences,  is  productive  of  this 
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advantage,  that  truth  undergoes  a  severer  investigation,  and  her  con- 
quests are  the  more  permanent  for  being  gradually  acquired.  On  this 
9uscount  the  writer  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  his  performance  will 
occasion  any  sudden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  tlie 
class  of  Christians  more  immediately  concerned ;  if,  along  with  otlier 
causes,  it  ultimutely  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  issue,  he  will  be 
satisfied. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  assign  the  re^^son  for  not  noticing  the 
treatise  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Gambridget  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  not  because  he  is  insensible^  the  ingenuity  and  beauty 
of  that  performance,  as  well  as  of  the, other  works  of  that  original  and 
extraordinary  writer ;  but  because  it  rests  on  principles  more  lax  and 
latitudinarian  than  it  is  in  his  power  conscientiously  to  adopt ;  Mr.  R. 
not  having  adverted,  as  far  as  he  perceives,  to  the  distinction  of  funda- 
mentals, but  constructed  his  plea  for  toleifation*  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  religious  belief. 

The  only  author  I  have  professed  to  answer  is  the  late  venerable 
Booth,  his  treatise  being  generally  considered  by  our  opponents  as  the 
ablest  defence  of  their  hypothesis. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  commit  the  following  treatise  to  the  cao- 
douv  of  the  public,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  hoping  that,  as  it  is  dei- 
signeu  not  to  excite  but  to  allay  animosities,  not  to  widen  but  to  heal 
the  breaches  amoiig  Christians,  it  will  meet  with  the  indulgence  due  to 
good  intentions,  however  feebly  executed. 

•  The  iMelllsent  reader  will  nndereUnd  me  to  Telbr,  i|Qt  to  olvU  (olenUon  by  tlie  elata,  bat  to  Uitf 
widcii  is  exercieed  by  religioua  aocktiea 
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Whoeter  forms  his  ideas  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament  will  perceive  that  unity  is  one  of  its 
essential  charkcteristics ;  and  that,  though  it  be  branched  out  into  jnany- 
distinct  societies,  it  is  still  but  one.  ;  *'The  Church,**  says  Cyprian, 
**  is  one  which  by  reason  of  its  fecundity  is  extended  into  a  multitude, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  however  numerous)  consti- 
tute but  one  light ;  and  the  branches  of  a  tree^  however  many,  are 
attached, to  one  trunk,  which  is  supported  by  its  tenacious  root ;  and 
when  various  rivers  flow  from  the  eame  fountain,  though  number  is 
diffused  by  the  redundant  supply  of  waiters,  unity  is  preserved  in  their 
origin.**  Nothing  more  abhorrent  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the,  sacred  oracles  can  be  conceived,  than  the  ide»  of  a  plurality^ of  true 
churches,  neither  in  actual  communion  with  each  other,  nor  in  a  ca- 
pacity for  such  communion.  Though  this  rending  of  the  seamless 
garment  of  our  Saviour,  this  schism  in  tlie  members  of  his  mystical 
body,  is  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  Christian 
interest,  and  oi^  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  the  great  apostacy  foretold 
by  the  sacred  pensien,  we  have  been  so  long  fanOiliarized  to  it  as  to  be 
scarcely  sensible  of  its  enormity ;  nor  does  it  excite  surprise  or  con* 
cem  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  what  would  be  felt  by  one  who 
had  contemplated  the  church  in  the  first  ages.  Christian  societies 
regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies  of  rival  empires,  each  aiming' 
to  raise  itself  on  the  ruin  of  all  others,  making  extravagant  ^asts .  of, 
superior  purity,  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  their  departures  fron^ 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaimiig 
salvation  out  of  their  pale,  is  the  odious  and  disgusting  spectacle  which 
modem  Christianity  presents.  The  bond  of  charity,  which,  unites 
the  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  world,  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  very  terms  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  denoted, 
exclusively  employed  to  express  a  predilection  for  a  sect.  The  evils 
which  result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incalculable:  it  supplies 
infidels  with  their  most  plausible  topics  of  invective;  it  hardens  the 
consciences  of  the  irreligious,  weakens- the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  sind  is  probably  the  principal  obstruction  to  that  ample 
efifusion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  essemial  to  the  renovation  of  the  world- 
It  is  easier,  however,  it  is  confessed,  to  deplore  the  malady  than  to 
prescribe  the  cure  :  for  however  important,  the  preservation  of  harmony 
and  peace,  the  interests  of  troth  and  holiness  are  still  more  so ;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  order  in  which  the  races  of  the  Spirit  are  airanged* 
Vol.  L— T 
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'f  The  wisdom  which  b  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peoeeMe.^  Pe«e« 
should  be  anxiously  sought,  but  always  in  subordination  lo  purity,  and 
therelbre  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  among  Christians 
which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  the  least  deliberate  deviation  from 
the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  is  spurious  in  its  origw.  Mid  dangerous  in  its 
tendency.  If  communion  with  a  Christian  society  cannot  be  had  without 
a  complianfi;^  with  rites  and  usages  which  we  deem  idolatrous  or  super- 
stitious, or  without  a  surrender  of  that  liberty  in  which  we  are  commanded 
to  stand  fast,  we  must,  as  we  value  our  allegiance,  forego,  however  reluc- 
tantly, the  advantages  of  such  a  union.  Wherever  purity  and  sim- 
C*'  :ity  of  worship  are  violated  by  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  human 
entions,  we  ate  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  th^m  Air  the  %At  of 
peace,  because  the  first  consideration  in  every  act  of  w6rslrip  is  its 
•brrespondence  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  will  oAen  justi^ 
tt(  in  declining  the  external  commimion  of  a  church  with'  which  we  eesM 
sot  to  cultivate  a  communion  in  spirit  It  is  one  thmg  t«  decline  a 
connexion  with  the  membera^  of  a  community  nhschttely^  tff  simpff 
tecause  they  belong  to  such  a  conmiunity,  and  another  lo  join  with 
diem  in  practices  which  we  deem  superstitious  and  erroneous.  In  the 
htter  instance,  we  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  refuse  a  connexion  with 
fie  pious  part  of  such  societies ;  we  decline  it  merely  because  it  it 
dogged  with  conditions  which  render  it  impracticable.  It  is  impossible 
At  a  Protestant  dissenter,  for  example,  without  mmiifest  inconsistency, 
tt>  become  a  raeftihef  of  the  established  church  ;  but  to  admit  the  mem- 
iers  of  that  community  to  participate  at  the  Lord^s  table,  withoiil 
demanding  a  formal  renunciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  includes 
Snttiing  contradictory  or  repugnant.  Tlie  cases  aiv  totally  distinct,  antf 
Ae  feasons  which  would  apply  forcibly  against  the  former  would  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  latter.  In  the  first  supposition,  the  dissenter,  by  an 
Sctive  concurrence  in  what  he  professes  to  disapprove,  ceases  Is  dkisem ; 
In  the  last  no  principle  is  violated,  no  practice  is  altered,  no  innevatios 
h  introduced. 

Hence  arises  a  question,  how  far  we  are  justified  in  Kpelliiig  frsn 
jdm*  communion  tliose  from  whom  we  differ  on  matters  confessedly  not 
essential  to  salvation,  when  that  communion  is  accompanied  with  no 
MHfvation  in  the  rites  of  worship,  merely  on  acoosntof  a  diversity  of  ses» 
ttneot  on  other  sutgeets.  In  other  words,  are  we  at  liberty,  or  are  we 
Set,  to  walk  with  pur  Christian  brethren,  asf&r  as  toe  an  agreed^  or  must 
tre  renounce  their  fellowship  on  account  of  error  allowed  not  to  be  fsnds* 
atental,  although  nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  in  such 
sets  of  communion,  which  would  not  equally  be  done,  or  omitted,  oe 
iie  supposition  of  their  absence.  Such  m  the  precise  state  of  the 
fiestion  which  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  in  these  pages ;  and  it  may 
Bossibly  contribute  to  its  elucidation  to  observe,  that  the  true  ides  ef 
CJhristian  communion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  jomt  paiticipaiies 
sT  the  liOrd's  Supper.  He  who  in  the  words  of  the  apostles'  eieed 
SStpresses  his  belief  in  the  communion  of  saintsy  adverts  to  much  more 
ffian  is  comprehended  m  one  particular  act  In  an  intelligent  assent  is 
liat  article  is  comprehended  the  total  of  that  sympathy  and  afiectioni 
Hitk  sR  its  ttstursl  expresnons  and  effeets,  by  which  the  followers  of 
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bhfiit  are  united,  iti  eonseqtleiiee  of  iStt^it  union  iriih  Ai^tr  flead,  &nd 
Aeir  joint  share  in  th^  common  sidvation.  The  kien  of  charity  in  thti 
apostolic  age,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  t  share  in  the  oblations  of 
the  church,  a  commendatorry  epistle  att^ting  the  exemplary  character  qf 
the  bearer,  uniting  in  social  prayer,  the  employment  of  the  term  brother  or 
sister  to  denote  spiritual  consanguinity,  Were  all  considered  in  the  puretfl 
ages  as  tokens  of  twmmnion;  a  term  which  is  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  exclusively  to  the  Lord^s  Supper.  When  it  is  used  in  coii- 
nexion  with  that  rite,  it  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  fellowship  of  Ohris- 
tiana,  but  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ* 

When  we  engage  a  Christtati  brother  to  present  supplications  to  God 
in  our  behalf  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  fellowship  nHth  hint, 
IMM  less  real  or  spiritual  than  at  the  Lord's  table.  From  these  coi»- 
•klerations  it  is  natmral  to  infer,  ihat  no  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained 
respeotmg  the  lawfulness  of  uniting  to  commemorate  our  Savioui^  deaA 
#ithAhnse  with  whom  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  join  in  every  othet 
branch  of  religious  worship.  Where  no  attempt  is  itiade  to  obscure  iM 
import,  or  impair  its  simplicity,  by  the  iotroductton  of  human  ceremontet; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  which  we  apprehend 
10  be  perfectly  consonant  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  wouki  seem  lesi 
reasonable  to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this  branch  of  religion  than  in  wsf 
other,  because  it  is  appointed  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  greatest  instar.ei 
<9f  love  that  was  ever  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  principal  pledge  of 
Christian  fraternity.  It  must  appear  surprising  that  the  rite  whie'.i  of 
aU  others  is  most  adapted  to  cement  mutual  attachment,  a\id  which  \» 
m  a  great  measure  appointed  for  that  purpose,  should  be  fixed'  upon  ^ 
the  line  of  demarkation,  the  impassable  barrier,  to  sep:irat6  atid  di^Joih 
the  followers  of  Christ,  ill e  who  admits  his  feltow-chrisfifm't  to  shard 
in  every  other  spiritual  privilege,  while  he  prohibits  his  approach  to  th^ 
Lord^s  table,  entenams  a  view  of  thi^t  institution  dlametrtcally  opposite 
to  what  has  usually  prevailed :  he  must  consider  it  not  so  liittch  in  thtf 
light  of  a  commemoration  or  hi^  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  kA  at 
religious  test,  designed  to  ascertain  and  establish  an  agreement  in  pointi 
ikot  fundamental.  According  to  this  notion  of  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  symb<4 
of  our  common  Christianity,  it  is  the  badge  and  criterion  df  a  party,  H 
mark  of  discrimination  applied  to  distinguish  the  nicer  shadesofd^erenctf 
among  Christians.  How  far  either  Scripture  or  reason  can  btf  adducdl 
in  support  of  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  the  business  of  ihtf 
Ibllowing  pages  to  inquire. 

In  the  mean  while  it  wiB  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  ar^ 
ment  perfectly  intelligible,  to  premise  a  few  words  respecting  the  pafw 
tieular  controversy  on  which  the  ensuing  observations  are  meant  eapo^ 
didiy  to  Hbear.  Few  of  my  readers  probably  require  to  be  informers 
Aat  there  is  a  class  of  Christians  pretty  wiaely  diffused  thil[>ugh  theatf 
iValms,  who  deny  the  validity  of  inftmt  baptism,  considering  it  as  W 
knnan  invention,  not  countenanced  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  the  praev 
flee  of  the  first  and  purest  ages.  Besides  their  denial  of  ttie^  rije^ht  of 
^-^-^  1  to  baptism,  they  also  contend  for  the  exclusive  viridity  ^f  ioii' 

•  1  Oor.  X.  la 
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menion  inthat  ordinance,  in  distinction  from  the  sprinkling  or  ponrmf 
of  water.  In  support  of  the  former,  they  allege  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  haptism  of  infants,  together  with  their  incom- 
petency to  comprehend  the  truths,  or  sustain  jthe  engagements,  which 
they  conceive  it  designed  to  exhibit.  For  the  latter,  they  wrge  the  well- 
4no'wn  import  of  the  original  word  employed  to  express  the  baptismal 
rite,  which  they  allege  cannot,  without  the  most  unnatural  violence,  be 
understood  tp  command  aiiy  thing  less  than  an  immersion  of  the  wholi 
body.  The  class  of  Chnsttans  whose  sentiments  I  am  relating,  ar^ 
usually  known  by  the  appellation  o( Baptists;  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  Christians  may  properly  be  denominated  PedohapHsts, 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
though  they  havc^  my  unqualified  approbation ;  but  merely  to  st  ce  them 
for  the  information  of  my  readers.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  judg^ 
jnent  of  the  Baptists,  such  as  have  only  received  the  baptismal  rite  in 
theii;  infancy  n^ost  be  deemed  in  reality  wtbapfixed ;  for  this  is  oply  a 
difierent  mode  of  expressing  their  conviction  of  the  invalidity  of  infant 
sprinkling.  On  this, ground  they  have  for  the  most  part  confined  their 
communion  to  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  which,  illiberal  as  it 
^ay  appear,  they  are  supported  by  the  general  practice  of  the  Christian 
world,  which,  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed,  has 
generally  concurred  in  insisting  upon  baptism  as  an  indispensable  pre 
reqiiisite  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  effect  which  has  resulted  in  this 
articular  case  has  indeed  been  singular,  but  it  has  arisen  from  a  rigii^ 
adherence  to  a  principle,  almost  universaUy  adopted,  that  baptism  is 
mider  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
TJie  practice  we  are^  now  specifying  has  usually  been  termed  strict 
eommumoTif.  while  the  opposite  practice  of  admitting  sincere  Christians 
to  the  Eucharist,  though  in.  our  judgment  not  baptized,  is  styled  frt^ 
amununio^  Strict  communion  is  the  general  practice  of  our  chnrches* 
chough  the  abetters  of  the  opposite  opinion  are  rapidly  increasing  both 
in  numbers  and  in  respectability.  The  humble  hope  of  casting  some 
additional  light  on  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  of  no  trivial  im- 
portance is  my  only  motive  for  composing  this  treatise,  in  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  principles  sufficiently  com 
prehensive  to  decide  other  questions  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  besides 
^)0se  whi^ch  concern  the  present  controversy.  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
tf  It  be  possible  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  without  adv.erting  to 
topics  in  which  the  Christian  world  are  not  less  interested  than  the 
Baptists.  .  If  the  conclusions  we  fihall  endeavour  to  establish,  appear 
on  impartial  inquiry  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow  that  serious  errors 
respecting  terms  of  communion  have  prevailed  to  a  wide  extent  In  the 
Christian  church.  It  will  be  my  anxious  endeavour,  in  the  progress  of 
Ihis  discussion,  to  avoid  whatever  is  calculated  to  irritate ;  and,  instead 
ifl  acting  the  part  of  a  pleader,  to  advance  no>  argument  which  has  not 
been  well  weighed,  and  of  whose  validity  I  am  not  perfectly  convinced. 
The  inquiry  will  be  pursued  under  two  parts :  in  the  first,  I  shall  oopv- 
•ider  the  arguments  in  favoinr  of  strict  communion ;  in  the  seebnd,  statc^ 
with  all  possible  brevity,  the  evidence  by  which  we  attempt  to  sustain 
the  opposite  practice* 
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PART  L 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  STRICT  COMMUNION  CONSIDERED. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  which  are  usually  urged  for  the  practice 
Df  strict  communion^  or  the  exclusion  of  unbaptized  persons  from  the 
Lprd^s  table,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  examinaiioh  of  such 
as  are  adduced  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  treatise  styled  *^Aq 
Apology  for  the  Baptists,**  because  he  is  not  only  held  in '  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  whole  denomination,  but  is  allowed  by  his  partisans  to 
have  exhibited  the  full  force  of  their  cause.  He  writes  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  with  all  his  constitutional  ardour  and  confidence ; 
which,  supported  by  the  spotless  integrity  and  elevated  sanctity  of  the 
man,  hkve  boiitributed,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  to  fortify  the 
Baptists  in  their  prevailing  practice^  I  trust  the  free  strictures  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  on  his  performance,  will  not  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  a  sincere  veneration  for  hi&  character,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  treated  with  the  unsparing  ridicule  and  banter  with  whi^h 
he  has  assailed  Mr.  Bunyan,  a  name  equally  dear  to  genius  and  to 
piety.  The  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  follow  him  in  his  declamatory 
excursions,  or  in  ^hose  -  miscellaneous  qiioiations,'  oflen  irrelevant, 
which  the  extent  of  his  reading  has  supplied :  it  will  suffice  if  I  care- 
fully examine  his  arguments,  without  omitting  a  single  consideration  or^ 
which  he  could  be  supposed  to  lay  a  stress. 

SECTION  !• 

The  argument  from  the  Order  of  Time  in  which  Baptism  and  the  Lories 
Supper  are  supposed  to  have  been  instituted. 

One  of  the  principal  pleas  in  favour  of  strict  communion  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  priority  of  the  institution  of  baptism  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  "  'Fhat  baptism  was  an  ordinaiice  of  God,**  say  bur  opponents, 
*' that  submission  to  it  was  required,  that  it  was  administered  to  multi- 
tudes before  the  sacred  supper  was  he^rd  of,  are  undeniable  facts. 
There  never  was  a  time  since  the  ministrj'of  our  Lord^a  successors,  in' 
which  it  was  not  the  duty  of  repenting  and  believing  sinners  to  be  biap* 
tized.  The  Venerable  John,  the.  twelve  apostles,  and  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate,  all  united  in  commanding  baptism,  at  a  time  when  it  Would 
have  been  impious  to  have  eaten  bread,  and  drank  wine,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  divine  worship.  Baptism,  therefore,  had  the  priority  in 
point  of  institution;  which  is  a  presumptive  evidence  that  it  has,  and 
ever  will  have,  a  prior  claini  to  our  obedience:  So  under  the  ancieni 
economy  sacrifices  and  circumcision  were  appointed  and  practised  in 
tlie  patriarchal  ages :    in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  paschal  feasts  and 
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^ming  incense  in  the  holy  place,  were  appointed  by  the  God  of  Israel 
fiut  the  two  former,  being  prior  ui  point  of  institution,  alwajra  had  the 
priority  in  point  of  administration.*** 

As  this  is  a  leading  argument^  and  will  go  far  towards  determining 
the  point  at  issae,  the  reader  will  excuse  the  examination  of  it  being 
extended  to  some  length*  It  proceeds,  obviously,  entirely  on  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  it  assumes  as  undeniable,  the  priority  in  point  of  time  of 
the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  to  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
this  again  rests  on  another  assumption^  which  is  the  identity  of  John^a 
l^aptisoi  with  that  of  our  Lord.  If  it  should  clearly  appear  that  these 
were  two  distinct  institutes,  the  argument  will  be  revefsed,  and  it  will  bf 
evident  that  the  Eucharist  was  appomted  and  celebrated  belbre  Christian 
baptism  existed.  Let  me  request  the  reader  not  to  be  startled  at  the 
paradoxical  air  of  this  assenjoo,  hot  io  lend  an  impartial  attention  M 
|he  folbwing  reasons : 

1.  The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  which  was  executed  by 
Ibe  afkwtles  after  our  Saviour*s  resurrection,  originated  io  his  exprese 
fpmmand;  John^s  baptism,  it  is  evident,  had  no  such  origin.  John  had 
baptized  for  eome  time  before  he  knew  him ;  it  is  certain,  then,  that  he 
4id  not  receive  his  comroissioo  from  him.  '*  And  I  knew  him  aot,** 
eaith  he,  *'  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  aoi 
I  eome  baptizii^g  with  water."  If  the  manifesting  Christ  to  Israel  was 
Ibe  end  and  design  of  John's  mission,  he  must  have  been  in  a  previous 
state  of  obscurity ;  not  in  a  situation  to  act  the  part  of  a  legislator  by 
enacting  laws  or  establishing  rites.  John  uniformly  ascribes  his  com* 
eussion,  not  to  Christ,  but  the  Father,  so  that  to  assert  his  baptism  lob^ 
a  Christian  institute,  is  not  to  interpret,  but  to  eontradict  him.  **  And  I 
knew  him  not,"  is  his  language,  '*hut  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  roe.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit 
descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth.  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  hear  record,  that,  this  is  th6  Son  of 
Pod."  h  was  not  till  he  had  accredited  his  mission  by  many  miracles, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  a  preternatural  power  and  wisdon^  that  our 
Lord  proceeded  to  modify  religion  by  new  institutions,  of  which  the 
£ucharist  is  the  first  example.  But  a  Christian  ordinance  not  founded 
en  the  authority  of  Christ,  not  the  effect,  but  the  means  of  his  manifest 
Ration,  and  which  was  first  executed  by  one  who  knew  him  not,  is  to 
ne  an  incomprehensible  mystery. . 

2.  The  baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  rep^antt^  or  reforma- 
Uon,  as^a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God :  the  insti- 
tute oC  Christ  included  an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  a  particular 
fereon,  as  the  liord  of  that  kmgdom.  The  ministry  of  John  was  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  **  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.**  All  he  demanded  of  such  as  repsiired 
tfk  him  was,  to  declare  their  conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  shortly  to 
•ppear,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  resolve  to  frame  their  lives  in  a 
VUiaaer  agreeable  to  auch  an  expectation,  without  requiring  a  belief  in 
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any  enstiiig  individual  iu  (he  MeMiah.  They  were  merely  to  ezpreat 
their  readiness  to  believe  ^n  him  who  wu  to  ecme^*  on  the  reasonabla 
suppositiott  that  his  actual  appearance  would  not  fail  to  be  accom* 
paqied  with  aHestations  sufficient  >  to  establish  his  pretensions.  'JTha 
profession  required  in  a  candidate  ior  Christian  baptism^  inn>lved  aa 
ktstorieal  faith,  a  belief  in  a  certain  individual  an  illustrious  personage, 
who  hud  wrouglH^  miracles^  declared  himself  the  Son  of  God,  was  cru« 
cified  inder  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose  again  the  third  day^  As  the  con- 
▼ietion  demanded  in  the  two  cases  was  totally  distinct^  it  was  possible 
lor  him  who  sincerely  avowed  the  one  to  be  destitute  of  the^other.;  and 
though  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  John^e  converts  would  have  been 
cfiminal  and  destructive  o/  salvation,  it  would  not  have  been  self-con« 
tradictory,  or  absurd,  since  he  might  sincerely  believe  on  his  testimonjr 
thai  the  Christ  wiis  shortly  to  appear,  and  make  soino  preparations  for 
his  approach,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  character  whed  he  waa 
actually  manifested. 

That  sttch^a^  die  real  situation  of  the  greal  body  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  our  Lord^s  advent  is  evident  from  the  evangelical  records. 
In  short,  the  profession  demanded  in  the  baptism  of  John  was  nothing 
more  than  a  solemn  recognition  of  that  great  article  of  the  Jewish  faith» 
die  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  this  add^ 
nonal  circumstance,  that  it  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  faith  required  by 
•he  apostles  included  a  persuasion  of  all  the  miraculous  facts  which 
diey  attested,  comprehending  the  preternatural  conception,  the  deity, 
meamation,  and  atonement,  the  miracles,  (he  death,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  one  was  eontauied  a  general  e:lcpeaation  of 
the  speedy  appearance  ^^  ^  illustrious  persoji  under  the. character 
of  the  Messiah;  in  the  other,  an  explicit  declaration  that  JesUs  of 
Nazareth^  whose  life  and  death  are  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  was  the 
identical  person.  But  in  order  to  constitute  an  identity  in  religious  rites 
two  things  are  reciuisite — a  sameness  in  the  corporeal  action,  and  a  same- 
ness in  the  import.  The  aetiou  may  be  the  same,  yet  the  rkes  totally 
diferent,  or  Christian  baptism  must  be  confounded  with  legal  Jewish 
purifications,  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  a  total  immersion 
of  the  body  in  water.  The  diversity  of  signification,  the  distinct  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  constitute  their  only  difiWenoe,  but  quite 
suflicient  to  render  it  i^urd  to  consider  them  as  ope  and  the  same*. 
And  surely  he  is  guilty  of  a  similar  mistake  who,  misled  by  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  actions  physically  considered,  confounds  the  rke 
intended  to  announce  the  future  though  speedy  appearance  of  the  Mes* 
siidi,  without  defining  his  person,  and  the  ceremony  expressive  of  a  firm 
belief  in  an  identical  perton,  as  already  manifested  und«r  that  illustrioue 
character. 

3.  Christian  baptism  was  invariaUy  administered  in  the  name ,  of 
Jesus  ;  while  there  is  sufi|cient  evidence  that  John*s  was  not  performed 
in  that  name.  That  it  was  not  during  the  first  stage  of  his  ministry  in 
certain,  because  we  learn  fifom  his  own  declaration,^  that  when  he  firil 
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executed  his  commission-he  did  not  know  him,  bnt  was  previonsty  ap- 
prized of  a  miraculous  sign,  which  should  serve  to  identify  him  when  be 
appeared.  In  order  to  ot^viate  the  suspicion  of  collusion  or  oonsptracy, 
circumstances  were  so  arranged-  that  John  remained  ignorant  of  (he 
person  of  the  Saviour,  «nd  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of  hm 
career,  ths&t  knowledge  only  of  die^  Messiah  which  was  common  to 
enlightened  Jews.  If  we  suppose  him  at  a  subsequent  period  id  have 
incorporated  the  name  of  Jesus  with  his  institute,  an  alteration  so 
striking  would  unquestionably  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelists,  as 
it  must  have  occasioned  among  the  people  much  speculaticm  and  sur- 
prise, of  which,  however,  no  traces  are  perceptible.  Besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  gospels  with  attention  without  remarking  the 
extreme  reserve  maintained  by  onf  Lord  with  respect  to  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  Messiah ;  that  he  studiously  avoided,  until  his  arraign- 
nkerit  before  the  high-priest,  the  public  declaration  of  that  fact;  that  he 
wrought  his  principal  miracles  in  the  obscure  province  of  Galitee,  often 
accompanied  with  strict  injimctions  of  secrecy ;  and  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  till  its  concluding  scene,  was  so  eondscted  as  at 
once  to  afibrd  sincere  inquirers  sufficient  evidence  of  his,  mission,  and 
to  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  In  descending  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguratbn,  where  he  had  been  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  most  excellent  glory^  he  strictly  charged  the  disciples  who  accom- 
panied him  to  tell  no  man  of  it  till  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The 
appellation  he  constantly  assumed  was  that  of  the  Son  of  mant  whidi, 
whatever  be  its  precise  import,  could  by  no  construction  become  the 
ground  of  a  criniinal  charge.  When  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  ^the 
Jews  came  around  him  in  the  temple,  8a3ring,  How  long  dost  thou  keep 
us  in  suspense?  if  thou  be  the  Christ,  teil  us  plainW  f*  he  repliedy'^i 
have  told  you,  and  ye  beheve  not :  the  works  which  I  doin  ny  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  roe.***  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
our  LfOrd  had  not  hitherto  publicly  and  explieitly  affirmed  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  or  there  would  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  compkunt 
of  these  Jews ;  nor  does  he  on  this  occasion  expressly  affirm  it,  but 
refers  them  to  the  testimony  of  hi^  works,  without  specifying  the  precise 
import  of  that  attestation.  In  the  progress  of  hia  discouise,  however, 
Ike  advances  nearetr  to  an  open  declaratioB  of  his  Messiahship  than  oo 
any  former  occasion,  affirming  kis  Father  and  himself  to  be  one,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  people  atteibpt  to  stone  lum,  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  making  himself  the  Son  of  Gkxl.  As  hi»  time  was  not 
yet  come,  he  still  maintains  a  degree  of  his  wonted  camion,,  and  vindi^ 
cates  his  assumption  of  that  honour,  upon  principles  far  inferior  to  what 
he  .might  justly  have  urged.  Yet  sudi  was  the  efl^  of  ^s  discourse, 
that,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  he  found 
it  necessary  immediately  to  retire  beyond  Jordan.  '  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  his  ministry,  we  find  him  inquiring  of  his  disciples  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  entertained  respecting  himself;  on  which  they  reply, 
^  Some  say  th(>u  art  John  the  Baptisti  others  Elias,  others  Jeremiah*  oi 
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one  of  the  prophets.**  Tliat  he  was  the  Messiah,  was  not,  it  is  evident, 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  at  that  time  by  such  as  were  moe 
favourably  disposed  towards  h(s  character  and  pretensions,  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  been,  had  this  title  been  publicly  proclaimed  7  but 
this  was  so  far  from  his  intention,  that  when  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  uttered  that  glorious  confession,  '*  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,''^  our  Lord  immediately  enjoin» 
secrecy.  What  he  enjoined  his  disciples  not  to  publish,  he  certainly 
did  not  publish  himself,  nor  for  the  same  reason  suffer  it  to  be  indisr 
criminately  proclaimed  by  his  forerunner.  But  if  we  suppose  John  to 
baptize  in  his  name,  we  must  suppose  what  is  etfuivalent  to  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  being  ^e  Messiah ;  for  ^ince  he  on  all  occasions  pre- 
dicted the  speedy  appearance  of  that  great  personage,  the  people  could 
not  fail  to  identify  with  him  the  individual  whose  name  was  thus  ejaa* 
ployed,  and  all  the  precautions  maintained  by  our  Saviour  would  have 
been  utterly  defeated.  For  what  possible  purpose  could,  he  forbid  his 
disciples  to  publish  what  John  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  as  often 
as  he  administered  the  baptismal  rite  ?  and  how  shall  we  account  on 
this  hypothesis  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  respecting 
his  character,  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  divine 
mission  of  that  great  prophet  ?  FronHhese  considerations,  in  addition 
to  the  total  silence  of  Scripture,  the  judicious  reader,  I  presume,  will 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  John  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  which  i^  an  essential  ingredient  in  Christian  baptism;  and 
though  it  is  administered,  iii  fact,  in  the  name  of  each  person  of  the 
blessed  Godhead,  not  in  that  of  the  Son  only,  this,  instead  of  im- 
pairing, strengthens  the  argument,  by  enlarging  still  further  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  two  ordinances  in  question ;  for  none  will  contend 
that  John  immersed  his  disciples  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

4.  The  baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  is  in  Scripture  distinguishe<l 
from  that  of  the  forerunner  by  the  superior  effects  with  which  it  was 
accompanied ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  confounded  (hey  are  contrasted 
in' the  sacred  historians.  **I  indeed,"  said  John,  ^^  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance,  but  there  cometli  one  after  me  who  is  mightier 
than  I:  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost, .and  in  fire."  The 
rite  administered  by  John  was  a  mere  jmrnersion  in  water,  uni^ccom- 
panied  with  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  that  redundant  supply  of  super- 
natural gifts,  and  graces  wliich  distinguished  the  subjects  of  the  Christian 
institute.  On  the  passage  just  quoted,  St.  Chiysostom  has  the  following 
comment : — **  Having  agitated  their  minds  with  the  fear  of  future  judge- 
ment, and  the  expectation  of  punishment,  and  the  mention  of  the  axe, 
and  the  rejection  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  race, 
together  with  the  double  menace  of  excision  and  burning,  and  by  all 
these  means  softened  their  obduracy,  and  disposed  them  to  a  desire  of 
deliverance  from,  these  evils,  he  then  introduces  the  mention  of  Christ, 
not  in  a  simple  manner,  but  with  much  elevation ;  in  exhibiting  his  own 
disparity,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be  using  the  language  of  eompUment, 
he  commences  by  stating  a  comparison  between  the  benefit  bestowed  by 
each.     For  he  did  not  immediately  say,  1  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  the 
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hiebec  of  his  shots ;  hm,  iuving  first  stated  the  insigmficamee  of  his  own 
bftptism,  and  shown  that  it  had  no  effect  beyond  briu|png  them  to  re|)ent' 
ance  (for  he  did  not  styie  it  the  water  of  remission,  but  of  repciiiatu;e)» 
he  proceeds  to  the  baptism  ordained  by  Christ,  whi^h  was  repkste  with 
an  ineffable  gift.^^  This  eminent  father,  we  perceivie,  insists  on  the 
prodigious  inferiority  of  the  ceremony  performed  by  John  to  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament,  from  its  being  merely  a  symbol  of  repentance,  without 
coin preheiiding 'the  remission  of  sinsft  or  the  donation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  evangelists  Mark  and  Loke,  it  is  true,  aflkm  that  John  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  (he  remission  of  sins,  whence  we  are 
entitled  to  infer  th^t  the  rite  which  he  admiaisteyed,  when  accompanied 
with  siutable  dispositions,  was  important  ia  the  order  of  preparation, 
not  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  imsMdiate  or  actual  collation  of 
that  benefit. 

Such'  as  repented  at  bis  call  stood  fetr  eaiididates  for  the  blessiags 
of  the  approaching  dispclnsation,  among  which  an  assuranoe  of  panloo, 
the  adoption  of  children,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  held  the  most  coo* 
spicuoos  place ;  blessings  of  which  it  was  the  office  of  John  to  excite 
the  expectation,  but  of  Christ  to  bestow.  The  effusion  4>f  the  Spirit, 
indeed,  in  the  multifarious  ibrms  of  his  mtraculotts  and  sanctifying 
operation,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  them  all ;  and  this,  we 
are  distinctly  told,  was  not  given  (save  in  a  very  scanty  manner)  during 
our  Lord's  abode  upon  earth,  because  he  was  not  yet  glorified.  Reservd 
to  adonr  the  triumph  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  it  was  bestowed,  which  was  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  ^  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
filled  the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  and  cloven  tongues  of  fire 
sat  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  GtMsL"  This 
was  the  first  example  of  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  author  <tf 
which,  John  asserts  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  not  to 
himself  only,  but  to  all  preceding  prophets.  In  the  subsequent  history, 
we  perceive  that  this  gift  was,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  conferred  in 
connexion  with  baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  exhibited  by  St. 
Peter,  in  his  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  ^Repent  and  be  bap- 
tised, every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  reroissioa 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gii\  of  the  Holy  Grhost.'* 

Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Agreeable  to  our 
Lonfs  prediction  of  the  signs  which  should  accompany  them  that 
believe,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  these 
supernatural  endowments  regularly  accompanied  the  imposition  of  die 
hands  of  the  apostles  on  primitive  coo  verts,,  immediately  subsequent  to 
their  baptism;  which  affords  an  easy  solution  to  the  surprise  Paul 
appears  to  have  felt  in  finding  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who,  though 
they  hsd  been  baptized,  were  yet  unacquainted  with  these  commuuica* 
tions.  ^  Into  what  then,*'  he  asks,  "^  were  ye  baptized  f  and  upon  bciog 
mibrmed  ^  Into  John's  baptism,"  the  difliculty  vanished. 

Since  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  copious  effusion  of 

•  Homily  zL  on  Mintiew. 
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•piriuial  inflneiieeft,  iq  which  primitive  Chrisiinns  were,  ao  to  tp^tfk^ 
immersedv  was  appointed  to  follow  the  sacramental  use  of  water,  undm 
the  Chrisuaui  economy,  while  the  same  corporeal  action  performed  bf 
John  was  a  naked  ceremony,  not  accompanied  by  any  such  effects,  this 
diflerence  between  them  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  canlrasUi 
10  Scripturf^  and  ought  ever  to  have  prevented  their  being  confounded 
as  one  and  the  same  institute. 

5.  The  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  to  which  we  have  jusi 
adverted,  affonis  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  position  for  which  we  aro 
contending ;  for  if  John's  baptism  wils  the  same  with  our  Lord's,  upon 
what  principles  could  St.  Paul  proceed  in  administering  the  latter  t» 
such  as  had  already  recieived  the  former  t  As:  I  aim  aware  that  soom 
have  attempted  to  deny  so  plain  a  fact,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  tho 
whole  passage,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  lU)  impartial  reader : — ^  It  came  to  pass  while  A  polios  was  at  Corinth, 
Paul  passing  thiough  the  upper  coasts  came  to  Ephesus;  and  finding 
certain  disciples,  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  ?  but  they  replied.  We  have  not  even  heard  ihat  iher# 
ia  an  Holy  Ghost.  He  said  unto  them.  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  t 
they  said.  Into  John's  baptism.  Paul  replied,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  him  who  was  to  come,  that  is,  on  Jesus  Christ.  And  whea 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  jm4 
when  Paul  had  laid  hi^  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came^  upoa 
them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied."  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  not-  wapting  some  who  contend  that  the  fifth  verse*  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  affirming  that  atihe  command 
of  John,  the  people  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  not  to. 
repeat  what  has  already  been  advanced  to  show  that  this  is  contrary  t» 
fact,  (for  who,  I  might  ask,  were  the  people  who  at  his  instigation  were 
baptized  in  that  name,  or  what  traces  are  in  the  evangelical  history  of 
such  a  practice,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  ?)  not  to  insist  further 
on  this,  it  is  obviou"^  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  contradicts 
itself:  for  if  Johii  told  the  people  that  they  were  to  believe  on  him  who 
was  to  come,  this  was  equivalent  to  declaring  that  he  had  not  yet 
manifested  himself;  while  the  baptizing  in  his  name  as  an  existing 
individual  would  have  been  to  affirm  the  pontrary.  Besides,  we  must 
remark,  that  the  persons  on  whom  Paul  is  asserted  to  ^ave  laid  his 
hands  were  unquestionably  the  identical  persons  who  are  affinned  in 
the  preceding  verse  to  have  been  baptized ;  for  theie  is  no  other  aiite* 
cedent,  so  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be  what  some  contend  for, 
the  sacred  historian  must  be  supposed  to  assert  that  he  laid  his  hands, 
not  on  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  but  on  John's  converts  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Holy  Ghost  ciime  upon  them,  and  that  they  spake  with 
tongues  and  prophesied ;  which  is  ineffably  absurd. 

Either  this  must  be  supposed,  or  the  words,  which  in  their  original 
structure  are  most  closely  combined,  must  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
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two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  John's  converts  in  generalf  the  secooil  to 
the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus ;  and  tlie  relative  pronoun,  expressive 
of  the  latter  debcripiion  of  persons,  instead  of  being  conjoined  to  the 
preceding  clause,  most  be  referred  to  an  antecedent,  removed  at  the 
distance  of  three  verses.  In  the  whole  compass  of  theological  con- 
troversy, it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  stronger  instance  of  the  force 
of  prejudice  in  obscuring  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture what  couhl  be  the  temptation  to  do  such  violence  to  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  to  every  principle  of  sober  criticism,  unless  it 
were  the  horror  which  certain  divines  hsid  conceived  against  every  thing 
which  bore  the  shadow  of  countenancing  Anabapttstical  error.  The 
ancient  commentators  appear  to  have  felt  no  such  apprehensions,  but  to 
have  followed,  without  scruple,  the  natural  import  of  the  passage.* 

6.  Independently  of  this  decisive  fact,  whoever  considers  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  John,  and  the  niultitude  of  all  descriptions  who 
flocked  to  his  baptism,  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  in  the  same  situation  with  these  twelve  disciples.  The  an- 
nunciation Of  the  speedy  appearance  of  their  Messiah  was  the  most 
welcome  of  all  intelligence  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  did  not  fail  for  a 
time  to  produce  prodigious  efiects. 

The. reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
the  effects  of  John's  ministry,  and  compare  them  with  the  language  of 
the  historian,  in  depicting  the  most  prosperous  state  of  the  church. 
^  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  coast 
round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  in  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins.**  Where  is  such  language  employed  to  represent  the  success  of 
the  apostles  ?  Their  converts  are  numerically  stated,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  our  Lord's  ascension  appear  to  have  amounted  to  about  fire 
thousand,  while  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  continued  impenitent  and 
incredulous.     We  read  of  no  party  formed  against  the  son  of  Zecha- 

*  TiM  Intdllicent  raader  will  not  be  dlsptoMed  to  sm  the  o|iinloo  sT  8c.  Avatin  on  ttito  point  It  to 
■IinoM  unnece9«ary  to  ny  that  it  h  Alecimvely  In  our  Ikvour;  nor  don  it  appear  thai  any  of  tha 
Ihthem  enleftained  a  doubt  on  the  aubject.  Id  oonaaltinv  the  opinion  a€  thoae  who  contended  that 
Mieh  as  were  renlaiined  (torn  heresy  ooffht  to  be  rebaptized,  he  repreaenta  them  aa  arpiing.  that  U 
the  eoiiverta  of  John  required  to  be  rebaptiied,  much  more  thosie  who  Were  convened  fVum  hereey 
Maee  they  who  had  the  baptiaon  of  John  were  eocnmanded  by  Pftul  lb  be  baptised,  not  haTiog  the 
baptiam  of  Chriat,  why  do  you  e&tol  the  merit  er-John.  and  repiohate  the  miaery  of  heveiica!  •*  1 
concede  to  you,**  aaya  St.  Auatln,  •*  the  miaery  of  heretica :  but  heretice  fire  toe  bapciain  oT  Chritt. 
which  John  did  not  Kive." 

The  comment  of  Chryiioaiom  on  the  paaaaiEe  under  conatderation,  is  equally  decixlTe.  **  He  (Paul) 
did  not  say  to  them  that  the  baptism  of  John  waa  nothing,  but  that  ft  was  incomplete ;  nor  does  he 
acy  this  simply,  or  without  bavioc  a  fVirther  porpotie  in  view,  but  that  he  might  teach  aad  persuade 
them  to  be  bajptized  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  thisy  were,  and  receivvd  the  Holy  GhoAt  by  the 
layin}{  on  of  Paura  handa."  In  the  course  of  hia  exposition,  he  solves  the  dilllcnlty  attending  the 
stkpposilion  of  disciples  at  Eiihesua,  a  place  so  remote  from  Judea,  having  received  baptism  (hm 
John.  **  Perbaps,"  saya  he,  "  they  were  then  on  a  journey,  and  went  out,  and  were  bapti-ied.**  But 
even  when  they  were  bapiixed,  they  knew  not  Jesus.  Nor  doea  he  aafc  them.  Do  ye  btrtierc  on 
JeausT  but  "Have  ye  received  the  llely  Ghost?**  He  knew  ihst  they  had  not  received  it,  but  is 
desirous  of  speaking  to  them,  that  on  learning  that  they  were  destitute  of.  they  might  be  induced  at 
aeak  it.  A  hule  afterward  he  adds,  *^  Well  did  he  (Paul)  denominate  the  baptism  of  John  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance,  and  not  of  remiaaion ;  Instructing  and  persunding  them  that  it  waa  ilesutute  of 
that  ail  vantage :  but  the  effect  of  that  which  was  given  aAerward  was  remission.*'— ffom^/jr  <a  /*-a, 
irol.  iv.  Eiona.  I  am  aware  that  very  learned  inen  have  doubled  the  authenticity  of  Cbryaoetaiift% 
commifntary  on  the  Acts,  on  account  of  the  supplied  inferiority  of  it  to  his  other  expository  works. 
But  without  haviuz  recourse  to  so  violent  a  euppoeitlon,  its  inferiority,  should  it  be  admiued,  may  be 
easily  accounted  tbr  by  the  nei;ligence,  ignorance,  or  Inaitenilon  of  his  amanurnais ;  rvppoeiag 
(which  is  not  improbable)  that  his  diaconrses  were  taken  fh>m  hia  lipe.  Prom  the  time  he  waa  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  permitted  hia  diaooones  to  be  taken  down  io  ahonliaiid,  juat  aa  te  dcUvarad  ttaem 
^EitMtb.  hb.  vL  e.  Sfi. 
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riah,  hq  peraecation  raised  against  his  followers ;  and  such  was  the 
reverence  in  which  he  coaiioued  to  be  held  aAer  his  death,  that  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  those  determined  enemies  to  the  gospel,  dared 
not  avow  their  disbeii)Ef  of  his  mission,  because  all  the  people  consid* 
ered  him  as  a  prophet  The  historian  Josephus,.who  is  generally 
supposed  by  the  learned , to'  have  made  no  mention  of  our  Saviour,  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  John^s  merits,  and  imputes  ihe  misfortunes  of 
Herod  to  the  guilt  l^e  contracted  by  putting  him-  fo  death** 

From  these  considerations  I  infer,  that  if  we  suppose  the  .  converts 
made  by  the  apostles  to  have  been  universally  baptised  on  their  adinis* 
sion  into  the  church,(a  fact  not  doubted  by  our  opponents),  multitudes 
of  them  must  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with  the  disciples  al 
Ephesus.  How  is  it  possible  it  should  have  been  otherwise  t  \yhett 
the  number  of  his  converts  was.  so  prodigious,  when  the  submission 
to  his  institute  appears  to  have  been  almost  national,  when  of  so  small 
a  number  as  twelve^  two  at  lc|ast  of  the  apostles  were  of  his  disciples^ 
who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  some  at  least  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  converted  on  or  ader  the  day  of  Pentecost  consisted  of  such  as 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  baptism  of  Jol^i  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  ministry  of  the  forerunner  and  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  should 
both  have  been  productive  of  such  great  effects  among  the  same  people 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  without  operaj^ng  in  a  single  instance  in 
the  same  direction,  and  upon  the  same  persons  t  Among  the  coi) verts 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  there  must  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  member  who  had  for  a  time  been  sufficiently 
awakened  by  the  ministry  of  John  to  comply  with  this  ordinance  ;  y6t. 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  admitted  by  our 
opponents,  that  Peter  enjoined  on  them  all,  without  exception,  the  duty 
of  being  immersed  in  the  name  of  Christ.  That  such  a  description  of 
persons  should  need  to  be  converted  by  the  apostles  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived, if  we  allow  ourselves  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  "'  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,^  said  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  his  forerunner,  **  and  ys  were  willing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in  his 
light.**  This  implies  that  their  attachment  was  transient,  their  repent- 
ance superficial,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  such  as  appeared  for  a 
while  most  determined  to  press  into  Uie  kingdom  of  God,  aflerward 
sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy.  The  singular  spectacle  pf  a  prophet 
arising,  after  a  long  cessation  of  prophetical  giAs,  his  severe  sanctity,: 
his  bold  and  alarming  address,  coinciding  with  the  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  spirits  of  men»  and 
disposed  them  to  pay  a  profound  attention  to  his  ministry ;  and  from 
their  attachment  to  every  thing  ritual  and  ceremonial,  they  would  feel 
no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  the  ceremony  enjoined^  But  vfhvn  the 
kingdom  which  they  eagerly  anticipated  appeared  to  be  iiltogether  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  divested  of  secular  pomp  and  grandeur ;  when  the 
sublimer  mysteries,  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  tmfolded,  and  the  neces* 
sity  inculcated  of  eating  the  flesh  aiid  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
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ntiiy  the  people  were  oflTended ;  and  e^en  of  the  professed  disciplei 
of  uur  Ijord,  tinany  walked  no  more  with  him.  A  general  declension 
•ueeeeded,  so  thaC  of  the  multitudes  who  once  appeared  to  be  much 
moved  by  his  ministry  and  that  of  his  Ibrerunner,  the  number  which 
persevered  was  so  inconsiderable  that  all  that  could  be  mustered  to 
witness  his  resurrection  amounted  to  Httle  more  than  five  hundred,* — a 
nnmber  which- may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  till  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  parable  of  the  house  forsaken  for  a  time  by  an  evil  spirit,  swept 
and  garjiished,  to  which  he  returned  with  seven  more  wicked  than  him^ 
•elf,  it  ik  generally  admitted,  was  designed  to  represent  this  temporary 
feformation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  together  with  its  subsequent  apostacy. 
The  day  of  Pentecost  changed  the  scene,  the  power  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  began  to  be  developed ;  and  thre^  thousand  were  converted  at 
one  time.  Nor  did  it  cease  liere ;  foi  soon  aAer  we  are  mformed  of  a 
great  nniltitude  of  priests  who  became  obedient  to  the  faith ;  and  at  a 
aubseqtient  period  St  James  reminds  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  of 
many  myriads  of  converted  Jews,  all  zealous  for  the  law. 

IJei  me  ask,  again,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  none  of  these  my- 
liada  consisted  of  such  as  had  been  baptized  by  John  I  Were  they  all, 
without  exception,  of  that  imptoosi  class  which  uniformly  held  his 
mission  in  contempt  T  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it ;  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  express  testimony^  of  Scripture,  which  affirms  two  of  the  apostles 
10  have  been  his  disciples,  and  companions.t  But  if  such  as  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  were  baptized 
01  that  profession,  without  any  consideration  o£  their  having  been  pre« 
vioitsly  immersed  by  John,  or  not,  what  stronger  proof  can  be  desired 
that  the  institutes  in  question  were  totally  distinct?  Were  we  satisfied 
wiUv  an  Mrgumenium  ad  kmninem^  with  the  sort  of  proof  sufficient  to 
vience  our  opponents,  here  the  matter  might  safely  rest  But  inde- 
pendent of  their  concession,  I  must  add  that  it  is  manifest  ftom  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  that  the  baptismal  rite  was  universally  admin«» 
Istered  to  the  converts  to  Christianity  subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
eoBU    **  Peter  said  unto  (hem,  Repent  and  be  baptized,  ev^  one  of 

Su  :**  it  is  added,  almost  immediately,  *'  Then  they  that  gladly  received 
I  word  were  baptized.** 

It  will  possibly  be  asked,  if  the  rite  which  the  forermmer  of  our  Ijoid 
administered  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian  institute,  to  what 
dispensation  are  we  to  assign  it,  since  it  is  manifestly  no  part  of  the 
•eonomy  of  Moses  ?  We  reply,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  a  peculiar 
dispensation,  whidi  was  neither  entirely  legal  nor  evangelical,  hoc 
oecnpaed  an  intermediate  station,  possessing  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  both ;  a  kind  of  twilight,  equally  removed  from 
iht  obscurity  of  the  first  and  the  splendour  of  the  last  and  perfeci 
oooaomy  of  rehgicm.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  till  John  ;  YeM 
■MSion  constituted  a  distinct  era,  and  placea  the  nation  to  which  h* 
wiw  aent  b  drcnmstanees  materially  different  from  its  preceding  or 
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Mbaequeni  statlB.  It  was  ihe  era  of  preparaiion ;  it  waa  a  voice  whiclii 
breaking  through  a  long  silence,  annoaneed  the  immediate  approach  of 
Ihe  denre  &f  all  nations^  the  messenger  of  tke  eopenani^  in  wham  they 
delighted.  .  In  annowiqing  this  event  aa  at  hand,  aod  eatabiiehing  a  rite 
nnknown  to  the  law,  expressive  of  that  purity,of  bean  and  reformatioii 
of  life  which  were  the  only  suitable  preparations  for  his  reception,  ho 
stood  alone,  equally  severed  from  the  choir  of  the  prophets,  and.  the 
eompany  of  the  apostles:  and  the  light  which  he  emitted,  though  it 
greatly  surpassed  every  preceding  illoniination^  was  of  sHori  duratioiii 
Mng  soon  eclipsed  and  extinguished  by  that  ineffable  effulgence  belbfi 
which  nothing  can  retain  its  splendour. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  arrangement  of  successive  dispensations 
oeema  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  innovalions,  rarely  introducii^g  new 
riles  without  incorporating  something  of  the  old  As  by  the  introdu^ 
ikA  of  the  mosaic,  ^e  simple  ritual  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
was  not  so  properiy  abolished,  as  amfdified  and  extehded  into  a  regular 
system  of  preigurations  oi  good  things  to  eome^  in  which  the  worship 
by  sacrifices,  and  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  ondeao,  re- 
appeared und^  a  new  form ;  so  the  era  of  immediate  preparation  was 
distinguished  by  a  ceremony  not  entirely  new,  but  derived  from  the  puri* 
fieations  of  the  law,  applied  to  a  special  purpose.*  Oinr  Lord  intor^ 
porated  the  same  rite  into  his  religion,  newly  modified,  and  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  views  and  objects  of  the  Christian  economy,  in  conjune* 
tioo  with  another  positive  iostctotion,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  .peiw 
ceptible  in  the  passover.  It  seemed  autuble  to  hia  wisdom,  by  sucb 
gentle  gradations,  to  conduct  his  church  from  an  infantine  -state  to  ^ 
state  of  maturity  and  perfection. 

Before  I^  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub|eet,  which  has  perhaps  already 
detained  the  reader  too  long,  I  must  beg  leave  to  hazard  one  conjecture. 
Since  it  is  manifest  that  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  supersede  the 
Christian  ordinance,  they  being  perfectly  distinct,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
who  baptized  the  apostles,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  assem- 
bled with  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that, 
m  the  Ohristiaa  sense  of  the  term,  they  were  not  baptized  at  all.  From 
the  total  silence  of  Scripture,  and  from  other  circumstances  which  might 
be  adduced,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  submitted  to  that  rite  after 
ear  Saviour's  resurrection ;  and^previou/B  to  it,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  was  not  in  (brce.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some,  probably 
most  of  them,  had  been  baptized  by  John,  but  for  reasons  which  havo 
been  already  amply  assigned,  this  will  not  account  for  tlieir  not  submit- 
ting  to  the  Christian  ordinance.  The  true  account  seems  to  be,  that 
the  precept  of  baptism  had  no  retrospective  bearing;  and  that^  conse- 
fuently,  iu  obligation  extended  only  to  such  as  Were  converted  to 
Christianity  subsequently  to  the  time  of  ite  promulgation.  Such  as 
had  processed  their  faith  in  Christ  from  the  period  of  his  first  manifes- 
tation could  noi,  without  palpable  incongniity,  recommence  that  profc»» 
ixm,  which  would  have  been  to  cancel  and  annul  tlieir  Ibrnter  i  ^gious' 

*TtofilMi|»l  pwt  ofthMtceiMtetod  In  hailibif  (he My  In  wiur. 
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pretensiohs.  With  what  propriety  could  the  apostles  of  the  Lordf-wi* 
had  continued  mih  him  in  his  temptations^  place  themselves  oo  a  level 
with  that  multitude  which«  however  penitent  at  present,  had  recently 
demanded  his  blood  with  clamorous' importunity  ?  not  to  insist  that  they 
had  already  received  the  baptism  of  th6  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  was  but  a  figure.  They  were  not  ccmverted 
to  the  Christian  religion  subsequently  to  their  Lord's  resurrection,  nor 
did  the  avowal  Of  their  attachment  to' the  Messiah  commence  from  that 
period;  and  therefore  they  were  not  comprehended  under  the  baptismal 
law,  which  was  propounded  for  the  regnlation  of  the  codductof  persons 
in  essentially  different  circumstances.  When  St.  Paul  says,  **As  mamif 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,**  his  language 
seems  to  intimate  that  there  were  a  class  of  Christians  to  whom  this 
argument  did  not  apply.* 

Having  proved,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaotion  of  the  candid  reader,  that 
baptism,  considered  as  a  Christian  institution,  had  no  existence  during 
the  persona]  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  the  plea  of  our  opponents,  founded 
on  Uie  supposed  snort^y  of  that  ordinance  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  com- 
pletely overruled;  whatever  weight  it  might  possess,  supposing  it  were 
valid,  must  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  either  that  ihey  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  or  have 
produced  a  demonstration  in  our  favour.  It  now  appears  that  the 
original  coroniunicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  at  the  time  they  partook  of 
it,  were,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  baptism,  precisely  in  the  i 
situation  with  the  persons  they  exclude. 


SECTION  n. 

The  Argument  for  strict  Communion^  from  the  Order  of  Words  in  tk$ 
Apostolic  Commission^  considered. 

'  The  commission  which  the  apostles  received  after  our  Lord's  rfesiv- 
rectiOn  was  in  the  following  words : — ^  All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  From 
baptism  being' mentioned  first  after  teaching,  it  is' urged  that  it  ought 
invariably  to  be  administered  immediately  after  effectual  instruction  is 
imparted,  and  consequently  before  an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Whence  it  is  concluded,  that  to  communicate  with  such  as  are  unbaptized 
is  a  violation  of  Divine  order.f 

It  may  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  force  of  the 

•  Rbm.  vf.  3, 

t  **  TMeh,**  aa7«Mr.  Booth,  **u  ttm  higli  commfMion,  ■nd  raeta  ibe  eipran  eomnaiid  of  him  whi>> 
if  Lord  of  all,  when  addnminf  thoae  who  ire  r^ed  u>  p»each  his  word.  Mid  administer  b:fl  imtitih 
tions.  Hence  it  is  manifest  the  commission  and  command  are  first  of  all  to  teach :  what  then  T— to 
bspiixe,  or  to  adminiMar  the  Lonfa  Sapper  I  I  leave  eoounon  sense  to  judge ;  and  being  persvaJc4 
that  she  will  give  her  Terdict  in  my  favoar,  I  will  venttire  to  add,  a  limited  commission  implies  a 
ptohibitton  of  auch  thincs  as  are  not  contained  in  it ;  and  positiTe  laws  imply  their  negatttt. 

"  For  instance,  when  God  commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  all  his  males,  he  readily  condnded 
Ibil  adtber  ciicumctaioo,  nor  any  rile  of  a  similar  nature,  was  to  be  adinliiisiefed  to  bia  femiiaa. 
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srgument  adduced  oathis  occasion,  if  we  rednee  it  to  th^  followiog 
ayUogiam: 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  gi?en  in 
charge  (o  the  apostle,  are  the  baptized  alone. 

But  the  Lord*8  Supper  is  one  of  these  things. 

Therefore  the  ordinance  of  the  Loid's  Supper  ought  to  be  enjoined  on 
the  baptized  alone. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  conclusion  rests  entirely  upon  this  prin- 
ciple,  that  nothing  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned  to  enjoin  on 
believers  is  to  be  >reconnnended  to  the  attention  of  persons  not  baptized ; 
since,  as  far  as  tbis  argument  is  concerned,  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  supposed  not  to  belong  to  them,  merely  because^  it 
forms  a  part  df  those  precepts.  It  is  obyiousi  if  the  reasening~of  our 
opponents  be  valid,  it  militates  irresistibly  against  the  inculcation  of 
every  branch  of  Christian  duty,  ;on  persons  who  in  their  judgment 
have  not  partake  of  the  baptismal  sacrament :  it  excludes  them,  not 
merely  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  from  every  species  of  instruction 
appropriate  to  Christians ;  nor  can  4hey  exhort  Pedobaptists  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  to  adorn'  their  Christian  profession,  to 
cultivate  brotherly  love,  or  to  the  performance  of  any  duty  resulting 
from  their  actual  relation  to  Christ,  without  a  palpable  violation  of  their 
own  principles.  In  all  such  instatices  they  would  be  teaching  thern  to 
observe  injunctions  wbich  Christ  gave  in  charge  to  the  apostles  for  the 
regulation  of  Christian  conduct,  while  they  deem  it  necessary  to  repel 
them  from  the  sacrament,  merely  on  account  of  its  forming  a  part  of 
those  injunctions.  Nor  can  they  avoid  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by 
objecting,  that  though  it  may  be  their  duty  to  enjoin  on  unbaptized  be- 
lievers some  parts  of  the  mind  of  Christ  respecting  the  conduct  of  his 
mystical  members,  it  will  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table ;  and  that  their  meaning  is,  that  it  is  only  subsequently  to 
baptism  that  aU  things  ought  to-  be '  enforced  on  the  consciences  of 
Christians.  For  if  it  be  once. admitted  that  the  clause  on  which  so^ 
much  stress  is  laid  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
unbaptized  Christians  from  die  u^le  of  its  import,  to  what  purpose  is  it 
alleged  against  their  admission  to  the  Eucharist  ?  or-how  do^s'  it  appear . 
that  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  parts  ia  which  they  are  compre* 
bended? 

When  the  advocates  for  strict  communion  remind  us  of  the  order  in 
which  the  two  positive  institutions  of  Christianity  are  enjoined,  they 
appear  to  assume  it  fot  granted  that  we  are  desirous  of  ihverting  that 
order,  and  that  we  are  contending  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
previous  to  baptism,  in  the  case  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  each.  We  plead  for  nothing  of.  the  kind.  $u{>* 
posing  a  convert  to  Christianity  convinced  of  the  ordinance  .of  baptism* 

And  ■*  oar  brethran  themiidyM  mainMin,  when  Christ  comnuuided  believtrs  shoQld  be  baptised,  wf th- 
orn meniioninf  any  oiheni,  he  tacitly  prohibited  that  ordinanee  nwirbelnv  AdmlnMered  to  infknts; 
wOf  by  parity  of  reaaon,  if  the  name  aoverelfrn  Lord  commanded  that  believets  ahould  6e  baptized— 
bepttied  immeiuaety  after  ihey  nwde  a  iiroreasioA  of  Aiiih,  then  be  must  intend  that  the  administra. 
tkM  of  baptism  should  be  priorto  a  reception  of  the  Lord's  9ii|iper,  and  coiisequeiulv,  tacitiy  pi^ 
tuts  every  unbopUied  peraoa  baviof  communioD  at  his  table/*~£oolA*<  Apohgyt  p.  34 
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in  the  light  in  which  we  contemplale  it,  we  should  urge  his  obligatioB 
to  comply  with  it,  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  sacrament,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  the  most  rigid  of  our  opponents ;  nor  should  we  be 
more  disposed  than  themseWes  to  conntenance.a  neglect  of  known  dutf, 
or  a  wanton  inversion  of  the  order  of  Christian  appointments.  Whether 
in  such  circumstances  the  attention  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  com- 
munion should  first  be  directed  to  baptism,  is  not  the  questioa  at  issue ; 
but  what  conduct  ought  to  be  maintained  towards  sincere  Christians, 
who, 'after  serious  examination,  profess  their  tM>nTiction  of  b^ing  bap- 
tized already,  or  who,  in  any  manner  whatever,  are  withheld  by  motives 
purely  conscientious  from  complying  with  what  we'coacetve  to  be  a 
Christian  ordihanee.  To  justify  the  exclusion  of  such  from  the  Loid^s 
table,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  the  prescribed  ord^.of  the  institu- 
tions ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  evince  such  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  that  a  neglect  of  the  first  firom  involuntary  misuke  anpuls  the 
obligation  of  the  second.  Let  this  dependence  be  once  olearly  pointed 
out,  and  we  give  up  the  cause.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  with  much 
confidence,  that  we  have  the  same  authority  for  confining  our  com- 
munion to  baptized  persons,  as  the  ancient  Jews  for  admitting  none  but 
such  as  had  been  circumcised  to  the  passover :  a  simple  recital,  how- 
ever, of  the  words  of  the  lawj  with  respect  to  that  ancient  rite,  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  tlie  contrary :  **  When  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  his  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be 
circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one 
that  is  bom  in  thie  land;  for  no  uneircumcUed  person  shall  eat  thereof" 
But  where,  let  me  ask,  is  it  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  that  no 
unbaptized  person  shall  partake  of  the  Eucharist  ?*  So  far  from  this«  it 
has  been,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown,  that  of  the  original  commu- 
nicants at  its  first  institution,  not  one  was  thus  qualified. 

I  presume  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the^ Jewish  law  was  so  clear 
aiid  express  in  insisting  on  circumcision  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb,  tliat  none  could  mistake  it,  or  approach 
thStt  feast  in  an  uncircumcised  state,  without  being  guilty  of  wilful 
impiety;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  insinuate  the  same  charge  against 
P)Mlobaptists,  let  it  be  alleged  without  disguise,  that  it  mayiie  fairly  met 
and  refmed.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  but  such  involmi- 
tary  mistakes,  such  unintentional  errors  as  are  incident  to  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  are  imputable  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive -upon  what  principle  they  are  compared  to  wilAil  pr^ 
varication  and  rebellion.  The  degree  of  blame  which  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  mistake  the  will  of  Christ  with  respect  \o  the 
saxtramental  use  of  water  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  practice  of  eomparing  it  to  a 
presumptuous  violation  and  contempt  of  divine  law  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  propriety  and  of  candour.    Among  the  innume- 

«  <*  Wm  it  the  duty,  Jtitiik  7(Ni.or  m  Mieleoc  liraeliia  to  woraUp  at  tbe  mnetmrj,  or  lo  pviate 
•r  the  pMdMT  Ami.  Iwfim  te  wm  eireumciapd  T  Or  wu  H  tbe  duty  of  the  Jewiali  priests  to  bsra 
iseense  id  the  holy  p(aee»  belbre  they  offered  the  momlnf  or  erening'eerTlee  f  The  mpointmenie  of 
God  imut  be  edmiiUatered  in  his  own  wtj,  end  in  thai  order  whieh  le  has  flzed.'*— Boectfi 
Apology,  ji.  143. 
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rable  descendants  of  Abraham,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  since  their 
departure  from 'Egypt  who  has  doubted  of  the  obligation  of  circum- 
cision, of  the  proper  subjects  of'  that  rite,  or  of  its  being  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite  to  the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.  Amon^ 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  exalted 
piety,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject, the  mode,  and  the  perpetuity, 
of  baptism  have  each  supplied  occasion  for  controversy ;  which  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  minute  particularity  with  which  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  were  enjoined,  compared  to  the  concise  brevity  which  char- 
acterizes the  history  of  evangelical  institutes.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  insinuating  a  doubt  on  the  obligation  of  believers  to"  submit  to  the 
ordins^nce  of  baptism,,  or  of  its  being  exclusively  appropriated  to  duchf 
but  wc  affirm  that  in  no  paitof  Scripture  is  it  calculated  as  a  preparative 
to  the  JLord^ 8  Supper y  and  that  this  view  of  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination. 

When  duties  are  enjoined  in  a  certain  series,  each  of  them,  on  the 
authority  in  which  they  originate,  become  obligatory ;  nor  are  we 
excused  from  performing  those  which  stand  later  in  the  series,  on 
account  of  our  having,  from  misconception  of  their  meaning,  or  from  ' 
any  other  cause,  omitted  the  first.  To  exempFify  this  by  a  familiar 
instance  :^~It  will  be  admitted  that  the  law  t>f  nature  enforces  the 
following  duties,  resulting  from  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents : 
first,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  in  the  state  of  nonage;  next,  in 
maturer  age,  to  pay  respectful  deference  to  their  advice,  and  a  prompt 
attention  to  their  wants ;  lastly,  after  they  are  deceased,  affectionately 
to  cherish  their  memory,  and  defend  their  good  name^  None  will  deny 
that  each  of  these  branches  of  conduct  is  obiigntory,  and  that  this  is 
the  order  in  which  they  are  recommended  to  our  attention.  But  will  it 
be  contended  that  he  who  haa  neglected  the  first  ouffht  not  to  perform 
the  second ;  or  that  he  who  has  failed  in  the  second  ought  to  omit  the 
third  !  To  such  an  absurd  pretence  we  should  immediately  reply  that 
they  are  all  independently  obhgatory,  as  respective  dictates  of  the  Divine 
will ;  and  that  for  him  who  has  violated  one  of  them  to  urge  his  past 
delinquencies  as  an  apology  for  the  present,  would  only  prove  an 
aggravation  of  his  guilt.  It  is  true  that  some  duties  are  so  situated, 
as  parts  or  appendages  of  preceding  ones,  that  their  obligation  may  be 
said  to  result  from  them ;  as,  for  example,  the  duty  of  confessing 
Christ  befpre  men  arises  from  the  previous  duty  of  believing  on  him; 
and  that  of  joining  a  Christian  society  presupposes  the  obligation  oi 
becoming  a  'Christian.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  connexion 
between  the  respective  branches  of  practice  is  founded  on  the  nature 
6i  things,  it  is  easHy  perceived,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  a  series  of  positive  precepts,  this  principle  has  no  place ; 
as  they  originate  merely  in  arbitrary  appointment,  their  mutual  relation 
can  only  be  the  result  of  clear  and  express  command ;  and  as  reason 
could  never  have  discovered  their  obligaticib,  so  ,it  is  as  little  able  to 
ascertain  their  intrinsic  connexion  and  dependence,  which,  wherever  it 
subsists,  must  be  the  effects  of  the  same  positive  prescription  which 
gave  them  birth.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  an  unbaptized  believer  it 
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intrinsically  diaqualified  lor  at  swtaUe  attendance  at  the  Lord's  table»  oi 
that  it  js  so  es!sentially  conoected  with  baptisn  aa  to  render  the  act 
of  coiDmunion,  in  itself,  absurd  or  improper.     The  communion  has  no 
retrospective  reference  to  baptistan,  nor  is  baptism  an  anticipation  of 
comnn]ni9n.     Enjoined  at  different  tiraes»  and .  appointed  for  diflferent 
purposes,  they  are  capable*  without  the  least  inconvenience,  of  being 
contemplated  apart ;  and  on  no  occasion  are  they  mentioned  in  euch  a 
connexion  as  to  imply,  much  less  to  assert,  that  the  one  is  enjoined 
toith  a  pi$wto  the  other.     Such  a  connexions  we  acknowledge,  sub- 
sisted between  the  rites  of  circumcision  and  the  passover ;  and  all  we 
demand  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  is,  that  instead  of  amusing 
us  with  fancifid  analogies  drawn  from  an  antiquated  law,  they  would 
point  us  to  Sonne  clause  in  the  New  Testament  which  asserts  a  similar 
relation  between  baptism  and  the  Lord'a  Syppen     But  here,  where  the 
Tery  hinge  of  the  controversy  turns,  the  Scriptures  are  silenL     They 
direct  us  to  be  baptized,  and  they  direct  us  jU>  cemmemorate  the  Sa- 
iriour's  death ;  but  mC  a  syllable  do  they  ntter  to  inform  us  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  these  two  ordinances.     This  deficiency 
is  ill  supplied  by  fervid  declamation  on  the  perspicuity  of  our  Lord*s 
commission,  and  the  inexcuaable  inattention  or  prejudice  which  has 
led  to  a  nusconception  of  iie  meaning ;  for  let  the  persons  whom  these 
charges  m^y  concern  be  as  guilty  as  they  may,  since  they  are  still  ae« 
knowiedged'.to  be  Christians,  the  questions  return,  why  are  they  debarred 
frem  the  coaunjoaioa  of  saints,  and«  while  entitled  ta  all  other  spiritual 
privileges,  supposed  to  be  incapacitated  from  partaking  of  the  symbols 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  I    How  came  the  deteriorating  effeeta  of  their 
error  respecting  baptiem  to  affect  them  but  in  one  point,  that  of  their 
eligibility  as  candidates  for  conununion,  without  spreading  further! 
That  it  just  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  this  privilege,  and  of  no  other, 
is  a  conclusion  to  whiclv  as  it  is  eertaiur  it  cannot  be  established  by 
reason,,  we  aak  to  be  conducted  by  revelation ;  and  we  entreat  our 
opponents  for  information  on  that  head  again  and  again,  but  entreat 
in  vain. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  ardent  attachment  which  the  abetters  of 
strict  communion,  on  all  occasions,  profess  to  the  positive  institutes  of 
the  gospel,  we  should  suppose  that  the.  object  of  their  efforts  was  to 
raise  them  to  their  just  estimation,  and  to  rescue  them  from  desuetude 
and  neglect.  We  should  conjecture  that  they  arose  from  a  solicitude 
to  revive  certain  practices  which  had  prevailed  m  the  purest  ages  of 
the  church,  but  were  afterward  laid  aside,  just  as  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  was,  during  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  almost  consigned  to 
oblivion ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  comjplying  with  their  sugge^ 
tioos  would  be  a  more  complete  exhibition  of  Christianity  in  ail  its 
p^rts.  But  their  zeal  operates  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  The 
success  of  their  scheme  tends  not  to  extend  the  prectice  of  baptiam, 
no,  not  in  a  single  instance,,  but  merely  to  exclude  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Leaving  the  former  appointment  imaltefed  and  untouched,  it  merely 
proposes  to  abolish  the  latter ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  lay 
the  Christian  world  under  an  interdict.    The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
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as  follows  : — On  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  paniculariy  whether  it  is 
appUeable  to  inftmts,  opinions  are  diVided,  and  the  majority  have  come, 
as  we  conceive,  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  How  do  they  propose  to 
remedy  this  evH  T  By  throwing  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  and,  as' far  as  their  power  extends, 
rendering  it  impracticable,  by  clogging  it  with  a  condition  at  which  con- 
science revolts.  They  propose  lo  punish  men  for  the  involuntary 
neglect  of  one  ordinance,  by  compelling  them  to  abandon  the  other; 
and  because  they  are  uneasy  at  perceiving  them  perform  but  one  hsdf  of 
their  duty,  oblige  them,  as  far  as  lies  in  tneir  power,  to  omit  the  whole. 
I  must  confess  I  feel  no  partiality  for  those  violent  remedies,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  reforming,  destroy ;  or  for  that  passion  for  order 
which  would  rather  witness  the  entire  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  than 
adefaioation  of  its  rites  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  sc^histry,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  our  Lord's  express  injunction  on  his 
followers,  ^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,^  is  abetter  reason  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  than  can  be  'adduced  for  its  neglect. 


SECTION  m. 

The  Argument  from  Apostolicd  Precedent^  and  from  the  different  8^* 
mfieatums  of  the  two  Institutions^  considered. 

In  vradication  of  their  practice,  our  opponents  are  w;ont  to  urge  the 
<Mrder  of  administration  in  the  primitive  and  apostolic  practice.  They 
remind  us  that  the  members  of  the  primitive  church  were  universally 
baptiEed^  that  if  we  acknowledge  its  constitution  in  that  respect  .to  be 
expressive  of  the  mtnd  of  Christ,  we  are  bound, to  follow  that  prece- 
dent, and  that  to  deviate  from  it,  in  this  particular,  is  virtually  to  im- 
peach either  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  or  the  fidelity  of  his  apostles.* 

With  respect  to  ihe  universality  of  the  practice  of  Christian  baptism, 
having  already  stated  our  views,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  advanced,  or  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  on  which  we 
Iband  oar  opinion,  that  it  was  not  extended  to  such  as  were  tsonverted 
preyiotis  to  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  we 
admit,  without  hesitation,  that  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  sub- 
mitted to  that  ordinance,  prior  to  their  reception  into  the  Christian 
church.  .  As  little  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  at  present  the  duty 
of  the  sincere  believer  to  follow  their  example,  .and  that,  supposing  him 
lo  be  dearly  convinced  of  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  criminal  irregularity  who  neglected  to  attend  to  it,  pr^ 

*  **Tbe Mder  of  admlnlatration**'  aay«  Mr  Bdotb«  ''in  the  primitive  md  iportotlc  jmetiee,  noi0 
denandi  oar  noiiee.  .That  the  ipoeiles,  when  endued  with  power  fhmi  on  hifh,  iindeniood  oar 
Lakd  in  the  senee  fi>r  which  we  plead,  and  praetiaed  accordingly,  is  quite  eridenL  Then  they  that 
gladly  recetTed  bia  word  were,  what  t  admitted  to  the  LonTs  table  I  No,  bat  baptised  :—And  tk» 
aamt  dajr  tkm  loert  added  to  them  abotd  three  thouitaHd  aonl* ;  and  they  etmtinued  aieaii^a$t  in  Iki 
apostle^  doctrine  and  feUowship^  and  in  breaking  o/  hread,  and  in  prayer.  If  our  brethren  do  not 
look  upon  the  apoatolie  precedent  an  expreaaive  of  the  mind  of  Chrlat,  and  aa  a  pattern  fbr  Aitora 
imiutiofi  to  the  end  of  the  world,  they  munt  eonnider  the  apoetlea  aa  either  ignorant  of  our  Lord*! 
will  or  aa  aoaithAit  1a  the  paribnnaace  of  H,"^BooUeB  Apohgy,  p.  47, 4& 
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▼ions  to  his  entermg  into  Christian  fellowship.  On  the  obligation  of' 
both  the  positive  rites  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  prior 
claim  o^  baptism  to  the  attention  of  such  as  are  properly  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  we  have  no  dispute.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  they 
do.npt  so  depend  one  upoft  the.  other^  that  the  conscientious  omission 
.  of  the  first  forfeits  the  privilege,  or  cancels  the  duty,  of  observing  the 
second ;  nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  that  what,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  styled  apostolic  precedent,  at  all  decides  the  question.  To  attempt 
to  determine  under  what  circumstances  the  highest  precedent  possesses 
the  form  of  law,  involves  a  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry ;  for  while  it 
is  acknowledged  that  much  deference  is  due  to  primitive  example,  there 
were  certain  usages  in  apostolical  times  which  few  would  attempt  to 
revive.  There  is  one  general  rule,  however,  applicable  to  the  subject, 
which  is,  that  no  matter  of  fact  is  entitled  tp  be  considered  as  an  au- 
thoritative precedent  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  existing  circum- 
stances, so  that  in  the  then  present  state  of  things  it  could  not  fail  to 
have  occurred.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  Nothing  is  of 
the  nature  of  law  but  what  emanates  from  the  will  of  the  legislator ; 
but  when  a  particular  fact,  recorded  in  an  historical  narration,  is  so 
situated  that  the  contrary  would  have  appeared  incongruous  or  absurd, — 
in  other  words,  when  it  could  not  fail  to  be  tlie  result  of  previous  oc- 
currences, such  a  fact  is  destitute  of  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a'law ;  it  has  no  apparent  dependence  upon  a  superior  will. 

Hence  many  practices  occur  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  tiansao- 
tions  which  it  is  universally  admitted  we  are  not  obliged  to  imitate. 
It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Eucharist  was  first  celebrated  with 
unleavened  bread,  on  the  evening,  in  an  upper  room,  and  to  Jews  only ; 
but  as  we  distinctly  perceive  that  these  particulars  originated  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  we  are  far  from  considering  them  as 
binding.  On  the  same  principle  we  account  for  the  members  of  the 
prin^itive  church  consisting  only  of  such  as  were  baptized,  without 
erecting  that  circumstance  into  an  invariable  rule  of  action.  When  we 
recollect  that  no  error  or  mistake  subsisted,  or  could  subsist,  among 
Christians  at  that  period,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  state  of  opinions  then  prevalenu  While  all  the 
faithful  concurred  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  which  enjoins  it, 
how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  it  neglected  ?  or  whence  could  rebaptized 
communicants  have  been  drawn  ?  Is  this  circumstance,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  attached,  of  such  a  nature  that  no  account  can  be 
given  of  it,  but  upon  the  principle  of  our  opponents  ?  or  is  it  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  then  actual  situation  of  the  church  ?  If  the  latter 
be  admitted,  it  ceases,  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  to  be  a  precedent, 
or  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  future  times. 

We  are  willing  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  who, 
convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  by  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  had  refused  to  be  baptized,  would  at  that  period  have  been 
justly  debarred  from  receiving  the  sacramental  elements.  While  the 
aposties  were  yet  living,  and  daily  exemplifying  the  iiijport  of  their 
commission  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  people,  it  would  have  been  inipos- 
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«Me  to  pretend  ignorance ;  nor  could  that  sincerity  fail  to  be  sus- 
pected, which  was  not  accompanied  with  aa  implicit  submission  to  their 
authority.  , 

**Ue  that  receiveth  you,**  saith  our  Lord,  ^receivethme;  he  that 
rejecieth  you,  rejecteth  roe.**  Agreeably  to  which  we  find  that  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  following  lan- 
guage : — ^  By  this  ye  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error ; 
he  that  is  of  Qod  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.** 
Such  a  conduot  was  perfectly  proper.  As  there  can  be  but  two  guides 
in  religion,  reason  and  authoriiy,  and  every  man  must  form  his  belief, 
either  by  following  the  light  of  his  own  mind  or  the  information  and 
instruction  he  derives  from  others ;  so  it  is  equally  evident  it  is  only  bV 
the  last  of  these  methods  that  the  benefit  of  a  new  revelation  ban  h^ 
diffused.  Kither  we  must  suppose  an  infinite  multitude  of  miracles  per- 
formed on  die  minds  of  individuals  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  super- 
natural truths,  or  that  one  or  more  are  thus  preternaturally  enlightened, 
and  invested  with  a  commission  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  others ; 
endowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  sucli  (peculiar  powers,  such  a  control 
over  nature^  or  such  a  foresight  of  future  contingeneiea,  as  shall  be 
•ufficient  to  aecredit  and  establish  bia  mtseion. 

He  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  ^guidance  of  persons  thus  attested 
and  accredited  must  be  considered  as  virtually  renouncing  the  revela- 
tion imparted,  and,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  forfeiting  his  interest 
in  its  blessings.  On  these  grounds  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a 
primitive  convert,  or  rather  pretended  convert,  who,  without  doubting 
that  baptism,  in  the  way  in  which  we  practise  it,  formed  a  part  of  the 

,  apostolic  commission,  had  refused  compliance,  would  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  Christian  communion,  not  on  account  of  any  specific  connexion 
between  the  two  ordinances,  but  on  account  of  his  evincing  a  spirit 
totally  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Christ  By  rejecting  the  only  authority 
established  upon  earth  for  the  direction  df  conscience,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  doubts  and  controversies,  he  would,  undoubtedly  have  been 
repelled  as  a  contumacious  schismatic,  But  what  imaginable  resem- 
blance is  there  between  such  a  mode  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  who  oppose  no  legitimate  authority,  impeach 
no  part  of  the  apostolic  testimony,  but  mistaking  (in  our  judgment  at 
least)  its  import  in  one  particular,  decline  a  practice  which  many  of 

•them  would  be  (he  first  to  comply  with,  were  they  once  convinced  it 
was  the  dictate  of  doty  and  the  will  of  Heaven  T  In  the  one  case  we 
perceive  open  rebellion,  in  the  other  involuntary  error ;  in  the  one  the 
pride  which  opposes  itself  to  the  dictates  of  inspired  wisdom,  in  the 
other  a  specimen  (an  humbling  one  it  is  true)  of  that  infirmity,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  all  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part.  Since, 
whatever  degree  of  prejudice  or  inattention  we  may  be  disposed  to 
impute  to  the  abetters  of  infant  sprinkling,  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed  are  essentially  different'  from  those  which  could  alone  have 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  that  practice  in  apostolic  times,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  classing  them  together,  or  of 
animadverting  upon  them  with  equal  severity.    The  apostles  would  have 
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repel}ed  from  their  oomimiiiibh  men  who,  while.' thej  ptofessed  to  be 
followeni  of  Chn8t«  refused  submissioii  to  his  inspircid  messengers ;  in 
other  wordst  thej  would  have  rejected  some  of  the  worst  of  men: 
therefore,  say  our  opponents,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  io  excluding 
mukitades  whom  we  acki^wledge  to  be  the  besL  I  lun  at  a  loss 
Whether  most  to  admire  the  logic,  the  equity,  or  the  modesty  of  such  a 
conclusion. 

Besides,  this  reasoning  from  precedent  is  of  so  flexible  a  nature  that 
it  may  with  equal  ease  be  employed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  be 
turned  to  the  annoyance  of  our  opponents.  As  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  in  primitive  times  all  the  faithful  were  admitted  to  an  equality 
of  participation  in  every  Christian  privilege ;  to  repel  the  great  roajori^ 
.  of  them  on  account  of  an  error,  ackntvwledged  not  to  be  fnoduneBtal, 
is  at  once  a  wide  departure  from  the  apostolic  example,  awi  a  palpable 
contradiction  to  the  very  words  employed  in  its  first  instittinn  **  Drink 
ve  all  of  it ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me:**  words  addressed*  as  has 
already  been  proved,  to  persons  who  had  not  received  Christian  bap- 
tism. If  it  be  replied,  that  though  all  C'hristians  originally  commnni- 
cated,  yet  horn  the  period  of  the  Pentecost,  at  least,  they  were  all 
previously  initiated  by  immersioii,  the  inquiry  retunis,  were  they  bap> 
tized  on  accoum  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  tliat  appoinunent  with 
the-EucharisttOr  purely  in  deference  to  theapestoiic  injunctioal  To 
assert  the  former  woold  be  palpably  begging  the  question ;  and  if  die 
latter  is  aflirmed,  we  reply,  that  as  they  practised  as  they  did  in  defer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  so  our  :Pedobaptist  brethren,  in  declining  the 
-practice  which  we  adopt,  regulate  their  oonduct  by  the  same  prionple. 

The  show  of  conformity  to  apostolic  precedent  is  with  the  advocatee 
of  strict  communion,  and  nothing  more ;  the  substance  and  realily  are 
witli  us.  Their  conformity  is  to  the  letter,  ours  to  the  spirit ;  thein 
circumstantial  and  incidental,  ours  radical  and  esseniiaL  In  withholding 
the  signs  (rpm  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  thing  signified,  in 
refusing  to  communicate  the  symbols  of  the  great  silcrifice  lo  those  who 
are  equally  with  themselves  sprinkled  by.  its  blood  and  sharers  of  its 
efficacy,  in  tlividing  the  reraierate  into  two  classes,  believers  and  com- 
municaats,  and  confining  the  chnrch  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sect,  they 
have  vic^ted  more  maxims  of  antiqnity,  and  reeeded  fnither  firem  the 
example^  the  apostles,  than  any  class  of  Christiaas  on  record. 

We  live  in  a  mutable  world,  and  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  haa 
arisen  in  the  Christian  church  on  the  subject  of  baptism  baa  placed 
things  in. a  new  situation,  ^d  has  given  birth  to  a  case  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  principles  of  the  gu^>el, 
and  to  those  injunctions  in  particular  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  Christians,  whose  judgment  in  points  of  secondary 
moment  difiers.  These  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  another 
part  of  this  treatise,  where  it  will,  we  trust,  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
we  are  (umislied  with  a  clew  fully  sufficient  lor  our  guidance :  and 
when  we  bonsider  the  impossibility  o(  comprehending,  in  any  code 
whatever,  every  possible  combination  of  future  occurrences  and  events, 
We  shall  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  those  large  and  ■ 
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eomprehensivtt  maxims  which  the  proBpecttve  insdom  of  the  Father 
of  lij^hts  and  the  Author  of  revehition  hiU  abundantly  supplied. 

Were  it  not  that  more  are  capable  of  numbering  arguments  than  of 
weighing  them,  the  mention  of  the  following  might  be  omitted.  The 
significations  of  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  urged  in 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  preceding  the  hot&a  Supper;  The 
first,  we  are  reminded  by  our  opponents,  is  styled  l^  theologians  the 
eacrament  of  rtgeneratum^  or  of  initiation ;  the  second,  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition.*  To  argne  from  metaphors  is  rarely  a  conclusive  mode 
of  reasoning ;  but  if  it  were,  the  regenerate  state  of  our  Pedobapust 
brethren  would  surely  afford  a  much  better  reason  for  admitting  them  to 
the  sacrament  •f  ntUritimt,  than  their  misconception  of  a  particular 
command  for  prohibiting  them,  unless  we  choose  to  affirm  that  ihe 
shadow  is  of  more  importance  than  the  substance,  or  that  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition  is  not  ititended  to  nourish. 

Their  actual  possession  of  spiritual  life  in  consequence  of  their  union 
to  the  Head  of  tbe  church,  necessarily  implies  a  title  to  every  Christian 
privilege  by  which  such  a  life  is  cherished  and  maintained,  unless  thero. 
were  an  express  prohibition  to  the  contrary ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  Pedobapcists  as  Christians,  implies  a  competence 
to  enter  into  the  full  import  of  the  rites  commemorative  of  our  Lord's 
death  and  passion.  To  consider  the  liord's  Supper,  however^,  as  a  men 
commemoration  of  that  event  is  to  entertain  a  very  inadequate  view 
of  it  If  we  credit  St.  Paol,  it  is  also  a  federal  rite  in  which^  in  token 
of  our  reconciliation  with  God,  we  eat  and  drink  in  his  presence :  it  b 
a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  beeome  partakers  at  the  ahar,  not 
less  really,  though  in  a  manner  more  elevated  and  spiritual,  than  these 
who  under  the  ancient  economy  presented  their  ofTerings  in  the  temple. 
In  this  ordinance,  the  cup  is  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  blood,  the 
bread  of  the  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour  :t  and  as  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  are  allowed  to  be  in  covebant  with  Gk>d,  their  title  to  every 
federal  rite  follows  of  course,  unless  it  is  barred  by  some  clear  un« 
equivocal  declaration  of  Scripture;  instead  of  which,  we  meet  with 
nothing  on  the  opposite  side  but  precarious  oonjectitres  and  remote 
analogies. 

Our  opponents  are  extremely  fond  of  representing  baptism  under  the 
New  Testament  as  essential  as  circumcision  under  the  Old,  inferring 
from  thence  that  no  unbapti^ed  person  is  admissible  to  the  Bucharisi,  for 
the  same  reason  that  no  one  who  was  not  circumcised  was  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  paschal  feasts  But  besides  that  thin  is  to  reason  from 
analogy,  a  practice  against  which*  when  applied  to  the  discussion  of 
positive  institutes,  they  on  other  occasions  earnestly  protest,  the  analogy 
fails  in  the  most  essential  points.  Circumcision  is  expressly  stated  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the  passover :  a  similar  statement 

*  '*Iii  Mibnilmnf  to  bapclam,"  nys  Mr.  Boorb,  **  we  Iwve  tn  emblem  orour  nnkm  and  commDnion 
with  Jeeua  ChiiM,  m  our  great  RebreeentatWe,  in  his  death,  barial*  and  reeurrectioa.  And  a«  ia 
b^pHem  we  profeaa  lo  have  renewed  aplritttal  life,  ao  In  commonlcating  at  the  Lord's  table  we  have 
Che  emblema  of  that  heavenly  food  by  which  we  Uve,liy  which  we  grow,  and  by  virtue  of  which  ve 
Iwpeco  Ihre  for  ever.  Hence  theological  writers  have  often  ealled  baptjrm  the  aacrament  of  regenf 
rmtwn,  or  of  inlUation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  the  sacrameot  of  ntiXrilion.**— ilao<A'#  Apology, 

1 1  Car.  xL  9ft. 
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respecting  baptism  will  tlecide  ib6  oootroVersy.  The  neglect  of  circam 
cision,  which  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  pre^umptucMis  impiety, 
incurred  the  sentence  of  excision:  that  soul  shaU  be  cut  off  front  the 
pef^lc  Whatever  may  be  meant  beside  by  that  commination,  ii  will 
not  be  doubted  that  it  included  the  entire  ftirfeiture  of  the  advanuges 
of  that  peculiar  covenant  which  Grod  was  pleased,  to  establish  with  the 
braelitish  people :  and  the  exclusion  from  the  paschal  feast»  as  well  as 
ftom  the  other  sacrifices,  was  the  necessary  appendage  of  that  forfeiture. 

The  most  violent  Baptist  will  not  presume  to  insinuate  that  the 
neglect  of  baptism-  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature  is  exposed  to  a 
similar  penalty.  It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  an  Israelite  became  disqualified  for  sharing  in  whatever  privileges 
distinguished  that  nation  only  in  consequence  of  such  a  species  of 
criminality  as  cut  him  off  from  the  covenant.  An  interest  in  that  cove- 
nant (the  particular  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon) 
and  a  free  access  to  all  the  privileges  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  inseparable,  so  that  nothing  would  have  appeared  ui  an 
ancient  Jew  more  absurd  than  to. disunite  the  covenant  itself  from  the 
federal  rites  by  which  it  was  ratified,  and  confirmed.  ^  The  invention 
of  this  ingenious  paradox  belongs  exclusively  to  the  abetters  of  strict 
communion,  who  in  the  same  breath  affirm  that  Pedobaptists  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  for* 
bidden  to  conunemorate  it;  and  scrufde  not  to  assert,  that  though 
interested  as  much  as  themselves  in  the  great  sacrifice,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  them  to  approach  the  sacred  symbols,  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hold  it  fortlu  It  is  certainly  with  a 
▼ery  ill  gra^e  that  the  champions  of  such  monstrous  and  unparalleled 
positions  ridicule  their  opponents  for  inventing  anew  and  ecceiurie 
^theology.* 

Before  I  dismiss  this  head  I  must  remark,  that  in  insisting  upcai  the 
prior  claim  which  baptism  possesses  to  the  attention  of  a  Christian 
convert,  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  triumph  without  an  oppo- 
nent. We  know  of  none  who  contend  for  the  propriety  of  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  the  Christian  sacraments  where  they  can  both  be 
attended  to,  that  is,  when  the  nature  of  each  is  clearly  understood  and 
confessed.  To  administer  them  under  any  other  circumstance,  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  is  impracticable.  We  administer  baptism,  let  it  be 
remembered,  in  every  instance  in  which  our  opponents  will  allow  it  ought 
to  be  administered :  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  fellowship 
in  another  ordinance  with  those  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  whom 
they  reject  Let  it  once  be  demonstrated  that  the  obligation  of  com- 
memorating the  Saviour*s  death  Js  not  sufficiently  supported  by  his 

*  **  Tbe  la«  century,"  nys  Mr.  Booth,  p«fe  88,  "  was  the  grand  era  of  improrem^nt,  of  prodipou 
irapmvement,  in  iiffht  and  liberty :  in  Ustit,  aji  well  divine  as  phiIo«o|ihic«U  by  ihe  laboum  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Nemon ;  in  pretended  iheoloKiaa  knowledire  by  thow  of  a  Jeaae  or  a  Bonyaa. 
Did  the  (hrmer,  by  deep  ruoearehea  info  tbe  aystem  oT  nature,  aurpriae  and  inermct  the  worid  by 
diaooTerien  of  which  nwnliind  \aA  never  b^fbre  conceived?  The  latter,  peneiratinf  into  the  ponpd 
ayatem,  amuaed  mankind  by  eaating  new  lighc  on  the  pooitive  inatituiioiia  ef  Jesus  Chrii«t.  and  by 
Dlaetng  baptism  among  things  ofliiUe  importance  in  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  no  aneieni  tbeo- 
Imnan  ever  dreamed  -Tione,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  ever  loved  the  l^rd  Redeemer.**  A  littia 
alter  he  adds^  **The  practical  claim  of  dispensing  power  by  Jesse  and  Bunyan  made  way  ibr  tha 
vagiahimu  liberty  of  treating  positive  inatituUona  in  the  houaa  of  God  Just  aa  profissoora  plaiiaa.* 
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azpreM  injanction,  but  derives  its  force  and  validity  from  its  insepa- 
nble  coDpexion  with,  a  preceding  sacrament,  and  we  are  prepared  to  * 
abandon  our  practice,  as  a. presumptuous  innovation  da  the  laws  of 
Christ.  Till  then,  we  shall  not  be  much  moved  by  the  charge  of 
claiming  a  dispensing  power,  with  which  we  are  frequently  accused, — 
a  power  which  I  presume  no  Protestant  ever  dreamed  of  usurping,  and 
the  assumption  of  which  implies  such  impiety  as  ought  to  render  a 
Christian  reluctant  to  urge  such  a  charge. 

To  remind  us  of  '^  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire  from 
heaven,  the  breach  that  was  made  upon  Uzzah,  the  stigma  fixed  and 
the  curses  denounced  upon  Jerusalemf  together  with  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  all  mankind  by  our  first  father^s  disobedience  tp  a  positive  com- 
mand,'^ is  more  c^culated  to  inflame  the  passions  than  to  elicit  truth* 
or  conduct  the  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  When  the  sole 
inquiry  is,  what  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
our  interpretation  of  it  is  more  natural  and  reasonable,  than  that  of  our 
opponents,  it  is  not  a  little  absiird  to  charge  us  with  assuming  a  claim 
of  dispensing  with  its  authority.  .We  know  that  he  commanded  his 
followers  to  be  baptized^  we  kno\i^  also  that  he  commanded  them  to 
show  forth  his  death  till  he  came :  but  where  shall  we  look  for  a  tittle 
of  his  law  which  forbids  such  as  sincerely  though  erroneously  believe 
themselves  to  have  complied  with  the  first  to  attend  to  the  last  of 
these  injunctions  ?  Where  is  the  scriptural  authority  for  resting  the 
obligation  of  the  Eucharist,  not  on  the  precept  that  enjoins  it,  but 
on  the  previous  reception  of  baptism?  As  the  Scripture  is  totally 
silent  on  this  pofnt,  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  officious  assist- 
ance of  our  brethren  in  supplying  its  deficiency;  and  beg « permission 
to  remind  them,  that  to  add  to  the  Word  of  God  is  equally  criminal 
with  taking  away  from  it. 

Do  we  neglect  the  administration  of  that  rite  to  any  class  of  persoils 
whose  state  of  mind  is  such  as  would  render  it  acceptable  to  God  I 
Do  we  neglect  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it  in  our  public  ministrations  ? 
Are  we  accustomed  to  insinuate  that  serious  inquiry  into  the  mind  of 
Christ  on  this  subject  is  of  little  or  no  importance  ?  Are  we  found  t6 
decline  its  administration  in  any  case  whatever  in  which'  our  accusers 
would  not  equally  decline  it  ?  Nothing  of  this  can  be  alleged.  Do  they 
argue  from  the  language  of  the  original  institute,  from  the  examples  of 
Scripture,  and  the  precedent  of  the  early  ages,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  be* 
lievers,  without  exception,  to  be  immersed  in  the' name  of  Jesus?  So 
do  we.  Are  they  disposed  to  look  upon  such  as  have  neglected, 
whether  from  inattention  or  prejudice,  to  perforin  this  duty,  as  mistaken 
Christians?  We  also  consider  them  in  the  same  light.  In  what 
respect,  then,  are  we  guilty  of  dispensing  with  divine  laws  ?  Merely 
because  we  are  incapable  of  perceiving  that  an  involuntary  mistake  on 
this  subject  disqualifies  for  Christian  communion.  But  how  extremely 
unjust  to  load  us  on  that  account  with  the  charge  of  assuming  a  dis- 
pensing power,  when  the  only  ground  on  which  we  maintain  our  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  our  conviction  that  it  is  founded  on  a  legitimate 
interpretatioli  of  the  oracles  of  God.     The  dispute  is  not  concerning 
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their  authority,  bin  their  meaning;  and  we  dispense  with  baptism  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  denying  it  to  be  in  all  eases  tosential  to  com- 
munion ;  in  whicii,  whether  we  are  mistaken  or  not,  is  a  pomt  open  to 
controversy ;  but  tp  be  guilty,  first  of  a  misnomer  in  defining  our  senti- 
ments, and  afterward  to  convert  an  odious  and  erroneous  appellatioo 
into  an  argument,  is  th6  height  of  injustice.  - 

With  what  propriety  our  practice  is  compared  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  confining  the  communion  to  one  kind,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive.*  In  that,  as  in  various  other  instances, 
that  church,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  assumes  a 
power  of  mutilating  a  divine  ordinance.  We  are  chargeable  with  no 
mutilation,  nor  presume  in  the  smallest  particular  to  innovate  in  the 
celebration  of  either  sacrament;  we  merely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  dependence,  one  upoii  the  other,  on  which  the  confidence  of  our 
opponents  is  so  ill  sustained  by  the  silence  of  Scripture. 

We  vrill  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  remarking,  that  there  is 
a  happy  equivocation  in  the  word  dispense^  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  introduction  into  the  present  controversy.  It  may  either 
mean  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  baptism  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  communion',  in  which  sense  the  charge  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  since  it  is  a  mere  statement,  in  other  words,  of  our  actual 
practice ;  or  it  may  intend  that  we  knowingly  and  deliberately  deviate 
from  the  injunctions  of  Scripture, — a  serious  accusation,  which  requires 
not  to  be  asserted,  but  proved. 


^ECTIOK  IT. 

Our  supposed  Opposition  to  the  Universal  Suffrages  of  the  Church  con" 

sidered. 

In  admitting  to  our  communion  those  whom  we  esteem  unhaptized^we 
are  accused  of  a  presumptuous  departure  from  the  sentiments  of  all 
parties  and  denominations  throughout  the  Christian  world,  who,  how- 
ever they  may  have  differed  upon  other  subjects,  have  unanimously  con- 
curred in  considering  baptism. as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  com- 
inunion.t 

* "  It  mufft,  T  think,  be  aeknowledfed,"  njn  Mr.  BooUu  "even  by  ear  brecliren  thaimelveB,  Hut 
we  have  m  |[ood  •  wamiit  for  Mutting  tn  eseenital  branch,  of  an  ovdlnaiiee,  or  to  nwrae  Ibe  onicr 
In  which  the  eorutUumt part*  oS  mn  ordinance  were  orifioaily  adminiatered,  a*  we  have  to  lay  aside 
a  dirine  tn-Htiiution,  or  to  ch^nje  the  order  tn  which  two  fiffltf rem  apfMintmeiita  were  flrsi  fixed. 
And  if  no.  were  a  raftmned  and  oonverted  Caiholir,  aiiU  retaining  the  )iopiah  error  of  oominunion  in 
0R«  kind  only,  deninxM  of  having  fellowship  with  oor  brethrrn  at  the  Lord**  table,  they  must,  if  fliey 
would  act  conaiaiently.  on  their  pment  hypoUMaia,  admU  kim  to  partake  of  iIm  briNHl,  thoush,  fhm 
•  prineiplB  of  eontcieoee,  be  abaoUitely  reTtoaod  Uie  Fine  in  that  aaeied  inatilutioo."— AmtA'^  Apol- 
9gf,  p.  51. 

t  Thia  charge  la  nrgod  with  much  dedamalory  Tehameiiea  by  Mr.  BooUw  tn  faia  Apology  .—"A 
•entbnent  ao  peculiar,  and  a  conduct  eouncomman,"  he  aaya,  "*  in  reitard  to  thin  inatitotion,  ought  w 
be  well  supported  by  the  teetimony  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  For.  were  all  the  Cbrtatian  chnrctiee  now  la 
CLe  world  Mied,  eaee)^  thoae  few  who  plead  fiv  free  commanion.  wheUier  they  thought  it  lawlid  to 
adroit  wihtiptiztd  belierere  to  frllowship  at  the  Lord^a  table,  there  ia  reanon  to  beliere  thev  would 
ffadily  unite  In  the  deehirarion  of  Paul,  We  hmt  nontok  euMtrnn,  neifher  Ikt  ehvrrkes  ofGndtMtt 
vuere  b^'ore  ut.  Yea,  oonnidering  the  novelty  of  tlietr  eentimenta  and  coodurt,  «id  w  hat  a  room- 
dlcHiHilliey  are  to  tha  fhtth  am!  onlar  of  the  whole  Chriatiaa  church;  conaidariog  that  U  nerer  wm 
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The  first  remark  which  occurs  on  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  is 
merely  an  argumentum  ad  vereeundiam^ — an  attempt  tp  overawe  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  without  pretei^ding  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  It  assumes  for  its  basis  tl>e  impossibility  of  the.  universal 
prevalence  of  error,  which  if  it  be  once  admitted;  all  hopes,  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  must  b^  relinquishe(f .  My  next  observa- 
tion is,  that  it  comes  with  peculiar  infelicity  from  tlie^  members  of  a  sect 
who,  upon  a  subject  of  much  greater  moment,  have  presumed  to  relin- 
quish the  precedent,  and. arraign  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  these  later  ages, 

**  <^iils  toleilt  eneebot^  (to  MdMoiM  qjDenmtM  P' 

After  setting  an  example  of  revolt,  it  is  too  late-  fi>r  them  to  kiculcate 
the  duty  of  submission. 

■  The  question  of  the  necessary  depeodeace  of  commmiiott  on  baptism 
being  of  no  practical  moment  whatever  in  any  other  circumstances  than 
our  own,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  has  never  been  subjected  to 
scrutiny;  since  cases  of  conscience,  among  whicli  this  inquiiy  may  be 
classed,  are  rarely  if  ever  iurestigated  until  circumstances  occur  which 
render  their  discussion  necessary.  But  as  infantrsprinkling  is  ralid  in 
the  esteem  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  there  is  no  pretence  for  con- 
sidering the  latter  as  unbaptized,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  motive 
could  exist  for  making  it  an  object  of  serious  attention.  That  crude 
and  erroneous  conceptions  should  prevail  upon  questicms  the  decision 
of  which  could  have  no  influence  on  practice,  will  not  surprise  those 
who  reflect  that  truth  has  been  usually  elicited  by  controversy,  and  that 
on  subjects  of  too  great  importance  to  be  enth^ly  overlooked,  opinions 
have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  which  are  now  liniversally  exploded. 
Though  the  employment  of  coercioQ  in  the  affairs  of  conscience  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  it  was  for 
ages  successively  resorted  to  by  every  party  in  its  turn;  nor  was  it  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration was  established  on  a  broad  and  scientific  basis,  by  the  immortal 
writings  of  Milton  and  Locke.  These  reflections  are  obvious ;  but 
there  are  others'  which  tend  more  immediately  to  annihilate  the  objec- 
tion under  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that  finom  a  very  early 
period  the  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed  in  the  Ghureh  with 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  order  to ' 
attain  salvation.  The  descent  of  the  human  mind  froni  the  spirit  to 
the  letter,  from  what  is  vital  and  intellectual  to  what  is  ritual  and 
external  in  religion,  is  the  true  source  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in 
all  the  multifarious  forms  they  have  assumed ;  and  as  it  began  early  to 
comipt  the  religion  of  nature,  or,  more  properly,  of  patriarchal  tradition, 
so  it  soon  obscured  the  lustre,  and  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the 

diapoteil,  M  te  Ml  am  learn,  pflor  to  t^  >izt«entb  eentarr.by  orthodoKor  beCsrodoot.  by  Pipiit  of- 
ProcoRtant.  wbetber  unbaptized  belieren  should  be  admitted  to  the  I<ord*e  table,  tbey  aU  agreeteff  in. 
tbo  oontvarj  pmMMr  boweter  mueh  they  dUU/wti  in  maitora  of  equal  bnpurtanee ;  It  mov  be  m* 
•onably  expected,  and  it  is  by  ua  jiiidly  demanded,  that  the  troth  or  Uielr  aentimenr,  and  ibe  rectiindo 
of  their  condMcC,  ohoold  be  provedtJuUjf  proved,  flram  the  racorda  of  InpjiinUoii "— £oo(ik*« 
dpologYt  P-  ^• 
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Christian  institute.  In  proportion  as  genuine  devotion  declined,  the  love 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  increased ;  the  few  and  simple  rites  of  Chris- 
tiiinity  were'  extolled  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  new  ones  were 
invented,  to  which  mysterious  meanings  were  attached,  till  the  religioa 
of  the  New  Testament  became,  in  process  of  time,  as  insuj^rtable  a 
yoke  as  the  Mosaic  law.  The  first  effects  of  this  spirit  are  discernible 
in  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  ordinance  so  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  tlie  present  treatise.  From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  figurative  language  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the 
sign  is  identified  with  the  thing  signified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake 
which  afterward  led  to  transubstantiation,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  baptism  was  mvariably  accompanied  with  a  supernatural  effect, 
which  totally  changed  the  state  and  character  of  the  candidatts  and 
constituted  him  a  diild  of  God  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  lieateo. 
Hence  it  was  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms  Ulnmination^  re- 
gemtration^  and  others,  expressive  of  the  highest  operations  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  as  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all 
past  sins,  it  was  ofien,  in  order  to  ensure  that  benefit,  purposely  deferred 
to  the  latest  period  of  life;  Thus  Eusebius  informs  as  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  ** finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  judged,  it  a  fit 
season  for  purifying  himself  from  his  offences,  and  cleansing  his  soul 
from  that  guilt  which  in  common  with  other  mortals  he  had  contracted, 
which  he  believed  was  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  mysterious 
words,  and  the  saving  laver.^  ^  This,**  said  he,  addressing  ^he  sur« 
rounding  bishops,  ^  is  the  period  I  have  so  long  hoped  and  prayed  for, 
the  period  of  obtaining  the  salvation  Qf  God."  Passing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  through  the  preparatory  stage^  that  of  a  catechumen,  he  has- 
ientd  10  what  he  regarded,  as  his  consummation  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  ceremony  completed,  than  he  arrayed  himself  in  white  garments, 
and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple,  in  token  of  his  bidding  aiUeu  to  all 
secular  concerns.*  We  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiments 
which  were  universally  adopted  upon  this  subject  in  ancient  times. 
Even  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  confounds  baptism  with  regeneration.  **'  Whoever,"  says  he, 
**  believe  the  things  which  are  afiirmed  by  us  to  be  true,  and  promise  to 
live  accordingly,  are  afterward  conducted  to  a  place  where  there  is 
water,  and  are  regenerated  by  the  same  method  of  regeneration 
which  we  have  experienced."!  Theophilus,  a  contemporary  writer,  and 
the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch,  holds  the  same  language.  Tertullian,  the 
earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers,  exclaims,  with  rapture, 
^  O  happy  sacrament,  by  which,  being  washed  from  the  ibmier  sins  of 
our  blindness,  we  are  delivered  unto  eternal  life."(  Aiid  agreeable  to 
the  fantastic  style  of  imagery  which  characterizes  his  writings,  he 
appears  to  be-partieularly  delighted  with  denominating  Christians  little 
fiishes,  who  are  born  in  water,  and  are  safe  only  in  that  element.  Were 
we  to  attempt  accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  these,  opinions  in  the 
iirst  ages,  and  adequately  to  represent  the  extent  of  their  prevalence. 

•  EotNfbim  In  VliA  CoaHtantlnf,  Ub.  It.  e.  61, 01  t  ApoLs:  180,  Ed.  Ifi51. 

t  De  Baptino,  p.  SM.  Ed.  ie7«. 
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we  should  be  under  the  necessity,  by  numberless  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  of  extending  this  inquiry  to  a  modt  unreasonable  length. 

Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  a^writer  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  descend  no  lower,  who  has  not  spoken  upon  this  subject  in 
a  manner  which  the  advocates  for  strict  commumon  at  least  would 
deiem  unscriptnral  and  improper :  scarcely  one  from  whom  we  should 
not  be  taught  to  infer  that  baptisnr  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salva^ 
tion.  That  this  is  the  doctrine  which  pervades  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  too  evident  to  require  to  be  insisted  on,;  por  is 
it  less  so,  that  similar  sentiments  on  this  head  are  exhibited,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  creeds  of  most,  if  not  all,  established  churches. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  those  who  contend  for  baptism  as  essential  to 
salvation  should  consider  it  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  communion  t 
Or  is  it  not  a  much  juster  occasion  for  surprise,  that  our  opponents 
should  urge  us  with  an  inference  which  it  is  acknowledged  was  deduced 
from  erroneous  premises ;  as  though  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting a  conclusion,  while  the  only  argument  by  which  it  is  supported 
is  given  up  ?* 

For  our  parts,  we  must  be  permitted  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
genuine  product  of  error ;  no  niore  expecting  to  derive  truth  from  erro- 
neous premises  than  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  In  the 
present  mstance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  baptism  previous  to  communion  sprang  from  those  lofty  and 
superstitious  ideas  respecting  its  efficacy  which  our  opponents  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim.  Asli;  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  or  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,.on  what  ground  he  rests  the  i^bsolute  neces- 
sity of  the  baptismal  rite  as  a  qualification  for  the  Eucharist,  and*  each  , 
of  them  will  concur  in  reminding  you,  that  it  is  by  that  ordinance  we 
become  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom^  The  Augsburg 
Confessbn,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  churches  are  supposed  to  assent, 
and  which  was  solemnly  presented  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  the  imperial 
diet,  as  the  authentic  exhibition  of  their  sentiments,  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  terms  :~^*  Concerning  baptism,  they  (the  followers  of 
Luther)  teach,  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  by  baptism  is  ofiered 
the  grace  of  God;  and  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  who,  being  pre- 
sented to  God  by  baptism,  are  received  into  the  grace  of  God.  They 
condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  disapprove  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  affirm'  that  children  are  saved  without  baptism.*^!  Sqme  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  .have  contended  th^t 
baptism  is  not  only  regeneration,  but  justification ;  and  have  made 
elaborate  attempts  to  explode  every  other  notion  of  that  blessing.^ 

Such  are  the  principles  whence  this  vaunted  unanimity  is  derived ; 
principles  which  our  brethren  reprobate  on  all  occasions,  while,  with  a 


■diNki  of  ntiMi  throughout  aU  parts  of  the  Chriatian  world  at  an  early  reriod,  and  rrcollectlnc  rba 
cenfldenoe  with  which  ancient  writers  asjert  the  impossibility  ersn  of  intaats  be*nr  saved  wiihoat 
bajjitisin.  the  practice  of  inrhnt-sprinklinc  seems  an  almost  neeessary  rwalt.  Who,  with  Kurh  a 
iiTlction,  possessed  of  the  common  feeluigs  of  a  parent,  «oold  All  to  seeuis  to  his  olfiipriaf  nuiik 
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t  AUfsburg  <>mfession.  Article  IX. 

t  flss  Waierl80d*s  Sermon  on  that  subject. 
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strange  inconsistency,  they  accuse  us  of  presumption  in  vefoslng  our 
assent  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  Lei  it  be  recollected  also,  that 
the  points  in  which  they,  in  common  with  ourselves,  dissent  from  a  vast 
majority  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  are  of  incomparably  more 
importance  than  the  particular  in  which  they  agree :  for  whether  bap- 
tism be,  on  all  occasions,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  communion  is  a 
tmrial  question,  compared  to  that  which  respects  the  identity  of  baptism 
with  regeneration. 

The  argument  from  authority,  howerer,  when  fairly  stated,  is  entirely 
in  our  favour ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  assign  an  example  of  bolder 
deviation  from  the  universal  practice  of  the  Christian  church  than  the 
conduct  of  our  opponents  supplies.  They  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or  read  who  contend  for  the  ex- 
elnsioh  of  genuine  Christians  from  the  Lord's  table;  who  ever 
attempted  to  distinguiah  them  into  two  classes,  such  as  are  entitled  to 
commemorate  their  Saviour's  drath,  and  such  as  are  excluded  from  that 
privilege.  In  what  page  of  the  voluminous  records  of  the  church  is 
such  a  distinction  to  be  traced?  Or  what  intimation  shall  we  find  in 
Scripture  of  an  intention  to  create  such  an  invidious  disparity  among 
the  members  of  the  same  body  ?  Did  it  ever  eater  the  conception  of 
any  but  Baptists,  that  a  right  to  the  sign  could  be  separated  from  the 
thing  signined ;  or  that  there  could  be  a  description  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  yet  not  entitled  to 
partake  of  its  sacraments  and  seals  ? 

In  the  judgment  of  all  religious  communities  besides,  and  in  every 
period  of  the  church,  excommunication  or  exclusion  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  stigma  never  to  be  inflicted  but  on  men  of  ill  lives,  or  on 
the  abetters  of  heresy  and  schism  ;rand  though  innumerable  instlinces 
have  occurred  in  which  the  best  of  men  have,  in  fact,  been  excluded, 
they  were  either  accused  of  ftindamental  error,  or  adjudged,  on  account 
of  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  have  for- 
feited the  privileges  of  Christians.  They  were  not  excommunicated 
under  the  character  of  mistaken  brethren,  which  is  the  light  in  which 
we  profess  to  consider  P^obaptists,  but  as  incurable  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. The  puritans  were  expelled  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
same  principle ;  and  although  at  the  Restoration,  a  vindictive  spirit  was 
unquestionably  the  chief  motive  to  those  disgraceful  proceedings,  yet 
the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  carried  so  high  in  tiiose 
unhappy  times  as  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  considering  them  as  conti^ 
macious  contemners  of  the  power,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  In  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings^  no  maxim 
was  more  fully  recognised  than  that  the  sword  of  excommunication  cut 
asunder  the  ties  of  fraternity,  and  cohsigned  the  offender,  unless  he 
repented,  to  hopeless  perdition. 

In  some  dissenting  societies  also^  it  is  true,  creeds  are  established 
which  every  candidate  for  admission  is  expected  to  subscribe ;  and 
though  these  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  frequently  contain 
articles  which,  admitting  them  to  be  tnie,  ate  not  fundamental,  they 
were  originally  deemed  such  by  their  fabricators,  or  supposed,  at  leasti 
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yo  be  accompanied  with  such  a  plenitude  of  evidence  as  no  sincere 
inquirer  could  resist;  and  they  are  continued  under  the  same  per- 
suasion. 

The  right  of  rejectiiig  those  whom  Christ  has  received,  of  refusing 
the  communion  of  eminently  holy  men  on  account  of  unessential  dif* 
ferences  of  opiiiion,  is  not  the  avowed  tenet  of  any  sect  or  community 
in  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  the  majority  of  the  Baptists,  who, 
while 'they  are  at  variance  with  the  whol  ?  world  )n  a  point  of  such  mag- 
nitude, are  loud  in  accusiiig  their  brethren  of  singularity.  If  we  have 
presumed  to  resist  the  current  of  opinion,  it  is  on  a  subject  of  no  prac- 
tical moment ;  it  respects  an  obscure  and  neglected  corner  of  theology; 
while  their  singularity  is  replete  with  most  alarming  consequences, 
destroys  at  once  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
ezcommunicatiotn  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Having,  without  disguise,  exhibite<l,  in  their  full  force,  the  reasoning 
of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion,  and  replied  to  it  in  the  best  manne;* 
we  are  able^  it  must  be  led  to  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  evidence  preponderates ;  of  which  he  wilt  be  able  to 
judge  more  completely  when  we  have  stated  at  large  the  grounds  of  the 
opposite  practice,  which  we  have  reserved  for  the  Second  Part  of  this 
treatise ;  where  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  minor 
objections,  which  could  not  be  so  conveniently  adverted  to  in  the  former 


PART   II. 

THE   POSITIVE    GROUNDS    ON  WHICp  WE    JUSTIFY  THE 
PRACTICE   OF  MIXED   COMMUNION. 

aSCTION   I. 

Free  Cemmunion  urged  from  the  Obligation  of  Brotherly  Love, 

That  we  are  commanded,  in  terms  the  most  absolute,  to  cultivate  a 
sincere  and  warm  attachment  to  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  and 
that  no  branch  of  Christian  duty  is  inculcated  more  frequently,  or  with 
more  force,  will  be  admitted  without  controversy.  Our  Lord  instructs 
OS  to  consider  it  as  the  principal  mark  or  feature  by  which  his  followers 
are  to  be  distmguished  in  every  age.  ^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.  As  I  have  loved  you,  ye 
ought  also  to  love  one  another;**  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  pattern 
we  are  to  follow  is  the  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  church,  which  is 
imdoubtedly  extended  indiscriminately  to  every  member.  The  cultivar 
tion  of  this  disposition  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  most  essentia]  objects 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  most  precious  fruit  of  that 
faith  by  which  it  is  embraced*    *'  Seeing,*'  says  St.  Peter,  ^  ye  have 
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purilied  your  hearts  by  obeying  the  truth  unto  an  unfeigned  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.* 
Agreeably  to  which,  the  beloved  disciple  affirms  it  to  be  the  chief  evi 
dence  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation.  '^  By  this  we 
know  that  we  are  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.*'  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
oommanded  to  exhibit  and  express  this  most  eminent  grace  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  preservation  of  union,  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  temper  and 
practice  which  might  produce  alienation  and  division.  To  this  purpose, 
St.  Paul  reminds  us  of  that  union  which  subsists  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  the  harmony  with  which  its  respective  functions  are 
carried  on,  where  the  noblest  organ  is  incapable  of  dispensing  with  the 
action  of  the  meanest,  together  with  that  quick  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  pervades  the  whole ;  all  which,  h6  tells  us,  is  contrived  and 
adjusted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  body.  In  applying  this  illustration 
to  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  when  one 
part  of  Christ's  itiystieal  body  refuses  to  co-operate  with  another  in  a 
principal  spiritual  function,  such  as  communing  at  the  Lord's  table,  that 
yery  evil  subsists  against  which  we  are  so  anxiously  guarded ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  subsists  upon  the  principle  we  are  opposing, 
by  Divine  appointment.  In  the  last  prayer  our  Saviour  uttered,  in  which 
he  expressly  includes  all  who  should  hereafter  believe,  he  eamesdy 
entreats  that  they  may  be  all  one,  even  as  he  and  his  Father  were  one, 
that  the  world  might  be  furnished  with  a  convincing  evidence  of  his 
mission.  For  some  ages  the  object  of  that  prayer  was  realized,  in  the 
harmony  which  prevailed  among  Christians,  whose  religion  was  a 
bond  of  union  more  strict  and  tender  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity; 
and  with  the  appellation  of  brethren,  they  associated  all  the  sentiments 
of  endearment  that  relation  implied.  To  see  men  of  the  most  contrary 
character  and  habits,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the  most  polished  and 
the  most  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  of  countries  alienated  front  each 
other  by  institutions  the  most  repugnant,  and  by  contests  the  most 
violent,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosity,  and  blending  into  one  mass, 
at  the  command  of  a  person  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  worlds  was  an  astonishing  spectacle. 
Such  a  sudden  assimilation  of  the  most  discordant  ndaterials,  such  love 
issuing  from  hearts  naturally  selfish,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  race  and 
progeny,  could  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition :  it  was 
an  expertmenta,l  proof  of  the  commencement  of  that  kingdom  of  God, 
that  celestial  economy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  future  world  are 
imparted  to  the  present.  When  we  turn  from  contemplating  this  to  the 
practice  under  consideration,  we  see  an  opposite  phenomenon ;  a  sect 
bf  Christians  coming  to  an  open  rupture  and  separation  in  point  of 
communion  with  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  we  ask  whether  it  be 
jlossible  to  reconcile  such  a  conduct  with  the  import  of  our  Saviour's 
prayer.  If  it  is  not,  it  must  be  condemned  as  antichristian,  unless  we 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
merits  that  appellation.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  though  the 
prayer  we  have  adduced  was  uttered  by  Him  who  possessed  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  Aitarityv  and  was  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  diversities 
of  sentiment  which  would  arise  among  his  followers,  he  ^as  not  de- 
terred by  that  consideration  from  comprehending  in  this  his  desire  of 
union  all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  his  name. 

Whatever  attachment  our  opponents  may  profess  to  those  whom  they 
exclude,  their  behaviour,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  is  so  ill  adapted  to 
accredit  their  professions,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  judge  by 
sensible  appearances,  and  are  strangers  to  subtle  distinctions,  such  a 
proceeding  will  inevitably  be  considered  as  a  practical  declaration  that 
the  persons,  from  whom  they  separate  are  not  Christians.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  on  this  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  morals  are  to  be  interpreted  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
that  when  they  enjoin  any  particular  disposition  in  general  terms,  we 
must  consider  the  injunction  as  comprehending  all  its  natural  demonstra- 
tions, all  its  genuine  expressions.  But  to  refuse  the  communion  of 
sincere  Christians  is  not  a  natural  expression  of  Christian  love,  but  so 
diametrically  opposite,  that  we  may  fairly  put  it  to  the  consciente  of 
those  who  contend  for  such  a  measure,  whether  they  find  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  execuition  without  an  inward  struggle,  without  feeling 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  concern.  It  is  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charity,  for  no  fault,  for  none  at  least  of  which  the  offender  is 
conscious,  for  none  which  such  treatment  has  the  remotest  tendency  to 
correct ;  and  ifthis  is  not  being  guilty  of  **■  beating  our  fellow-servant,*' 
we  must  despair  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms. 

Were  the  children  of  the  same  parent,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
construction  they  put  on  a  disputed  clause  in  .their  father's  will,  to 
reftise  to  e^t  at  the  same  table,  or  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  them  to  pretend  that  their  attachment  to  each  other 
remained  undiminished ;  nor  is  it  less  so  for  Christians  to  assert  that 
their  withdrawing  from  communion  with  their  brethren  is  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  mutual  hartnony  and  affection.  It  is  a  serious  and  awful 
interruption,  and  will  ever  be  considered  in  that  light  as  long  as  the 
interior  sentiments  of  the  mind  continue  to  be  interpreted  by  their  natural 
signs.  I  have  known  more  instances  than  one  of  good  men  complaming 
of  the  uneasiness,  I  might  say  the  anguish,  they  felt  on  those  occasions, 
when  they  witnessed  some  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  persons  of 
exalted  piety,  compelled,  afler  joining  in  the  other  branches  of  worship, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Lord's  table,  as  though  ^  they  had  no  part  or  lot' 
in  the  matter.**  We  have  been  accustomed  to  conceive  that  the  dictates 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  always  in  harmony  with  his  operations,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  with  its  spirit;  and  that  nothing  was  enjoined  as 
matter  of  duty  on  Christians  which  offered  violence  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  renewed  heart.  We  have  always  supposed  that  by  the  law  of 
C'hrist  we  were  called  to  mortify  the  old  man  only  with  his  affections 
and  lusts ;  but  if  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  be  true,  we  shall  be 
frequently  summoned  to  the  strange*  discipline  of  repressing  the  move- 
ments of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  practice  of  quenching  the  Spirit, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  horror,  will  become  on  many  occasions 
an  indispensable  duty.     For  this  new  and  unheard-of  conflict,  in  which 
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the  injunctions  of  Christ,  and  the  dicutes  of  his  Spirit,  propel  us  in 
opposite  directions,  we  acknowledge  ourselres  unprepared. 

In  order  to  place  this  part  of  our  subject  in  its  strongest  light,  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  what  we  have  suggested  before,  respecting  the 
twofold  import  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  is  first  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
in  which  we  are  actual  partakers  by  faith  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer  ofiered  upon  the  cross.  Considered  in  this  view,  it  is  a 
federal  rite,  in  which  we  receive  the  pledge  of  reconciliation,  while  we 
avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  surround  his  table  as  a  part  of  his 
family.  In  its  necondary  import,  it  is  intended  as  a  solemn  recognition 
of  each  other  as  members  of  Christ,  and  consequently,  in  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  ^  as  one  body,  and  one  bread.**  Now  we  either  acknowledge 
Pedobaptists  to  be  Christians,  or  we  do  not.  If  not,  let  us  speak  out 
without  reserve,  and  justify  their  exclusion  at  once,  upon  a  broad  and 
consistent  basis.  But  if  we  reject  a  sentiment  so  illiberal,  why  refuse 
to  unite  with  them  in  an  appointment  which,  as  far  as  its  social  import 
is  concerned,  has  no  other  object  than  to  express  that  fraternal  atuch- 
ment  which  we  actually  feel  T  Why  select  as  the  line  of  demarkation, 
the  signal  of  disunion,  that  particular  branch  of  worship  which,  if  we 
credit  thd  inspired  writers,  was  ordained,  in  pre£erenoe  to  every  other, 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity  ?  That  they  are  equally  capable 
with  ourselves  of  deriving  the  spiritual  edification  and  improvement 
attached  to  this  ordinance  is  implied  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
being  Christians ;  while  with  respect  to  its  import  as  a  social  act,  or  aa 
act  of  communion,  it  implies  neither  more  dor  less  than  a  recognition 
of  their  claim  to  that  title.  It  neither  implies  that  they  are  baptized, 
nor  the  contrary  ;  it  has  no  retrospective  view  to  that  ordinance  what- 
ever ;  it  implies  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  they  are  members  of 
Christ,  and  the  objects,  consequently,  of  that  fraternal  attachment  which 
our  opponents  themselves  profess  to  SteL 


BKOTION   n. 

The  Practice  of  open  Communion  argued^  from  the  etpnss  Infunctum 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  Conduct  to  be  maintained  Ify  sincere 
Christians  who  differ  in  their  Religious  SenUments. 

We  are  expressly  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  tolerate  in  the 
church  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  not  inconsiste-nt  with 
salvation.  We  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  a  diversity  of 
views  subsisted  in  the  times  of  tlie  iqxwties  between  the  Jewish  and 
gentile  converts  especially — the  former  retaining  an  attachment  to  the 
ancient  law,  and  conceiving  the  most  essential  parts  of  it  to  be  still  in 
Ibrce  ;  the  latter,  from  oorrecter  views,  rejecting  it  altogether.  Some 
declined  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat  forbidden  by  Moses,  which 
others  partook  of  without  scruple  ;  ^  one  man  esteemed  one  day  above 
another,''  conscientiously  observing  the  ]Mincipal  Jewish  solemnities ; 
**  another  esteemed   every  day  alike.**     Among  the  Jewish  converts 
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Yery  different  sentiments  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  circumcision, 
which  all  appear  to  have  observed,  though  upon  different  principles ; 
the  more  enlightened,  like  St.  Paul,  from  a  solicitude  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary offence ;  the  more  superstitious,  from  persuasion  of  its  intrinsic 
obligation ;  and  some  because  they  believed  it  impossible  to  be  saved 
without  it;  by  which  tbey  endangered,  to  say  the  least,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Against  the  sentiment  last 
mentioned  we  find  St.  Paul  protesting  with  vehemence,  and  aflirmino^, 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  that  ''^  if  any,  man  was  circumcised^ 
wiih  such  views,  Christ  **  profited  him  nothing ;"  but  on  no  occasion 
proceeding  to  excommunication.  The  contention  arising  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  points  became  so  violent,  that  ther^.  appeared  no 
method  of  terminating  it  but  to  depute  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles,  who,  being  solemnly  convened  on 
the  occasion,  issued  the  famous  decree  contained  in  the  fifteenth  of. the 
Acts,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  was  confirmed,  and  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  Jewish  zealots  repressed..  Though  the  .success  of 
this  measure  was  great,  it  was  not  complete  ;  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
and  of  practice  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  Jewish  ceremonies 
and  observances,  which  considerably  impaired  its  harmony.  But 
instead  of  attempting  to  silence  the  remaining  differences  by  interposing 
his  authority,  St.  Paul  enjoins  mutual  toleration.  "  Him  that  is  weak 
in  faith  receive  ye,  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  believeth 
that  he  may  eat  all  things  ;  another  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs.  Let 
not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that 
eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth  ;  for  God  hath  received  him.  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man*8  servant  ?  unto  his  own  master  he 
stand  eth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand.  One  man  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.*'* 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  following  injunctions  in  the  next 
chapter : — ^"  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Now  the  God  of  peace  and 
consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  towards  another,  according 
to  Jesus  CMst  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore 
receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God."t 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passages  we  have  adduced  contain  an 
apostolic  canon  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  such  Christians  as 
agree  in  fundamentals,  while  they  differ  on  points  of  subordinate  im- 
portance :  by  this  canon  they  are  commanded  to  exercise  a  reciprocal 
toleration  and  indulgence,  and  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  an  open 
rupture.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  the  question  under  consideration,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  to  what  description  of  persons  the  rule 
extends.  The  persons  we  are  commanded  to  receive  are  the  weak  in 
faith.  From  the  context,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  epistles, 
it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  means  to  designate  by  that  appellation 
sincere  though  erring  Christians  ;  and  in  the  instance  then  under  con- 

•  Rom .  xhr.  1— 15.  t  Roni.  xt.  1, 6, 7. 
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templation,  persons  whose  organs  were  not  yet  attempered  to  tlie  blaze 
of  gospel  tight  and  liberty,  but  who  still  clung  to  certiiin  legal  usages 
and  distinctions,  which  more  comprehensive  views  of  revelation  would 
have  taught  them  to  discard.  The  term  weak  is  employed  by  the 
same  writer  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  denote  an  cnoneous 
-conscience, .  founded  on  a  false  persuasion  of  a  certain  power  and 
efficacy  attached  to  idols,  of  which  they  are  really  destitute.  ^  For 
himself,*^  he  tells  us,  ^*he  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  but  every 
one  was  not .  possessed  of  that  knowledge ;  for  some  with  con- 
scietice  of  the  idol,  with  an  interior  conviction  of  its  power,  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol,  and  their  consrit:nce,  being  wtak^ 
is  defiled."  In  the  chapter  whence  these  words  are  quoted  the  term 
vjeak  occurs  not  less  than  five  times,  and  in  each  instance  is  used  as 
synonymous. with  erroneous*  I  have  insisted  the  more  on  this  particular 
in  order  to  obviate  a  misconception  which  may  arise  from  the  ac- 
knowledged ambiguity  of  the  word  weak,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  intend,  not  a  mistaken  or  erring  mind,  but  a  mind  not  sufficiently 
oonfinned  in  the  truth  to  which  it  assents.  The  certainty  of  its  com- 
prehending the  case  of  error  being  once  admitted,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  words  to  evince  its  bearing  on  the  present  controversy ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  principle  on  whicii  toleration  is 
enforced,  which  every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  is  the  assumption 
that  the  errors  knd  mistakes  to  be  tolerated  are  not  fundamental  not 
of  such  a  nature,  in  other  words;  as  to  prevent  those  who  maintain 
them  from  being  accepted  with  God.  ^'Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which'  eateth  not  judge 
him  tliat  eateth  ;  for  God  hath  received  him,'"  What  can  this  mean  but 
that  the  error  in  question,  to  whichsoever  side  it  be  imputed,  was  of  a 
description  not  to  exclude  its  abetter  from  being  an  accepted  servant 
of  God,  who,  as  he  at  present  bears  with  his  infirmjty,  is  well  able, 
whenever  he  pleases,  to  correct  and  remove  it  ?  He  further  proceeds 
to  urge  a  spirit  of  forbearance  from  a  consideration  of  the  perfect 
integrity  with  which  both  parties  maintained  their  respective  opinions. 
Both  were  equally  conscientious,  and  therefore  neither  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  severity.  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,"  he  adds, 
"  even  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  When 
he  thus  commands  Christians  to  receive  each  other,  and  enforces  that 
duty  by  the  example  of  Christ,  it  surely  requires  little  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  practice  enjoined  ought  to  be  commensurate  to  that 
example,  and  that  this  precept  obliges  us  to  receive  all  whom  Christ 
has  received.  To  interpret  it  otherwise  is  to  suppose  the  example 
irrelevant,  and  at  once  to  annihilate  the  principle  on  which  the  injunc« 
tion  is  founded. 

Having  paved  the  way  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  would  conduct 
the  reader,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  determine  how  far 
these  apostolic  injunctions  oblige  us  to  tolerate  the  supposed  error  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  we  have  merely. to  consider  whether  it  ne- 
cessarily excludes  them  from  being  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
Christ  has  received  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whether  it  be  possible 
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10  hold  it  with  Christian  8incerity»  and  finally,  whether  its  abetters  will 
stand  or  fall  in  the  eternal  judgment. 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  way  which  Christian  candour 
irresistibly  suggests,  and  which  the  judgment  of  our  opponents  ap- 
proves, they  conclude  An  favour  of  the  admission  of  Pedobaptists  to 
communion,  not  less  forcibly  than  if  they  had  been  mentioned  by 
name ;  and  all  attempts  to  ev^de  them  must  prove  futile  and  abortive. 
If  it  be  asserted, on  the. contrary, that  a  mistake  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism is  not  comprehended  in  the  above  description,  the  passages  adduced 
must  be  acknowledged  irrelevant,  and  the  whole  controversy  assumes 
a  new  aspect. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  apostle  earnestly  presses  on  the  Philippians 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  of  culti- 
Yating  a  fraternal  affection  to  each  other,  even  while  he  is  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  their  entertaining  different  apprehensions  respecting 
truth  and  duty.  After  proposing  himself  as  an  example  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  legal  hopes,  and  the  serious  study  of  perfection,  he  adds, 
"Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  -dre perfect,  as  many  as  have  obtained  ^ 
correct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  gospel,  be  thus  minded  ;  and  if  in  any 
thmg  we  are  otherwise  minded,  or  rather  UiJf'erciUly  minded,  possessiiiir 
different  views  and  apprehensions  on  certain  subjects,  God  will  reveal 
this  even  unto  you.*  Nevertheless,  wherein  we  have  already  attained, 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing.''  Here  tlie 
case  of  a  diversity  of  sentiment  arising  among  Christians  is  distinctly  ' 
assumed,  and  the  proper  remedy  suggested,  which  is  not  the  exercise 
of  a  compulsory  power,  much  less  a  separation  of  communion,  but  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  Christian  piety,  accompanied  with  an  humble  depend- 
ence OH  divine  teaching,  which,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will  in 
due  time  correct  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  sincere  believers. 
The  conduct  to  be  maintained  in  the .  mean  while  was  a  cordial  co- 
operation in  every  branch  of  worship  and  of  practice,  with  respect  to 
which  they  were  agreed,  without  attempting  to  effect  a  unanimity  by 
force ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  conduct  which  we  contend  should  be 
maintained  towards  our  Pedobaptist  brethren.  If  they  can  be  repelled 
from  the  Lord's  table  without  violating  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  preceding  and  of  similar  admonitions,  we  are  prepared,  however 
reluctantly^  to  acquiesce  in  their  exclusion ;  but .  if  they  cannot,  it  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure,  how 
they  can  reconcile  the  palpable  infringement  of  such  precepts  with  the 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  Scripture  to  which  they  make 
such  loud  pretensions. 

It  will  surely  not  be  denied  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  reverence  as  apostolical  precedents,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  language  of  the  former,  as  is  befitting  laws, 
is  clear  and  determinate,  while  inferences  deduced  from  the  latter  arc 
frequently  subject  to  debate ;  not  to  remark,  that  if  we  consider  the 
spirit  of  Scripture  precedent,  it  will  be  found  entirely  in  our  favour. 

*  See  in  admirable  criticism  on  thin  pamagein  Bishop  Horeley's  Sermons,  where  the  word  CTtfuag, 
Whkh  is  tbe  key  ttt  Um  wbole  psaaace,  is  most  buppily  elucidaied.— Vol.  IL  p.  3M. 
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When  the  abetters  of  exclusive  communion  are  pressed  with  tn 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  others  of 
a  similar  tendency,  their  usual  answer  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  makt 
DO  mention  of  baptism  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  allusioa  is  had 
to  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  positive  institutions  of  the  gospel ; 
which  is  perfectly  true,  and  perfectly  foreign  to  the  purpose  ibr  which 
it  is  alleged ;  for  the  question  at  issue  i»  not.  What  were  the  individual 
errors  we  are  commsuided  to  iolerate ;  but.  What  is  the  ground  on 
which  that  measure  is  enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  the  Pedobaptists  ?  That  it  is  so,  jthat  they  are 
actually  included,  can  only  be  denied  by  affirming  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  divine  acceptance,  since  it  is  precisely  on  that  ground  thai 
St.  Paul  rests  the  plea  of  toleration.  To  object  to  the  application'  of  a 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  that  it  is  not  the  identical  one 
which  first  occasioned  its  enunciation,  is  egregious  trifling,  and  would 
go  to  the  subversion  of  all  general  principles  whatever,  and  consequently 
put  an  end  to  all  reasoning.  When  a  doubtful  point  in  morality  is  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  a  general  principle,  it  is  an  Essential  prop- 
erty of  ^uch  a  principle  to  extend  to  more  particulars  than  one ;  since, 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  principle,  and  the  point  in  question 
would  be  left  to  be  decided  by  itself;  and  if  not  self-evident,  could 
admit  of  no  decision  whatever.  When  Nadab  and  Abihu,  intoxicated 
with  wine,  offered  strange  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  were  struck  with 
instant  deatli  for  their  presumption,  Moses,  by  Divine  command,  pre- 
scribed the  following  general  rule  for  the  worship  of  Gkxi :  ^  I  will  be 
sanctified  of  all  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  me,  anid  before  all  the  people 
will  I  be  glorified."  Who  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  tbe  absurdity 
of  limiting  that  precept  to  the  prohibition  of  intoxication,  the  crime 
which  occasioned  its  first  piomulgation,  instead  of  extending  it  to  every 
instance  of  levity  and  impiety  in  an  approach  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ? 
My  consciousness  of  the  extreme  weight  of  prejudice  which  the  truth 
has  to  encounter,  together  with  the  inaptitude  of  many  who  are  most 
interested  in  this  controversy  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  is  my  only 
apology  for  insisting  upon  a  point  so  obvious  ;  choosing  rather  to  hazard 
the  contempt  of  the  wise  than  noi  to  imptess  eoovictioa  on  the 
vulgar. 

With  such  as  admit  the  possibility  of  Pedoboptists  being  saved 
there  remains,  in  my  apprehension,  no  alternative,  but  either  lo  receive 
them  into  their  communion  without  scruple,  as  comprehended  withiL 
the  apostolic  canon,  or  to  affirm  that  decision  to  be  founded  on  erroneous 
grounds ;  Which  at  once  removes  the  controversy  to  a  superior  tribunalt 
where  they  and  the  apostle  must  implead  each  other.  Let  us,  however, 
briefly  examine  certain  distinctions  they  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
eludci  the  force  of  these  passages.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  though  we  are  commanded  to  receive  our  mistaken 
brethren,  we  are  not  instructed  to  receive  them  at  the  LonTs  table,  or 
into  the  external  communion  of  the  church ;  and  that  such  injunctions 
are,  consequently,  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  right  of  persons 
of  a  similar  cliaracter  to  those  external  privileges  of  which  they  ixvik$ 
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no  mention.  "  Is  there  no  way,"  say  our  opponents,  ••  of  receiving  him 
that  is  weak  in  faith,  but  by  admitting  him  to  the  Lord's  table  ?  Must 
the  exhortation  to  receive  a  Christian  brother  be  confined  to  that  single 
in::tance  of  true  benevolence  T*  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  know  of 
none  who  assert  that  the  term  receive  must  necessarily  he  limited  to  the 
single  act  of  a  reception  at  the  Lprd's  table ;  but  we  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  is  not  received  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  who  is 
denied  that  privilege.  Had  the  parties  whom  he  addressed  proceeded 
to  an  open  rupture  in  point  of  communion,  would  they,  in  the  judgment 
of  our  opponents,  have  complied  with  the  purport  and  spirit  of  his 
injunction  ?  And  if,  after  adopting  such  a  measure,  they  had  appealed 
to  the  apostle,  whether  there-  ^were  no  other  way  of  receiving  their 
brethren  but  by  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  table,"  would  he,  or  would 
he  not,  have  considered  himself  as  mocked  and  insulted  ?  Mr.  Booth 
enumerates  many  instances  in  St.  PauPs  epistles,  in  Which  he  enjoins 
Christians  to  receive  certain  persons,  such  as  Phosbe,  Onesimus,  Epaph- 
roditus,  and  himself,  where  an  admission  to  the  Lord^s  table  was  not 
intended,  but  something  which  he  informs  us  would  manifest  their  love 
in  a  much  higher  degree. t  What  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
propriety  of  withholding  from  persons  of  a  similar  character  that  lower, 
that  inferior  token'  of  esteem  which  is  included  in  Christian  fellowship  t 
And  because  the  bare  admission  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  to  the 
external  communion  of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  the  ardent  benevo* 
lence  of  the  apostle,  without  more  decided  and  discriminate  marks  of 
attachment,  nor  answer,  in  the  opinion  of  our  opponents,  to  the  full 
import  of  the  word  receive^  the  true  method  of  realizing  his  intentions 
is  to  reject  the  modern  Phoebe  and  Onesimus  altogether. 

"  Supposing,  however,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  "  that  there  were  no  way  of 
receiving  one  that  is  weak  in  faith  but  bv  admitting  him  to  the  Lord's 
table,  this  text  would  be  far  from  provmg  that  which  our  opponents 
desire ;  unless  they  could  make  it  appear,  that  the  persons  of  whom 
the  apostle  immediately  speaks  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  when  he  gave  the  advice."^  If  there  be  any  weight  in  this 
argument,  it  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  if  the  persons  whom 
the  apostle  enjoins  the  Romans  to  receive  had  not  been  already  mem* 
bers,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  notwithstanding  the 
strain  of  his  admonitions,  that  they  would  have  been  admitted.  But 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  recommended  a  class  of 
persons  so  earnestly  to  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  Christian  society 
whom  he  would  not  have  previously  deemed  eligible  to  their  com- 
munion ;  or  that  the  primitive  discipline  was  so  soon  relaxed  as  to 
occasion  the  continuance  in  the  church  of  such  as  would  have  been 
originally  deemed  unworthy  candidates  ?  Most  assuredly  they  who, 
upon  valid  grounds,  would  have  been  rejected  if  they  had  not  already 
been  members,  were  never  permitted  to  boast  the  protection  and  patron- 
age of  an  inspired  apostle  afler  they  became  such.  In  every  well- 
ordered  society,  the  privileges  attached  to  it  are  forfeited  by  that  conduct 

•  Booth'a  Apology, p.  101  t  n>id.  p  lOS.  |  lUd. p.81. 
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in  its  members,  whatever  it  be,  which  would  have  been  an  effectual 
obstacle  to  their  admission ;  and  to  suppose  this  maxim  reversed  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  that  an  apostle  would  caress,  protect,  and  com- 
mend persons  who  might  justly  have  been  debarred  from  enteriiicr,  is 
an  absurdity  which  few  minds  can  digest.  The  necessity  of  recurritig 
to  such  suppositions  is  itself  a  sufBcient  confutation  of  the  system 
they  are  brought  to  defend. 

Our  opponents  still  insist  upon  it,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  command  to  receive  ^he  weak  infaithy  unless  it  could  be  slunvn 
that  they  were  unbaptize(L  But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  pursued  to  its 
consequences,  would  annihilate  all  the  general  axioms  of  Scripture,* 
and,  considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  circumstances,  render 
them  a  most  incompetent  guide.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us,  without  exception,  to  receive  the  weak  in  faiik^  and 
instructed  us  in  the  grounds  on  which  his  decision  proceeded,  which  is 
plainly  the  acceptance  of  such  with  God, — if  the  apostles  acting  under 
his  direction  governed  the  church  on  the  same  principles,  and  suffered 
no  breach  of  communion  to  be  effected,  but  on  account  of  a  vicious  life, 
or  lundamental  error,  the  criminality  attached  to  an  opposite  course  of 
procedure  will  be  very  little  extenuated  by  a  circumstantial  difference 
in  its  objects.  Had  those  whom  the  apostles  commanded  their  converts 
to  tolerate  been  unhaptizedy  the  inference  in.  favour  of  Pedobaptisis 
would  unquestionably  have  been  more  obvious,  but  not  more  certain^ 
because  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  urged  the  duty  of 
toleration  on  a  principle  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  opponents, 
equally  applies  to  the  Pedobaptists,  which  is,  that  the  error  in  each  case 
is  compatible  with  a  state  of  salvation,  and  may  be  held  with  an 
upright  conscience. 

However  systems  and  opinions  may  fluctuate,  truth  is  eternal ;  and 
if  these  were  solid  grounds  of  mutual  forbearance  sind  indulgence  here- 
tofore, they  must  still  continue  such ;  but  if  they  were  not,  St.  Paul 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  and  all  idea  of 
plenary  inspiration  must  be  abandoned.  As  the  case  stands,  the  advo- 
cates of  exclusive  communion  must  either  assert,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  statement,  that  the  compatibility  of  an  error  with  the  slate  of 
salvation,  and  with  whal  comes  nearly  to  the  same  point  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  its  abetter,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  tolerated 
in  the  church,  or  consign  the  Pedobaptists  who  die  in  their  sentiments, 
to  eternal  destruction.  In  this  dilemma,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt 
which  position  they  please,  but  from  both  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 

In  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  our  opponents  endeavour  to  confotmd  that  interpo- 
sition of  mercy  by  which  impenitent  sinners  are  introduced  into  a  slate 
of  salvation  with  the  gracious  acceptance  of  believers. t 

*  •*  But  admittinf  that  Iq  he  a  fhct,"  aaya  Mr.  Booth,  "of  which  there  is  not  the  leiwt  evidence,  toe 
conclusion  d'Hwn  ftom  the  paflrajre  would  not  be  juM,  »xcepi  il  were  also  proved  thai  the  weak  in 
fiiiih  were  unbapiiuKi,  or  at  least  so  considered  by  their  si ronser  brethren,  for  that  ia  the  point  ia 
dispute  between  u»."--Boo^A'»  Apology,  p.  104. 

t  "  Yet  permit  me  to  ask,"  says  Mr.  booth.  "  ia  the  Dmne  conduct,  ia  th.e  fltvoar  of  God,  or  the 
kindness  of  Christ  in  receiving  aionera  the  rule  of  oor  procseding  m  (he  admioistratioa  of  pocitiTs 
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With  this  view  we  are  reminded  that  God  receives  such  as  are  dead 
in  sins.  Whether  it  ba  safe*to  assert  that  God  accepts  the  impenitent 
at  all  while  their  impenitence  continues,  I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire:  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  received  in  the  same  sense  as  genuine  Christians, 
nor  in  the  sense  the  apostle  intended  when  he  enjoined  forbearance 
towards  the  weak  in  faith:  That  Christ  receives  men  in  their  sins,  so 
as  to  adopt  them  into  his  family,  and  make  them  heirs  of  eternal  life,  is 
a  doctrine  offensive  to  pious  ears,  most  remote  from  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  from  all  sober  theology.  But  if  they  intend  'something 
essentially  distinct  from  this,  for  what  purpose  it  is  introduced,  except 
with  a  view  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous 
term,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  design  of  these  contortions  is  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  a  principle 
which  originated  not  with  us,  but  with  Su  Paul,  that  we  ought  to  accept 
those  whom  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  have  accepted.  Thjs  is  still 
more  evident  when  we  find  them  adducing  the  excommunication  of 
unworthy  members,  such  as  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  was  all  along  an  object  of  Divine  favour,  as  a  proof  that  the 
rule  which  that  inspired  writer  has  laid  down  may  be  safely  neglected. 
In  reply  to  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask — In  what  light  was  the  inces- 
tuous person  regarded,*  when  he  declared  his  determination  to  deliver 
him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  ?  Was  it  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  member  of  Christ,  or  an  enemy  to  the,  gospel?  If  we 
believe  his  own  representation,  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
expelled  as  an  infectious  leaven,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
corrupt  the  whole  mass ;  so  that  whatever  proofs  of  repentance  he 
might  afterward  exhibit,  these  could  have  no  influence  on  the  principle 
on  which  he  was  excluded.  When  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
guilty  of  deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be 
treated  agreeably  to  the  coiiduct  they  exhibit,  as  bad  men,  with  a  hope 
that  the  severity  of  discipline  may  reclaim  and  restore  them  to  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 

To  justify  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion,  by  placing  Pedo- 
baptists,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  on  the  same  level 
with  men  of  impure  and  vicious  lives,  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason 
and  offensive  to  charity ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  manifest  from  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  measure  contended  for  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  punishment.  Whether  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  the  proper 
objects  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  adopted  to  promote  the  only  legitimate 
ends  of  punishment,  must  be  led  to  future  inquiry. 

institations  1  Whom  does  God,  whom  doeii  Christ  recef  ve  ^  None  but  those  who  belieTc  and  profeM^' 
fhith  In  the  Lord  Messiah  ?  Our  brethren  will  not  affirm  it.  For  if  Divine  rompasttion  did  not 
extend  to  the  dead  in  sin  ;  if  the  Icindnesn  of  Christ  did  not  relieve  the  enemies  of  God,  none  oi'  our 
fellow-race  would  ever  be  saved.  But  does  it  hence  fbilow  that  we  niw^t  admit  the  unbelieving,  or 
the  unconverted,  either  to  baptiiim  or  the  Holy  Sup^^r?  Our  gracious  Ix)rd  ftvcly  accepm  nit  that 
desire  it,  and  ali  that  come,  but  ai^  we  bound  to  receive  every  one  that  snticits  communion  with  us  ?" 
^Bixtth's  Apology^  p.  106. 

•  '  BeHldes,  gospel  churches,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  "are  sdmetimes  obliged  to  exclude  from  ihelr  com- 
munion those  whom  be  has  rec«»iv«f.  as  ap)«eara  fVom  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  in  the  church 
of  Corinth  And  have  ihosechuri'hes  which  pniciiw  (Vec  commuuion  ncNcr  excluded  any  for  hcan 
daloos  backslidmgs  whom,  notwithstanding,  they  could  not  but  consider  as  receivod  of  Christ  ^*  - 
Booth*8  Apology^  p.  106. 
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Pedohaptisis  a  Part  of  the  true  Churck,  and  their  Exehuian  on  thai 
account  unlawful. 

Before  we  proceed  to  urge  the  argument  announced  in  this  section, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  word  church 
as  it  is  employed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we  examine  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  church  as  a  religious  appel- 
lation occurs  in  two  senses  only ;  it  either  denotes  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  or  some  one  assembly  of  Christians  associated  for  the 
worship  of  €rod.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  styled  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  catholic,  or  universal ;  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  which  forms 
one  of  its  principal  articles.  In  this,  sense,  Jesus  Christ  is  affirmed  to 
be  ^  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.**  It  is  in 
this  collective  view  of  it  that  we  affirm  its  perpetuity.  When  the  term 
is  employed  to  denote  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians,  it  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  specification  of  the  place  where  it  was  accustomed 
to  convene,  as,  for  example,  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  or  at 
Rome.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  these  two  significations 
of  the  word  differ  from  each  other  only  as  a  part  differs  from  a  wholes 
so  tliat  when  the  whole  body  of  believers  is  intended,  h  is  used  in  iu 
absolute  form  ;  when  a  particular  society  is  meant,  it  is  jomed  with  a 
local  specification.  It  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  io 
modem  times,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  assemblies 
throughout  a  province,  or  a  kingdom;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  the 
church  of  Achaia,  Galatia,  Slc,  but  of  the  churches,  in  the  plural 
number ;  the  word  being  constantly  applied  either  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  faithful  scattered  throughout  the  world,  or  to  some  single  congr^* 
galion  or  society.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  whenever  the  word  church 
occurs  in  its  absolute  fonn,  it  comprehends  all  genuine  Christians 
without  exception,  and  as  that  church  is  affirmed  to  be  Ai5  bodif,  it 
could  not  enter  into  the  conception  of  the  inspired  wiiters  that  there 
were  a  class  of  persons  strictly  united  to  Cbnst,  who  yet  were  none 
of  its  component  parts. 

By  orthodox  Christians  it  is  uniformly  maintained  that  union  to 
Christ  is  formed  by  faith,  and  as  the  Baptists  are  distinguished  by 
demanding  a  profession  of  it  at  baptism,  they  at  least  are  precluded 
from  asserting  that  rite  to  have  any  concern  in  effecting  the  spiritual 
alliance  in  question.  In  their  judgment  at  least,  since  faith  precedes 
the  application  of  water,  the  only  means  of  union  are  possessed  by  the 
abetters  of  infant-sprinkling  equally  with  themselves  ;  who  are  there- 
fore equally  of  the  ^*  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.**  But 
since  the  Holy  Ghost  identifiea  that  body  with  the  church,  explaining 
the  one  by  the  other  ("  for  his  body*s  sake,  which  is  the  church**),  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  considered, 
ui  the  catholic  sense  of  the  term,  as  members  of  the  Christian  church 
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.ind  is  the  universal  church  is  nothing  more  than  the  collective  body 
oA  the  faithful,  and  differs  only  from  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians, 
as  the  whole  from  a  part,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  a  Pedo- 
baptist  society  is,  in  the  more  limited  import  of  the  word,  a  true  church. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  light  somewhat  diiferent,  we  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  be  compelled  to  confess  that 
Pedobaptist  societies  are,  or  at  least  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tice of  infant-sprinkling,  true  churches.  The  idea  of  plurality,  it  will 
be  admitted,  adds  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  idea  of  a  number  of  men  differs  nothing  in  kind  from 
that  of  a  single  man,  except  that  it,  involves  a  repetition  or  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  idea.  But  the  term  church  is  merely  a  numerical 
t^rm,  denoting  a  multitude,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  and  for  the  SHme 
reason  that  a  number  of  men  meeting  together  constitutes  an  assembly, 
or  church*  in  the  noost  comprehensive  import  of  the  word,  so  a  number 
of  Christians  convened  for  the  worship  of  God  constitutes  a  Christian 
assembly,  or  a  church.  Such  an  assembly  will  necessarily  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  members  which  compose  it;  if  their  sentiment? 
are  erroneous,  the  church  will  proportionably  imbibe  a  tincture  of  error; 
but  to  affirm,  that  though  it  consists  of  real  Christians,  a  society  of 
such  assembled  for  Christian  worship  is  not  a  true  church,  is  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  idea  of  plurality  or  of  nupiber  the  power  of  changing  the 
nature  or  essence  of  the  object  with  which  it  is  united,  which  involves 
a  contradiction  to  our  clearest  perceptions.  If  we  adhere  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  or  of  Scripture  when  we  give  the  appellation  of  a  church  to 
a  particular  society  of  Christians,  we  shall  mingle  nothing  in  our  con- 
ceptions beyond  what  enters  into  our  ideas  of  an  individual  Christian, 
with  the  exception  of  this  circumstance  only,  that  it  denotes  a  number 
of  such  individuals  actually  assembled,  or  wont  to  assemble,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship.  Thou^  the  definition  of  a  church  has  often 
been  the  occasion  of  much  confused  disquisition,  especially  when  the  term 
had  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  the  Baptists,  I  believe,  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  assign  that  appellation  to  societies 
acknowledged  to  consist  of  sincere  and  spiritual  worshippers :  a  notion 
which,  however  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  candour,  or  of  common 
sense,  is  the  necessary  appendage  of  the  practice,  equally  absurd,  of 
confining  their  communion  to  their  own  denomination. 

Having  shown,  we  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  Pedo- 
baptism  is  not  an  error  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  the  society 
which  maintains  it  from  being  deemed  a  true  church,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  to  repel  the  members  of  such  a  society  from  communion 
is  the  very  essence  of  schism.  Schism  is  a  causeless  and  unnecessary 
separation  from  the  church  of  Christ,  or  from  any  part  of  it ;  and  that 
secession  cannot  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  where  no  concurrence  in 
what  is  deemed  evil,  no  approbation  of  error  or  superstition,  is  involved 
in  communion.  In  the  case  before  us,  by  admitting  a  Pedobaptist  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  no  sanction  whatever  is  given  to  infant-sprinkling,  no 

•  Acm  xU.  39.—"  For  the  ■aaembly  wu  oonfbMd."  The  oriflBat  to  1i  iicKi^tm,  Uh  Mm  vntflf 
iMMtored  cterdk 
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act  of  concurrence  is  involved  or  implied ;  nothing  is  done,  or  left 
undone,  which  would  have  not  been  equally  so  if  his  attendance  were 
withdrawn.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  worthip,  or  of  avoiding  an  active  co-operation  in  what  we 
deem  sinful  or  erroneous  (the  only  justifiable  ground  of  separation), 
has  no  place.  The  objection  to  his  admission  is  founded  solely  on  a 
disapprobation  of  a  particular  practice  considered,  not  as  it  affects  us, 
since  no  part  of  our  religious  practice  is  influenced  by  it,  but  in  relation 
to  its  intrinsic  demerits. 

Division  among  Christians,  especially  when  it  proceeds  to  a  breach 
of  communion,  is  «o  fraught  with  scandal,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  the  gospel,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
have  concurred  in  regarding  it  as  an  evil  on  no  occasion  to  be  incurred, 
but   for  the    avoidance  of  a   greater — the   violation   of  conscience. 
Whenever  it  becomes  impossible  to  continue  in  a  religious  community 
without  concurring  in  practices  and  sanctioning  abuses  which  the  word 
of  God  condemns,  a  secession  is  justified  by  the  apocalyptic  voice, 
^  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.**     On  this  principle,  the  conduct  of 
the  Reformers  in  separating  from  the  Roman  hierarchy  admits  of  an 
ample  vindication :  in  consequence  of  the  mtroduction  of  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  it  became  impracticable  to  continue  in  her  com- 
munion without  partaking  of  her  sins ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the 
nonconformists  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  where  ceremonies 
were  enforced,  and  an  ecclesiastical  polity  established,  incompatible,  as 
they  conceived,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  institute. 
Fn  each  of  these  cases,  the  blame  of  schism  did  not  attach  to  the  sepa* 
ratists,  but  to  thai  spirit  of  imposition  which  rendered  such  a  measure 
requisite.     In  each  instance,  it  was  an  act  of  self-preservation,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  highest  necessity,  that  of  declining  to  concur  in  prac- 
tices at  which  their  conscience  revolted.     But  what  similarity  to  this 
is  discemible  in  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion? 
They  are  not  engaged  in  preserving  their  own  liberty,  but  in  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  others :  their  object  is  not  to  preserve  the  worship  in 
which  they  join  pure  from  contamination ;  but  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the  privileges  of  the 
visible  church  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  whieh  is  neither 
imposed  on  themselves  nor  deemed  fundamental.     They  propose  to 
build  a  church,  upon  the  principle  of  an  absolute  exclusion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  societies,  which   they  must  either  acknowledge  to   be  true 
churches,  or  be  convicted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  greatest  absurdity , 
while  for  a  conduct  so  monstrous  and  unnatural,  they  are  precluded  from 
the  plea  of  necessity,  because  no  attempt  is  made  by  Pedobaptists  to 
modify  their  worship,  or  to  control  the  most  enlarged  exercise  of  private 
judgment.     Upon  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  they  are  not 
called  to  renounce  their  peculiar  tenets  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  nor 
to  express  their  approbation  of  a  contrary  practice ;  but  simply  not  to 
eever  themselves  from  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  refuse  to  unite  with  his 
church. 
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However  familiar  the  spectacle  of  Christian  societies  who  have  oo 
fellowship  or  intercourse  with  each  other  has  become,  he  who  consults 
the  New  Testament  will  iristamly  perceive  that  nothing  more  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  to  the  practice  of  the  first  and  purest 
age,  can  be  conceived.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  primitive  times^ 
we  behold  one  church  of  Christy  and  one  only,  in  which,  wh^n  new 
assemblies  of  Christians  arose,  they  were  considered,  not  as  multiplying, 
but  diffusing  it ;  net  as  destroying  its  unity,  or  impairing  its  harmony, 
but  bjeing  My  compacted  together  on  the  same  foundation,  as  a  mere 
accession  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  spouse  of 
Chnst,  like  a  prolific  mother,  exulted  in  her  numerous  offspring,  who 
were  all  equally  cherished  in  her  bosom,  and  grew  up  at  her  side.  As 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  these  maxims,  or  of  appearing  to  depart 
from  them  at  least  by  forming  separate  societies,  arose  entirely  from 
that  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  superstition  which  was  gradually 
developed,  so  a  similar  measure  is  justifiable  as  far  as  that  necessity 
extends,  and  no  further.  In  the  case  of  strict  communion,  it  has  no 
place  whatever.  In  that  case  it  is  not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
measure;  it  is  ndt  an  assertion  of  Christian  liberty  by  resisting  en- 
croachment, it  is  itself  a  violent  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  others  ; 
not  an  effort  to  presen&  our  own  worship  pure,  but  to  enforce  a  con- 
formity to  our  views,  in  a  point  acknowledged  not  essential  to  salvation. 
That  the  unity  of  the  chnreh  cannot  be  maintained  upon  those  principles^ 
that  if  every  error  is  to  be  opposed,  not  by  mild  remonstrance  and  scrip- 
tural argument,  but  by  making  it  the  pretext  of  a  breach  of  communion, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  animosities  and  divisions  can  ensue,  the  experience 
of  past  ages  has  rendered  sufficiently  evident.  If  amid  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  each  society  deems  it  necessary  to  render  its  own  pecu- 
liarities the  basis  of  union,  as  though  the  design  of  Christians  in  forming 
themselves  into  a  church  were,  not  to  exhibit  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel,  but  to  give  publicity  and  effect  to  party  distinctions,  all  hope 
of  restoring  Christian  harmony  and  unanimity  must  be  abandoned. 
When  churches  are  thus  constituted,  instead  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
Christian  charity,  they  become  so  many  hostile  confederacies. 

If  it  be  once  admitted  that  a  body  of  men  associating  for  Christian 
worship  have  a  right  to  enact,  as  terms  of  communion,  something  more 
than  is  included  in  the  terms  of  salvation,  the  question  suggested  by 
St.  Paul — "Is  Christ  divided  ?"  is  utterly  futile:  what  he  considered  as 
a  solecism  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  established  by  law.  How  is  it 
possible  to  attain  or  preserve  unanimity  in*  the  absence  of  an  intelligible 
standard  ?  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  a  Divine 
precedent,  and  to  affect  a  greater  nicety  and  scrupulosity  in  the  separa^ 
tion  of  the  precious  and  the  vile,  than  the  Searcher  of  hearts  ;  when 
we  follow  the  guidance  of  private  partialities  and  predilections,  without 
pretending  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  pattern  of  our  great  Master ; 
who  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  absolute  impossibility  of  preserving 
•'  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  T  Of  what  is  essential 
to  salvation  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge :  the  quiet  of  the  conscience 
requires  that  the  information  on  this  subject  should  be  clear  and  prec^e : 
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whatever  is  l>eyond  is  involred  in  comparative  qhscurity,  and  subject 
to  doubtful  dispuution. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  produce  on  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice  such  instantaneous  conviction  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  formal 
proof.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  position,  that  it  is  presumptuous 
to  aspire  to  a  greater  purity  and  strict uess  in  selecting  the  materials  of 
a  church  than  are  observed  by  its  Divine  Founder ;  and  those  w^hom 
he  forms  and  actuates  by  his  Spirit,  and  admits  to  communion  with 
liimself,  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  communion  of  mortals.  What 
can  be  alleged  in  contradiction  to  a  truth  so  indubitable  and  so  obvious  ? 
Nothing  but  a  futile  distinction  (futile  in  relation  to  the  present  subject) 
between  the  moral  and  the  positive  parts  of  Christianity.  We  are  told, 
again  and  again,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  positive  and  arbitrary 
institution,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  right  to  it  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  moral  considerations  and  general  reasonings,  but  by  express 
prescription  and  command. 

Willing  to  meet  objectors  on  their  own  ground,  w«  request  them  to 
point  us  io  the  passage  in  the  code  of  inspiration  where  unbaptized 
Chrtstians  are  forbidden  to  participate ;  and  all  the  answer  we  receive 
consists  merely  of  those  inferences  and  arguments  from  analogy  against 
which  they  protest :  so  that  our  opponents,  unsupported  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  are  obliged  to  haVe  recourse  to  general  reasoning,  not  less 
than  ourselves,  however  lame  and  defective  that  reasoning  may  be. 

When  we  urge  them  with  the  fact  that  all  genuine  'Christians  are 
received  by  Christ,  and  that  his  con'iuct  in  this  instance  is  proposed  as 
a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  they  are  compelled  to  shift  their  ground ; 
and  although  it  is  evident  to  every  one  wiio  reflects  that  we  mean  to 
assert  ihe  obligation  of  adhering  to  that  example  only  as  far  as  it  is 
Known,  they  adduce  the  instance  of  immoral  professors,  who,  though 
received,  as  they  contend,  by  Christ,  are  justly  rejected  by  tbe  church. 
But  how,  we  ask,  are  we  to  ascertain  the  fact  Uiat  such  persons  are 
accepted  of  Christ,  till  they  give  proof  of  their  repentance  ?  Is  it  pre- 
sisely  the  same  thing  to  neglect  a  known  rule  of  action,  as  to  cease  to 
foliow  it,  when  it  is  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity  ?  AdmittiLg,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  dborderly  livers  have  uninterrupted  union  with 
the  Saviour,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  know  it  while  they  continue 
impenitent,  and  therefore,  on  such  occasions,  it  ceases  to  be  a  rule. 
But  in  rejecting  Pedobaptists  in  the  mass,  they  reject  a  numerous  class 
of  Christians  whom  they  know  and  acknowledge  to  be  the  temples  of 
Jie  Holy  Ghost.  If  the  two  cases  are  parallel,  we  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  conclusion ;  if  not,  what  more  futile  and  absurd  ?  i^t 
It  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  this  quibbling  and  tergiversation  are 
employed  to  get  rid  of  an  apostolic  canon,  and  that  they  bear  upon  our 
principles  in  no  other  sense  than  as  they  tend  to  nullify  or  impair  the 
force  of  an  inspired  maxim.  If  we  are  in  error,  we  deem  it  no  small 
felicity  to  err  in  such  company. 

Before  I  close  this  section,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  an  incon- 
nstency  in  the  conduct  of  our  opponents  connected  with  this  part  of 
die  subject  which  has  often  excited  my  surprise.     Disclaiming,  as  they 
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d(s  all  connranion  with  Pedobaptists,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
them  as  a  legitimate  part  of  tlie  Christian  church,  we  should  naturallj^ 
ezpea  they  would  shun  every  approach  to  such  a  recognition  of  thena 
with  peculiar  eare  in  devotional  exercises,  in  solemn  addresses  to  the 
Deity.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  common  than  the  interchange, 
of  religious  services  between  Baptists  and  Independents,  in  which  the 
Pedobaptist  minister  is  solemnly  recommended  to  the  Supreme  Being 
as  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  his  blessing  earnestly  implored  on  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  each  other;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  a  Baptist  ta 
ofiiciate  at  the  ordination  of  an  Independent  minister,  by  delivering  a 
charge,  or  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  people,  in  a  discourse  appro^. 
priated  to  the  occasion.  They  feel  no  objection  to  have  communioii 
with  Pedobapiists  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  most  solemn  of  all  acts  of 
worship,  even  on  an  occasion  immediately  connecter!  wiili  the  recogni* 
tioa  of  a  religious  aoeiety ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  idea  of  the  Euchariai 
occur,  than  it  operates  like  a  spell,  and  all  this  language  is  changed, 
and  these  sentiments  vanish.  It  is  surely  amusing  to  behold  a  person 
solemnly  inculcating  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  relation  which,  on  hie 
]winciples,  has  no  existence  ;  and  interceding  expressly  in  behalf  of  a. 
pastor  and  a  church,  when,  if  we  credit  his  representations  at  other, 
times,  that  church  is  illegitimate,  and  the  title  of  pastor  consequently 
a  mere  usurpation.  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ap- 
proach of  Pedobaptists  to  the  sacred  table  is,  on  their  principles,  a  pre* 
sumptuous  intrusion,  it  is  seldom  that  the  advocates  of  strict  commu«) 
■ion  feel  any  sdmple  in  attempting,  by  devotional  exercises,  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  right  performance  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to 
stigmatize  as  radically  wrong.  For  my  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  te 
reconcile  these  discrepancies.  Is  it  that  iheV  consider  less  attention  to 
truth,  a  less  exact  correspondence  between  the  language  and  the  senti- 
ments, requisite  in  addressing  the  Dehy  than  in  discoursing  with  their 
feilow^mortals  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  cartdid  to  suppose  that  devotioa 
elevates  them  to  a  higher  region,  where  tliey  breathe  a  freer  air,  and 
look  dovB  upon  the  petty  subtleties  of  a  thornyt  disputatious  theology 
with  a  just  and  sovereign  contempt  ? 


8BCTI0N  I¥. 

The  Exclunan  of  Pedobaptists  from  the  Lor^s  Table  considered  a*  m 

Punishment* 

The  refusal  of  the  Eucharist  to  a  professor  of  Christianity  can  be 
jlQStified  only  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  criminality, ^of  his  em«i 
bracing  heretical  sentiments,  or  living  a  vicious  life.  As  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  is  the  severest  the  church  can  inflict,  and  no  punishmenl 
just  but  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  preceding  delinquency,  it  fcdlowe 
of  course  that  he  who  incprs  the  total  privation  of  church  privilegee 
must  be  considered  eminently  in  the  light  of  an  offender.  When  the 
mcestuous  person  was  separated  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  it  wae 
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regarded  by  St  Pani  as  a  punishment^  and  that  of  no  ordinary  magnl* 
fade  : — ^*  Sufficient,**  said  he,  ^  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted 
•f  many.**  Nor  is  there  any  difierence  with  respect  to  the  present 
inquiry,  between  the  refusal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a 
nembefr ;  since  nothing  will  justify  the  former  of  these  measures 
which  might  not  be  equally  alleged  in  vindication  of  the  Intter.  Both 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  the  parties  beiiig  unworthy  to  communicate. 
The  langus^^e  held  by  our  opponents  is  sufficiently  decisive  on  this 
head  : — *•  It  is  not  every  one,"  8ay!»  Mr.  Booth,  ^  that  is  received  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  entitled  to  comniuriion  at  his  table ;  but  such,'  and 
such  only,  as  revere  his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey 
the  laws  of  his  house.***  Hence,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  must  impute  to  Pedobaptists  universally  a  degree  of  delinquency 
equal  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  immo- 
rality ;  and  deem  them  equally  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  with  thoscs 
unjust  persons,  idolaters,  revellers,  and  extortioners,  who  are  declared 
incapable  df  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  if  the  guilt 
imputed  in  this  instance  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  totally  different 
order  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  openly  vicious  and  profane,  how 
come  they  to  be  included  in  the  same  sentence  ?  and  where  is  the 
equity  of  animadverting  upon  unequal  faults  with  equal  severity  ? 

To  be  consistent,  also,  tney  musi  invariably  refuse  to  tolerate  every 
•pedes  of  imperfection  in  their  members,  which  in  their  judgment  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  Pedobaptist  error :  but  how  far  they  are  from 
inaintaming  this  impartiality  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  question.  In 
churches  whose  discipline  is  the  most  rigid,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
many  are  tolerated  who  are  chargeable  with  conduct  more  ofiensive  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  positive 
institute;  nor  will  they  assert  that  a  Brainerd,  a  Doddridge,  or  a 
Leighton  had  more  to  answer  for  at  the  supreme  tribunal  on  the  score 
of  infant  baptism,  than  the  most  doubtful  of  those  imperfect  Christians 
whom  they  retain  without  scruple  in  their  communion.  Let  them 
remember,  too,  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  not  on  the  principle  of  the 
innocence  of  error  in  general,  or  of  infant-sprinkling  in  particular ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  some  degree  oT  blame 
ettaches  to  a  neglect,  though  involuntary,  of  a  positive  precept ;  we 
wish  only  to  be  informed  on  what  principle  of  equity  it  is  proposed  m 
the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  equalize  things  which  are  not 
^ual. 

From  those  injunctions  of  St.  Paul  which  have  already  been  distinctly 
noticed,  where  he  enforces  the  duty  of  reciprocal  toleration,  we  find 
him  insisting  on  certain  circumstances  adapted  to  diminish  the  moral 
estimate  of  the  errors  in  question,  and  to  show  that  they  involved  a  very 
mconsiderable  portion  of  blame,  compared  to  that  which  the  zealots, 
•n  either  side,  were  disposed  to  impute.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
their  not  being  fundamental,  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  held  with 
a  pore  conscience,  and  the  certainty  that  bojh  parties  were  equally 
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comprehended  within  the  terms  of  salvation.  In  thus  attempting  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mistakes.and  misconreptions 
of  our  fellow-christians  in  a  moral  view,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
our  treatment  of  them,  we  are  justified  by  the  highest  authority ;  and 
the  only  rational  inquiry  seems  to  be,  whether  infant  baptism  is  really 
more  criminal  than  those  acknowledged  imperfections  which  are  allowed 
to  ue  proper  objects  of  Christian  forbearance.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  it 
is,  we  request  our  opponents  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  high 
encomiums  they  arp  wont  to  bestow  on  Pedobaptists,  many  of  whom 
they  feel  no  hesitation  in  classing,  on  other  occasions,  with  the  most 
eminent  saints  upon  earth.  That  they  are  perfectly  exempt  from 
biame  we  are  not  contending ;  but  this  strange  combination  of  vice 
and  virtue  in  the  same  persons,  by  which  they  are  at  once  justly  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  as  criminal  and  extolled  as  saints,  is  perfectly, 
incomprehensible.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  attempt  to  conceal 
its  deformity,  by  employing  an  attenuated  and  ambiguous  phraseology, 
and  instead  of  speaking  of  Pedobaptists  in  the  terms  their  system 
demands,  are  fond  of  applying  the  epithets  irregular,  disorderly,  &a» 
to  their  conduct  Still  the  question  returns — Is  this  imputed  irregularity 
innocent  or  criminal  T  If  the  former,  why  punish  it  at  all  ?  If  the 
latter,  surely  the  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  guilt ;  and 
if  it  exceed  the  measure  awarded- to  oficnces  equally  aggravated,  we 
must  either  pronounce  it  unjust,  or  confound  the  distiucticm  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  if  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  attached  to  Christian 
society  is  incurred  merely  by  infant  baptism,  while  numerous  imperfec* 
tions,  both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  are  tolerated  in  the  same  church, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  is  treated  with  more  severity  than 
the  latter.  If  it  be  more  criminal,  such  treatment  is  just ;  but  if  A 
Doddridge  and  a  Leighton  were  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  oppo* 
nents,  necessarily  more  (;riminal  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  mosi 
imperfect  of  those  whom  they  retain  in  their  communion,  it  is  neither 
just  in  itself,  nor  upon  their  own  principles. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  another  light,  the  measure  under  con* 
aideration  will  appear  equally  incapable  of  vindication.  As  it  is 
unquestionably  of  the  nature  of  punishment^  sa  the  infliction  of  every 
species  of  punishment  is  out  of  place  which  has  no  tendency  to  reform 
the  offender,  or  to  benefit  others  by  his  example,  which  are  its  only 
legitimate  ends.  Whatever  is  besides  these  purposes  is  a  useless  waste 
of  sufifering,  equally  condemned  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religi^ni 
The  application  of  this  principle  lo  the  case  before  us  is  extremely 
obvious. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  lightly  of  the  spiritual  power  with  which 
Christ  has  arm^d  his  church.  It  is  a  high  and  mysterious  one,  which 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  Nothing  in  the  order  of  means  is  equally 
lulapted  to  awaken  compunction  in  the  guilty,  with  spiritual  censures 
impartially  administered.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  in  particu^ 
lar,  harmonizing  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  re-echoe<i  by  her 
voice,  is  truly  terrible ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  through  it^ 
legitimate  organ,  which  he    who  despises  or  neglects  ranks  with 
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**lieathea  men  and  publicans,*'  joins  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  takes 
his  lot  with  an  unbelieving  world,  doonled  to  perdition.  Excommuaica- 
tion  is  a  sword  which,  strong  in  its  apparent  weakness,  and  the  sharper 
and  more  efficacious  for  being  divested  ef  all  sensible  and  exterior 
•nvelopeineifts,  lights  immediately  on  the  spirit,  and  indicts  a  wound 
which  no  balm  can  cure,  no  ointment  cln  mollify,  bat  which  most 
eontinue  4o  ulcerate  and  burn,  till  healed^  by  the  blood  of  atonementp 
Applied  by  penitence  and  prayer.  In  no  instance  is  that  axiom  nors 
fully  verified,  ^  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  meA,  and  ths 
Ibolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser  than  men,"  than  in  the  discipline  of  his 
church.  Qj  encumbering  it  with  foreign  aid,  they  have  robbed  it  of  its 
real  strength ;  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  temporal  pains  and  penaltaea»  th^f 
nave  removed  it  from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  its  contact  with  etemity 
^  unite  it  to  secular  interests ;  and,  as  the  corru|9tioB  of  the-best  thin|^ 
«s  the  worst,  have  rendered  it  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  our  holy 
■eligion. 

While  it  retains  its  diaracter  as  a  spiritual  onfinance,  it  n  the  chief 
Mwark  against  the  disorders  which  threaten  to  overturn  reii^pcMi,  the 
«ery  netve  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  theprinci- 
m1  antidote  to  the  **  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world  through  Iusl" 
UiscipHne  in  a  ehureh  occupies  the  place  of  laws  in  a  state ;  and  as  a 
l^ngdora,  however  excellent  its  constitution,  will  inevitably  sink  nlo  a 
state  of  extreme  wretchedness,  in  which  laws  are  either  not  enacted 
or  not  duly  administered ;  so  a  church  which  pays  no  attention  to 
discipline  will  etther  fall  into  confusion,  or  imo  a  stale  ao  much  woren 
that  little  or  nothing  wiU  remain  wprth  regnlatiaf4  The  right  ef 
«iflicting  censures,  and  of  proceeding  in  extreme  cases  to  excoramuoiea- 
lion,  id  an  essential  branch  of  that  power  with  which  the  church  is 
endowed,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  discipline  that  the  adminietra* 
tiou  of  criminal  justice  bears  to  the  general  principles  of  govemmeot* 
When  this  right  is  exerted  in  upholding  the  ^  iaith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,**  or  enforcing  a  conscientiotts  regard  to  the  laws  of  C^ris^ 
it  maintains  its  proper  pbwe,  and  is  highly  beneficial.  Its  cognizaace 
of  doctrine  is  justified  by  apostolic  authority ;  ^a  heretic,  afler  two  or 
three  admonitioai,  reject  :**  nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  lo  urge  the  diiev- 
ence  between  ancient  heretics  and  modern^  or  that  to  pretend  to  dis> 
tingiiish  truth  from  error  is  a  practical  assumptioo  of  in&llibiKity.  Whiln 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  remains,  a  fundamental  eootradic  tion  to  it  is 
possible :  and  the  diffici^  of  determining  what  is  so  ntist  be  exaeily 
j^ropordoned  to  the  diftcnlty  of  ascertaining  the  import  of  ivvelatioiv 
which  he  who  affirms  to  be  insurmountable  ascribes  to  it  sncli  im 
Obscurity  as  must  defeat  its  primary  pur^e. 

He  wlio  contends  that  no  agreement  in  doctrine  is  essential  to  tmm- 
nunion  must,  if  he  understands  himseK,  either  mean  to  assert  that 
Christianity  contains  no  fundamental  truths,  or  that  it  is  not  neceasaty 
that  a  member  of  a  church  should  be  a  Christian.  The  first  of  these 
positions  seu  aside  the  neceitsity  of  faith  altogetlier ;  the  last  ia  a  com* 
tradiction  in  terms.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  required  that  the  operatisn 
of  discif^ne  should  extend  to  speculative  errers,  no  less  than  to  pnoiieai 
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eBormities.  Bat  since  it  is  not  pretended  that  Pedobaptists  are  here^ 
ties,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
eharch  under  that  character.  As  they  differ  from  us  merely  in  the 
Interpretation  of  a  particular  precept,  while  they  avow  the  same  de» 
lerence  to  the  legislator,  the  proper  antidote  to  their  error  is  calni» 
dispassionate  argument,  not  the  exercise  of  power.  Let  us  present  the 
evidence  on  which  our  practice  is  grounded  to  the  greatest  advantage^ 
to  which  the  display  of  a  conciliating  spirit  will  contribute  more  than  a 
little :  but  to  proceed  with  a  high  hand,  and  attempt  to  terminal  e  the 
dispute  by  authority,  involves  an  utter  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
and  object  of  discipline,  which  is  never  to  decide  what  is  doubtful,  to 
elucidate  what  is  obscure,  but  to  promulgate  the  sentence  which  the 
immutable  laws  of  Christ  have  provided,  with  the  design,  in  the  first 
place,  of  exciting  compunction  in  the  breast  of  the  offender,  and  next 
of  profiting  others  by  his  example.  The  solemn  decision  of  a  Christian 
assembly,  that  an  individual  has  forfeited  his  right  to  spiritual  privilegest 
and  is  henceforth  consigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  is  an  awful  pro- 
ceeding, only  inferior  in  terror  to  the  sentence  of  the  last  day. 

But  what  is  it  which  renders  it  so  formidable  ?  It  is  its  accordance 
with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  its  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  eon-- 
science,  which  gives  it  all  its  force.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pious 
inquirer  is  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  viewing  it  with  approbation 
and  complacency ;  when  he  is  fortified,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  example  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  who  are  ready 
to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  to  appladd  him  for  the  very  practice 
which  has  provoked  it,  how  vain  is  it  to  expect  that  his  exclusion  from 
a  particular  church  will  operate  a  change !  When  be  learns,  too,  thai 
his  supposed  error  is  not  pretended  to  be  fatal,  but  such  as  may  be  held 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  with  faith  unfeigned,  and  is  actually  held 
by  some  of  the  best  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  sentiments  he 
will  feel  towards  the  authors  of  such  a  measure,  and  how  little  he  will 
be  prepared  to  examine  impartially  the  evidence  of  that  particular 
opinion  which  has  occasioned  it.  Such  a  proceeding,  not  having  the 
remotest  tendency  to  inform  or  to  alarm  the  conscience,  is  ineffectual  to 
every  purpose  of  discipline ;  and  as  it  professedly  comprises  nothing 
ef  the  nature  of  argument,  no  light  can  be  derived  from  it,  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  controverted  question.  It  interposes  by  authority,  in* 
stead  of  reason,  where  authority  can  avail  nothing,  and  reason  is  all  in 
all :  and  while  it  is  contemptible  as  an  instrument  employed  to  compel 
unanimity,  its  power  of -exciting  prejudice  and  disgust  is  unrivalled, 
fiiich  are  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  confounding  together  the  prov- 
inces of  discipline  and  of  argument ;  and  since  the  practice  which  we 
have  ventured  to  oppose,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  is  intended  to  operate 
as  a  punishment,  without  answering  one  of  the  ends  for  which  it  ie 
infiictcd,  it  is  high  time  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

There  is  another  consideration,  sufficiently  related  to  the  part  of  the 
subject  before  us  to  justify  my  introducing  it  here,  as  I  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  divisions.  Whatever  criminality 
attaches  to  the  practice  of  free  communion  must  enttrelv  conf^ist  in 
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sanctioning  the  improper  conduct  of  the  parties 'wilh  whom  we  mite; 
and  if  it  be  wrong  to  join  with  Pedobaputsta  at  the  Lord's  table,  it  must 
be  still  more  so  in  them  to  celebrate  it  When  an  action  allowed  in 
itself  CO  be  innocent  or  commendable  becomes  improper  as  performed 
in  conjiuiction  with  another,  that  impropriety  must  result  solely  from  the 
moral  incompetence  to  that  action  oi'  the  party  associated.  Thus,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  must  be  assumed  ihat  Pedobaptists  are  morallif 
culpable  la  approaching  the  sacred  symbols,  or  (he  attempt  to  criminate 
us  for  sanctioning  them  in  that  practice  would  be  ridiculous.  As  it  is 
allowed  that  every  baptized  believer  not  only  may  parLdce,  but  ouglit 
to  partake,  of  that  spiritual  repast,  his  uniting  with  Pedobaptists  on  tliat 
^occasion  is  liable.to  objection  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  intimating  his  approbation  of  their  conduct  in  that  par- 
ticular. Upon  the  principles  of  our  opponents,  their  approach  is  not 
only  sinful,  but  sinful  to  such  a  degree  as  to  communicate  a  moral  taint 
to  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  deemi'd  an  act  of  obedience. 
Here  the  first  question  that  arises  is, — Are  the  advocates  of  iufani 
baptism  criminal  in  approaching  the  Lord^s  tables? 
.  Be  it  remembered,  that  our  controversy  with  them  respects  thf 
ordinance  of  baptism  only,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  misconceived 
and  that  it  h^s  no  relation  to  the  only  remaining  positive  institute 
Believing,  as  many  of  them  unquestionably  do,  tliat  they  are  as  truly 
baptized  as  ourselves,  and  there  being  no  controversy  between  us  o» 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  impossible  for  them,  even  on  thf 
principles  of  our  opponents,  to  entertain  the  least  scruple  respectinjr 
the  obligation  of  attending  to  that  ordinance.  Admitting  it  possible  for 
.Ihem  to  believe  what  they  uniformly  and  invariably  profess,  tliey  cannot 
fail  of  being  fully  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ought  they  to  communicate,  or  ought  they  not) 
If  we  answer  in  the  negative,  we  must  affirm  that  men  ought  not  u» 
pursue  that  course  which,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  tha 
unhesitating  dictates  of  conscience  suggest ;  which  would  go  to  oblite- 
rate and  annul  the  only  immediate  rule  of  human  action.  Nor  can  it 
be  objected  with  truth  that  the  tendency  of  this  reasoning  is  to  destroy 
the  absolute  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  by  referring  all  to 
conscience.  That  apart  from  human  judgments  there  is  an  intrinsic 
moral  difference  in  actions  we  freely  admit,  and  hence  results  the 
previous  obligation  of  informing  the  mind  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  and  of  delaying  to  act  till  we  have 
sufficient  light;  but  in  entire  consistence  with  this,  we  affirm  that  where 
diere  is  no  hesitation  the  criterion  of  immediate  duty  is  the  suggestion 
of  conscience,  whatever  guilt  may  have  been  previously  incurred  by  the 
neglect  of  serious  and  impartial  inquiry.  That  this,  umler  the  modifica 
iions  already  specified,  is  the  only  criterion  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any  other.  If  it  lead  (as  it  easily  may 
from  the  neglect  of  the  previous  inquiry  already  mentioned)  to  a  devia 
(ion  from  absolute  rectitude,  we  must  not  conciir  in  the  action  in  which 
auch  deviation  is  involved. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  case. before  us.     Whatever  blama 
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yn  may  be  ditpOMd  to  auribute  to  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  oa 
%he  score  of  previous  inattention  or  prejiulioe,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
(heir  principles  to  cause  them  to  hesitate  respecting  the  obligaiion  of 
the  Eudiarist,  it  is  uoquestionahly  tlieir  immediate  duty  to  celebrale  it ; 
they  would  be  guilty  of  a  deiiberato  and  wilful  offence  were  they  ta 
neglect  iu  And  as  it  is  their  duty  to  act  thus,  in  compliaaice  with  th& 
dictates  of  oonscieace,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  sanctioning  what  is  evil 
ill  them  by  the  approbation  implied  iu  joint  participation.  As  far  aa 
ihey  are  concerned  the  case  seems  clear,  and  no  sanction  is  given  to 
crituiiiHi  conduct.  It  remains  to  be  considered  only  how  the  action  -  is 
situated  with  respect  to  ourselves ;  and  here  the  decision  is  still  moro 
easy,  for  the  action  to  which  we  are  invited  is  not  only  consistent  with 
rectitude,  but  would  be  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience, but  for  the  concurrence  of  Pedobaptists.  Thus  much  may  suf* 
fice  in  answer  Co  the  first  question,  respecting  the  supposexl  criminality 
of  the  act  of  communion^as  performed  by  the  advocates  of  infant  bap- 
tism,— a  criminality  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  sole  basis  of  the 
charges  adduced  against  the  practice  we  are  defending. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of  our  opponents'  reasoning  turns 
«pon  the  disqualification  of  Pedobaptists  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is 
surprising  that  we  rarely  if  ever  find  them  contemplate  the  subject  ill 
that  light,  or  advert  to  the  criminality  of  breaking  down  that  sacred 
enclosure.  The  subordinate  agents  are  severely  censured,  ttie  principal 
offenders  scarcely  noticed,  and  if  my  reader  be  disposed  to  Ratify  his 
curiosity  by  making  a  collection  of  all  the  uocandid  strictures  which 
have  been  passed  upon  the  advocates  of  pedobaptism,  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Supper  would  not  be  found 
among  the  number.  Yet  this  is  the  original  sin ;  this  the  epidemic 
evil,  as  widely  diffused  as  the  existence  of  Pedobaptist  communities : 
and  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attach  a  portion  of  guilt  to  whatever 
eomesiiiio  contact  with  it,  it  must,  considering  its  extensive  prevalence^ 
be  one  of  the  most  crying  enormities.  It  is  an  evil  which  has  spread 
much  wider  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  it  is  a  pollution  which 
(with  the  exoeption  of  one  sect  only)  attaches  to  ali  flesh,  and  is  un* 
blushiugly  avowed  by  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  every  part  of 
the  universe.  And,  what  is  most  surprising,  the  only  persons  who  have 
discovered  it,  instead  of.  lifting  up  their  voice,  maintain  a  profound 
silence ;  and,  while  they  are  sufHciently  liberal  in  their  censures  on  the 
popular  error  respecting  baptism,  are  not  heard  to  breathe  a  murmur 
against  this  erroneous  abuse.  In  truth,  they  are  so  little  impressed  with 
it  that  they  decline  urging  it  even  where  the  mention  of  it  would  seem 
iinavoidaMe.  When  they  are  rebuking  us  for  joining  with  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  in  partaking  of  a  sacrament  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  want 
the  due  qualifications,  it  is  noi  their  presumption  iu  approaching  on  which 
they  insist,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  ;  on  that  subject  they  are 
silent,  while  they  vehemently  inveigh  against  the  imaginary  counto- 
nance  we  afford  to  the  neglect  of  baptism.  Thus  they  persist  in  con- 
struing our  conduct,  not  into  an  approval  of  that  act  of  communion  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  hut  into  a  tacit  submission  of  the  validity  of 
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itofant  baptism,  against  which  we  are  known  to  renMNMtrate.  In  short, 
diey  are  disposed  to  attack  our  practice  in  any  point  rather  than  in 
that  in  which,  if  we  are  wrong,  it  i»  alone  yiilnerable,  that  of  ita  being 
an  expression  of  our  approbation  of  Pedobaptists  celebmtiog  the  £o- 
eharist.  In  the  same  spirit,  when  they  have  once  procwed  the  ezdv- 
tioo  of  the  obnoxious  party  from  their  assemblies,  Uiey  are  completely 
satisfied ;  their  communion  elsewhere  gives  them  no  concern,  though 
k  must  be  allowed,  on  the  supposition  of  the  pretended  disqualification, 
that  the  evil  remains  in  its  full  force.  Nor  are  they  ever  known  to  re- 
monstrate with  them  on  this  irregularity  during  its  continuance ;  nor. 
should  they  afterward  become  converts  to  our  doctrine^  to  recall  it  to 
their  attention  with  a  view  to  excite  compunction  and  remorse  ;  so  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  sin  for  which  men  are  never  called  to  repent- 
ance, and  of  which  no  man  has  been  known  to  repent.  When  our 
Lord  dismissed  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  judge  her,  he  solemnly  charged  her  to  sin  no  mare  :  the  advo* 
eates  for  strict  communion,  when  they  dismiss  Pedobaptists,  give  them 
BO  such  charge;  their  language  seems  to  be, — ^^^Go^sinbyyourselTes, 
and  we  are  satisfied.** 

The  inference  I  would  deduce  from  these  remaHtable  fects  is,  thai 
Ibey  possess  an  internal  conviction  that  the  class  of  Christiaos  whon» 
^y  praaeribe  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  impropriety  in  declining  to 
eommunicaie  in  the  sacramental  elements ;  and  that  the  union  of  Bap- 
tists with  them  in  that  solemnity,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  the  impu 
tation  of  ^  partaking  in  other  mea^s  sins,**  ir  not  only  lawful,  but  coo- 
mendable. 


SBCnON  T. 

Qa  the  ImpassiMKty  of  reducing  the  Practice  of  Strict  Commurnvn  Us 
any  generai  Principie* 

When  a  particular  branch  of  conduct  is  so  circumstanced  as  t»  be 
incapable  dF  being  deduced  from  some  general  'rale,  or  of  being  rasolwid 
into  some  comprehensive  principle  founded  on  reason  or  revelation,  we 
may  be  perfectly  assured  it  is-  not  obligatory.  Whatever  is  matter  of 
duty  is  a  part  of  some  toholcy  the  relation  of  whidi  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  either  by  the  express  decision  of  Scripture,  or  by  general  rea- 
soning ;  and  a  point  of  practice  perfectly  insulated  and  disjointed  from 
the  general  system  of  duties,  whatever  support  it  may  derive  from  pre- 
judice, custom,  or  caprice,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  vindicated.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this  axiom,  both  the  world  and  the  church  have, 
m  different  periods,  heeh  overrun  with  innumerable  forms  of  supersti- 
tion and  folly ;  to  which  the  only  effectual  antidote  is  an  appeal  to 
principles.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  question  under  discussion 
will  afford  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  justness  of  this  renrNirk. 
If  it  be  (bund  impossible  to  fix  a  medium  between  the  toleration  of  all 
opinions  in  religion  and  the  restriction  of  it  to  errors  not  JundamonU^, 
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tti«  practice  of  exclusive  commnnion  muet  be  abandoned,  .becauae  it  if 
neitlier  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  establish  such  a  medium.  B7 
errors  not  fandamentalj  I  mean  such  as  are  admitted  to  consist  with  a 
state  of  grace  and  salvation ;  such  as  are  not  supposed  to  prevent  their 
abetters  from  being  accepted  of  God.  With  such  as  contend  for  the 
mdiscriminate  admission  of  ail  doctrines,  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the 
abetters  of  rigid  uniformity,  who  allow  no  latitude  of  sentiment,  on  the 
other,  we  have  no  concern ;  since  we  concur  with  our  opponents  in 
deprecating  both  these  extremes ;  and  while  we  are  tenacious  of  the 
^  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,*'  we  both  admit  that  some  indulgence  to  the 
mistakes  and  imperfections  of  the  truly  pious  is  due,  from  a  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  and  the  nature  of  man.  The  only  subject 
of  controversy  is,  how  far  that  forbearance  is  to  be  extended :  we  assert* 
to  every  diversity  of  judgment  not  incompatible  with  salvation  ;  they 
contend,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  baptism  is  an  excepted  cas& 
If  the  word  of  God  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  mad^  this  exception^ 
we  should  feel  ourselves  bound  to  admit  it,. upon  the  same  principle 
on  which  we  maintain  the  Inikllible  certainty  of  revelation ;  but  when 
we  press  for  this  decision,  and  request  to  be  directed  to  the  part  of 
Scripture  which  for  ever  prohibits  unbaptized  persons  from  approaching 
the  sacrament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
celebrating  the  passover  who  had  not  submitted  to  circumcision,  we 
meet  with  no  reply  but  precarious  inferences  and  general  reasoning. 

However  plausible  their  mode  of  arguing  may  appear,  the  impartia« 
reader  will  easily  perceive  it  fails  in  the  main  point,  which  is,  to 
estabhsh  that  specific  difference  between  the  case  they  except  out  of 
their  list  of  tolerated  errors,  and  those  which  they  admit,  which  shall 
justify  this  opposite  treatment.  Thus,  when  they  ask  whether  God 
has  not  **  commanded  baptism  ;  whether  it  is  not  the  believer^s  duty  to 
be  found  in  it  ;"*  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  reasons  might  be  urged 
against  bearing  with  any  imperfection  in  our  fellow-christian  whatever ; 
for  which  of  these,  we  ask,  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  command, 
and  a  violation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  some  duty  ?  with  this 
dilSerence,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  imperfections  which  Christiaik 
churches  are  necessitated  to  bear  with  are  seated  in  the  will,  while  thu 
ease  before  us  involves  merely,  an  unintentional  mistake.  '**  It  is  not 
every  one,**  says  Mr.  Booth,  .**  that  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
entitled  to  communion  at  his  table ; -but  such,  and  only  such,  as  revere 
his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  house.*" 
This  is  the  most  formal  attempt  which  that  writer  has  made  to  specify 
the  difference  between  the  case  of  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  and 
others ;  for  whieh  reason  the  reader  will  excuse  my  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  it  for  a  few  moments.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  for  a  new  discovery  in  theology.  We  should,  not  have  suspected, 
but  for  his  assertion,  that  there  oould  be  it  description  of  persons  whom 
Christ  lias  received,  who  neither  revere  his  authority,  submit  U)  his 
ordinances,  nor  obey  his  laws.    How  Mr.  Booth  acquired  this  informs^ 
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lion  we  know  not ;  bat  certainly  in  our  Saviour*8  time  it  was  othenvtsei 
•*  Then  are  ye  my  (lisciples,^  said  he,  "  if  ye  do  whatsiiever  1  have 
commanded  you.*'  I  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prudence  evinced 
by  the  venerable  author  in  not  publitthing  the  names  of  these  hij^hiy 
privileged  individuals,  Vfho  have  proved  their  title  lo  heaven  to  his 
satisfaction,  without  reverence,  submission,  or  obedience;  wishing  his 
example  had  been  imitated,  in  this  particular,  by  the  authors  of  the 
wonderful  conversions  of  malefactors,  ma«jy  of  whom,  I  fear,  belong  to 
this  new  sect. 

'J^his  singular  description,  however,  I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
reader,  is  designed  to  characterize  Baptists  in  opposition  to  Pedo- 
baptists ;  and  were  it  not  the  production  of  a  man  whom  1  iiighly 
revere,  I  should  comment  upon  it  with  the  severity  it  deserves.  Suffice 
it  to  remark,  that  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  one  thing,  not 
to  reverence  the  legislator  another ;  that  he  cannot  submit  with  a  good 
conscience  to  an  ordinance  who  is  not  apprized  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  a  blind  obedience,  even  to  Divine  laws,  would  be  f.tr  from  consti- 
tuting a  reasonable  service.  Every  conscientious  adherent  to  infant 
baptism  reveres  the  authority  of  Christ  not  less  than  a  Baptist,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  known 
part  of  his  will ;  and  as  this  is  all  to  which  a  Baptist  can  pretend,  and 
far  more  than  many  who,  without  scruple,  are  tolerated  in  our  churqhes 
can  boast,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  the  specific  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  Pedobaptist,  and  other  instances  of  error  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to  indulgence.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Booth's  marvellous 
definition,  reverence,  submission,  and  obedience  are  such  essentia] 
features  in  the  character  of  a  Christian,  that  he  who  was  judged  to  be 
destitute  of  them,  in  their  substance  and  reality,  would  instantly  forfeit 
that  character;  while  to  possess  them  in  perfection  is  among  the 
brightest  acquisitions  of  eternity.  It  siiould  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  general  principles  of  morality  are  not  less  the  laws  of  Christ  than 
positive  rites,  and,  if  we  credit  prophets  and  apostles,  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  comparison  ;  so  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  who  is 
deficient  in  attention  ,to  these,  while  he  is  more  exemplary  in  tlischarg- 
ing  the  former  than  a  baptized  Christian  (a  very  frequent  case),  stands 
higher  in  the  scale  of  obedience.  So  equivocal  is  the  line  of  separa- 
tion here  attempted. 

When  the  necessity  of  tolerating  imperfection  is  once  admitted,  there 
remains  no  point  at'^which  it  can  consistently  stop,  till  it  is  extended  to 
every  gradation  of  error,  the  habitual  maintenance  of  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  state  of  salvation.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible <to  define  that  species  of  error  so  situated  as  not  to  preclude 
its  possessor  from  Divine  acceptance,  although  it  forfeits  his  title  to  the 
full  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  •  The  Baptists,  who  contend  for  con- 
fining the  Lord's  Supper  to  themselves,  imagine  they  have  foand  buch 
an  error  in  the  practice  of  initiating  infants  into  the  Christian  church. 
But  it  is  observable  that  they  can  reduce  it  to  no  class^  nor  define  it  by 
any  general  idea ;  and  when  we  urge  them  with  the  apostolic  injunction, 
to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities,  they  have  nothing  to  reply,  but 
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merely  that  Su  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  baptism,  which  is  true,  because 
one  thing  is  nut  another ;  but  it  behooves  them  to  show  that  the  principle 
he  establishes  does  not  include  this  case*  and  here  they  are  siienL 

If  we  imparQally  examine  the  reasons  on  which  we  rest  the  tolera- 
tion of  any  supposed  error,  we  shall  find  they  invariably  coincide  with 
the  idea  of  its  not  being  fundamentaL  If  it  be  alleged,  for  example, 
that  the  error  in  question  relates  to  a  subject  less  clearly  revealed  iliau 
some  others,  what  is  this  but  to  insinuate  the  ease-  with  which  an 
honest  inquirer  may  mistake  respecting  it  I  If  the  little  practical  influ 
enre  it  is  likely  to  exert  is  alleged  as  a  plea  for  forbearance,  the  force 
of  such  a  remark  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  of  an  indissoluble 
connexion  between  a  state  of  salvation  and  a  certain  character,  which 
the  opinion  in  question  is  supposed  not  to  destroy.  If  we  allege  the 
example  of  eminently  pious  men  who  have  embraced  it,  we  infer  from 
analogy  the  actual  safety  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  held ;  and,  in 
shon^  it  is  impossible  to  construct  an  argument  for  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance,  but  what  proceeds  upon  this  principle;  a  principle 
which  pervades  the  reasoning  of  our  opponents  on  every  other  occa- 
sion, except  this  of  strict  communion,  which  they  make  an  insulated 
case,  capriciously  exempting  it  from  the  arbitration  of  all  the  general 
rules  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  maxims  to  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  they  are  attached. 

Reluctant  as  I  feel  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  by 
unnecessarily  prolonging  the  discussion,  I  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
set  the  present  argument  in  a  still  stronger  light.  I  observe,  therefore, 
that  if  it  be  contended  that  a  certain  opinion  is  so  obnoxious  ns  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  its  abetters  from  the  privilege  of  Christian 
fellowship,  it  must  be  either  on  account  of  its  involving  a  contradiction 
to  the  saving  truth  of  the  gospel,  or  on  account  of  its  injurious  effects 
on  the  character.  As  those  of  our  brethren  to  whom  this  reasoning  is 
addressed  positively  disclaim  considering  infant  baptism  in  the  former 
light,  they  will  not  attempt- to  vindicate  the  exclusion  of  Pedobaptists 
on  that  ground.  In  vindication  of  such  a  measure,  they  must  allege 
Ihe  injurious  effects  it  produces  on  the  character  of  its  abetters.  Here 
however,  they  have  precluded  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  urging 
that  the  injury  sustained  is  yb/o/,  by  the  previous  concessioii  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction  to  saving  truth.  Could  they,  withait 
cancelling  that  concession,  urge  the  fatal  nature  of  the  influence  in 
questbn,  they  would  present  an  object  to  the  mind  sufficiently  precise 
and  determinate  ;  an  object  which  may  be  easily  conceived  and  accu 
rately  defined.  But  as  things'are  now  situated,  they  can,  at  most,  only 
insist  on  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  deteriorating  effect  as  is  consistent 
with  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  party  concerned ;  and  ;)s  they  are  among 
the  first  to  contend  that  every  species  of  error  is  productive  of  injurious 
efiTects,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  point  out  some  consequences 
worse  in  their  kind,  or  more  aggravated  in  degree,  resulting  from  thii 
particular  error,,  than  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  worst  of  thosf 
erroneous  or  defective  views  which  they  are  accustomed  to  tolerate 
Theae  ituurious  consequences  must  also  occupy  an  mtermediate  plao» 
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between  two  extremes;  they  mast,  on  the  one  hand, be decideilly  mort 
serious  <han  can  be  supposed  to  resah  from  the  most  cmcle,  undigested,  or 
dUcordant  views  tolerated  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  yet  not  of  such 
a  nature,  on  the  other,  as  to  involve  the  danger  of  etfbraal  perdition. 
Let  them  specify,  if  it  be  in  their  power,  that  ill  influence  on  the  char- 
acter which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  tenet  of  infant-sprinkling, 
considered  per  se^  or  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
tlie  operation  of  accidental  causes,  which  justifies  a  treatment  of  its 
patrons  so  diflerent  from  what  is  given  to  the  abetters  of  other  errors. 
This  malignant  influence  mnst,  I  repeat  it,  be  the  natural  or  necessary 
product  of  the  practice  of  pedobaptism  ;  because  the  simple  avowal  of 
this  is  deemed  sufficient  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  chinrch  privileges, 
without  further  time  or  inquiry.  However  vehemently  the  supporters 
of  such  a  measure  may  declaim  against  it,  or  however  triumphantly 
expose  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  they  have  done  nothing 
towards  accomplishing  their  object — the  vindication  of  strict  commn- 
nion,  since  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  adopted  towards 
any  other  misconception,  or  erroneous  opinion ;  and  if  it  may  be  forcibly 
expelled  as  soon  as  it  is  confuted,  there  is  an  end  to  toleration. 
Toleration  has  no  place  but  in  the  presence  of  acknowledged  imperfec- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  as  they  would  vindicate 
their  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men,  to  prove  that  some 
specific  deteriorating  effect  results  from  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
distinct  from  the  malignant  influence  of  error  in  general,  and  oi  those 
imperfections  in  particular  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  salvation. 
.  Though  the  opposition  between  truth  and  error  is  equal  in  all  cases, 
and  the  former  always  susceptible  of  proof,  as  well  as  the  latter  of 
confutation,  all  error  is  not  opposed  to  the  same  truths ;  and  hence 
arises  a  distinction  between  such  erroneous  and  imperfect  views  of 
religion  as,  however  they  may  in  their  remoter  consequences  impair, 
do  not  contradict  the  gospel  testimony,  and  such  as  do.  We  lay  this 
distinction  as  the  basis  of  that  forbearance  towards  the  mistakes  and 
imperfections  of  good  men  for  which  we  plead ;  and,  as  the  case  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren  is  clearly  comprehended  within  that  distinc- 
tion, feel  no  scruple  in  admitting  them  to  Christian  fellowship.  We 
are  attached  to  that  distinction  because  it  is  both  scriptnral  and  intelli- 
gible ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  the  strict  Baptists,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, is  so  replete  with  perplexity  and  confusion,  that,  for  my  part,  I 
absolutely  despair  of  confiprehending  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  certain  medium  between  two  extremes,  which  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  fix ;  and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this,  their 
reasoning,  if  we  choose  to  term  it  such,  floats  and  undulates  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  grasp  it.  On  the  pernicious 
influence  of  error  in  general  we  entertain  no  doubt,  but  we  demand, 
again  and  again,  to  have  that  precise  injurious  eflfect  of  infant-sprinkling 
pointed  out  and  evinced,  which  is  more. to  be  deprecated  than  the  proln 
able  result  of  those  acknowledged  imperfections  to  which  they  extend 
their  indulgence.  This  must  surely  be  deemed  a  reasonable  requisitioa, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  they  have  not  hitherto  thought  fit  to  comply. 
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The  operation  of  speculative  error  on  the  mind  is  one  of  the  profound- 
est  secrets  in  nature ;  and  to  determine  the  precise  quantity  of  evil 
resulting  from  it  in  any  given  case  (except  the  single  one  of  its  involv- 
ing a  denial  of  fundamental  truth)  transcends  the  capacity  of  human 
nature.  We  must,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  be  not  only 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  error  in  ques 
tion,  but  also  with  the  portion  of  attention  it  occupies,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  zeal  and  attachment  with  which.it  is  embraced.  We  must 
determine  the  force  qf  the  counteracting  principles,  and  how  fkr  it  bears 
an  affinity  to  the  predominant  failings  of  him  who  maintains  it;  how 
far  it  coalesces  with  the  weaker  parts  of  his  moral  constitution.  These 
pairticulars,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  explore  when  the  inquiry: 
respects  ourselves ;  how.  much  more  to  establish  a  scale  which  shall 
mark  by  just  gradations  the  malignant  influence  of  erroneous  conceptions. 
on  others !  On  the  supposition  of  a  formal  denial  of  saving,  essential 
truth  we  feel  no  difficulty ;  wo  may  determine  without  hesitation,  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  tliat  it  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessings  of  the. 
new  and  everlasting  covenant,  among  which  the  communion  of  saints 
holds  a  distinguished  place. .  But  such  a  supposition  is  foreign  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

Instead  o/  losing  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  subtleties 
our  only  safe  guide  is  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  here  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  the  sentiments  of  the  Pedobaptist  may  consist  with  the 
highest  attainments  of  piety  exhibited  in  modern  times,  with  the  most 
varied  and  elevated  forms  of  moral  grandeur,  without  impairing  the  zeal, 
of  missionaries,  without  impeding  the  march  of  confessors,  to  their 
prisons,  or  of  martyrs  to  the  flames.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
these  tenets  have  produced  much  mischief  in  communities  and  nations 
who  have  confounded  baptism  with  regeneration ;  but  the  mere  belief 
of  the  title  of  infants  tathat  ordinance  is  a  misconception  respecting  a 
positive  institute  much  less  injurious  than  if  it  affected  the  vital  parts, 
of  Christianity.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  we  contend  that  it  is  impossible, 
without  a  total  disregard  of  truth  and  decency,  to  assert  that  it  is . 
intrinsically  and  essentially  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  the 
numerous  errors  and  imperfections  which  the  advocates  of  strict  com- 
munion feel  no  scruple  in  tolerating  in  the  best  organized  churches.  It 
is  but  justice  to  add  that  few  or  none  have  attempted  to  {>rove  that  it  is 
to ;  but  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a  certain  vague  and  loose  de- 
clamation, better  adapted  to  inflame  prejudice  than  to  produce  light  or 
conviction. 

In  the  government  of  the  church  there  is  a  choice  of  three  modes 
of  procedure,  each  consistent  with  itself,  though  not  equally  compatible 
with  die  dictates  of  reason  or  Scripture.  We  may  either  open  the 
doors  to  persons  of  all  sentiments  and  persuasions  who  maintain  the 
messiahship  of  Christ ;  or  insist  upon  an  absolute  imiformity  of  belief ; 
or  limit  the  necessity  of  agreement  to  articles  deemed  fundamental, 
leaving  subordinate  points  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  The 
strict  Baptists  have  feigned  to  themselves  a  fourth,  of  which  it  is  not 
less  difficult  to  form  a  clear  and  consistent  conception,  than  of  a  fourth 
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dimension.  They  have  pursued  the  clew  by  which  other  inquirers  haT« 
been  conducted  till  they  arrived  sit  a  certain  point,  when  they  refused 
to  proceed  a  step  fartlier,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  single  rea 
Bon  fur  stopping  which  woujd  not  equally  prove  they  had  already 
proceeded  Uto  far.  They  have  attempted  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
liberal  principles  with  a  particular  act  of  intolerance ;  and  these,  like 
the  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  image,  will  not  mix* 
Hence  all  that  want  of  coherence  and  system  in  their  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  defence,  not  of  a  theory  so  |)n)perlyy  as 
of  a  capricious  sally  of  prejudice. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  just  remark  the  sensible 
chagrin  which  the  venerable  Booth  betrays  at  our  insisting  t>n  the 
distinction  between  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals  in  religion,  and 
the  singular  manner  iii  which  he  attempts  to  evade  its  force.  After 
observing  that  we  are  wont  in  defence  of  our  practice  to  plead  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  not  fundamental — ^  Not  fundamental  !**  he  indignantly 
exclaims,  **not  essential  \  But  in  what  sense  is  submission  to  baptism 
not  essential  ?  To  our  justifying  righteousness,  our  acceptance  with 
God,  or  our  interest  in  his  favour  ?  So  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  is 
every. part  of  our  obedience.  They  (the  friends  of  open  com muniiHi) 
will  readily  allow  that  an  interest  in  the  Divine  favour  is  not  obtained 
by  miserable  sinners,  but  granted  by  the  eternal  Sovereign ;  and  that 
acceptance  with  the  high  and  holy  God  is  not  on  conditions  performed 
by  us,  but  in  consideration  of  the  vicarious  obedience  and  propitiaiy 
BufTe/mgs  of  the  great  Emanuel." 

••  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Booth  nothing 
was  associated  with  this  language,  I  am  persuaded,  but  impressions  of 
piety  and  devotion ;  though  its  unguarded  texture  and  ambiguous  ten- 
dency are  too  manifest.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  put  any 
other  construction  upon  it  than  this :  eitht*r  that  faith  and  repentance 
are  in  no  respect  conditions  of  salvation,  or  that  adult  baptism  is  of  equal 
necessity  and  importance.  When  it  is  asked.  What  is  essential  to 
salvation?  the  gospel  constitution  is  presupposed,  the  great  facts  in 
Christianity  assumed ;  and  the  true  import  of  the  inquiry  is.  What  is 
essential  to  a  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  secured  by  the  former, 
in  the  felicity  of  which  the  latter  are  the  basis  ?  in  which  light,  to  reply. 
The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  egregious  trifling, 
because,  being  things  out  of  ourselves,  though  the  only  preliminary 
basis  of  human  hope,  it  is  absurd  to  confound  them  with  the  character* 
istic  difference  between  such  as  are  saved  and  such  as  perish.  When, 
in  like  manner,  an  inquiry  arises.  What  is  fundamental  in  religion  ?  as 
we  must  be  supposed  by  religion  to  intend  a  system  of  doctrines  to  be 
believed  and  of  duties  to  be  performed,  to  direct  us  to  the  vicarious 
obedience  of  Christ,  not  as  a  necessary  object  of  belief,  but  as  a  trans- 
action absolute  and  complete  in  itself  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
inherent  distinction  of  character,  the  faith  with  its  renovating  influence 
to  which  the  promise  of  life  is  attached,  is,  to  speak  in  tihe  mildest 
terms,  to  reply  in  a  manner  quite  irrelevant ;  and  when  to  this  is  joined 
even  by  implication  a  denial  of  tlie  existence  of  such  a  distinction,  we 
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•re  condue;ed  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  '  The  denial  of  this  is  the 
very  core  oi*  antiDomianism,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  so  able  a  writer 
and  so  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Booth  make  the  slightest  approach.  We 
would  seriously  ask  whether  it  be  intended  to  deny  that  the  belief  of  any 
doctrines,  or  the  infusion  of  any  principles  or  dispositions  whatever,  is 
essential  to  future  happiness;  if  this  be  intended,  it  supersedes  the  use 
and  necessity  of  every  branch  of  internal  religion.  If  it  is  not,  we  ask^ 
Are  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  to  be  classed  among  those, 
doctrines ! 

Had  we  been  contending  for  an  indulgence  towards  such  as  are 
convinced  of  the  obligation  of  believers*  baptism,  but  refuse  to  act  up  to 
tlieir  convictions  and  ^shrink  from  tlie  Cross,  some  parts  of  the  expostu* 
lation  we  have  quoted  might  be  considered  as  pertinent ;  but  to  attempt 
to  explain  away  a  distinction  the  most  important  in  theology,  the  only 
centre  of  harmony,  the  only  basis  of  peace  and  concord,  and  the  grand 
bulwark  opposed  to  the  sophistry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  an  humiliate 
tag  instance  of  the  temerity  and  imprudence  incident  to  the  best  of  men. 
The  Jesuit  Twiss,  in  that  controversy  with  the  Protestants  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  inimitable  defence  of  their  principles  by  the  immortal 
ChiilingwcHth,  betrayed  the  same  impatience  with  our  author  at  this 
distinction,  though  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  doctrines  of  a  church 
which  pretends  by  an  appeal  to  an  infallible  tribunal  to  decide  every 
controversy  and  to  preclude  every  doubt. 

Nothing  but  an  absolute  despair  of  giving  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
arguments  drawn  from  this  quarter  could  have  tempted  Mr.  Booth  to 
quarrel  wuh  a  distinction  so  justly  dear  to  all  Protestants  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  presutkiption  of  the  justness  of  our  sentiments,  that  the  attempt  to 
refute  them  is  foimd  to  require  that  subversion  of  the  most  received 
axioms  in  theology,  together  with  the  strange  paradox,  that  while  much 
more  than  we  suppose  is  necessary  to  communion,  nothing  is  esseniisd 
to  salvation.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  embarrassment  of  our 
opponents,  we  feel  it  easy  to  overlook  the  effusions  of  their  discontent ; 
but  as  it  is  not  usual  to  consult  the  enemy  on  the  choice  of  wesiponst 
we  shall  continue  to  employ  such  as  we  find  most  efficacious,  though 
Ihey  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant  to  the  touclu 


.     8SCTI0N  VI.      - 

The  Impolicy  of  the  Practice  of  Strict  Communion  considered. 

In  the  afiairs  of  religion  and  morality,  where  a  Divine  authority  is 
interposed,  the  first  and  chief  attention  is  due  to  its  dictates,  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  violate  in  the  leasi  instance,  though  we  proposed 
by  such  violation  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  She  scorns 
to  be  indebted  even  for  conquest  to  a  foreign  force :  '^  the  weapons  of 
her  warfare  ace  not  carnal.*' .  We  have  on  this  account  careltilly  ab- 
stained from  urging  the  imprudence  of  the  measure  we  have  ventured 
to  propose,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  might  be  suspected  of  attemnt 
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iag  to  bias  the'suflflrage  of  oar  readers  by  considerations  and  motivea 
disproportioned  to  tbe  majesty  of  revealed  truth.  But  having,  as  I 
trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  practice  of  strict  communion  derives, 
no  support  from  that  quarter,  the^  way  is  open  for  the  introduction  of  a 
few  remarks  on  the  natural  tendency  and  effect  of  the  two  opposite 
systems.  I  would  just  premise  that  I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  to 
P^obaptists,  by  denominating  their  semiments  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism erroneous^  as  though  it  were  expected  that  our  assertion  should  be 
accepted  for  proof.  It  is  designed  as  a  simple  statement  of  my  opinion, 
and  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  reasoning  with  my  stricter  brethren. 

Truth  and  error,  as  they  are  essentially  oj^posite  in  their  nature,  so 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  perpetuity  and  triumph, 
are  not  less  so.  Whatever  retards  a  spirit  oT  inquiry  is  favourable  to 
erirdr ;  whatever  promotes  it,  to  truth.  But  notlung,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, has  a  greater  tendency  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry 
than  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  party.  Let  a  doctrine,  however  erroneous, 
become  a  party  distinction,  and  it  is  at  once  intrenched  in  interests  and 
attachments  which  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  most,  powerful 
aititlery  of  reason  to  dislodge  it.  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  in  the 
leaders  of  such  parties,  which  is  from  thence  communicated  to  their 
followers,  to  defend  and  support  their  respective  peculiarities  ti>  the 
last ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  shut  their  ears  against  all  the 
pleas  and  remonstrances  by  which  they  are  assailed.  Even  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  are  seldom  aware  how  much  they  are  susceptible  of 
this  sort  oi  influence ;  and  while  the  offer  of  a  world  would  be  in* 
sufficient  to  engage  them  to  recant  a  known  trath,  or  to  subscribe  an 
acknowledged  error,  they  are  often  retained  in  a  willing  captivity  ta 
prejudices  and  opinions  which  have  no  other  support,  and  which,  if  ihey 
could  lose  sight  of  |>arty  feelings,  they  would  almost  instantly  abandon, 
'to  what  other  cause  can  we  ascribe"  the  attachment  of  Fenelon  and  df 
Pascal,  men  of  exalted  genhis  and  undoubted  piety,  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  other  innuau;rable  absurdities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?  It  is  thi^  alone  which  has  ensured  a  sort  of  immorulity  ta 
tllose  hideous  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the  shapeless  abortions 
of  night  and  darkness,  which  reason,  left  to  itself,  would  have  crushed  io 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

It  is  observable  that  scientific  truths  make  their  way  in  the  world 
with  mucfi  more  ease  and  rapidity .  than  religious.  No  sooner  is  a 
philosophical  opinion  promulgated  than  it  undergoes  at  first  a  severe 
and  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  results  of 
experiment,  it  is  speedily  adopted,  and  quietly  takes  its  place  among  the 
inprovements  of  the  age.  Every  acquisition  of  this  kind  is  considered 
19  a  common  property ;  as  an  accession  to  the  general  stores  of  mental 
Ipulence.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  further  it  advances  from 
fts  head,  not  only  enlarges  its  channel  by  the  accession  of  tributai^r 
streams,  but  gradually  purifies  itself  from  the  mixture  of  error.  If  wo 
starch  for  the  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  scientific  improvements 
•ttabliah  themselves  in  preference  to  religious,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
iteence  of  combination,  in  there  being  no  class  of  men  cJoselv  luiiud 
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Who  have  an  interest  real  or  imaginary  in  obstructing  their  progress 
We  hear,  it  is  true,  of  parties  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  if  such 
language  is  not  to  be  considered  as  entirely  allusive  and  metaphorical, 
the  ties  which  unite  them  are  so  slight  and  feeble,  compared  to  those 
which  attach  to  religious  societies,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
The  spirit  of  party  was  much  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  than  in  the  modern,  on  account  of  philosophical  inquiries 
embracing  a  class  of  subjects  which  are  now  considered  a§  no  longer 
belonging  to  its  province.  Before  revelation  appeared,  whatever  is  most 
deeply  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  of  man,  or  of  a  future 
state  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  philosophy;  and  hence  it  was  cul« 
tivated  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  moral  sensibility,  that 
solicitude  and  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  respecting  an  invisible  state* 
which  are  now  absorbed  by  the  gospel.  From  that  time  the  departments 
of  theology  and  philosophy  have  become  totally  distinct,  and  the  genius 
of  the  former  free  and  unfettered. 

In  religions  inquiries,  f^w  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  without 
restraint  the  light  of  evidence  and  the  guidance  of  truth,  in  conser 
quence  of  some  previous  engagement  with  a  party ;  and,  though  the 
attachment  to  it  might  nriginally  be  purely  voluntary,  £bid  still  continues 
snch,  the  natural  love  of  consistency,  the  fear  of  shame,  together  with 
other  motives  sufficiently  obvious,  powerfully  contribute  to  perpetuate 
and  confirm  it.  When  an  attachment  to  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  is  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  steadiness,  constancy,  and  per- 
severance  it  produces  are  of  the  utmost  advantage;  and  hence  we. 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  employing  and  consecrating  the  social 
nature  of  roan  in  the  formation  of  a  ciiurch.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
calculaite  the  benefits  of  the  publicity  and  support  which  Christianity 
derives  from  that  source ;  nor  will  it  be  doubted  that  the  intrepidity 
evinced  in  confessing  the  most  obnoxious  truths,  and  enduring  all  the 
indignities  and  sufferings  which  result  from,  their  promulgation,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The  concentration 
of  the  wills  and  efiTorts  of  Christians  rendered  the  church  a  powerful 
antagonist  to  the  world.  But  when  the  Christian  profession  became 
split  and  divided  into  separate  communities,  each  of  which,  along  with 
certain  fundamental  truths,  retained  a  portion  of  error,  its  reformation 
became  difficult,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  these  combinap 
tions.  Religious  parties  imply  a  tacit  compact,  not  merely  to  sustain 
the  fundamehtal  truths  of  revelation  (which  was  the  original  design  of 
the  constitution  of  a  church),  but  also  to  uphold  the  incidental  peculiari- 
ties by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are  so  many  ramparts  or 
fortifications  erected  in  order  to  give  a  security  and  support  to  certain 
systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  beyond  what  they  derive  from  their 
native  force  and  evidence. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  is  great,  in 

a  state  of  things  where  the  fear  of  being  eclipsed,  and  the  anxiety  in 

each  denomination  to  extend  itself  as  much  as  possible,  engage,  in  spite 

of  the  personal  piety  of  its  members,  all  the  solicitude  and  ardour 

^  which  are  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  most  essential  truths ;  where 
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eorrect  conceptioos  on  subordtnale  subjects  are  sesrcely  aimed  tt,  bok 
the  particular  views  which  the  party  has  adopced  are  either  objects  of 
indolent  acquiescence  or  zealous  attachment,  in  sBeh  a  state,  ofnoioM 
are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as  they  atfect  the  interest  of  a  party; 
whatever  conduces  to  augment  its  numbers  or  its  credit  must  be  sop* 
ported  at  all  events;  whatever  is  of  a  contrary  tendency*  discoun- 
tenaiiced  and  suppressed.  How  often  do  we  find  much  zeal  expended 
in  the  defence  of  sentiments,  recommended  neither  by  their  evidence 
nor  their  importance^  which,  could  their  incorporation  with  an  established 
creed  be  forgotten,  would  be  quietly  consigned  to  oblivion.  Thus  the 
waters  of  life,  instead  of  that  unobstructed  circulation  wbkk  would 
diffuse  health,  fertility,  and  beauty,  are  diverted  from  their  channels  and 
drawn  into  pools  and  reservoirs,  where,  from  their  stagnaai  state,  they 
acquire  feculence  and  pollution. 

The  inference  we  would  deduce  from  these  facts  is,  that  if  we  wish 
to  revive  an  exploded  truth,  or  to  restore  an  obsolete  praetioe,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  manner  least  likely 
to  produce  the  collision  of  party.  But  this  is  equivaleot  to  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  sect;  for  the 
prejudices  of  party  are  always  reciprocal,  and  in  no  instance  is  thai 
great  law  of  motion  more  applicable,  that  ^  reaction  is  always  equal  to 
action,  and  contrary  thereto."  While  it  is  maintained  as  a  private 
opinion,  by  which  I  mean  one  not  characteristic  of  a  sect^it  stands  upon 
its  proper  merits,  mingles  with  facility  in  different  societies,  and  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  evidence,  and  the  attention  it  excites,  insinuates  itself  like 
leaven,  till  the  whole  is  leavened. 

Such,  it  should  seem,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Baptists  before  the  time 
of  Luther.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  historianay 
that  their  sentiments  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Wal* 
denses  and  Albigenses,  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  the 
crime  of  anabaptism  is  frequently  ascribed  among  other -heresies :  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  did  not  prevail  universally ;  nor  is  there  the 
smallest  trace  to  be  discovered  of  its  being  made  a  termof  oemmonion. 
When  the  same  opinions  on  this  subject  were  publicly  revived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  imder  the  most  unfavourable  auspices,  and  allied  widi 
turbulence,  anarchy,  and  blood,  no  wonder  they  met  with  an  unwelcome 
reception,  and  that,  contemplated  through  such  a  medium,  they  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Whether  the  En^h  Baptiati 
held  at  first  any  part  of  the  wild  and  seditions  sendments  of  the  Gtfman 
lanatics,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  supposing  they  did  (of  which  I  am  net 
awftre  there  is  the  smallest  evidence),  it  is  certain  they  soon  abandoned 
them,  and  adopted  the  same  system  of  religion  with  other  nonconibmitst^ 
except  on  the  article  of  baptism.  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
ihey  continued  to  insist  on  that  article  as  a  term  of  commimion,  by 
which  they  excited  the  resentment  of  other  denominations,  and  fecili- 
tated  the  means  of  confounding  them  with  the  German  Anabaptists, 
"With  whom  they  possessed  nothing  in  common  besides  an  opinioo  ea 
one  particular  rite.  One  feature  of  resemblance,  however,  joined  to  an 
Mentity  of  name,  was  sufficient  to  surmount  in  the  public  feding  the  ioh 
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pression  of  all  the  points  of  dtserepatiey  or  of  contrast)  and  to  aubjeoi 
them  to  a  portion  of  the  infamy  attached  to  the  feroeions  insurgents  of 
Munster.  From  that  period,  the  success  of  the  Baptist  sentiments 
became  identified  with  the  growth  of  a  sect  which,  rising  under  ths 
most  unfavourable  auspices,  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  resources  of 
wordly  influence  and  the  means  of  popular  attraction ;  and  an  opinion 
which,  by  its  native  simplicity  and  evidence,  is  entitled  to  command  the 
su^rages  of  the  world,  was  pent  up  and  confined  within  the  narro^  pre- 
cincts of  a  party,  where  it  laboured  under  an  insupportable  weight  of 
prejudice.  It  was  seldom  examined  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  the 
sacred  oracles,  or  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  whimsical 
appendage  of  a  sect,  who  disgraced  themselves  at  the  outset  by  the 
most  criminal  excesses,  and  were  at  no  subsequent  period  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  talents  or  numbers  to  command  general  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  zeal  to  overshoot  its  mark.  If  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Baptists  had  been  consulted  on  the  mosl 
effectual  method  of  rendering  their  principles  unpopular,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  recommended  the  very  measures  we  have 
pursued :  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  which  has  been  to  regene- 
rate an  inconceivable  mass  of  prejudice  in  other  denominations.  To 
proclaim  to  the  world  our  determination  to.  treat  as  **  heathen  men  and 
publicans^  all  who  are  not  immediately  prepared  to  concur  with  our 
views  of  baptism,  what  is  it  less  than  the  language  of  hostility  and 
defianoe;  admirably  adapted  to  discredit  the  party  which  exhibits,  and 
the  principles  which  have  occasioned,  such  a  conduct!  By  thus  in- 
vesting these  principles  with  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to 
them,  by  making  them  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  a  church, 
they  have  indisposed  men  to  listen  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supported ;  and  attempting  to  establish  by  authority  the  unanimity 
which  should  be  the  fruit  of  conviction,  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  producing  it.  To  say  that  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  not  adapted  to  convince,  that  refusing  Pedobaptists  the 
right  of  communion  has  no  tendency  to  produce  a  change  of  views,  is 
to  employ  most  inadequate  language :  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  the 
contrary;  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  impressions  most  mifavourable 
to  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected,  impressions  which  the  gentlest 
minds  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  effects  of  insult  and  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  this  sort  of  reaction  that  prejudice  is 
excited  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  our  principles ;  but  by  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  self-defence.  Upon  the  system  of  strict  commu- 
nion, the  moment  a  member  of  a  Pedobaptist  church  becomes  convinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  his  infant  baptism,  he  must  deem  it  obligatory  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  station,  and  dissolve,  his  connexion  with  the 
church ;  and  as  superiority  of  ministerial  talents  and  character  is  a 
mere  matter  of  preference,  but  duty  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  at 
all  events  connect  himself  with  a  Baptist  congregation  whatever  sacri- 
fice k  may  cost  him,  and  whatever  loss  he  may  incur.  Though  his 
pastor  should  possess  the  profundity  and  unction  of  an  Edwards,  er 
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the  eloquence  of  a  Spencer,  he  must  quit  him  for  the  most  saperficial 
dedajmer,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  spiritual  foroicatioD.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  principles  fraught  with  such  a  corollary  not  to  be  contem- 
plated with  anxiety  by  pur  Pedobaptist  brethren,  who,  however  they 
might  be  disposed  to  exercise  candour  towards  our  sentinients,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  most  disorganizing  ten- 
dency in  this  their  usual  appendage.  Viewed  in  such  a  connexion,  their 
prevalence  is  a  blow  at  the  very  root  of  Pedobaptist  societies,  since  the 
moment  we  succeed  in  making  a  convert,  we  disqualify  him  for  con- 
tinuing a  member.  We  deposite  a  seed  of  alienation  and  discord, 
which  threatens  their  dissolution,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
other  denominations  should  be  tempted  to  compare  us  to  the  Eu- 
phratean  horsemen  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  are  described  as  *'  having 
tails  like  scorpions,  and  with  them  they  did  hurt^ 

To  these  causes  we  must  undoubtedly  impute  the  superior  degree  of 
prejudice  displayed  by^that  class  of  Christians  to  whom  we  make  the 
nearest  approach,  compared  to  such  as  are  separateil  from  us  by  a  wider 
interval.  A  disposition  to  fair  and  liberal  concession  on  the  points  at 
issue  is  almost  confined  to  the  members  of  established  churches  ;  and 
while  the  ^  most  celebrated  Episcopal  divines,  both  Popish  and  Pro- 
testant, as  well  as  those  of  the  Scotch  church,  feel  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  the  import  of  the  word  baptize  is  to  immerse,  that  such 
was  the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  and  that  the  right  of  infauts  to  that 
ordinance  is  rather  to  be  sustained  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage  than 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  dissenting  brethren  are  displeased  with 
these  concessions,  deny  there  is  any  proof  that  immersion  was  ever  used 
in  primitive  times,  and  speak  of  the  extension  of  baptism  to  infants  with 
as  much  confidence  as  though  it  were  among  the  plainest  and  most  unde- 
niable dictates  of  revelation/ 

To  such  a  height  has  this  aninriosity  been  carried,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who  seem  anxious  to  revive  the  recollection  of  Munster, 
and  by  republishing  the  narrative  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  there,  under 
the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists,  to  implicate  us  in  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  those  transactions.     While  we  must  reprobate  such  a  spirit,  wo 

*  Ompbell,  speaklnir  of  the  suthora  of  the  ▼vlgar  irvraUm,  tAmm,— "  floBW  words  ibey  %•«• 
mnsftrrad  ftvmihc  original  Intoibelr  lanxuase;  oUmt*  Uwy  tutve  iramlMed.  Bat  li  woald  not 
be  aJwajrn  easy  to  And  ib«ir  reason  Ibr  making  ihia  dilTeivnce.  Hiw,  llw  word  xtptrofiit  tbey  havt 
tfannlaied  eireumvino,  which  exactly  eonreaponda  in  ecymolofy :  bm  the  w<wd  fi^inri*^  ih^  ba^ 
Kiained,  changing  oniy  iha  leUera  fhmi  Gmik  to  Roman.  Yet  the  latter  was  jnat  aa  ao*repcibl«  of 
a  literal  veniion  into  Latin  as  ihe  (brmer.  Immerno^  tincSio,  anawen  as  exactly  hi  one  case,  aa  ev^ 
cumctjio  inihe  other."  A  little  after  he  ohaerreo,  *«  1  aboold  think  Iha  word  hrniMmion  (wbiib,  Uiaagh 
of  l^iin  origin,  Is  an  Engliah  noun,  regularly  (brmed  f>om  the  wont  m  immrrae)  a  belter  Engfeh  nama 
than  baptism,  were  we  now  at  iibeny  to  make  a  cboiee :  biit  wc  are  not.'*-^Prr/niii}iary  Duaertatiame 
to  the  Tranalgtiom  y  the  GoepeU^  p.  354. 355.  4to  ed.  He  elaowbere  mentions  it  aa  one  oT  tba 
fltrongeal  inatances  oT  prejudice,  that  he  haa  known  aome  persona  oT  piety  w1m>  hare  denied  ibst  tbt 
word  baptise  signlflea  to  immerse. 

With  respect  to  the  ntdjec/.  It  is  worthy  of  obsenrailon  that  the  aotbitra  of  the  celebrated  srbens 
of  potiiah  doctrine  and  dtsciptine  called  the  /» Ifrfm  enamerate  ibe  bapilam  of  ioAnis  amosg  trmi^ 
tioHSy  and  that  hi  the  moot  emphatic  manner.  Foe,  haTlng  aiated  that  Um  charcb  haa  two  nilca  eT 
Aitb,  Scripture  and  tradition,  they  oboerre,  after  treating  of  the  flmt,  **eeeU9ia  habet  qurque  trmdi- 
ttmuM,  inter aUn  baptiamua  panmlorum.*' 4tc.  They  mention,  tiowsver,  no  other;  fhim  wbciii ■ 
It  la  natomi  to  infer  that  tbey  considered  ibia  aa  the  sriongest  instance  of  thai  apectea  of  mlea.  Tba 
(oUl  silence  of  Scripture  has  induced  not  a  few  of  the  most  lUosirloiis  aclMlars  to  eonaider  lntei| 
baptism  not  of  DiTine  right ;  among  whom,  were  we  disponed  lo  basal  of  gresi  samas  wa  migbl 


nentioA  Salmaalus,  8iilr«r,  and,  abova  all.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  if  wa  may  b<ilieTe  the  bouest 
Wbistoa,  flivqnently  declared  to  him  hie  conviction  that  iha  RapHsis  wars  tba  only  <*briatiaiiB  wbl 
bad  ooiaymboUtad  wUh  tba  Ouireb  of  Boma.— Saa  YfboloR'a  JCmocrs  y  ku  ows  Lifa 
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sre  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  practice  of  ezclusive  oommunion 
'a  admirably  adapted  to  excite  it  in  minds  of  a  certain  order. 

That  practice  is  not  less  objectionable  on  another  ground.  By' dis- 
couraging Pedobaptists  from  frequenting  our  assemblies^  it  militates 
against  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  the  sentiments  which  we 
consider  most  consonant  to  the  sacred  oracles.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  pious  worshippers  will  attend,  except  from  absolute  necessity, 
where  they  pre  detained,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  courts  of  the  gen- 
tiles, and  denied  access  to  the  interior  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  congregations,  accordingly,  where  this  practice  prevails, '  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  persons  of  our  own  persuasion,  who  are 
so  far  from  requiring  an  additional  stimulus,  that  it  is  much  oflener 
necessary  to  restrain  than  to  excitie  their  ardour,  while  the  only  description 
of  persons  who  could  be  possibly  benefited  by  instruction  are  out  of  its 
reach ;  compelled  by  this  intolerant  practice  to  join  societies  where  they 
will  hear  nothing  but  what  is  adapted  to  confirm  them  in  their  ancient 
prejudices.  Thus,  an  impassable  barrier  is  erected  between  the  Bap 
tisis  and  other  denominations,  in  consequence  of  which  few  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  of  trying  the  effect  of  csdm  and  serious  argumentation 
in  situations  where  alone  it  could  prove  effectual.  In  those  Baptist 
churches  in  which  an  opposite  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  attendance 
of  such  as  are  not  of  our  sentiments,  meeting  with  no  discouragement* 
is  often  extensive ;  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  by  participating  in  the 
same  privileges,  become  closely  united  in  the  ties  of  friendship ;  of 
#hlch  the  effect  is  uniformly  found  to  be  a  perpetual  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  former,  compared  to- the  latter,  till  in  some  societies  the 
opposite  sentiments  have  nearly  subsided  and  disappeared. 

Nor  is  this  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  things* 
•opposing  us  to  have  truth  on  our  side.  For,  admitting  this  to  be  the 
ease,  what  can  give  permanence  to  the  sentiments  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  except  a  recumbent  indolence  or  an  active  prejudice  ?  And  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  foster  both  those  evils,  the  former  by  withdrawing,  I  might 
say  repelling,  the  erroneous  from  the  best  means  of  instruction, — the 
latter  by  the  apparent  harshness  and  severity  of  sach  a  proceeding! 
It  is  not  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  mankind  that  we  must  expect  to 
acquire  an  ascendency  over  them,  but  by  approaching,  by  conciliating 
them,  and  securing  a  passage  to  their  understanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  hearts.  Truth  will  glide  into  the  mind  through  the  channel 
of  the  affections,  which,  were  it  to  approach  in  the  naked  majesty  of 
evidence,  would  meet  with  a  certain  repulse. 

Betraying  a  total  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  these  indubitable  facts, ' 
what  is  the  condnct  of  our  opponents  1  They  assume  a  menacing  aspect, 
proclaim  themselves  the  only  true  church,  and  assert  that  they  alone 
are  entitled  to  the  Christian  sacraments.  Nono  are  alarmed  at  this 
language,  none  are  induced  to  submit ;  but  turning  with  a  smile  or  a 
frown  to  gentler  leaders,  they  leave  us  to  triumph  without  a  ebmbat, 
and  to.  dispute  without  an  opponent. 

If  we  consider  the  way  in  which  men  are  led  to  form  just  coucIuf* 
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Bions  OR  the  prinbipal  subjects  of  controTenVt  we  shall  not  often  Had 
ihat  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  independent  eflbrt  of  mind,  determined  to  search 
for  truth  in  her  most  hidden  recesses,  and  discover  her  under  everj 
disguise.  The  number  of  such  elevated  spirito  is  small :  and  though 
evidence  is  the  only  source  of  rational  conviction,  a  variety  of  favouiw 
Able  circumstances  usually  contributes  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
iniud,  such  as  frequent  intercourse,  a  favourable  disposition  towards  the 
party  which  maintains  it,  habits  of  deference  and  respect,  and  grathude 
for  benefits  received.  The  practice  of  confining  the  communion  to  our 
own  denomination  seems  studiously  oontrive<l  to  preclude  us  from  these 
advantages,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  policy  of  intolerance  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  capacity  oC 
inspiring  fear.  The  Church  of  Rome  for  many  ages  practised  it  with 
infinite  advantage,  because  she  possessed  ample  means  of  intimidaiion 
Her  pnde  grew  with  her  siiccess,  her  intolerance  with  her  pride ;  and 
she  did  not  aspire  to  the  lofty  pretension  of  being  the  only  true  ekurck 
till  she  saw  monarchs  at  her  feet  and  held  kingdoms  in  chains ;  till 
she  was  flushed  with  victory,  giddy  with  her  elevation,  and  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  saints.  But  what  was  policy  in  her  would  be  the  height 
of  infatuation  in  us,  who  are  neither  entitled  by  our  situation  nor  by 
our  crimes  to  aspire  to  this  guilty  pre-eminence.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  few  of  our  brethren  have  duly  reflected  on  the  strong  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rqtne  and  the 
priociples  implied  in  strict  communion  f  both  equally  intolerant ;  the 
0ne  armed  with  pains  and  penelties,  the  other,  I  trust,  disdaining  such 
aid ;  the  one  the  intolerance  of  power,  the  other  of  weakness. 

From  a  full  conviction  that  our  views  as  a  denomination  correnpond 
with  the  dictates  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  for  roe  to  enteruin  a 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  prevalence ;  but  unless  we  retrace  our  stepe, 
and  cultivate  a  cordial  union  with  our  fellow-christtans,  1  greatly  quee* 
tion  whether  their  success  will  in  any  degree  he  ascribabie  to  our  eibrts. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  light  will  arise  in  another  quarter^ 
firom  persons  by  whom  we  are  unknown,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
wuction  from  the  Holy  One,  are  led  to  examine  the  Scripture  with  per- 
fect impartiality*  and  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit  after  truth,  alike  to 
overlook  the  misconduct  of  those  who  have  opposed  and  of  thoao  who 
have  maintained  it. 

Happily,  the  final  triumph  of  truth  is  not  dependent  on  human  modes 
of  exhibition.  Man  is  the  recipient,  not  the  author,  of  it ;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  his  ofispring,  its  indissoluble  rel alios 
lo  whom  is  a  surer  pledge  of  its  perpetuity  and  support  than  finite 
power  or  policy.  While  we  are  at  a  certainty  respecting  the  final  issue, 
**  the  times  and  the  seasons  God  hath  put  in  his  own  power ;"  nor  are 
we  ever  more  liable  to  err  than  when,  in  aurveying  the  purposes  of  Ciod, 
we  descend  from  the  elevation  of  general  views  to  a  minute  specifies* 
Hon  of  times  and  instruments.  How  long  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in 
its  purity  and  simplicity  may  be  doomed  to  neglect  it  is  not  for  us  to 
conjecture ;  but  of  this  we  are  fully  persuaded,  it  will  never  be  gene* 
vaily  restored  to  the  church  through  the  medium  of  a  party.     This 
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mode  of  procedure  has  been  already  sufBciently  tried,  and  is  found 
utterly  inefTectuaL 

The  labour  bestowed  upon  these  sheets  has  not  arisen  from  an  in- 
difference  to  the  interests  of  truth,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  to  .promote 
them,  by  disengagiag  it  from  the  unnatural  confinement  in  which  it  has 
been  detained  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its  adyocates*  How  far  ihc 
reasoning  adduced  or  the  spirit  displayed  on  this  subject  is  enlided  tc 
apprtibation  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public.  If  any 
offence  has  been  given  by  the  appeai'ance  of  unbecoming  severity,  it 
will  give  me  real  concern ;  and  the  more  so  because  there  are  not  a  few 
among  our  professed  opponents  in  this  controversy  to  whom  I  look  up 
with  undissembled  esteem  and  veneration. 

Having  omitted  nothing  which  appeared  essentially  connected  with 
the  subject,  1  hasten  to  close  this  disquisition ;  previously  to  whi  h  it 
may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  recall  the  attention  to  the  principal  topics 
of  argument  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  prarttce  of  strict 
eommunion  derives  no  support  from  the  supposed  priority  of  baptism  to 
the  Lord^s  Supper  in  the  order  of  instimtion,  which  order  is  exactly 
the  reverse ;  that  it  ia  not  countenanced  by  the  tenor  of  the  apostles* 
eommission,  nor  by  apostolic  precedent,  the  spirit  of  whinh  ie  in  our 
favour,  proceeding  on  principles  totally  dissimilar  to  the  case  under 
discussion ;  that  the  opposite  practice  is  enforced  by  the  obligations  of 
Christian  charity;  that  it  is  indubitably  comprehended  within  the  canoii 
mhkh  enjoins  forbearance  towards  mistaken  brethren ;  that  the  system 
of  our  opponents  unchurches  every  Pedobaptist  community ;  that  it  rests 
on  no  general  principle;  that  it  attempts  to  establissh  an  impossible 
medium ;  that  it  inflicts  a  punishment  which  is  eaprieiotts  and  unjust ; 
and  finally,  that  by  fomenting  prejudice  and  precluding  the  most 
effectual  means  of  conviction,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Should  the  reasoning  under  any  one  of  these  heads  be  found  to  be 
conclusive,  however  it  may  fail  in  others,  it  will  go  far  towards  estab- 
lishing our  leading  position,  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  establish 
terms  of  communion  which  are  not  terms  of  salvation.  With  high  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  of  many  of  my  brethren  who  differ  from  me, 
I  have  yet  no  apprehension  that  the  sum  total  of  the  argument  admits  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

A  tender  consideration  of  human  imperfection  is  not  merely  the  dic- 
tate of  revelation,  but  the  law  of  nature,  exemplified  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  the  conduct  of  Him  whom  we  all  profess  to  follow. 
How  wide  the  interval  which  separated  his  religious  knowledge  and 
attainments  from  that  of  his  disciples ;  he,  the  fountain  of  illumination, 
they  encompassed  with  infirmities !  But  did  he  recede  from  them  on 
that  account !  No :  he  drew  the  bond  of  union  closer,  imparted  suc- 
cessive streams  of  effulgence,  till  he  incorporated  )u's  spirit  with  theirs, 
and  elevated  them  into  a  nearer  resemblance  of  himself.  In  imitating 
by  our  conduct  towards  our  mistaken  brethren  this  great  exemplar,  we 
cannot  err.  By  walking  together  with  them  as  far  as  we  arc  agreed, 
oar  agreement  will  extend,  our  differences  lessen,  and  love,  which 
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rejoiceth  in  the  troth,  will  graduallj  <^en  our  hearts  to  higher  and  nobkr 
inspirations. 

Might  we  indulge  a  hope  that  not  only  our  denomination,  but  cTerj 
other  description  of  Christians,  would  act  upon  these  principles,  we 
shbttld  hail  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  consider  it  as  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church  than  the  annals  of  time 
have  yet  recorded.  In  the  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  we 
should  behold  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  which  the 
most  impious  could  not  resist;  we  should  behold  in  the  ehnrch  a 
peaceful  haven,  inviting  us  to  retire  from  the  tdssings  and  perils  of  this 
unquiet  ocean  to  a  sacred  enclosure,  a  sequestered  spot,  which  tlie 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  were  not  permitted  to  invade. 

<■  Inlwi  •qiwdvlcM.Tivoqve  ndilia  mao: 
Nymphanmi  domus.    Hie  Tesn*  non  Ti^cala  naves 
UUateoenl;  iiaconoosdligataDCboniEiomL'*-~V(rfiL 

'  The  genius  of  the  gospel,  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered,  is  not 
ceremonial  but  sfHritual,  consisting,  not  in  meats  or  drinks,  or  outward 
observances,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  such  interior  graces  as  compose 
the  essence  of  virtue,  perfect  the  character,  and  purify  the  heart. 
These  form  the  soul  of  religion ;  all  the  rest  are  but  her  terrestrial 
attire,  which  she  will  lay  aside  when  she  passes  the  threshold  oi 
eternity.  When,  therefore,  the  obligations  of  humility  and  love  come 
into  competition  with  a  punctual  observance  of  external  rites,  the 
genius  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  which  we  should  incline : 
but  when  the  question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  attend  to  them  ourseWesi 
but  whether  we  shall  enforce  them  on  others,  the  answer  is  still  more 
ready.  All  attempts  to  urge  men  forward,  even  in  the  right  path,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  their  light,  are  impracticable  in  our  situation,  if 
they  were  lawful ;  and  unlawful,  if  they  were  practicable.  Augment 
their  light,  conciliate  their  aJflfectionSy  and  they  wUl  follow  of  their  ovb 
accord. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

An  objection  to  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  origin  of  Chrtsttam 
baptism  to  the  commission  which  the  apostles  received  at  our  Lord^s 
resurrection,  may  possibly  be  urged  from  the  baptisms  performed  by 
his  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry ;  and  as  no  notice  is  taken 
of  that  circumstance  in  the  body  of  the  ^ork,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  observations  to  the  reader : — ^We  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
evangelists,  that  Christ,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  disciples,  at  one 
period  **  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.*^  The  following 
remarks  may  possibly  cast  some  light  on  thb  subject : — 

•JobntT.l. 
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1.  A  Divine  commission  was  given  to  the  son  of  Zechariah  to  an^ 
bounce  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah ;  or,  which  is  eqaiva« 
lent,  to  declare  that  ^Mhe  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand;"  with  ai 
injunction  solemnly  to  immerse  in  water  as  many  as,  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  professed  repentance  and  reformation  of  life ;  and 
as  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  been  known  to  initiate  his  disciples 
by  that  rite,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellar 
tion  of  the  Baptist,  or  the  Immerser.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent 
respecting  any  mission  to  baptize  apart  from  his.  It  is  by  no 'means 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  performed  that  cere- 
mony ;  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  multitudes  who  flocked 
to  him,  the  *'  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,**  it  seems  scarcely  practicable :  he  most  probably  em- 
ployed coadjutors,  though,  the  practice  having  originated  with  him,  it 
was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  evangelists  to  notice  that  circumstance^ 

2.  Our  Lord,  who  had  already  evinced  the  profoundest  respect  to  his 
mission  by  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands,  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly  authorized  personally  to  perform  any 
religious  rite  or  office  which  was  at  that  time  in  force,  as  well  as  to 
delegate  to  others  the  power  of  performing  it ;  and  as  immersion,  in 
token  of  repentance  and  preparation  ibr  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  at 
hand,  was  an  important  branch  of  the  religion  then  obligatory,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  propriety  that  he  not  only  submitted  to  it  himself,  but 
authorized  his  disciples  to  perform  it.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  rite  or  ordinance ;  and  since  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  distinct  signification,  it  could  not  be  considered  as 
originating  a  new  constitution,  but  as  a  mere  co-operation  with  his  fore- 
runner in  one  and  the  same  work. 

3.  We  have  already  shown  at  large  that  the  princijpal  difference 
between  John's  baptism  and  that  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned 
to  perform  after  our  Saviour's  ascension  consisted  in  the  former  not 
being  celebrated  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  there  is  just  as  much 
difiiculty  in  supposing  it  performed  by  his  disciples  in  that  name,  during 
his  abode  on  earth,  as  by  his  forerunner.  It  would  have  equally  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  that  caution  which  he  unifprmly  maintained ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  strictly  charge  his  disciples  to  tell 
no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  while  he  authorized  them  to  disclose 
that  very  secret  to  the  mixed  multitude  as  often  as  they  baptized ;  nor 
could  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  ordinance  be  separated  from  such  a 
disclosure. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  John  and  our  Lord 
(by  the  hands  of  his  disciples)  both  baptized  at  the  same  period :  their 
ministry  was  contemporary.  Now  if  we  assert  that  our  Lord  enjoined 
one  confession  of  faith  in  baptism,  and  John  another,  we  shall  have 
different  dispensations  of  religion  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  and  must 
suppose  the  people  were  under  an  obligation  to  believe  one  thing  as 
the  disciples  of  John,  and  another  as  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  this 
it  is  impossible  to  admit.  There  is  unquestionably,  at  all  seasons,  a 
perfect  harmony  in  the  economies  of  religion,  so  that  two  different 
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ooes  are  never  in  force  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  first  ceases 
when  the  next  succeeds,  just  as  Judaism  was  abohshed  by  Christianity, 
and  the  patriarchsd  dispensation  superseded  by  Judaism.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  the  dispensations  of  religion  are  not  obliga- 
tory, one  light  in  which  thiey  roust  be  considered  is  that  of  diift^rcnt 
laws,  or  codes  of  law ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  laws  that  ihe 
new  one,  except  it  be  merely  declaratory,  invariably  repeals  the  old 
In  whatever  particular  it  differs,  it  necessarily  abolishes  or  annuls  the 
former.  But  as  John  continued  to  baptize  by  Divine  authority  at  the 
same  time  with  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  evident  his  in.siiiuiion 
was. not  superseded ;  consequently,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  ii  (*ould 
subsist  in  conjunction  with  the  baptism  performed  by  our  Lord  through 
the  hands  of  his  apostles.  But,  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  this  cuuld 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  it  had  been  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
inference  I  wish  to  deduce  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  baptisms  cele^ 
brated  by  Christ's  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry  in  nO  respect 
differed  from  John's,  either  in  the  action  itself  or  in  the  import,  bql 
were  merely  a  joint  execution  of  the  same  work;  agreeably  to  which, 
we  find  a  perfect  identity  in  the  language  which  our  Saviour  enjoined 
his  disciples  to  use,  and  in  the  preaching  of  John :  ^  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.''  Whatever  information  our  liord  imparted 
to  his  disciples  beyond  that  which  was  communicated  by  his  forerunner 
(which  we  all  know  was  much)  was  given  in  detached  portions,  at 
distinct  intervals,'  and  was  never  imbodied  or  incorporated  witli  any 
positive  institution  till  after  his  ascension,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencemeat  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  its  strictest  sense. 
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PREFACE. 


Whether  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  acted  judiciously 
in  noticing  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Plea,  <fec.  it  is  not  for  him  to 
determine.  He  was  certainly  not  induced  to  reply  by  any  apprehension 
that  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  would  produce  much  efFect  on  candid 
and  enlightened  minds :  but  he  recollected  that  what  is  not  answered 
is  often  deemed  unanswerable.  He  has  confined  himself,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  to  that  branch  of  the  controversy  which  relates  to  the 
baptism  of  John;  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts  will  more 
properly  occur  in  reply  to  a  work  which  is  already  announced  to  tho 
public  by  a  person  of  distinguished  reputation.  With  an  answer  to  that 
publication  it  is  the  decided  resolution  of  this  author  *o  terminate  hii 
part  of  the  controversy. 

Leicester,  February  14,  1816. 
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BAPTISM  OF  JOHN. 


Though  the  arthor  of  the  "  Plea  for  Primitive  Communion"  hat 
not  thought  fit  to  annex  his  name  to  that  puhiication,  as  truth  alone  19 
the  legitimate  object  of  controversy,  his  claim  to  attention  may  be  justly 
considered  as  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  that  omission.  Religious  inquiry 
is  an  aftair  of  principles,  not  of  persons  ;  and  under  whatever  shape  an 
author  chooses  to  present  himself  to  the  public,  he  is  entitled  to  notice 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  his  conceptions  and  the  candour  of  hia 
spirit.  How  far  the  author  under  present  consideration  is  possessed  of 
these  qualities  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public. 

As  he  has  confined  nearly  his  whole  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  John's  baptism  with  the  ordinance  now  in  force,  without 
pretemUng  to  enter  into  the  general  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  this 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  separate  discussion,  and  is  in  itself  of 
some  moment,  the  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  already  advanced  on  that  subject. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  entreated  for 
a  few  moments,  whde  we  endeavour  clearly  to  state  the  hearing  of  this 
question  on  the  controversy  with  which  it  has  been  connected.  It  was 
in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  opponents,  rather  than  his  own, 
that  the  author  was  induced  to  bestow  so  much  attention  upon  it  in  his 
former  treatise,  persuaded  as  he  is  that  hs  connexion  wiih  the  point  in 
debate  is  casual  and  incidental,  rather  than  real  and  intrinsic  ;  since  the 
only  possible  advantage  to  the  cause  of  mixed  communion,  resulting 
from  its  decision,  is  the  overthrow  of  an  argument  most  feebly  con- 
structed. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  admission  of  what  our  opponents  contend  for  would  merely 
prove  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  promulgated  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  in  determining  a  question  of  duty  resulting 
from  posuive  laws,  the  era  of  their  promulgation  is  a  consideration 
totally  foreign ;  we  have  merely  to  consider  what  is  enjoined,  and  to 
what  description  of  persons  or  things  the  regulation  applies,  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the  chronological  order  of  its  enact- 
ment   In  the  details  of  civil  life,  no  man  thinks  of  regulating  his  actions 
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by  an  appeal  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  existing  laws,  but  solely  by 
a  regard  to  their  just  interpretation;  and  were  it  once  admitted  as  a 
maxim  that  the  particular  law  latest  enacted  must  invariably  be  last 
obeyed,  the  affairs  of  mankind  would  fall  into  utter  confusion.  It 
would  be  the  highest  presumption  to  pretend  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
breast  of  the  legislator,  and  into  reasons  of  state,  as  to  form  a  conjecture 
on  the  comparative  importance  of  our  duties,  or  the  respective  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct  periods  in 
which  the  laws  were  promulgated;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
supposing  it  possible  that,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  the  law  which  is  last 
enacted  may  prescribe  the  performance  of  an  action  antecedently  to  a 
different  one  enjoined  by  a  prior  enactment  Besides,  the  roost  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  system  of  rules  which  is  in  force  in  this,  and  perhaps 
in  most  other  countries,  arises  out  of  immemorial  customs,  which  it 
would  bailie  the  profoundest  antiquarian  to  trace  to  their  origin ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  principle  in  question  is  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  widest  department  of  legal  obligations.  It  is  a  principle  as  repug- 
nant to  the  nature  of  Divine  as  it  is  to  human  legislation.  It  appear* 
from  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  that  sacrificial  rites  were  ordained 
much  earlier  than  circumcision,  but  no  sooner  was  the  latter  enjojned, 
than  it  demanded  the  earliest  attention  ;  and  the  offerings  prescribed  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  did  not  precede  but  were  subsequent  to  the  ceremony 
of  circumcision. 

In  the  case  of  moral  obligations,  no  one  pretends  that  their  reciprocal 
relation  and  dependence  is  to  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct 
periods  of  their  institution :  their  co-existence  witii  human  nature  pre- 
cludes; the  possibility  of  applying  such  a  test ;  and  he  who  consults 
impartially  the  dictates  of  conscience,  confirmed  and  enlightened  by 
revelation,  will  seldom  feel  himself  embarrassed  with- respect  either  to 
the  nature  or  the  order  of  his  duties. 

In  the  case  of  positive  duties,  that  is,  such  as  result  entirely  firom  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  voice  of  nature  is 
silent,  how  far  they  are  so  inseparably  linked  together  as  to  form  a 
moral  whole,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  omission  of  one  part  renders  an 
attention  to  the  other  a  nullity,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  language 
of  the  institute.  To  attempt  to  e^stablish  any  conclusion  where  that  is 
silent  is  at  once  to  incur  the  censure  justly  attached  to  the  application 
of  hypothesis  in  the  interpretation  of  positive  laws,  with  this  additional 
aggravation,  that  the  hypothesis  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  is  at 
least  as  precarious  and  unfounded  as  the  worst  of  those  by  which  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their  practice. 
With  unparalleled  inconsistency,  while  the  champions  of  strict  com- 
munion affect  on  the  subject  of  baptism  the  utmost  veneration  for  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  they  are  driven  in  support  of  their  sentiments  to 
appeal,  not  to  what  is  enjoined — not  to  a  syllable  of  Scripture,  but  to  a 
chronological  deductioh  of  positive  rites ;  a  hard  necessity  surely,  and 
the  more  so  when  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  this  their  forlorn 
post  is  untenable. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  of  the  author  of  the  Pita 
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to  the  statements  which  have  beea  made  on  the  subject  of  John's 
baptism,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  groimds  on 
which  it  was  affirmed  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  ordinance  now 
in  use.  To  such  as  have  not  perused  the  former  treatise,  the  discussion 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  without  it;  to  such  as  have,  it  is  possible 
some  particulars  may  be  presented  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  not  have  failtid  to 
remark  that  the  rite  performed  by  John  is  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced 
without  the  addition  of  some  explanatory  phrase,  or  epithet,  intended 
apparently  to  distinguish  it  from  every  preceding  or  subsequent  reUgious 
observance.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  denominated  the  baptism  of  John, 
on  other  occasions  baptism  in  water,  and  the  baptism  of  repentance 
but  is  never  expressed  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  the  mefntion  of 
Christian  baptism  invariably  occurs.  When  the  twelve  disciples  at 
Ephesus  are  asked  intp  what  (t.  e,  into  what  profession)  they  were 
baptized,  they  reply  into  the  baptism  of  John.  Though  innumerable 
persons  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  of  no  such  expression  as 
the  baptism  of  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
l^e  expresses  a  sort  of  pious  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition. Whoever  considers  the  extreme  precision  which  the  inspired 
historians  maintain  in  the  choice  of  the  terras  employed  to  represent 
religious  ordinances,  Svill  perceive  this  circumstance  to  possess  con- 
siderable weight.  ^ 

It  derives  much  additional  strength,  however,  from  reflecting  that 
John's  baptism  is  not  only  distinctly  characterized  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  but  that  he  himself  contrasts  it  with  a  superior  one,  which 
he  directs  his  hearers  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  the  Messiah.  "I 
indeed,"  said  he,  ^  baptize  you  in  water,  but  there  standeth  one  among 
you,  whose  shoe-latchets  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose ;  he  shall  baptize 
yoD  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire ;"  referring  unquestionably  to  that 
redundance  of  prophetic  and  miraculous  gifls  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  church  after  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
after  his  resurrection  our  Lord  commissioned  iiis  apostles  to  teach  and 
baptize  all  nations,  the  execution  of  which  order  was  usually  accom* 
panied  by  the  collation  of  such  gifls  on  believers  as  fully  corresponded 
to  those  predictions.  Though  He  who  is  confined  to  no  times  or  sea- 
sons was  pleased  in  some  instances  to  communicate  these  preternatural 
endowments  previously  to  the  act  of  baptizing,  at  others  not  in  con- 
nexion whh  that  rite,  yet  that  they  were  its  usual  and  expected  conr 
M>mitants  is  evident  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  who,  not  having  heard  of  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  wero 
interrogated  in  the  following  terms :  ^  Into  what  then  were  ye  bap 
tized  T  a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  that  these 
gifls  were  the  usnal  appendage  or  effect  of  that  ordinance.  No  such 
consequences  followed  the  rite,  administered  by  John;  an  important 
disparity,  to  which  he  himself  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of  his 
followers,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  his  personal  inferiority  to  kiro  that  was 
to  came,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony  he  administered  to  that  which 
should  usher  in  the  succeeding  dispensation.     In  exact  agreement  with 
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the  genius  of  eastern  phraseology,  he  suppresses  the  mention  of  water 
on  this  occasion,  choosing  rather  to  characterize  an  ordinance  accom* 
panied  with  such  stupendous  efTects  by  its  more  elevated  feature,  rather 
ihan  by  one  in  which  it  coincided  with  his  own. 

Again,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Christian  baptism  has  invariably 
been  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  circumstaoce  is 
essential  to  its  validity ;  while  it  is  evident  from  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Saviour  avoided  the  avowal  of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  that 
during  his  personal  ministry  his  name  was  not  publicly  employed  as  the 
object  of  a  religious  rite.  After  he  had  been  declared  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  charged  his  disciples  to  tell  no 
man  of  it  till  he  was  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  when  Peter  had  solemnly 
avowed  his  profession  of  faith  in  him  under  the  same  character,  he  and 
his  fellow-apostles  were  strictly  enjoined  to  tell  no  man  that  he  toas  iks 
Christ,  Nor  is  there  a  single  example  bf  his  publicly  acknowledging 
that  fact  until  his  arraignment  before  the  high-priest.  But  how  this  is 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  baptizing  in  his  name,  which  roust  have 
been  equivalent  at  least  to  a  public  confession  of  his  being  the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  If  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely* 
we  shall  perceive  that  ceremony  to  import  much  more ;  that  it  includes 
an  act  of  adoration  and  of  worship,  of  which  He  in  whose  name  we 
are  immersed  is  the  avowed  object.  To  multiply  words  with  a  view 
to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  procedure  vrith  the  acknow- 
ledged reserve  maintained  by  our  Lord  on  this  subject  would  be  to 
insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers;  nor  when  furnished  with 
certain  matter  of  fact  are  we  left  to  form  an  opinion  ftom  previous 
probabilities.  The  historian  informs  us  that  while  John  was  baptizing, 
amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  various  parts  of  Judea,  M 
men  were  musing  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not^*  and 
that  the  deputation  sent  from  the  sanhedrim  to  inquire  into  his  character 
were  disposed  to  infer,  from  his  introducing  a  new  religious  rite,  that  he 
pretended  himself  to-be  the  Messiah.  But  how  is  it  possible,  let  me 
ask,  that  such  a  question  should  arise  aoKong  the  people  on  the  hypothesis 
maintained  by  our  opponents !  or  how  could  it  enter  into  their  imagina- 
tion to  infer,  from  his  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  he  himself 
was,  or  that  he  pretended  to  be,  the  Messiah  ?  His  constant  and  daily 
practice  must  have  completely  precluded  such  a  suspicion. 

If  St  PauFs  citation  of  the  language  of  John,  in  the  nineteenth  i^ 
the  Acts,  be  correct,  what  he  said  to  the  people  was  this — **'  That  they 
should  believe  on  him  who  was  to  come."!  The  epithet  hfyx§§m»t,  k$ 
who  is  comings  it  is  generally  admitted,  was  the  usual  appeUation  applied 
to  the  Messiah  at  that  period,  which,  while  it  eZpresses  the  eeitainty 
and'  near  approach  of  the  event  of  his  coming,  intimates  not  less 
clearly  its  futuritjf.  At  the  time  when  the  son  of  Zechariah  eoteied 
on  his  ministry,  nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the  idea  eonv^ed 
by  that  phraseology--4he  Messiah  was  not  yet  manifest  to  Israd: 
John  was  sent  b^ore  him  to  annotmce  his  speedy  appearance ;  he  wis 
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as  yet  coming,  not  actually  come ;  on  which  account,  the  language 
which  the  forerunner  held  was  precise  and  appropriate ;  it  was  not  a 
demand  of  present  faith  in  any  known  individual,  but  wfis  limited  to  a 
future  faith  on  a  certain  personage  who  was  about  to  evince  his  title  to 
the  character  he  assumed  by  his  personal  appearance  and  miracles. 
He  said  to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  in  him  that  was  to  come. 
Could  the  same  person,  let  me  ask,  ax  the  same  moment,  be  described 
by  terms  expressive  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  tense,  at  once  as 
an  existing  individual,  a  person  historically  known,  and  as  one  that  was 
(o  come  %  In  a  word,  if  John  expressed  the  act  of  faith  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  future  tense,*  it  unquestionably  respected  a  future  act ; 
and  if  he  described  its  object  under  the  term  h  fyx*f*»^^  he  that  is  to 
come^  he  did  not  immerse  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  would  have  been 
a  palpable  contradiction. 

Again,  the  spiritual  import  of  Christian  baptism,  as  asserted  by  St. 
Paul,  transcends  incomparably  the  measure  of  religious  knowledge  pos- 
sessed during  the  ministry  of  John.     **  Know  ye  not,"  is  his  appeal  to 
Christians,  **  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptiaeed  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  death  ?    Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
iife."!     We  have  here  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  baptized  per- 
sons respecting  the  spiritual  signification  of  that  ordinance,  the  views 
which  it  embraced,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  thence  to  a  holy 
and  heavenly  life.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  baptised  into  his 
death  ?    Whatever  else  it  may  comprehend,  it  unqnestionablv  means 
the  being  baptized  into  a  belief  of  his  death.     But  at  the  time  tuat  John 
WHS  fulBlling  his  course,  this  belief  was  so  far  from  possessing  the 
Ininds  of  his  converts,  that  even  the  apostles^  were  not  only  ignorant  of 
that  event,  but  impatient  of  its  mention ;  and  with  respect  to  his  resur- 
rection, we  find  these  same  apostles  afler  the  transfiguration  inquiring 
among  themselYes,  ^'  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  could  mean  ;*'| 
while  from  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  at  large,  nothing  was  more 
abhorrent  than  the  death  and  crucifixion  of  their  Messiah.     While  they 
were  thus  unacquainted  with  the  principal  fact  it  is  designed  to  exhibit, 
how  could  they  possibly  comprehend  the  import  of  Christian  baptism  ? 
In  all  probability  they  regarded  the  consecrated  use  of  water  merely  as 
an  emblem  of  purification,  of  that  reformation  of  manners  to  which 
they  were  summoned ;  for  to  such  a  use  of  itthey^ad  long  been  accus- 
tomed ;  but  for  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  con- 
nected with  events  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  with  truths  which 
were  veiled  from  their  eyes,  they  were  utterly  unprepared.     It  is  im- 
possible to  evaHe  the  force  of  this  argument  by  distinguishing  between 
the  disciples  of  John  and  those  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
at  a  subsequent  period.     The  language  of  St.  Paul  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  distinction.    **  As  many  of  us^  says  he,  ^  as  were 
fraptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death;"  which  is 
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surely  equivalent  to  affirming  that  whoever  were  not  baptized  into  his 
death  were  not  baptized  into  Christ.     But  the  disciples  of  John  were 
not  baptized  into  (the  belief  of)  his  dealh.     Therefore  they  were  not 
>   baptized  hito  Christ. 

We  hive  already  remarked^  in  a  former  treatise,  that  as  the  ministry 
of  John  commenced  previously  to  that  of  the  Messiah,  which  succeeded 
his  baptism,  no  rite  celebrated  at  that  time  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
Christian  sacraments,  sinve  they  did  not  commence  with  the  Christian 
dispensation,  nor  issue  from  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  Head  of  the 
church.  The  sacraments  properly  Christian .  undoubtedly  belong  to 
th^  kingdom  of  God ;  a  phrase  which  is  constantly  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  state  of  things  which  is  placed  under  the  avowed 
administration  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  consequently  could  not  pre- 
cede his  personal  appearance.  But  during  his  residence  on  earth,  until 
his  resurrection,  this  kingdom  is  uniformly  represented  as  future, 
though  near  at  hand.  Even  alVer  John^s  imprisonment,  the  language 
which  he  held  respecting  that  object  is  the  same  : — *^  The  time  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel  ;"•  which  is  also  the  precise  intelligence  he  commanded  the 
seventy  disciples  to  proclaimt  a  little  before  his  decease.  He  was 
inaugurated  into  his  office  at  his  baptism,  till  which  period  he  remained 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  assuming  a 
legislative  character. 

An  attention  to  the  general  history  of  the  period  to  which  these  trans- 
actions refer  will  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  popularity  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  forerunner, 
and  the  general  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  of  the  three  thousand  who  were 
added  by  St.  Peter  to  the  church  on  one  day,  there  were  none  who  had 
been  previously  his  disciples :  this  incredible  supposition  is  reduced  to 
an  impossibility,  when  we  recollect  that  of  the  twelve  apostles  two  are 
actually  affirmed  by  an  evangelist  to  have  been  of  that  number.  But 
as-  it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  who  were  savingly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  afler  the  Pentecost  were  baptized  on  that 
occasion,  what  conclusion  can  be  more  inevitable,  than  that  the  rite  ad- 
ministered by  the  harbinger  of  our  Lord  was  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Christian  ordinance. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject:  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
furnish  us  with  a  decisive  instance  of  an  apostle^s  rebsqptizing  certain 
disciples  of  John  at  Ephesns ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  examine  that  incident  more  fully,  in  reply  to  the  evasions  of  the  author 
of  the  Plea^  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  barely  referring  to  iL 

Such  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  we  have  ventured  to  assert 
the  fundamental  disparity  between  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  Chris- 
tian institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Plea  for  Primitive  Communion  attempts  to  evade  these  arguments. 
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I.  He  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  assertion  that  John's  commission 
did  not  originate  in  tire  oommand  of  Christ,  or  that  he,  on  any  occasion, 
ascribes  his  mission  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  the  8on.  The 
autlior  of  Terms  of  Communion  is  charged  with  representing  ^*  John  as 
uniformly  doing  that  of  which  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  he  ever  did 
ut  all :  that  is,  ascribe  his  commission  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from 
Hit  Sonr* 

We  should  have  supposed  that  when  the  origin  of  a  certain  pro- 
ceeding is  constantly  assigned  to  one  agent,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of 
another,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  affirming  that  the  proceeding  in 
question  is  ascribed  to  him  who  is  mentioned,  in  distinction  from  him 
who  is  not.  But  let  the  Scripture  speak  for  Itself,  and  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  John  did,  or  did  not,  ascribe  his  commission  to  the 
Father,  in  distinction  from  any  other  person.  **  He  who  sent  me  to 
baptize,''  said  he,  '*  the  same  said  unto  me.  He  on  whom  thou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  on  him.  He  it  is  who  shall  baptize  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire."t  Here  the  personage  speaking  distin- 
guishes himself  from  the  Messiah,  as  clearly  as  words  can  distinguish 
him,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  third  person,  while  he  himself  is 
denoted  by  the  first ;  and  iso  uniform  is  the  language  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  that  not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found  in  which  the  mission  of 
John  is  ascribed  to  any  other  person  than  the  Father. 

But  to  ascribe  any  operation  whatever  to  the  Father  in  distinction 
from  the  Son,  this  writer  contends,  is  inconsisteni  with  the  belief  of  the 
ineffable  union  which  subsists  between  those  divine  personages.|  **  Will 
those,"  he  asks,  ^  who  believe  the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  be  disposed  to  conclude  from  this  text  that  John  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  Father,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son  ?"  To  which  I 
reply,  that  believing  firmly  as  himself  that  there  is  such  a  union  subsist- 
ing between  the  personages  in  the  blessed  Godhead  as  constitutes  them 
one  living  and  true  God,instead  of  inferring  from  thence  the  impropriety 
of  distinguishing  their  operations,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
chief  advantage  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  that  it 
facilitates  our  conception  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  in  which  each  of 
these  glorious  persons  \9  represented  as  assuming  distinct  though  har- 
monious offices  and  functions ;  the  Father  originating,  so  to  speak,  the 
8on  executing,  and  the  Spirit  applying  the  several  parts  of  that  stupen- 
flous  scheme.  The  Father,  accordingly,  is  uniformly  asserted  to  have 
p«nt  the  Son,  the  Son  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  the 
Spirit  to  be  imparted  by  both,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  elect  people 
of  God.  If  we  suffer  ourselves, to  lose  sight  of  such  an  application  of 
the  doctrine,  it  subsides  into  barren  and  useless  Speculation.  And  are 
we  to  be  told  that  such  is  the  ineffable  union  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  the  distinct  exercise  of  these  functions  is  an  impossibility? 
We  should  have  supposed  that  the  act  of  sending^  at  least,  might  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  the  Son ;  unless,  per- 
haps, this  author,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  subtlety,  has  discovered  a  method 
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by  which  a  person  may  send  himself.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  bewilder 
the  plain  reader  by  unmeaning  obstructiens,  it  will  remain  a  palpable 
fact  that  John's  commission  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  to  him  alone ; 
and  that  having  originated  before  our  Saviour  assumed  the  legislative 
function,  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian  insti- 
tute. In  addition  to  which  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  to  insist  upon 
deriving  John's  mission  from  our  Lord  is  to  implicate  him  in  the  charge 
of  employing  a  collusive  mode  of  reasoning.  In  reproving  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  he  observes  that  '*he  did  not  bear  witness  of  himself;"  for 
had  he  done  so,  *^his  witness  had  not  been  trae:''  in  other  words,  not 
entitled  to  credit.  But  he  adds,  ^  there  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
of  me,  and  I  know  that  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Ye  sent 
onto  John,  and  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth."*  But  if  the  person  to 
whose  testimony  he  appeals  in  proof  of  his  mission  was  sent  by  himself 
where  is  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  or  what  difference  in  point  of  credi- 
bility is  there  between  his  bearing  witness  of  himself,  and  his  prompting 
another  to  do  it  for  him  ! 

II.  The  author  of  the  Plea  next  endeavours  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  qualifications  demanded  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  with  those 
which  were  demanded  by  his  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  After 
objecting  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  on  that  article,  without  at- 
tempting  to  point  out  in  what  its  incorrectness  consists,  he  proceeds  to 
remark,  that,  allowing  it  to  be  unexceptionably  just,  it  will  prove  that 
the  requisitions  which  were  supposed  to  be  different  coalesce  into  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  reason  he  adduces  ilthe  following:  ^As 
both  John  and  the  apostles  are  described  as  demanding  faith,  so  that 
faith  is  to  have  the  same  object,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  same 
facts  in  relation  to  that  object,  only  some  of  these  facts  John's  disciples 
were  to  view  as  approaching ;  while  the  faith  of  those  baptized  by  the 
apostles  embraced  them  as  having  actually  occurred ;  for  the  great 
events  respecting  the  Messiah  as  boldly  appealed  to  faith,  when  only 
occupying  the  prophetic  page,  as  they  do  now  they  are  become  interest 
ing  details  in  the  evangelical  history."! 

It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  in  every 
period,  and  under  every  economy,  the  sole  object  of  saving  faith.;  but 
to  infer  from  hence  that  the  profession  which  John  demanded  5vas  an 
appendage  of  the  dispensation  introduced  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
would  equally  demonstrate  the  Levitical  ceremonies  to  belong  to  it,  and 
would  thus  carry  back  the  Christian  dispensation  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  next  assertion,  'Uhat  the  belief  of  the  same  facts  was  required  in 
the  former  instance  as  in  the  latter,"  is  palpably  absurd,  as  well  as  the 
reason  as9igned,  which  is,  that  they  were  foretold  by  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, Knd  **  that  prophecy  as  boldly  appealed  to  faith  as  the  narrative 
of  the  evangelist."  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  if  there  is  any  force 
in  this  argument,  it  will  prove  that  whatever  was  predicted  of  the  Mes- 
siah must  have  been  distinctly  understood  and  firmly  embraced  by  the 
disciples  of  the  forerunner,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  reception 
of  baptism;  since  whatever  was  thus  predicted  was  unquestionably 
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presented  as  the  object  of  faith ;  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  t icarious 
sufTerings,  his  resurrection,  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  his 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  and  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  gospel  among 
the  gentiles,  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  particulars,  were  attested 
by  the  prophets.  But  will  this  author  contend  that  all  these  circum- 
stances were  understood  by  John's  converts,  at  a  time  when  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  our  Lord  were  intoxicated  with  the  hopes  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  totally  unapprized  of  their  Master's  death  ?  Or  will  he 
condescend  to  inform  us  on  what  principle  so  much  more  was  requisite 
to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John  than  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  ?  Had  it 
been  a  question  of  duty,  instead  of  an  inquiry  into  matter  of  fact,  no 
difficulty  would  have  been  felt  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
which  the  apostles  received  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  in  not  opening 
their  minds  more  freely  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  cloud 
of  carnal  prejudices  undoubtedly  eclipsed  a  considerable  portion'  of 
revealed  truth ;  though,  with  the  best  dispositions,  much  must  have 
remained  obscure  till  the  ancient  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Previous 
to  that  period,  if  we  listen  to  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  the  author 
of  the  Plea^  neither  the  prophets  understood*  their  own  predictions  nor 
the  apostles  their  true  interpretation.  To  apply  revelation  in  its  utmost 
extent,  without  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  inevitable  involutions  of 
prophecy,  as  a  criterion  of  the  portion  of  knowledge  actually  possessed 
by  the  successive  generations  of  the  faithful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  this  writer.  We  possess  in  the  Apocalypse  a  series  of 
prophecies  extending  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  confessedly  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  what  opinion  should 
we  entertain  of  the  sagacity  of  him  who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their 
accomplishment,  should  contend  that  we  of  this  age  must  necessarily 
have  been  apprized  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  the  subject  of  prophecy?  Such  a  reasoner  will 
be  the  properest  person  to  write  a  sequel  to  the  Plea  for  Primitim 
Communioiu 

The  author  has  been  betrayed  into  these  absurdities  by  confounding 
together  two  things  totally  distinct — ^a  sincere  belief  in  the  truth  of  in- 
spiration, with  an  explicit  knowledge  of  its.  contents.  The  prophets 
were  invested  with  credentials  which  entitled  them  to  the  profound  sub- 
mission of  mankind ;  but  to  receive  theirpredictions  as  the  word  of  God 
is  one  thing,  and  so  to  penetrate  their  scope  And  intention  as  to  be  in 
possession  of  precisely  the  same  facts,  and  acquainted  with  the  same 
truths  with  those  who  lived  to  witness  their  accomplishment,  is  another. 
All  good  men  equally  possessing  the  former  had  the  same  spirit  of 
faith ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  situation  of  the  hearers  of 
the  prophets  under  the  law,  and  of  the  apostolic  converts  under  the 
gospel,  was  most  dissimilar.  It  is  certain,  from  the  eulogiums  bestowed 
upon  John,  that  his  attainments  in  religious  knowledge,  surpassed  the 
highest  of  those  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  we  are  informed  from  the  same 
authority  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 
But  in  what  is  this  superiority,  so  universally  ascribed  to  Christians,  to 
he  placed,  except  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  attested  after  the 
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day  of  Pentecost,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  with  which  ihtf 
are  inseparably  allied  t  These  however  form  the  very  core  and  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolical  testimony,  the  unshaken  profession  of  which  waa 
the  indispensable  condition  of  baptism ;  and  among  the  foremost  and 
most  fundamental  of  these  are  the  vicarious  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  which  we  are  compelled  by  their  own  testimony  to  believe 
were  most  remote  from  the  previous  expectation  and  belief  of  the  apos- 
tles. Christian  baptism  is  the  *^  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  requisitions  of  John  with 
those  of  the  apostles,  this  writer  has  attempted  to  exhibit  them  in  oppo- 
site columns.  These  columns,  however,  are  not  very  majestic,  nor  very 
uniform,  including  only  three  passages  on  one  side  and  four  on  the 
other.  Two  remarks  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  a  device  which  is  addressed  to  the  eyes  rather  than  to  the  under- 
standing. The  first  is,  that  the  explicit  testimony  which  the  harbinger 
bore  to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  after  his  baptism,  is  adduced  without 
the  slFghtest  advertence  to  the  distinction  of  times,  as  a  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  first  announced  hi^  commission ;  but  as  his  know- 
ledge of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  we  learn  from  his  own  declaration, 
was  subsequent  to  that  event,  his  language  must  necessarily  have  been 
modified  by  that  circumstance.  The  second  is,  that  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  disciples  comprehended  the  true  import  of 
his  instructions,  or  that  they  interpreted  them  aright,  than  that  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  our  Lord  understood  similar  declaratioDs  of  their 
Master ;  from  whom,  we  are  infallibly  certain,  the  sublimest  part  of  his 
teaching  was  hid,  until  it  was  elucidated  by  events.  And  what  but  a 
blind  attachment  to  hypothesis  can  obviate  the  suspicion  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  were  in  the  same  predicament,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  affirm,  either  that  they  were  the  apter  scholars,  or  had  tlie  more 
skilful  master  ?  As  this  writer  lately  applied  ^e  ample  volume  of 
prophecy  as  a  criterion  to  ascertain  the  minimum,  or  lowest  measure  ol 
knowledge  requisite  to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John,  so  he  now,  with 
equal  propriety,  puts  together  all  the  scattered  saying?  of  that  great 
prophet,  for  the  same  purpose.  If  this  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  the 
forerunner,  it  can  with  no  consistency  be  withheld  in  the  instance  of  our 
Jjonl ;  and  by  measuring  the  actual  attainments  of  the  apostles  by  the 
extent  of  his  instructions,  we  shall  find  them  little  less  enlightened  and 
intelligent  after  his  resurrection  than  they  were  befcN'e  that  event.  The 
fact,  however,  is  far  otherwise. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  true  method  of  ascer- 
taining (as  far  as  it  is  practicable)  the  essential  qualifications  of  John^s 
candidates  is,  not  so  much  to  consult  detached  sentences  recorded  of 
his  ministry  as  the  actual  state  of  religious  knowledge  at  that  period, 
the  known  attainments  of  the  apostles,  and,  above  all,  the  language  he 
is  affirmed  to  have  uttered  at  the  moment  he  was  celebrating  his  pe- 
culiar t'UGm 

Whatever  ideas  he  himself  might  affix  to  *he  terms  *'  Lamb  of  God^ 

♦  i  Peler  Ui.  M. 
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and  "  Son  of  God,**  which  it  may  not  be  easy  exactly  to  determinef 
wo  may  be  certain  that  his  followers  did  not  comprehend  their  true 
import,  becaus/B  the  apostles  themselves  were  long  after  ignorant  of  the 
principal  fact,  or  doctrine,  denoted  by  the  first  of  these  appellations ; 
and,  therefore,  to  introduce  these  passages  as  this  writer  has  done,  with 
a  design  to  insinuate  that  they  conveyed  to  the  mind  precisely  the  same 
impression  as  at  present,  is  to  presume  too  much  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  reader.  He  should  have  been  aware,  that  few  are  bo  bereft  of 
tlie  power  of  recollection  as  to  be  incapable  of  detecting  such  flimsy 
sophistry. 

Aware  that  confidence  is  contagious,  he  uniformly  abounds  in  that 
quality  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  proofs.  Of  this  the 
following  passage  exhibits  an  egregious  example : — After  surveying  his 
columns  with  a  complacency  not  unlike  the  restorer  of  Babylon,  he 
triumphantly  exclaims,  ^  Even  prejudice  itself  might  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that  so  far  from  any  material  variation  between  John  and 
the  apostles,  in  introducing  their  respective  candidates  to  baptism,  they 
made  a  near  approach  to  a  syllabic  agreement."* 

To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  point  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  hereafter, — did  John  require  of  his  candidates 
a  profession  of  their  belief  in  Christts  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen* 
sion  ?  If  he  did,  he  was  a  superior  teacher  to  his  Master,  and  his 
disciples  greater  proficients  than  the  apostles;  a  proposition  which, 
however  "  boldly  it  may  appeal  to  our  faith,"  it  is  hard  to  digest.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  a  belief  of  these  facts  was  not 
required  by  John  as  the  condition  of  baptism,  while  it  unquestionably 
was  of  the  apostolic  converts,  what  becomes  of  his  syllabic  agreement! 
and  what  temerity,  not  to  say  impiety,  to  represent  these  stupendous 
events,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  which  involve  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  the  incessant  theme  of  the  apostolic  min- 
istry, the  basis  of  hope,  the  pillar,  not  the  miserable  columns  of  a  page, 
but  the  column  which  props  and  supports  a  sinking  universe,  an  affair 
of  syllables,  so  that  whether  they  are  omitted  or  included,  there  exists 
a  syllabic  agreement ! 

iu9$ly  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  au- 
thor cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  .subject 
without  bestowing  a  word  more  on  the  fallacious  uutdiutn  of  proof  em* 
ployed  in  this  instance  by  the  writer  of  the  Plea.  Prophecy,  he 
informs  us,  as  ^  boldly  appealed  to  faith"  as  history ;  from  which  the 
-only  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  disciple  of  revelation  is  as  much 
under  obligation  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  prophets  as  to  the  evange- 
lists. His  inference,  however,  is,  that  the  precise  pleasure  of  informa- 
tion yielded  by  the  historian  must  of  necessity  be  possessed  by  the 
student  of  prophecy ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  absurd  and  untenable. 
To  reason  in  this  manner  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  forget  the  prodigious 
disparity  in  point  of  perspicuity  between  the  respective  sources  of 
information ;  iind,  secondly,  in  opposition  to  the  decisive  and  repeated 

*  Flea  ft»r  PrimitiTe  Oomnranlon,  p.  94. 
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testimonies  of  inspiration,  to  presume  that  good  men  hare  nnifomilf 
exerted  the  ardour,  impartiality,  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  to 
winch  it  is  justly  eiuitled.  Besides,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  pro- 
phetic page  **  as  boldly  appeals  to  faith  as  the  details  of  evangelical 
history,'^  an  amSignity  lurks  in  the  word  appeal,  as  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  sophistry  as  it  is  unfayourable  to  the  enunciation  of  inith. 
It  may  either  mean  that  it  demands  the  same  credit  with  historical  de- 
tails, or  that  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  believe  the  same  facts  and  to 
penetrate  the  same  mysteries.  In  the  former  sense  the  assertion  is 
true,  but  foreign  to  the  purpose ;  in  the  latter  it  is  palpably  false ;  al 
once  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  things  as  well  sis  to  the  plainest  fact. 
Many  of  the  most  important  predictions  were  involved  in  a  toui  ob- 
scurity ;  others  were  designed  to  excite  a  vague  but  elevated  expecta- 
tion, without  ascertaining  the  features  of  a  future  event ;  none  were 
designed  to  make  that  clear  and  determinate  impression  upon  the  spirit 
which  is  effected  b}*  their  accomplishment  From  the  necessary  ob- 
scurity of  prophecy,  combined  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
obstruct  its  operation,  it  is  impossible,  in  any  case,  by  appealing  to  s 
prediction  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  entertained  even  by  good  men 
antecedently  to  its  fulfilmenL  The  only  clew  to  conduct  us  in  this« 
inquiry  is  derived  from  the  assertions  of  the  evangelists,  which  as  clearly 
confute  the  vain  surmises  and  conjectures  of  this  writer  as  if  they  had 
been  recorded  for  that  purpose. 

The  wordy<fi/A  to  the  illiterate  reader  is  almost  sure  to  suggest  all 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  with  which  the  gospel  has  made  him  familiar; 
and  when  we  attempt  to  limit  its  objects  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  the 
actual  state  ^of  religious  knowledge  before  tlie  commg  of  Christ,  he 
feels  himself  confounded  and  amazed.  His  exclusive  acquaintance  witk 
the  present  disqualifies  him  for  transporting  himself  into  past  ages,  and 
conceiving  the  ideas  and  sentiments  prev^ent  in  a  situation  so  dissimilar. 
To  do  justice  to  the  author  of  the  PUa^  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
has  shown  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  availing  himself  of  this  prejudice. 

What  were  the  precise  views  entertained  by  the  true  Israel  of  the 
offices  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  work  of  redemption  previously  to  the 
Christian  era,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate  questions  of  the- 
ology. Without  attempting  its  solution,  the  writer  of  these  lines  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  Jewish  belief  was  probably  much  more 
defective,  and  differed  much  further  from  the  Christian,  than  has  usually 
been  suspected.  The  ignorance  of  the  apostles  till  aAer  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  fundamental  fact,  a  datum,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  regulate  our  estimate  of  every  preceding  degree 
of  information.  For  when  we  recollect  the  long  suspension  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  in  the  Jewish  church,  the  wilhdrawment  of  the  IJrim  and 
Thummim,  the  extinction,  in  its  sensible  effects  at  least,  of  the  theoc- 
racy, the  intermixture  of  Jews  and  gentiles,  insepanible  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pagan  government,  the  influence  of  oriental  philosophy, 
the  division  of  the  people  into  sects,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  manners  orevalent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  nativity,  ii 
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will  probably  appear  to  have  been  the  darkest  period  the  church  had 
experienced,  resembling  that  portion  of  the  natural  day  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  dawn,  when  the  nocturnal  light  is  extinguished  and 
the  reflection  of  a  brigliter  luminary  not  commenced. 

But  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  these  circumstances  (and  prob* 
ably  much  is  due),  there  is  still  reason  to  suspect  that  the  average 
degree  of  knowledge  which  divines  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  Jewish  believers  has  been  overrated.  From  the  typical  institution 
of  ptacular  sacrifices,  pointing  to  the  great  prapUitUi&n,  it  has  been 
confidently  concluded,  that  in  them  believers  distinctly  recognised  the 
mystery  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  supposing  such  to' 
have  been  the  fact,  how  shall  we  account  for  that  doctrine  occupying 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  prophecies;  or  for  its  so  com- 
pletely vanishing  from  the  national  creed,  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
afterward  became  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  not  less  than  foolish- 
ness to  the  gentiles  ?  A  doctrine  so  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  peni- 
tent devotion,  involving  the  primary  basis  of  hope,  had  k  once  been 
embraced,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  inculcated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  faithful  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  instead  of  being  suflered  to  fall  into  such  oblivion  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared. 
While  Christianity  subsists,  we  entertain  no  apprehension  of  this  great 
doctrine  falling  into  neglect ;  its  intrinsic  evidence  and  importance  will 
perpetuate  it,  unquestionably,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  systems  and 
opinions ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  its  clear  enunciation  to  the  Jewish 
church  must  have  been  productive  of  similar  effects. 

If  we  read  the  ancient  prophecies  with  attention,  we  shall  perceive, 
that  the  atonement  made  by  the  Saviour  is  scarcely  exhibited  m  a 
single  passage,  except  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  ^  prophet 
spoke  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  :**  we  shall  perceive  that  in 
the  practical  and  devotional  books,  such  as  the  Psalms,  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  favour  to  the  righteous,  are  expressly 
and  repeatedly  propounded,  though  with  respect  to  the  medium  of  ac- 
ceptance a  profound  silence  is  maintained.  But  how  this  is  con- 
Bistent  with  the  supposed  knowledge  of  that  medium  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  The  habitual  reserve  on  this  subject  maintained  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  compared  to  its  constant  inculcation  in 
the  New,  forms  the  grand  distinction  between  these  respective  portions 
of  revelation ;  clearly  evincing  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  assertion, 
that  the  ^  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  made  manifest"  while  the  ancient 
sanctuary  subsisted. 

It  will  perhaps  be  replied,  Are  we  then  to  renounce  the  notion  of 
the  typical  nature  of  sacrificial  rites,  and^ in  contradiction  to  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  assert  that  they  bore  no  reference  to 
the  great  propitiation?  Nothing  is  more  foreign  from  the  purpose 
of  these  remarks. 

That  the  ceremonial  law  was  a  prefiguration  of  good  things  to  come, 
md  owed  its  validity  and  efficacy  entirely  to  the  analogy  which  it  bore 
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to  the  true  sacrifice j  is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  controrersy.  Afl 
tliat  is  eontended  for  is,  that  the  reference  which  it  bore  was  not  undeb- 
stood  during  the  subsistence  of  that  economy  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  so  much 
as  a  sort  of  temporary  substitute  for  that  discovery ;  and  that  it  was  a 
system  of  ciphers  or  symbols,  the  true  interpretation  of  which  was 
reserved  to  a  future  period.  It  is  no  more  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  type  that  its  import  be  understood  before  it  is  verified,  than  it  is 
essential  to  prophecy  tliat  its  just  interpretation  be  comprehended 
before  it  is  fulfilled.  If  we  consider  the  benefit  derived  to  the  ancient 
church  from  prophecy  in  its  strictest  sense,  we  shall  find  it  consisted, 
not  in  making  men  prophets,  or  enabling  them  to  foretei  future  events, 
but  rather  in  maintaining  high  and  consolatory  views  of  the  providence 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  firm  but  humble  assur- 
ance of  his  gracious  interposition  in  their  concerns. 

A  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah*s  advent,  as  of  some '  glorious 
and  Divine  personage,  who  would  bestow  the  highest  spiritnal  and  tem- 
poral felicity,  without  descending  to  details,  or  foreseeing  the  precist 
method  hy  which  his  interposition  was  to  become  efiTectual,  appears  to 
have  nearly  bounded  the  views  of  such  as  '*  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.**  Thus  vague  and  general,  at  least,  were  the  expectations 
of  the  faithful  at  the  time  of  his  appearance :  to  suppose  they  were 
ever  materially  difierent  is  a  gratuitous  supposition,  totally  devoid  of 
proof. 

In  discussing  this  point,  it  is  expedient  to  nlistinguish  between  the 
fact  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  aspect  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  considered  as  a  transaction^  is  towards  God ;  considered  as  a 
doctrine,  towards  man.  Viewed  in  the  former  light  its  operation  is 
essential,  unchangeable,  eternal — ''  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  Considered  in  the  latter,  its  operation  is 
moral,  and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  varieties  incident  to  human  na- 
ture. The  Cross,  considered  as  the  meritorious  basis  of  acceptance, 
the  only  real  satisfaction  for  sin,  is  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
purposes  of  mercy  to  fallen  man  have  continued  to  revolve :  fixed  and 
determined  in  the  counsel  of  God,  it  operated  as  the  grand  coosideratioa 
in  the  Divine  mind,  on  which  salvation  was  awarded  to  penitent  be- 
lievers in  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  latest  boundaries  of  time.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  this 
great  transaction  could  admit  of  no  substitute.  But  that  discovery  of 
it  which  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  though  highly  im- 
portant, is  not  of  equal  necessity.  Its  moral  impression,  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  mind,  were  capable  of  being  secured  by  the  institution 
of  sacrifice,  though  in  an  inferior  degree ;  while  the  offender,  by  con- 
fessing his  sins  over  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  he  afterward  slew, 
distinctly  recognised  his  guilt,  his  just  exposure  to  destrucuon,  and  his 
exclusive  reliance  on  Divihe  mercy. 

By  such  elements  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humble  submission, 
accompanied  with  a  general  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  devout  worship- 
pers were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  the 
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gospel ;  aod  thus  *'  the  law  became  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to 
Christ." 

When  Sl  Paul  asserts  that  the  same  law  was  a  shadow  of  *'  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  tlie  very  image  of  those  things,"  he  clearly 
intimates  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  economies,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  did  not  afford  that  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  pardon  and 
reconcilement  wh^ch  constitutes  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  gospel. 
But  if  the  Levitical  sacrifices  instructed  the  pious  Jew  in  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  as  it  is  now  exhibited,  they  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  substance,  and  the  law  could  with  no  propriety  be  styled 
a  schooli^aster  intended  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  who  had  already  arrived 
thither. 

The  passage  to  which  we  have  already  adverted^  which  affirms  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  made  manifest  during  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  first  tabernacle,  merits  attentive  consideration.  From 
this  and  other  similar  passages,  many  of  the  fathers  were  led  to  infer 
that  the  souls  of  departed  saints  were  not  immediately  received  at  death 
into  the  beatific  visicm,  but  waited  for  iheir  future  crowns  till  the  general 
resurrection,  while  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  accompany  oui 
Saviour  at  his  ascension,  as  trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  last  enemy. 
As  this  is  a  notion  which  it  is  probable  few  at  present  will  be  disposed 
to  embrace,  so  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  interpreting  the  words  in 
too  absolute  a  sense,  and  of  transferring  to  the  objects  themselves  what 
may  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  conception  entertained  of 
those  objects.  Chrysostom  paraphrases  the  text  by  remarking  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest,  or  into  heaven,  was  (u^rot)  inaccessible :  St.  Paul 
merely  affirms  that  it  was  not  made  manifest.  Distinct  from  these  two 
interpretations  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  third :  the  words  must 
either  intend  that  the  way  itself  was  not  opened,  or  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  not  communicated,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  reserved  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  future  day. 

If  the  justice  of  these  observations  be  admitted,  the  situation  of  Jewish 
believers  will  appear  hideed  to  have  been  far  removed  firom  that  of 
Christians,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  will  derive  a  prodigious  accession 
of  splendour  from  the  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
*'  shut  up,"  to  use  the  language  of  inspiration,  unto  the  faith  to  be  revealed, 
that  their  state  was  comparatively  gloomy,  though  not  hopeless;. and 
that  they  were  upheld  by  general  assurances  of  Divine  mercy,  con- 
firmed by  the  acceptance  of  their  offerings ;  while  they  possessed  no 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  displayedr 
or  by  what  expedient  its  exercise  could  be  rendered  ponsistent  with  the 
immutable  holiness  and  justice  of  Uie  Divine  nature. 

**  Itant  obMuii  wla  sob  iioet«  per  nmbrai.* 

Led  by  a  way  .that  they  knew  not,  the  obscurity  with  which  they  were 
imrrounded  must  often  have  dismayed  them ;  while  the  perturbation 
«f  coDScieaoe»  on  every  recurrence  of  guilt,  would  clothe  the  last  enem> 
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with  new  terrors,  and  deepen  the  shades  which  invest  the  sepalehre. 
Hence  arose  that  language  of  despondency  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  David, 
and  others,  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  together  with  the  gloomy 
pictures  which  they  frequently  draw  of  the  regions  beyond  the  grave, 
natural  to  such  as  were  **  all  their  life,  through  fear  of  death,  subject  to 
bondage.**  Exposed  to  danger  from  which  they  knew  no  de^ite  mode 
of  escape,  and  placed  on  the  confines  of  an  eternity  feebly  and  faintly 
illuminated,  they  had  no  other  resource  besides  an  impUcU  confidence 
in  mysterious  mercy. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  imperfection  of  their  views,  inasmuch 
as  they  eardudly  embraced  the  promises  of  God  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  were  then  propounded,  and  cherished  the  expectation  of  a 
great  Deliverer  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  they  possessed  the  spirit 
of  faith.  Genuine  faidi  considered  as  a  principle  is  characterized,  not 
80  much  by  the  particular  truths  which  it  embraces,  as  by  its  origin,  its 
nature,  and  its  effects.  When  St.  Paul  describes  the  faith  by  which  the 
elders  obtained  a  good  report,  he  refers  not  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  specifies  the  persuasion  that  the  worlds  were  made  or  created 
by  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  formed 
out  of  pre-existent  matter,  which  universally  prevailed  in  pagan  philoso- 
phy. He  also  enumerates  among  its  legitimate  objects  the  belief  ^  that 
God  is,  and  tiiat  he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek  him  ;** 
and  whoever  examines  with  attention  the  varions  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  the  operation  of  that  principle  nnist  be  convinced  that  the 
idea  of  a  vicarious  propitiation  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  its  nature, 
however  necessary  to  salvation  it  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
clear  revelation  of  that  doctrine. 

Here  then,  in  all  probability,  consists  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  goepel, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  economy  of  Moses,  that  it  deciphers  the 
figures  of  the  law,  accomplishes  and  absorbs  every  purpose  of  its 
sacrifices,  and  dispels  the  obscurity  which  concealed  eternal  realities, 
by  placing  in  a  refulgent  light  that  great  mystery,  hid  from  ages  and 
generations,  **  by  which  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
who  belie veth  in  Jesus.**  Thus  the  rigour  and  reserve  which,  under 
the  ancient  economy,  generated  a  spirit  of  bondage,  is  exchanged  for 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  But  it  is  time  to  retuni  from 
this  digression,  which,  though  ndt  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  has 
diverted  the  author's  attention  longer  than  he  intended  from  the  writer 
of  the  Plea. 

III.  In  my  former  treatise,  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
baptism  of  John  was  urged  in  proof  of  its  being  distinct  from  the 
Christian  ordinance ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  total  absence  of  Scriptural 
evidence,  my  opponent  contends  that  he  not  only  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  also  in  that  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Snj^MMing  snch  to  have 
been  the  fact,  upon  what  principle  can  we  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
■acred  writer  on  so  important  a  particular!  for  that  it  was  important, 
and  would  have  contributed  more  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  mission  tiian  all  the  circumstances  combined  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  record,  will  scarcely  be  denied.    What  similar  example 
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occurs  in  the  whole  series  of  Scripture  history,  of  a  i];iinQte  and  detailed 
account  of  a  religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  mention  of  its  most  es- 
sential feature  is  suppressed ;  or  who  will  believe,  that  while  the  minutest 
pariiciilars  respecting  John  were  deemed  woriliy  of  being  recorded,  one 
so  remariiable  and  unprecedented  as  that  of  his  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  the  'Crinity  was  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  T  a  circumstance  of  much 
greater  moment  surely  than  his  subsisting  on  locusts,  or  his  being  clothed 
with  a  girdle.  But  besides  the  silence  of  Scripture,  which  might  of  itself 
be  deemed  sufficiently  decisive,  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding 
with  the  known  reserve  our  Ix>rd  uniformly  maintained  respecting  his 
messiahship,  and  his  repeated  charges  to  his  disciples  not  to  publish 
that  fact,  demonstrate  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  suffering  himself 
to  become  the  avowed  object  of  a  religious  rite.  The  employment 
of  his.name  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  obvious,  was  equivalent  to  a  public 
declaration  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  and  must  have  defeated  his  known . 
intention.  In  the  publication  On  Terms  of  Communion^  this  argument 
was  repeatedly  insisted  on,  and  pursued  to  such  an  extent  of  illustration, 
that  we  should  have  supposed  it  impossible  it  could  either  be  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  What  is  the  reply  of  the  autlior  of  the  Plea 
to  this  argument!  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  con- 
troversy :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  though  our  I>ord 
frequently  enjoined  secrecy  as  to  the  dignity  of  his  divine  character 
and  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  he  manifested  any  delicacy  as  to  his  name.*  lie  aflerward 
proceeds  to  tell  us  with  great  gravity,  that  his  name  Jesus  was  as  well 
known  as  that  of  Peter  and  John,  and  that  he^was  addressed  under  that 
name  equally  by  friends,  enemies,  and  strangers.  My  reluctance  to 
inflame  this  controversy  with  the  language  of  exacerbation  reduces  me 
on  this  occasion  to  a  perplexity  how  to  express  myself.  Is  it  possible, 
let  me  ask,  he  could  so  far  mistake  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  reason- 
ing, as  to  confound  the  use  of  the  term  Jesus,  as  the  proper  name  by 
which  he  was  addressed  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  with  the. 
employment  of  it  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  holy 
sacrament  ?  Or  will  he  contend  that  to  call  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  by  any  other  appellation  whatever,  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  baptize  in  his  name  ?  He  who  is  capable  of  confounding 
things  so  essentially  distinct  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning :  and  if 
he  cud  not  confound  them,  but  wished  to  put  the  change  upon  his  readers, 
from  a  despair  of  being  able  to  answer  the  argument,  he  has  evinced  a 
want  of  candour  and  good  faith  that  merits  the  severest  animadversion 
Had  his  publication  been  a  tissue  of  nonsense  and  stupidity  throughout, 
we  should  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  the  former  supposition ;  but 
when  we  reflect  on  the  shrewdness  which  it  occasionally  displays, 
joined  to  his  care  not  to  glapce  in  the  slightest  manner  to  the  true  hinge 
of  the  controversy,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  latter.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  another  person  could  have  been  found  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  but  would  have  instantly  perceived  that  i* 
was  not  the  author's  intention  to  insinuate  a  reluctance  in  our  Lord  to 
divulge  his  name,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Messiah ;  and  that  it 

*  Plea  fbr  PrimlttTe  Oommnnkm,  p.  87. 
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was  the  inseparable  connexion  of  that  fact  with  the  practice  of  baptizing 
in  his  name  which  was  the  ground  of  my  objection.  As  he  has  not 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  attempt  to  re-enforce  it. 

IV.  The  different  effects  which  accompanied  baptism  when  perfonned 
by  the  apostles  and  by  John  were  urged  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
two  baptisms  were  essentially  distinct,  and  characteristic  of  separate 
economies.  To  such  a  distinction  our  attention  is  invited  by  the  fore- 
runner, who  affirmed  himself  to  baptize  in  water  only,  but  that  **  He  that 
came  after  him  should  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire.**  To  this 
the  author  of  the  PUa  replies  by  remarking  '*  that  the  argument  proceeds 
on  incorrect  data :  it  appears  to  assume  that  water  baptism  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same ;  or  that  the  latter  invariably 
followed  the  former.  It  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
incident,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  zealous  effort  to  separate  between  what 
is  substantially  the  same,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  identify  what 
is  essentially  different."* 

After  describing  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a9  an  effect  which 
ordinarily  accompanied  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  will  be 
deemed  much  more  remarkable  that  the  author  should  be  accused  of 
confounding  them,  or  that  he  should  be  affirmed  to  have  identified  two 
things  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  usually  accompanied 
the  administration  of  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age,  while  no  such  com- 
munication was  annexed  to  the  ceremony  of  John^  the  author*s  position 
is  correct.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  record  the  history  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
gospel.  We  there  perceive  that  St.  Peter  held  out  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  people,  as  a  principal  inducement  to  submit  to  the  baptismal 
sacrament ;  and  that  when  St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus 
who,  though  baptized,  had  not  heard  of  those  supernatural  endowments, 
he  expressed  his  surprise,  saying,  *•  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  V* 
a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reception 
of  miraculous  gifts  was  the  stated  appendage  to  that  ordinance. 

The  only  inquiry  which  can  possibly  arise  on  this  subject  is,  whether 
John,  in  foretelling  that  the  Messiah  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
intended  to  alhide  lo  the  sacramental  water,  or  whether  his  attention 
was  directed  solely  to  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  without  reference  to 
the  external  rite.  This  question,  however,  admhs  of  easy  decision,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  corporeal  rile  was  the  usual  preparative  for  the 
reception  of  spiritual  gifts,  that  tiiey  were  announced  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  act  of  baptizing,  and  that,  though  the  ancient  prophets 
almost  universally  foretold  the  abundant  effusion  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces,  which  succeeded  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  none  before  John 
made  use  of  a  figure  which,  viewed  apart  from  the  visible  action  with 
which  it  was  associated,  would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible.  His 
suppression  of  the  mention  of  water  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
gepius  of  oriental  speech,  which,  in  the  exhibition  of  a  complex  objecti 
is  wont  to  represent  it  only  by  its  boldest  and  most  impressive  feature 
*  Flea  for  PrimiilTe  Commniikm,  p.  I8.* 
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It  18  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  this  reasoning  to  assert  that  the 
eotnmunicalion  of  miraculous  gifts  invariably  accompanied  baptism :  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  language  of  John,  as  well  as  to  sus- 
ttin  the  inference  deduced  irom  it,  that  such  was  the  stated  or^ler.  The 
instance  of  the  Samaritans  recorded  in  the.  eighth  of  the  Acts  is  urged 
as  an  exception ;  but  when  attentively  examined,  it  is  none.  We  are 
informed,  indeed;  that  tliough  they  were  already  baptized,  *^the  Holy 
Ghost  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them ;".  not,  however^  because  the  gift  of 
tlie  Spirit  did  not  usually  accompany  the  administration  of  that  rite,  but 
because  the  apostles,  to  whom  alone  the  power  of  conferring  it  belonged, 
were  not  present.  The  base  ^f  the  apostles  themselves,  and  of  Cor^ 
nelius,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  considered  as  exceptions.  In  the  former 
instance  the  outward  ceremony  was  superseded,  as  we  a^^rehend,  partly 
by  the  previous  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  partly  by  their  having  been 
converted  to  ChnsUanity  before  the  institution  of  that  rite.  In^the  latter* 
there  was  therely  an  inversion  of  the  usual  ordet.:  the  Spirit  was  given 
prior  to  the  adfhintstration  of  ba|)tism,  mstead  of  succeeding  it;  butstiU 
diey  were  cicely  conjoined  in  point  of  time,  and  sufficiently  connected 
^  justify  ti)e  language  of  John. 

To  relieve  the  tedibusness  of  the  present  discussion,  let  me  here 
(^*i^ent  the  reader  with  a  sample<>f  the  author's  logic :  "  If  these  super- 
natural effects,'*  he  triumphantly  remarks^  "are  invariably  to  follow 
nnrhersion  in  water,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  really  Christian 
baptism,  how  is  k  they  were  copiously  enjoyed  by  some  who  are  sup- 
j^ed  hevet  to  have  received  this  institution  f*  By  an  argument  pr6 
cisely  similar,  it  were  eaiay  to  demonstrate  that  the  possession  of  reason 
is  no  essential  ingredient  in  the  coAstitutioii  of  human  nature.  For  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged,  if  such  a  principle  enters  neces- 
sarily into  the  definitTon  of  human  nature,  how  is  it  that  it  is  copiously 
ehjoyed  by  beings  (angels  for  example)  who  are  supposed  never  to  have 
receivetl  such  a  nature?  This  reply  may  be  deemed  amply  Sufficient 
for  such  a  mode  of  reasoning :  but  in  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  observed 
that  it  was  neither  asserted  rior  insinuated  that  miraculous  gifts  are 
mvariably  requisite  to  constitute  Christian  baptism;  but  simply  that  tine 
fact  of  their  accompanyinjn^  it,  when  performed  by  the  apostles,  was 
held  up  by  John  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  new  dispensation.  And 
where  is  the  absurdity  of  admitting  that,  without  contending  for  its  per* 
petuity,  miraculous  gifts  sufficiently  marked  the  transition  from  one 
economy  to  another ;  or  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  characteristics  of  a  period  denominated,  in  distinction  from  every 
preceding  one,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit! 

V.  Apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  6f  the  reader^  we  hasten 
tb  the  last  particular  connected  With  this  branch  of  the  controversyt 
Which  is  the  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  baptised  by  St.  Paul.  As  the 
iiuthor  of  the  Plea^  however,  finds  it  necessary  to  contradict  \U  it  wiQ 
ib'e  proper  to  quote  the  whole  passage,  as  it  stands^in  the  common  trans 
tatlou,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  critic  has  impeached  x — ^^  And  k  tnem 

*  FlM  ton  IMiiiUiTe  CommimioD,  p.  SO 
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m  pami,  llMrt  wNfle  Ajp^te  was  aiCbiiaiil^  Ptti]»  hwnog  puted  thmi|sl: 
ile  vpper  cMiaCB,  eanM  to  Ephesus,  aiid  finding  certain  dineiylw,  b» 
mid  unto  thens  Have  ya  receiffad  the  Uol j  Giwat  aioee  ye  beUcwed 
And  they  said  oMo  bins  We  have  not  so  moell  as  lieard  i^tber  ^ef» 
•e  any  Holy  GhosU  And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  thou  were  y 
feminized?  And  they  said.  Unto  John's  baptian.  Then  said  Paulp 
John  verily  baptised  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unt»  the 
people  that  they  shoaM  believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  hiiii* 
that  is.,  on  Christ  Jesus*  When  they  heard  this*  they  were  baptised  in 
iIm  name  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus^  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  haad»oa 
Ifaem,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  thera^  and  they  spake  with  tongnca 
and  prophesied.*^  In  examining  this  passage,  wid^  a  view  to  the  inquiry 
whether  these  men  were  baptiz^  by  St.  Paul  or  nec«  it  is  the  fiAh  verso 
wilieh  especially  claims  our  attention.  The  question  ttuas  entirely  on 
llie  interpreution  of  the  following  words : — ^^  When  they  heard  tbisv 
Aey  were  baftfiaed' in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus***  These  wocdsmoat 
le  nndentood  either  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul  or  of  Luke  the  hiato* 
tian«  Our  opponema  oaatend  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  codi^ 
tinuance  of  St.  Paul's  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  and 
oftirts  of  John's  baptism.  Upon  this  interpretation  the  passage  last 
quoted  has  no  rdation  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  except  as  it  waa 
intended  for  their  instraction ;  it  is  descriptive,  not  of  what  befell  those 
disciples,  but  of  the  gsnerai  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  nto 
■dniniatered  by  John.  And  an  it  is  asserted  in  the  next  verse  thatSc 
Faul  laid  his  hands  upon  lAcm,  and  they  received  the  Hdy  Ghost,,  and 
pnphesied,  we  are  lol  to  a  most  extraordinary  paradox,  the  asseitioa 
diai  8l  Paul  actoaUy  laid  his  hands,  not  on  the  persons  mentioned  at 
fhe  beginning  of  the  paragrajph,  but  on  that  part  of  the  Jewish  peopU 
It  large  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  to  whom  he  also  communi- 
aaied  prophetic  gifts.  But  as  this  proposition  is  too  hard  even  for  tha 
powerful  d^estion  of  our  opponents,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  another 
expedient,  which  is,  to  separate  the  relative  pronouns  in  the  last  verac^ 
and  refer  diem,  not  to  their  immediate  antecedent,  but  to  a  very  remote 
•Be,  at  the  distance  of  several  verses.  The  only  apology  they  make 
lor  thb  strange  perverstoo  of  the  language  of  inspiration  is,  that  suck 
teerruptions  of  continuity  are  not  uncomoMm,  whereas  we  challenge 
<ham  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  such  a  construction,  not  merely  in 
^e  New  Testam^il,  but  in*  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  literaluie. 
GaBsaqples  may  possibly  be  adduced  where  the  relative  pronoun  is  eon- 
veeted  with  an  antecedent  equally  remote,  but  none  most  assuredly 
where  its  relation  to  an  immediate  antecedent  is  so  obvious,  and  so 
4Hiural,  that  the  true  interpretation  in  opposition  po  that  which  presents 
aatlf  at  first  sight  becetraes  a  perfect  enigma.  Were  there  difficulties 
wnng  on  each  side,  we  might  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  a  construction 
whieK  ^however  unnatural  or  unusual,  suggested  the  only  consistent 
mmm ;  but  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  contrivance  merely  to  avoid  that 
•OBStruction,  which  is  recommended  by  every  rule  of  grammar,  and 
qgOinat  wkioh  not  a  ahadow  of  objection  lies,  except  its  repugnance  to 
hjrpothesis,  is  a  proceeding  at  which  liberal  criticiam  muat  bluah.    If 

«  Acta  lis.  1-4^ 
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todi  n  mode  of  enpounding  Scriptifre  were  adopted  on  other  occasion^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what*  absurdity  might  not  be  obtruded  on  the  sacred 
volume.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Plea  criticises  the 
passage  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  advocate  of  so  hopeless  a 
cause.  He  neither  ▼entures  to  quote  it,  nor  to  make  the  slightest  remark 
tin  its  principal  clauses ;  but  contents  himself  with  putting  a  speech  into 
die  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  every  thing  runs  perfectly  smooth  ami 
easy ;  and  since  it  is  much  easier  to  make  speeches  than  to  ehieidate 
diffi(*ulties,  or  establish  paradoxes,  we  commend  his  policy «>  His  only 
remaining  effort  is  confined  to  the  introduction  of  a  parallel  passage ; 
but  unfortunately  it  turns  out  that  his  pretended  parallel  affords  an  ex* 
ample  of  as  plain  and  obvious  a  construction  of  words  as  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  sacred  pages.  It  is  a  passage  which,  instead  of  presenting  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  difficulties  of  Ms  kind  I  mean,  where  grammar  is 
on  one  side  and  hypothesis  on  the  other,  suggests  a  sense  in  which  all 
mankind  have  acquiesced — a  sense  which  no  degree  of  stupidity  can 
miss  or  artifice  evade.*  The  only  resemblance  it  bean  to  the  portion 
of  histoiy  under  consideration  is,  that  it  relates  a  similar  incident,  where 
certain  persons  who  had  been  baptized  had  not  yet  received  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  To  attempt  the  defence  of  a  most  unnatural  interpreta* 
tion  of  Greek  words,  not  by  an  appeal  to  a  passage  which  exhibits  • 
nnrilar  peculiarity  of  construction,  but  merely  a  similarity  of  occurrence* 
is  egvoffiotts  trifling. 

To  uie  argument  founded  on  the  extreme  improb^M^ility  that  none  of 
the  numerous  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  previously  disci 
pies  of  John,  no  reply  is  attempted. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing;  the  extreme  deficiencjr 
flf  information  respecting  the  histdry^of  religious  opinions  this  author 
evinces,  when  he  stigmatizes  the  sentiments  advanced  as  a  modern 
theoty.  They  are  so  far  from  meriting  that  reproach,  that  they  boast 
the  suflrages  of  all  the  fathers,  without  exception^,  who  have-  touched 
upon  the  subject ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  discover  a  single  divioe,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  by  whom  they  were  not  embraced ;  and  since 
that  period  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  Grottus,  a  Hammond;, 
a  Whitby,  a  Doddridge,  a  ChilUngworth,  and  a  multitude  of  other  nainef 
of  nearly  equal  celebrity.  On  an  accurate  inquiry,  it  will  probably  bm 
ibiind  that  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
considering,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  opposite  hy* 
pothesis,  originated  in  the 'horror  excited  at  the  conduct  of  the  Anabap* 
cists  at  M****^  *  «iy  which  cenain  divines  of  the  Reformation  felt  thein* 
•elves  strot  _,«/  disposed  to  shun  whatever  might  bear  the  semblance  or 
colour  of  aiiabaptism ;  that,  in  short,  the  doctrine  here  advanced  is  tha 
revivHl  of  an  ancient,  rather  than  the  invention  of  a  new,  opinion. 

To  the  sincere  inquirer  the  antiquity  or  the  novelty  of  a  doctrkio 
will  appear  a  consideration  of  little  moment,  compared  to  the  evidence 

*  Tbte  WHutor-worktnx puasge  »  as  kiOmn :— "Now  wben  the  apoptlca  wbieti  were  at  Jennip 
iMB  lieard  that  Samaria  had  rectsived  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  linto  them  Peter  and  John :  wh% 
W  •»•«  thoy  weie  coina  doWn,  prayed  for  tiMm,  tiiat  ihey  might  recrtve  the  Holy  OhoM  (fcr  as  yaj  *m 
was  fallen  apon  none  of  them :  only  ihey  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  l^rd  Jeaaa).  ThM  Uui 
hn  llMir  baoda  on  them,  and  they  raoei^ed  the  Holy  Ohoet."-^eu  vlii.  14-17. 
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bj  which  it  is  supported ;  yet,  as  a  mtvml  pre|iidlce  exists  aga 
Solent  departures  from  the  ancient  course  of  iuterpretatioD,  it  is  but  just 
ta  endearour  as  much  as  possible  to  disengage  the  cause  of  tmifa  from 
this  encumbrance. 

The  author  of  the  Plea  expresses  a  sort  of  honor  at  the  thought  of 
X  plurality  of  baptisms,  forgetting,  it  shouM  seem,  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms^  m  the  plwral  mtmb^r,  is  placed  by  St.  Pauf  among  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  to  whai , 
baptisms  he  coidd  refer,  except  those  ^hich  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion :  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  the  highest 
gift  of  God,  could  with  little  propriety  be  termed  a  doctrine^  much  less 
^numerated  among  the  fivst  principles  of  Christaanity ;  and  the  Jewish 
washings  constituted  no  pan  of  that  system. 

Having  presented  the  reasons  on  which  the  baptism  of  John  was 
affirmed  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  Christian  ordinance  at  so 
much  lengthy  it  is  high  time  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  by 
dismissing  the  subject. 

There  is  one  more  observation,  and  one  only,  to  which  the  author 
requests  his  attention;  If  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  people  were  bap- 
tiXed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  considering  the  prodigious  multitudes  who 
npaired  to  John  for  that  purpose,  the  conduct  of  a  great  part  of  thai 
nation  must  be  viewed  in  a  new  light ;  and  instead  of  being  chargeable 
with  a  uniform  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  they  must  be  considered  as 
QpostaUs;  upon  this  supposition,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, and  impbusly  crucified  their  Prince,  after  consecrating  them-' 
selves  to  his  service  by  the  most  awful  solemnities*  The  eva&gelisl 
informs  us  that  ^  he  cad»e  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not;" 
but  the  more  accurate  statement  woUld  have  been,  that  they  first  re- 
ceired,-  and  aflerward  rejected  him ;  received  him  on  the  testitnony  of 
file  forerunner,  and  rqected  him  after  witnessing  the  immaculate  purity 
of  his  life,-  the  vrisdom  of  his  discourses,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
miracles. 

'  There  is  attached  to  apostacy  a  character  of  perfidy  and  baseness 
peculiar,  to  itself— a  species  of"  guilt  which  the  inspired  writers  fre- 
^ently  paint  in  the  darkest  eoburs;  yet,  strange  to  tell  I  though  they 
had  ttoniocives  to' conceal  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
ftl  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah,  but  many  motives  to  the  contrafy, 
not  a  syllable  escapes  them  of  the  chaige  of  apostacy.  What  t^rtble 
energy  would  that  acensation  have  lent  to  St  Peter's  address !  Wiiat 
unspeakable  ttdvanoii^e  for  alairmhig  their  eonscienoes  would  he  have 
derived  fttmr  remhMling  them  of  their>baptismal  vows,  and  of  their  ink 
tfpeakabie  impiety  in  oracifying  the  divine  Person  to  whom  they  had 
previously  dedicated  themselves  in  solemn  rites  of  religiOD*  Whes  Bkt 
draul  in  wrifing  to  the  Thessalonians  gives  loose  to  «ie  of  his  finest 
ftnrsts  of  indignant  feeling  and  rapid  doquenee,  in  a  brief  portraitne 
of  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  the  circumstance  which  would 
&ave  given  incredible  force  to  the  picture  is  suppressed ;  and  not  having 
plnrused  the  mithor  of  the  Plea^  he  seems  to  entertain  no  snspieiop  ot 
their  havings  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  lesif  xm^c- 
countable  that  the  ancient  prophets  contain  no  allusion  to  this  event,  bol 
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deiichbe  .the  future  rejection  of  the  Messiah  as  ooeval  with  his  -appesv* 
ance ;  and  that  the  most  singular  fact  in  sacred  history  is  neither  th« 
subject  of  narration  nor  of  prophecy,  but  was  reserved  for  the  detection 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  r       - 

Having  replied  to  this  anonymous  writer  on  every  particular  con- 
nected with  the  baptism-  of  John,  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader 
by  animadverting  on  the  other  parts  of  his  performance :  the  few  ob* 
servations  it  contains  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  are  too  loose 
and  superficial  to  deserve  attention,  especially  since  a  work  is  announced 
by  a  writer  who  will  probably  discuss  the  remaining  topics  with  supe- 
rior ability.  We  shall  notice  only  two  circumstances,  Jilustralive  of 
the  author's  management  of  the  controversy.  He  devotes  his  first 
section  to  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  treatise  On 
Terms  df  Communioji ;  which  he  has  extended  to  the  number  of  four^ 
teen.  Several  of  these,  disguised  by  a  Iitthe  variety  of  language,  are 
identically  'the  same :  some  grossly  misrepreseiited ;  and  all  of  them 
expressed,  not  in  the  terms  of  the  author,  but  in  such  as  are  adapted 
to  give  them  as  much  of  the  air  of  paradox  as  possible.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  who  wishes  to  judge  of  them  fairly  must  view  them  in  their 
proper  place,  accompanied  with  their  respective  proofs  and  illustrations ; 
and  that  to  tear  them  from  their  connexion,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  naked 
form,  though. they  had  been  expressed  in  the  author's  own  terms,  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  prejudice.  The  obvious  design-  is  to  deter  the  reader  at 
the  outset,  and  to  dispose  him  to  prejudge  the  cause  before  it  is  heard. 
To  mingle  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  insinuations  and  innuendoes 
which  have  no  other  tendency  than-  to  impair  the  imparuality  of  the 
Trader  is  too  common  an  Artifice ;  but  such  an  open,  barefaced  appead 
to  popular  prejudice  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  an  expedient  to  which 
no  man  will  condescend  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  superior  re* 
sources.  To  this  part  of  his< performance  no  r^ply  will  be  expected; 
for  though  the  author  feels  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  answering 
his  opponent,  he  confesses  himself  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer^  himselu 
Like  a  certain  animal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  who  is  reported 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  climbing  a  tree  for  that  purpose,  he  merely 
pelts  the  author  with  his  own  produce. 

-  Another  charge,  however,  is  adduced  ci  more  serious  impoit.  For 
presuming  to  speak  of  conditions  of  salvation,  he  is  accused  of  em» 
ploying  anti-ovangelical  language,  and  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  are 
petty  bToadly  insinuated.  When  the  term  conditions  of  salvation,  or 
words  of  similar  import,  are  employed,  he  wishes  it  once  for  all  to 
he  clearly  understood  that  he  utterly  disclaims  the  notion  of  meritariout 
itomiitions,  and  that  he  intends  by  that  term  only  what  is  necessary  ia 
the  established  order  of  meanst  a  sine  qua  non^  that  without  which 
another  thing  cannot  take  place.  When  thus  defined,  to  deny  then 
are  conditions  of  salvation,  is  not  to  approach  to  antinomianism  merely, 
it  is  to  fall  into  the  gulf.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of  all  the 
sanctions  of  revelation,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral  government.  Let 
the  idea  of  conditional  salvation,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be 
steadily  rejected  along  with  the  term,  and  the  patrons  of  the  worst  of 
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Iiere9ie8  will  hare  nothing  further  te  demand.  That  repentance,  faiih« 
and  their  fruits  in  a  holy  life,  supposing  life  to  be  continued,  are  essen- 
liul  prerequisites  to  eternal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  inscribed  as  with  a 
sunbeam  in  ever}'  page  of  revelation ;  and  must  we,  in  deference  to  the 
propag^itors  of  an  epidemic  pestilence,  be  doomed  to  express  by  ob- 
scure and  feeble  circumlocutions  a  truth  which  one  word  will  convey, 
especially  when  that  word,  or  .others  of  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  has 
been  current  in  the  productions  of  unquestionable  ortliodoxv  and  piety 
in  every  age  ?  The  author  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle, 
or  for  what  reason,  dangerous  concessions  are  due  to  antinomianism ; 
that  thick-skinned  monster  of  the  ooze  and  the  mire,  which  no  weapon 
can  pierce,  no  discipline  can  tame.  If  it  be  replied.  Why  adhere  to  an 
ofFeiisive  term^  when  its  meaning  may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  or 
at  least  by  a  more  circuitous  mode  of  expression  ?  the  obvious  answer 
is,  that  words  and  ideas  are  closely  associated ;  and  that,  though  ideas 
give  birth  to  terms,  appropriate  terms  become  in  their  turn 'the  surest 
Safeguard  of  ideas,  insomuch  that  a  truth  which  is  never  announced 
but  in  a  circuitous  and  circumlocutory  form  will  either  have  no  hold. 
or  a  very  feeble  one,  on  the  public  mind.     The  anxiety  with  which  the 

Srecise,  the  appropriate  terra  is  avoided  bespeaks  a  shrinking,  a  tim* 
lity,  a  distrust,  with  relation  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  which  will  be 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  its  disavowal  While  antinomianism  is 
making  such  rapid  strides  through  the  land,  and  has  already  convulsed 
and  disorganized  so  many  of  our  churches,  it  is  not  the  season  for  balA 
measures ;  danger  is  to  be  repelled  by  intrepid  resistance,  by  stem  de- 
fiance, not  by  compliances  and  concessions :  it  is  to  be  opposed,  if 
Opposed  successfully,  by  a  retinn  to  the  wholesome  dialect  of  .purer 
times.  Such  is  the  intimate  alliance  between  words  and  things  that 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  term  condition  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port have  been  avoids  by  some  excellent  men,  has  contributed  mor» 
than  a  little  to  the  growth  of  this  wide-spreading  pestilence.  As  alnuist 
every  age  of  the  church  is  marked  by  its  appropriate  visitation  of 
error,  so,  little  penetratkin  is  requisite  to  perceive  that  antinomianism 
is  the  epid9mic  malady  of  the  present,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  of  gigantie 
size  and  deadly  malignity.  It  is  qualified  for  mischief  by  the  very 
properties  which  might  seem  to  render  it  merely  an  object  of  contempt — 
its  vulgarity  of  conception,  its  paucity  of  ideas,  its  determined  hostility  to 
taste,  science,  and  letters.  It  includes,  within  a  compass  which  every 
head  can  contain  sind  every  tongue  can  utter,  a  system  which  cancels 
•very  moral  tie,  consigns  the  whole  human  race  to  the  extremes  of 
presumption  or  despair,  erects  religion  on  the  ruins  of  morality,  and  im- 
parts to  the  dregs  of  stupidity  all  the  powers  of  the  most  active  poison. 
The  author  will  ever  feel  himself  honoured  by  whatever  censures  he 
may  incur  through  his  determined  opposition  to  such  a  system. 
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"Foresmach  then  as  God  gave  ihem  the  like  gift  as  he  did  Qnto  us  wtw  beU«T«d  on  Uw  1 
Ml  Christ,  what  was  I,  ihai  I  should  wiihsuod  God  ?**— Acts  sU.  17. 
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PREFACE. 


After  announcing  an  intention  of  replying  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  the 
public  seem  eniilled  to  some  account  of  the  causes  which  have  dehiy^d 
its  execution  so  long.  Various  conjectures  have  probably  arisen  on  the 
subject.  By  many,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  a  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  answer 
which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory,  and  that  the  engagement  to  reply 
was  made  without  anticipating  so  formidable  an  opposition.  That  the 
author  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  deterred  by  a  feeling  of  difficulty,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny ;  but  the  reader  is  probably  not  aware  in  what  the 
difficulty  lay.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  argumentative  force  of  Mr. 
Kinghorn's  production,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess that  attribute,  but  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
conduct  the  debate.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  matter,  the 
paucity  of  distinct  and  intelligible  topics  of  argument,  together  with  an 
obvious  want  of  cohe»*ence,  and  of  dependence  of  one  part  on  ajiother, 
give  to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  series  of  skirmishing  and  desultory 
attacks,  rather  than  of  regular  combat ;  rendering  it  difficult  to  impart 
that  order  and  contirmity  to  a  reply,  in  the  absence  of  which  argu- 
inentativc  discussions  are  insufferably  tedious.  With  the  eagerness  of 
a  professed  pleader,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every  topic  which  could 
afford  the  slightest  colour  of  support  to  his  cause,  with  little  scrupu- 
losity, apparently,  respecting  the  soundness  of  the  principles  from 
which  he  argues.  In  a  word,  he  has  conducted  his  share  of  the  warfare 
in  a  manner  which  renders  him  more  formidable  from  the  irregularity 
and  quickness  of  his  movements,  than  from  the  steady  pressure  of  hi»> 
columns. 

Though  he  has  advanced  some  new  and,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
paradoxical  positions,  the  space  which  they  occupy  is  so  small,  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  has  allotted  to  arguments  and  objections  dis- 
tinctly noticed  and  replied  to  in  my  former  treatise,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impracticable  to  answer  the  greater  part  of  the  work  without  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  what  had  been  already  advanced.  But  a  writer  is  never 
more  certain  of  disgusting  than  when  he  is  the  echo  of  himself 

On  these  accounts,  had  my  private  conviction  dictated  the  course 
which  it  seemed  proper  to  pursue,  the  following  work,  instead  of 
swelling  to  its  present  bulk,  would  have  been  limited  to  some  short  stric- 
tures on  those  parts  of  his  reply  in  which  my  respectable  opponent  has 
qtiiited  the  track  of  his  predecessors.     But  to  this  there  were  serious 
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objeclions.  In  the  estimation  of  multitudes,  little  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  weight  of  an  argument,  to  be  brief  and  to  be  superficial  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  ;  no  publication  is  admitted  to  be  solidly  answered, 
except  the  reply  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  it  in  size  and  extent ;  and 
whatever  is  not  distinctly  noticed  and  discnssed,  however  irrelevant,  or 
nowever  trivial,  is  instantly  proclaimed  unanswerable.  These  con- 
siderations determined  me  rather  to  hazard  the  imputation  of  tedious- 
ness,  than  to  »t»ompt  a  very  concise  reply,  whichi  however  cogent,  would 
be  construed  by  many  into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  my  incapacity  to 
combat  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent.  Having,  therefore,  only  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  necessitated  eiriier  to  make  a  large  demand  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  or  to  incur  the  suspicion  oi  evading  what  could 
not  be  sQcoessAilly  eneoantered,  Iprefeited  the  ibrmer;  endeavovring 
at  the  same  time  to  shun,  as  much  as  poss&le,  a  tiresome  repetiiioB  ef 
the  same  topics;  with  what  success  the  poUie  wHldetemiine. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  explaw  one  cause  of  deiay ;  ^m  which 
may  be  added^  m  strong  disinclinatioB  to  controveny,  the  want  of  m 
habit  of  composition,  repeated  attacks  of  illness  at  one  period,  and 
yarious  avocations  and  engagements  at  another,  too  «nimportant  to  be 
obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  extenuation  of  the  charge  of  procns- 
tmation,  that  the  subject  is  just  as  interesting  and  hnportant  as  when 
the  controversy  commenced.  The  evil  in  which  it  originates  b  not 
local,  nor  of  an  ephemeral  or  transitory  nature :  it  will  continue  to 
subsist,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  after  the  present  generation  is  consigned 
(0  the  dust ;  and  even  the  delay  may  not  be  aitf)gether  without  its  ad* 
vantagesi  Both  parties  will  have  had  leisure  to  reflect,  the  reasoning 
on  each  side  of  the  question  time  to  settle,  and  to  find  its  level  in  the 
public  mind,  undisturbed  by  that  disposition  extravagantly,  to  depreciate 
and  to  extol  respectively  the  performances  it  has  given  rise  to,  which 
almost  invariably  distinguishes  the  outset  of  a  controversy*  Whatever 
appears  in  the  present  stage,  it  is  but  justice  to  consider  as  the  result 
of  more  matured  observation  and  inquiry,  eompensating  in  pertinesee 
and  solidity  what  it  may  want  in  vivacity  and  aidoor. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  without  any  previooa  knowledge  or  eoncert,  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  communion  commenced  neariy  atthe  sane 
time  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mason  of  New- 
York,  jusdy  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  was  exerting  the  energies  of  his  most  powerfid 
mind  in  establishing  the  fundamenul  position  of  the  treatise  On  Terms 
of  Communimt^  almost  at  the  very  moment  that  treatise  appeared.  A 
coincidence  so  rare,  a  nnovement  so  simultaneous,  yet  so  unpre 
meditated,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  a  token  for  good,  as  an  indication 
of  the  approach  of  that  period,  so  ardendy  desired  hy  every  enlightened 
Christian,  when  genuine  believen  will  again  be  of  **  one  heart  and  of 
one  mtnd.^  Let  us  hope  that  America,  the  land  of  freedom,  where  om 
pious  ancestors  found  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  intoleranee, 
will  exert,  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Mason,  a  powerinl 
reaction  on  the  parent  state,  and  aid  her  emancipation  from  the  relies  of 
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thai  peetUential  ctU  still  cherished  and  retained  in  loo  many  British 
churches. 

Independent  of  other  considerations,  that  invaluable  person  possesses 
cme  obvious  advantage  over  the  author  of  the  following  performance* 
Disengaged  from  the  spurious  refinements  and  perplexing  subtleties 
which  arise  from  the  subiect  of  baptism,  by  which  our  opponents 
atten^pt  to  evade  the  appucatiou  of  his  general  principle,  his  move- 
ments are  in  consequence  more  free  and  unfettered,  ahd  his  force 
operates  in  a  more  simple  direction  than  is  compatible  with  the  state  of 
the  question  as  it  respects  the  vieiirs  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
fearlessly  spreads  his  sails  to  the  winds,  and  triumphs  on  the  element 
which  is  congenicd  to  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  his  mind.  Mine 
is  a  <;pasting  voyage,  in  which  the  author  feels  himself  necessitated  .is 
creep  along  the  shore,  and  to  comply  whh  ail  its  irregularities,  in  the 
midst  of  flats  and  shoals,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
innumerable  small  craft  which  infest  these  shsUow  wateiiB.  The  effect 
of  the  different  situations  in  which  we  are  placed  is  to  give  a  luminous 
simplicity  to  his  mode  of  conducting  the  argument,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast,  not  only  to  the  tedious  logomachies  which  I  have  been 
sompelled  to  encounter,*  but  the  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
confute  them.  It  belongs  to  a  Pascal,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  others  of 
ihe  same  order  of  genius,  to  invest  the  severest  logic  with  the  charms 
^f  the  most  beautiful  composition,  and  to  render  the  moat  profound  argu* 
mentation  as  entertaining  as  a  romance.  The  author  makes  no  such 
furetension  :  having  confined  his  endeavours  to  an  attempt  to  establish 
his  assertions  by  sufficient  proof,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  his 
opponent,  he  must  be  allowed  to  remind  his  readers  that  no  quality  will 
be  found  more  necessary  than  patience.  -  Truth,  as  far  as  he  knows 
himself,  is  his  sole  object ;  and  if,  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  dispo« 
sition,  though  they  will  find  little  to  amuse,  it  is  possiUe  they  may  meet 
with  something  to  instruct  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  an  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  other  denominations  (a 
question  of  considerable  moment,  in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed)  has 
excited.  Though  it  has  given  hirih  to  a  few  publications,  at  very 
distant  intervals,  none,  as  far  as  my  information  extends^  have  produced 
any  deep  impression,  or  any  extensive  and  permanent  effects.  On  this 
subject,  a  spirit  of  slumber  seems  to  have  oppressed  our  feculties,  from 
which  we  have  hardly  ever  completely  awoke.  From  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bunyan*s  treatise,  entitled  Water  BapUsfn  no  Bar  to  Cem' 
munionj  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  a  whole 
century  elapsed,  with  few  or  no  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
vailing system,  which  had  gained  so  firm  a  footing  previous  to  Mr. 
Booth's  writing,  that  he  felt  no  scruple  in  entitling  his  defence  of  that 
practice  An  ApoU^  for  the  Baptists.  The  majority  appear  to  have 
carried  it  witli  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  few  churches  who  ventured  to 

*  Thou{[h  Dr.  Mason  was  not  led  by  th«  course  of  his  argument  to  treat  of  tbe  question  of  rmini 
— iwimiiq»t  In  ibe  hsimI  inipoii  of  thai  ptaran,  his  feneral  priiicittle  not  only  neeeaaanly  inl^ra  it, 
h«i  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  learoiuf  (hMS  his  owa  lifM  his  enure  approbaiioo  of  Uie  dorciiiieaA* 
fisiad  lu  TurmM  of  CommunioA 
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.depart  from  the  established  usage  were  very  equivoeally  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  general  body,  and  seem  to  have  been  content  to  pur- 
.«hase  peace  at  the  price  of  silence  and  submimion.  The  flnost  vinilent 
j»proaches  were  cas»t  upon  the  admirable  Bunyan,  during  his  own  time, 
lor  presuming  to  iureak  the  yoke;  and  whoever  impartially  examines 
ttie  spirit  of  Mr.  Booth*s  Apology  will  perceive  4bat  its  venerable 
.  author  regards  him,  together  with  his  coadjutors  and  successors^  much 
iu  the  light  of  rebels  and  insurgents ;  or,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  as 
contumacious  despisers  of  legitimate  authority.  Mr.  Kinghora,  in  the 
aanie  spirit,  evinces  an  eagerness,  at  every  turn,  to  dispute  our  title  lobe 
considered  as  complete  BaptisU.  In  short,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  iinimidation,x>r  to  some  other  cause,  the  fact  is  notonous  that  the  zeal 
evinced  on  the  side  of  free  communion  has  hitherto  borne  no  proportioa 
to  tliat  which  impels  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system,  whose  treat- 
ment of  their  opponents,  in  most  instances,  beans  no  very  remote  re- 
aemblance  to  that  which  moderate  churchmen  are  accustomed  to  receive 
at  the  hands  ot*  their  high  church  brethren. 

Another  cause  has  probably  co:^perated  towards  the  production  of 
lh&  sante  result.  Some  whose  character  commands  the  deepest 
respect  are  known  to  deprecate  the  agitation  of  the  present  controversy, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  injury  the  denomination  may  sustain  ^ 
the  exposure  of  its  intestine  dissensions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  on  which  -such  a  policy  can  be  justified. 
Could  the  fact  that  we  are  at  variance  among  ourselves  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  be  concealed,  something  might  be  urged  m  favour  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  measure,  nothing  certainly  for  its  magnanimity. 
But  since  thai  is  impossible,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  denomination  is  aware  of  the  diversity  which  subsists  in  the 
constitution  of  our  churches  in  this  particular,  the  true  state  of  the 
question  is,  whether  that  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  asserts 
the  communion  of  saints  is  to  be  merged  in  an  exclusive  zeal  for  bap- 
tism, and  its  systematic  violation,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  to  remain 
unnoticed  and  unchecked,  in  deference  to  party  feelings  and  interests. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ho w  the ,  association  of  truth  with  error 
18  4sapable  of  benefiting  the  former ;  or  how  it  can  be  eventually  injured 
by  an  attempt  (conducted  4n  a  Christian  spirit)  to  dissolre  an  allianoe 
which  resembles  the  junction  of  the  living  with  the  dead.  While  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  dear  to  us,  the  interests  of  troth  are  still  more 
BO ;  and  we  would  fix  our  eyes  on  the  order  in  which  the  attributes  of 
that  celestial  wisdom  are  enumerated,  which  is  ^ first  pure,  then 
peaceable." 

Before  closing  this  preface,  I  must  be  allowed  to  advert  to  a  circum- 
stance intimately  connected  with  th^  eventual  success  of  the  cause  in 
which  1  am  embarked.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  our  churches,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  majority,  to  continue  the  pracuceof 
strict  communion,  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  opposite  systen 
is  incapable  of  being  introduced  with  a  perfect  unanimity ;  in  conso- 
qtionce  of  which  it  frequently  happens  that  the  constitution  of  the  church 
continues  to  sanction  strict  communion,  while  the  sentiments  of  a  vaU 
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fftajority  of  its  membera  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  contrary  system; 
and -in  opposition  to  the  usage  which  obtains  on  other  occasions,  the 
private  sentiments'  of  the  few  are  made  to  regulate  and  conftrol  the  con- 
durt^of  the  many.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  propriety,  where 
the  justice  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  ?  Whatever  respect  may  be 
due  to  the  conscientious,  though  erroneous  scruples  of  an  upright  mind^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  these  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  to 
the  better  judgment  of  those  whom  we  mUst  necessarily  consider  as 
more  enlightened. 

As  the  majority,  convinced,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  of  the  right 
of  all  genuine  Christians  to  communion,  must  necessarily  regard  me 
dissentients  ns  bein^  in  error,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  what  man« 
ner  error  ought  to  be  treated.  Ought  it  to  be  the  'object  of  toleration, 
or  should  it  be  invested  with  dominion  7  Surely  all  it  can  reasonably 
elaim  is  the  former ;  but  when,  in  deference  to  it,  the  far  greater  part 
of  a  society  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  to  their  avowed  principles, 
and  consent  to  withhold  from  another  class  of  their  felFow-christians 
what  they  consider  as  their  undoubted  right,  they  cannot  be  said  merely 
to  tolerate  the  error  in  question ;  no,  they  in  reality  place  it  on  the 
throne — ^they  prostrate  themselves  before  it  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  such  is  at  present  the  conduct  of  Baptist  societies.  While  there 
remains  the  smallest  scantling  of  membera  averse  to  open  communion, 
the  doors,  in  compliance  with  their  scruples,  continue  shut,  and  Pedo- 
baptist  candidates,  however  excellent,  or  however  numerous,  are  excluded. 

'l^hus  the  intolerance  of  one  class  of  Christians  is  not  only  indulged, 
but  pampered  and  caressed,  while  the  religious  profession  of  another  is 
treated  as  a  nullity.  The  incongruity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  also 
extremely  obvious  in  another  view.  The  admission  of  members  in  our 
societies,  it  is  well  known,  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  suffrages, 
where  the  minority  is  expected,  and  that  most  reasouahly,  quietly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  majority.  But  in  the  case  under  pres- 
eht  consideration,  where  strict  communion  is  practised  in  a  church  (he 
majority  of  whose  members  are  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  the  eligibility, 
not  of  an  individual,  but-of  a  whole  class  of  individuals,  to  an  indefinito 
extent,  is  virtually  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  smaller,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  larger  party. 

The  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement  will  perhaps  be  admitted ;  buk 
how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  it  be  remedied  ?  Would  it  be  proper  to  ex* 
elude  such  as  feel  it  impossible,  with  a  good  conscienee,  to  commune* 
with  Pedobaptists,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  latter?  Nothing  is* 
more  remote  Grom  our  intention.  Without  inflicting  the  slightest  wound 
on  those  amiable  and  exemplary  persons  who  scruple  the  lawfulness  of 
that  measure,  the  remedy  appears  equally  simple  aoMl  obvious. 

Whenever  there  is  a  decided  majority  in  a  church  whose  views  urtf 
in  unison  wuh  those  which  we  are  attempting  to  recommend,  let  them 
throw  down  the  barriers,  and  admit  pious  Pedobaptists  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  let  those  whose  principles  deter  them  from  joining  in  such  a 
oommunion  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  apart,  retaining,  ai  the  same  time^ 
all. their  rights  and  privileges  animpaked.    By  this  simple  expedisiity 
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the  views  of  all  the  parties  will  be  met ;  the  majoritj  will  exert  their 
prerogative,  and  act  consistently  with  their  avowed  principles ;  the  Pe- 
dobaptists  will  obtain  their  rights ;  and  the  abetters.of  strict  commiJiiQii 
will  enjoy  that  state  of  sepamiion  and  seclusion  which  they  covet.  By 
this  means  a  silent  revolution  may  be  effected  in  our  churches,  un- 
staiued  by  a  particle  of  violence  or  of  Injustice.  But  while  the  present 
plan  is  puxsuedt  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  last  saiuls  of  intolerance 
to  rua  outt  the  domination  of  error  a^d  injustice  may  be  pnilonged  to  an 
interminable  period,  since,  of  all  creatures^  bigotry  is  the  meet  tenacious 
of  lire. 

Sudden  and  violent  reformations  are  not  only  seldom  lasting,  but  the 
mischief  which  results  and  the  -disgust  they  excite  often  produce  a  re» 
action,  which  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  evil  they  attempt  to  eradicate. 
For  this  reason,  great  prudence  and  moderatiou  are  requiKste  in  every 
effort  to  meliorate  the  sute  of  public  bodies.  He  who  aspires  to  reaove 
their  prejudices  must  treat  them  with  tenderness  and  respect,  urging^ 
them  to  no  step  for  which  they  are  not  fully  prepared  by  a  mature  and 
widely-extended  conviction  of  its  propriety ;  for  no  mnovations,  however 
desirable  in  themselves,  will  be  penn'anently  beneficial,  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  whicii  are  not  guarantied  by  the  previous  illumination  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  adopted. 

Having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  present  eomroversy 
already  than  many  are  disposed  to  thhik  it  entitled  to,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention'  to  renew  it,  conceiving  it  a  contemptible  ambition  to  deter- 
mine to  have  the  last  word,  which  is  nothing  less  than  to  aspire  at  a 
pre-eminence  in  pertinacity.  Resting  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
t^utli  and,  consequently,  oti  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  attempted  to  defend,  the  detection  of  incidental  mistakes  and  the 
exposure  of  minor  errors  will  not  disturb  my  repose,  however  justly 
they  may  aw;d(.en  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  powers  of  the  advocate 
were  not  more  commensurate  with  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

If  the  autlior  has  been  on  any  occasion  betrayed,  in  ihe  ardour  of 
debate,^into  language  which  the  reader  may  deem  disrespectful  to  his 
opponent,  it  will  give  him  real  concern.  He  knows  none  whose  char- 
ajcteif  entitles  him  to  higher  esteem ;  nor  is  he  insensible  to  the  value 
of  those  expressions  of  personal  reg:ird  with  which  Mr.  Kinghom  has 
honoured  him,  nor  of  that  general  mildness  and  urbanity  which  is  at 
once  the  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  performance.  Aware  of  the 
tendency  of  controversy  to  alienate  the  parties  from  each  other  who 
•Vgage  in  it,  it  is  matter  of  regret,  on  that  aecoonl,  and  on  that  only, 
tbii  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  with  aa  antagonist  in  Mr.  Kinghom.  In 
every- other  respect,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  cause  of  truth ; 
for  while  his  temper  affords  a  security  from  tfafli  viraience  and  those 
personalities  which  are  the  oppiebrium  of  theological  debate,  his  talents 
ensure  his  doing  justice  to  his  cause,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  person 
of  tbe  same  persuasion.  A  very  different  perfomaanee,  in  many  respects^ 
was  aatieipated,  it  is  true ;  nor  could  the  extraordinary  assertions,  not 
t»say  adventurous  paradoxes  he  has  haxardcd,  fail  to  excite  surprise; 
thhough  his  character  exempts  him  from  the  suspicion  of  that  arrogance 
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and  conceit  in  which  they  usually  originate.  They  are  rather  to  hp  as- 
cribed to  a  dissatisfactbn  (which  he  dares  uot  pretend  to  conceal)  with 
former  apologists ;  and  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  same 
object  by  a  difierent  route.  The  intelligent  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  attempted  to  give  an  air  of  originality  to  what  was 
not  susceptible  of  it ;  and  tliat,  aiining  to  enrich  and  support  a  most 
meager  and  barren  thesis  by  new  arguments,  he  is  reduced  to  the  same 
necessity  as  the  Israelites,  of  '^  making  bricks  without  straw.** 

Having  already  made  the  porch  too  large  for  the  building,  pne  addi- 
tional remark  only  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  previous 
to  his  entrance  on  the  following  discussion.  The  little  success  which 
has  attended  our  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  continued  now  for 
many  generations,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  intelligent 
Baptist.  With  all  our  efforts,  with  ail  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
evidence  (as  appears  to  me)  in  favour  of  our  sentiments,  the  pros- 
pect of  their  reception  by  dissenting  communities  (to  say  nothing  of 
established  churches,  where  there  are  peculiar  impediments  to  be 
encountered)  is  as  distant  as  ever :  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
since  the  receot  revival  of  religion,  our  progress  is  in  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  that  of  other  denominations.  It  may  be  possible  to  assign 
the  second  causes  of  this  remarkable  event;  but  as  second  causes 
are  always  subservient  to  the  intentions  of  the  first,  it  deserves  our  se- 
rious consideration  whether  we  are  not  labouring  under  the  sensible 
frown  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church ;  and  ^  is  there  not  a  cause  V* 
A  visible  inferiority  to  other  Christians  in  zeal  and  piety  will  scarcely 
be  imputed ;  nor  have  we  been  left  destitute  of  that  competent  measure 
of  learning  and  talent  requisite  to  the  support  of  our  doctrines.  The 
cause  of  our  failure,  then,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter.  But 
though  we  have  not  ^*  drank  with  the  drunken,**  if  we  have  unwittingly 
**  beaten  our  fellow-servants,**  by  assuming  a  dominion  over  their  con- 
science ;  if  we  have  severed  ourselves  from  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances,  vio- 
lated the  Christian  spirit ;  if  we  have  betrayed  a  lamentable  want  of 
that  ^*  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,**  by  denying  a  place  in  our 
churches  to  those  who  belong  to  the  ^^  church  of  the  first-born,**  and 
straitening  their  avenue,  till  it  has  become  narrower  than  the  way 
to  heaven ;  we  may  easily  account  for  all  that  has  followed,  and  have 
more  occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  compassionate  Kedeemer*s  bear- 
ing with  our  infirmities,  than  at  his  not  bestowing  a  signal  blessing 
on  our  labours. 
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.         PART  1.,^ 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  POSITION;  OR,  THE  SUPPOSED  NECES. 
SARY  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  POSITIVE  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  CHRISTIANITY  EXAMINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Remarks  on  Mr,  KinghorrCs  Statement  of  the  Contrvt^ersy, 

FisRFECTLT'CDocurring  in  opkiion  with  1N&.  Kinghom;  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  point  in  debate  be  fairly  stated,  a  few  remarks,  de- 
signed to  show  in  what  respects  his  statement  is  inaccurate  or.  defective, 
will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  is,  whether  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  ht 
unbaptized  ought  to  come  to  the  hordes  table.  After  stating  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Pedobaptists,  he  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  '<  Baptists 
act  on  a  different  plan ;  they  think  that  baptism  ought  to  be  administered 
to  those  only  who  profess  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  it  should  be  administered  to  them  on  such 
profession  by  immersioi;L  And  then,  and  not  before,  they  consider  such 
persons  properly  qualified^  according  to  the  New  Testatinent,  for  the 
reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.*^  The  last  position,  Mr.  Kinghorh  is 
aw^re.  is  not  maintained  by  the  Baptists  as  such,  but  by  part  of  them 
only :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ii  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority. 
Why  then  identify  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  with  the  body,  as  ' 
though  the  abetters  of  a  contrary  practice  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
mentioned,  or  were  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  Baptists  ? 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark,  thai  this  disposition  to  enlarge  the , 
number  of  his  partisans  is  not  peculiar  to  this  writer.     Mr.  Booth,  when 
engaged  in  defending  a  thesis  about  which  the  Baptists  had  long  been 
divided,  ohose,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  denominate  hid  performance  An 
Apfilogy  for  the  Baptists,*' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  observe,  *•  Here  arises  a  controversy  between 
ther  two  parties,  not  only  respecting  baptism,  but  also  respecting,  their 
conduct  to  eaeh  other  on  the  subject  of  communion."'  Where,  let  me 
ask,  are  the  traces  to  be  found  of  this  imaginary  controversy  between 
Biaptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  th^t  subject?  That  they  have  been  often 
engaged  in  acrimonious  disputes  with  each  other  on  the  point  of  baptism 
isi  certain;  but  of  the  history  of  this  strange  debate  about  terms  of  comr 
munion  the  public  are  totally  ignorant.     What  are  the  names  of  the  ' 


•  Who  wMld  eipMt  10  llo4ikoc  r  book  ontiilod  An  Apology  for  UU  BmiUU  cbMy  ooulili  oT* 
WforonprilioMlon  of  ibe  futaielrlM  «k1  prMCioM  ofa  TcopecsoUe  port  of  Ihot  body t 
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parties  engaged,  and  to  what  publications  did  it  give  birth  ?  Tliis  aulhoi 
had  informed  us  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines,  that  the  Pedobaptists  in 
general  believe  that  none  ought  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  who  are  not 
baptized.  If  this  is  correct,  we  may  indeed  easily  conceive  of  their 
being  offended  with  us  for  deeming  them  unbaptized ;  but  how  our  refusal 
to  admit  them  to  communion  should  become  the  subject  of  debate  is 
utterly  mysterious.  Did  they,  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  reasoning,  attempt  to  persuade  us  to  net  in  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  by  both  parties  ?  The  supposition  is  impossible. 
The  truth  is — nor  could  the  writer  be  ignorant  of  it — that  the  dispute 
respecting  communion  existed  in  our  own  denomination,  and  in  that  only. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion 
as  divided  among  themselves,  and  as  resting  the  vindicatiin  of  their 
conduct  on  opposite  grounds.  In  stating  their  views,  Mr.  Kinghom 
observes,  ^  that  as  their  I'edohapiist  brethren  think  themselves  baptized, 
ihey  are  willing  to  admit  them  on  that  ground,  since  they  do  not  object 
to  baptism  itself,  but  only  differ  from  others  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ordinance." 

*  **  Some,"  he  adds,  **  lay  down  a  stiU  wider  principle,  that  baptism  has 
,  no  connei^ion  with  church  communion  ;  and  that  in  forming  a  Christian 

church,  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  Are  these  Christians  who  wish  to 
unite  in  church-felloivship  baptized^  whatever  that  term  is  considered  as 
meMiiing — but.  Are  they,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  real  Christians  ?"* 

Of  this  diversity  in  the  mode  of  defending  our  practice  the  writer  of 
these  pages  confesses  himself  totally  ignorant:  and  whatever  prejudices 
our  cause  may  sustain,  it  has  not  yet  been  injured  by  that  iji^hich  results 
from  intestine  dissension.  Different  modes  of  expression  may' have  been 
adopted  by  different  writers,  but  a  perfect  accordance  of  principle,  a  ' 
coincidence  in  the  reasons  alleged  for  our  practice,  has  pervaded  our 
apologies.  We  have  not,  like  our  opponents,  professed  to  take  new 
ground  :t  we  have  not  constructed  defences  so  totally  dissimilar  as  the 
publications  of  a  Booth  and  a  Kinghom,  where  the  argument  which  is 
placed  in  the  very  front  by  the  former  is  by  the  latter  abandoned^  as 
untenable.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  alleged  disagreement  in  our 
principles  is  a  mere  phantom.  While  we  universally  maintain  the 
nollity  of  infant  baptism,  the  persuasion  which  our  Pedobaptist  brethren 
entertain  of  their  being  baptized  can  never  be  mistaken  for  baptism, 
and  they,  consequently,  cannot  be  received  in  the  character  of  baptized 
persons.  Our  constant  practice  of  administering  immersion  to  such,  od 
a  change  of  sentiment,  would  on  that,  supposition  convict  us  at  once  of 
being  Anabaptists.  It  is  not  then  under  any  idea  that  they  have  really 
paitaken  of  that  ordinance,  more  than  the  people  called  Quakers,  that 
we  admit  them  to  our  communion.;  but  in  the  character  of  sincere, 
though  mistaken  (yhristians,  who  have  evinced,  even  with  respect  to  the 
particular  in  which  we  deem  them  erroneous,  no  disposition  to  treat  a 
Christian  rite  with  levity  or  neglect :  and  if  there  are  those  who  would 

•  Biiptiinn  a  Term  orComimmlon,  p.  II,  If. 

t  •*  Ttv  render  wbo  is  acqimioted  with  the  Apology  for  lAc  BaptiMtM^  written  by  tbe  Iftte  veMraol* 
jkfkrahnm  Booth,  will  find  (h.»t  in  the  (bllowing  paxee  1  have  taken  iciound  eomewiMt  dIfftraM  Itom 
tia.    I  have  adopted  rather  a  difflmnt  mode  of  wkoMJ'^BarUgm  a  TWm  ^CommmUom,  p  • 
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refuse  to  nommune  with  such  as  reject  the  ordinance  altogether,  it  is 
because  they  suspect  them  of  such  a- disposition.  As  there  can  be  no 
degree^  in  nothing,  they  are  not  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  one  class  is 
in  ^reality  more  baptised  than  the  other;  hut  one  is  supposed  to  mistake 
(he  nature  of  an  institute,  which  the  other  avowedly  neglects.  In  this 
case  he  who  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  omission  of  Ohri'Stian  bap- 
tism from  a  notion  of  its  not  being  designed  for  perpetuity  may  consist 
with  that  deference  to  divine  authority  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian, 
will  receive  both  without  hesitation :  he  who  is  incapable  of  extending 
his  candour  so  far  will  make  a  distinction ;  he  will  admit  the  Pedo* 
baptist,  while  he  rejects  the  person  who  purposely  omits  the  ceremony 
altogether.  Whichever' measure  we  adopt,  we  act  on  the  same  prin- 
cij)le,  and  merely  apply  it  with  more  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
comprehension  of  our  chju-ity.  If  we  supposed  there  were  a  necessary, 
unalterable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  Christian  institutes,  so 
that  none  were  qualified  for  communion  who  had  not  been  previously 
baptized,  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  refusal  of 
Pedobaptists,  without  renouncing  the  principles  of  our  denomination. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  among  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  equally  unbap-, 
tized  we  admit  some  and  reject  others,  this  difference  must  be  derived, 
not  from  (he  consideration  of  baptism,  but  of  personal  character ;  in 
other  words,  from  our  supposing  ourselves  to  possess  that  evidence  df 
the  piety  of  the  party  accepted  which  is  deficient  in  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that'  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
principles  on  which  we  proceed,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude every  other  diversity  of  opinion,  except  what  regards  their  appli- 
cation in  particular  instances. 

He  who  mistakes  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute  is  in  a  different 
predicament  of  error  from  him  who  avowedly  rejects  it  altogether ;  the 
imperfection  which  claims  toleration  in  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  is 
different  in  its  nature  from  that  which  attaches  to  such  as  are  disposed 
to  set  the  ordinance  aside.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  some  may 
be  willing  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  what  appears  to  them  the  least 
of  two  errors,  while  they  refuse  toleration  to  the  greater;  and,  on  this 
^ound,  admit  a  Pedobaptist,  while  they  scruple  to  receive  him  who 
does  not  even  profess  to  be  baptized.  But  in  making  such  a  distinction, 
lio  intelligent  Baptist  would  be  moved  by  the  consideration  of  one  of 
these  parties  being  baptized  and  the  other  not  (for  this  would  be  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  infant  baptism),  but  solely  by  the  different  estimate 
he  made  of  the  magnitude  of  the  respective  errors.  Some  would  probably 
consider  each  of  them  consistent  with  a  credible  professionof  Christianity ; 
others  might  form  a  less  favourable  judgment.  In  this  case  the  parties 
would  act  differently,  while  they  maintained  tl>e  same  principle,  and 
adjusted  their  practice  by  the  same  rule.* 

*  TtM  al)ore  rsniarlw  may  enable  the  reader  to  Judfe  of  the  JtiMiee  with  which  Mr.  Ktafhom  a«- 
Mns,  or  insinuatee,  our  total  dinaffreeiuent  respecting  the  Aindamental  principle  on  which  we  juiHify 
our  practice.  *'  Among  tlie  BapiiMs,**  he  saye,  **  who  plead  for  mixed  commauion,  I  apprehend  Aw 
will  be  found  who  would  fhlrly  take  Mr.  Ilalt'e  principle  in  all  Ita  coneequenoea.  In  general,  thef 
Parnate,  and  plead  that  many  good  men  ihink  themnelTes  baptized,  and  they  are  willing  ro  accept 
them  on  thai  tbotlnx,  leaving  it  to  their  own  eoiieciencen  to  decide  whether  the\-  had  received  eucli 
"^         I  aa  the  word  of  God  reiiuirod;  and  ihey  will  hardly  admit  the  pooaibility  or  any  caaa  occurring    , 
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It  is  Bomewfaat  extraordiDarj,  that  after  stating  the  pnociple  oo  which 
v^y  treatise  od  Commmuoa  was  founded,  Mr.  Kinghora  makea  his  fim 
appeal  to  the  Pedobafttistfi^  and  asks  whether  &y  are  prepared  to 
acknowledf  e  that  baptism  and  the  Ixurd*8  Supper  have  no  connexion* 
To  what  puqMMe  is  a  question  referred  to  a  class  of  persons  who  as 
fyr  as  concent  the  interior  regulation  of  their  churt:hes«  have  no  interest 
ij^  the  inquiry,  on  whose  pr:)ctice  it  can  have  no  influence*  and  who  are 
supposed  by  both  the  parties  concerned  to  be  in  an  error  respecting  the 
i^titution  itself^  which  h^s  given  occasion  to  the  discussion?  The./ 
confidence  with  which  he  anticipates  their  favourable  sufirage  appears. 
ho>vever  to  be  ill  founded  f  and  if  the  Svangelicai  Magazine  for  1803 
is.  supposed  to  have  insinuated  sentiments  congenial  with  his  own,  the. 
authoj;  of  the  review  of  the  present  controversy,  in  the  same.pu}>lication» 
distinctly  and  explicitly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  treatise  Oil. 
Terms  of  Communion*  Lhave  no  doubt  tne  result  of  an  accurate  and 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  such  as.  adhere  to 
tfifaot  baptism  would  be  founid  opposed  to  his  doctrine ;  and  that  such 
of  them  as  might  object  to  the  admission  of  a  member  avowedly  unbapr* 
tized  would  be.  actuated  by  the  consideration  of  the  m^gnitjude  of  IJU, 
ep-or^  and  not  by  the  copvict^  of  a^^pfuufic;  and  e9sential  connexion, 
between  the.  two  ordinances  m  question.  In  other  words,  they  would, 
decide  OP  thexase  upon  pdncipl^  common  to  the  advocates  of  mixed, 
communion. 

His  pretes^e.fpr  calling  in  such,  a  host  of  dl^tants  is  that  he  may, 
't dear,  the  field,**  which,  in  my.  humble  opinion,  will  be  beat  ac- 
complished by  confining:,  the  debate  within  its  proper  limiu ;  regarding, 
it,  agreeably  to  its  true  nature,  as  a  controversy  whiel^  concerns  our  own, 
denomination  alpne,  without  attempting  to  extort  a  verdict  from  persons 
who  have  not  been  placed  in  a. situation  to  invite  their  attention  to  the 
sju^ject.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  are.  under  no  temptation  to  treat 
their  fellow-christians  with  indignity ;  whether  they  would  have  main- 
tained the  stern  inflexibility  which  is  prepared  to  sacrifice,  the  con^ 
mvinion  of  saints  to  an  unfounded  hypothesis  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
We  indulge  a. hope  that  they  would  have  hesitated  long  ere  they  ad- 
np^itted  a  doctrine  which  draws  after  it  such  consequences ;  that  they, 
would  have  judged  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits*  and  have  discovered  some 
better,  mode  of  signalizing  their.allegiance  to  Christ  than  by  the  excision 
of  his  miemhers*^  Tlte.  tenet  to  which.,  we  are.  opposed  produces  an 
e^ect  so  contraiy  tq  what  |the  genius  of  the  gospel  teaches  i^s  to  an-. 
tipipate»  and  sq  jepiignant.t9  the.noblest  feriing  of  the  he^t«  aa  to  fonur 

w'nicii  sl|o«M  feqqjre  their  iKtlnc  on  a  wider  jwind|ilf,  And  bete  ilio»M  (hr  M-my  kMwledn  ant 
obsenmcfam  have  extended,  1  benere  the  eaaee  are  neriy /ev  m  wbich  the  pMtion  would  bo  Mnf^nt 
biadljr  addptfd,  thai  CbhsUan  eoftfoaploa  .ougbi  to  fao  Md  wtih  chaie  wbo  danir  tUoffUkm  ite  aW^ 
gation  to  attend  to  Cbriatiaii  bapdaia^— p.,15.  My  opportanltiea  o(  Icnowinf  ilie  aentimcDt^  of  tha 
liberal  pan  of  ibe  Baptlaia  moai  be  aappoard  to  be  ai  laaol  «qtttl  la  Mr.  Kla^banira;  yail  iMva  noc 
heard  a  atnf le  objection  IVom  Ihem  afainst  the  general  prineljile.  ExeapUona  hava  been  aade  (aa 
mifht  be  eueetad)  to  partirular  nana,  but  nona  whatever  to  tbenindamenial  paalikm  oT.Uia  trattiaa 
Tm  reaiun  be  aasiiiui  (br  aaiwoainf  that  many  would  not  adopt  the  general  principle  In  ifa  fhl]  cxMi 
ia  inconclualve.    To  refhae  the  comrnonion  of  aucb  as  denied  the  obllgaiton  oC  bapciian  altOKacheiw 


ia  inconclualve.    To  refhae  the  comrnonion  of  aucb  as  denied  the  obllgaitop  oC  bapciian  altOKacha*. 
providing  ihnt  error  was  deemed  oTsucb  maxnitode  as  to  induce  a  sn^cion  of  the  pla^vaf  thenactv. 
vtould  not  be  to  eontradla  the  principle  in  the  smallent  degrM ;  and  I  am  parmiadad  tl 
advoratea  of  mixed  communion  the  reflwal  would  proceed  on  no  och  r  groond.    It  h  one 
a  g«o«ral  principti^  <iBd  another  to  dilTer  about  the  applicatioa  oTtt  to  panleolar  capw 
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a  presumption  against  it  which  nodiing  can  sqrmount  bnt  the  ntmoM 
ibrce  and  splendour  ot  evidence.  How  far  it  is  Trom  possessing  such 
"support,  or  even  that  preponderatioii  in  the  scale  of  argument  which 
Would  produce  conviction  on  the  most  trivial  subject,  h  is  thebusineas 
of  the  following  sheets  to  inquire. 

'In  deciding  the  question,  whether  persons  whom  we  deem  unbaptized 
are  entitled  to  approach  the  Lord*s  table,  we  must  examine  the  cohneiioti 
subsistiog' between  the  two  positive  ordinances,  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
'Supper. 

Our  opponents  contend  that  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  these 
as  renders  them  inseparable ;  so  that  he  who  is  deemed  unbaptized  is, 
ipso  factOj  apart  from  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  cause  of  that 
omission,  disqualified  for  approaching  the  sacred  elements.  We  con- 
tend that  the  absence  of  baptism  may  disqualify,  and  that  it  does  dis- 
qualify, wherever  it  appears  to  proceed  from  a  criminal  motive ;  that  is* 
wherever  its  negiect  is  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  its  divide 
authority.  In  this  case  we  consider  the  piety  of  such  a  person  at  least 
as  doubtful ;  but  when  the  omission  proceeds  from  involuntary  prejudice 
or  mistake,  when  the  party  evinces  his  conscientious  adherence  to  known 
duty  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  we  do  not  consider  the  mere 
absence  of  baptism  as  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion.  On  this  ground 
we  cheerfully  receive  pious  Pedobaptists,  not  from  the  supposition  thitt 
the  ceremony  -which  they  underwent  m  ^their  infancy  possesses  the 
-smallest  validity,  but  as  sincere  followers  of  Christ:  and  fdr  my  own 
part,  I  should  feel  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  such  as  deny  the 
perpetuity  of  baptism,  whenever  the  evidence  of  Sieil*  piety  b  equally 
clear  and  decisive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  eormexion 
-between  the  two  positive  institutes ;  and  that  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  our  opponents,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  evince  the  authority  (fr 
perpetuity  of  each,  and  the  consequent  obligation  of  attending  to  both : 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other ;  ndt 
merely  that  tfiey  are  both  clearly  and  unequivocally  enjoined,  but  thitt 
the  one  is  prescribed  with  a  view  to  the  other. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  effected ; 
either  by  showing  their  inherent  and  intrinsic  dependence,  or  by  making 
it  appear  that  they  are  connected  by  positive  law.  Between  ritual 
observatices  it  is  seldom  if  ever  possible  to  discover  an  inherent  con 
nexion ;  in  the  present  case  it  will  probably  not  be  attempted.  If  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  communion  succeed,  it  must  be  in  the  last  of  these 
methods ;  it  must  be  by  proving,  from  express  declarations  of  Scripture, 
that  baptism  is  an  invariable  and  essential  prerequisite  to  communion. 
A  Jew  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  this  fact  respecting 
circumcision  and  the'  passover :  he  would  have  immediately  pointed  to 
the  book  of  Exodus,  where  we  find  an  express  prohibftion  of  anuncircum- 
cised  person  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Let  some  similifr 
evidence  be  adduced  on  the  present  subject — ^let  some  declaration  frotti 
Scripture  be  exhibited  which  distinctly  prohibits  the  celebration  of  thb 
Lord's  Supper  by  any  person  who,  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature, 
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hns  omitled  the  baptismal  ceremony^  and  the  controversy  will  be  at  rest 
The  reader  can  scarcely  be  (oo  often  reminded  that  this  is  the  very 
hinge  of  the  present  debate,  which  (as  appears  from  the  title  of  his 
pamphlet)  Mr.  Fuller  clearly  perceived,  however  unsuccessful  he  may 
have  been  in  establishing  that  fundamental  position.  Much  that  Mr 
Kinghom  has  advanced  will  be  found  to  be  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
mquiry  in  hand  ;  and  in  more  instances  than  one  the  intelligent  reader 
will  perceive  him  to  have  made  concessions  which  are  destructive  of 
his  cause.  But  let  us  proceed  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  argu- 
leuts  by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  afor^aid  connexioru 


>  CHAPTER  II. 

His  Attempt  to  establish  the  Connexion  contended  for^Jrom  theApostoUc 
Commission  and  Primitive  Precedent, 

My  respectable  opponent  commences  this  -branch  of  the  .argument 
by  quoting  ihe  apostolic  commission,  justly  remarking,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  John's  baptism,  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  that  coin- 
mission  must  belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  commission  is  as  follows : — *^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nation^,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you,**  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Or,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Luke — "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  bolieveth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.**  "  This," 
Mr.  Kinghom  observes,  "  is  the  law ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a 
commentary  on  that  law ;  not  leaving  us  to  collect  from  mere  prece- 
dents what  ought  to  be  done,  but  showing  us  how  the  law  was  practi- 
cally explained  by  those  who  perfectly  understood  it."  He  reminds 
us,  **  that  in  every  instance  where  the  history  descends  to  particulars, 
we  find  they  constantly  adhered  to  this  rule ;  aiKl  that  when  they 
taught^  and  men  believed,  the  apostles  baptized  them,  and  then  further 
instructed  tliem  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God/' 

We  are  as  ready  to  allow  as  Mr.  Kinghorn  that  baptism  was  en- 
joined by  the  apostolic  commission :  we  are  perfectly  agreed  with  him 
respecting  the  law  of  baptism,  and  are  accustomed  to  explain  its  nature, 
and  enforce  its  authority,  by  the  same  arguments  as  he  himself  would 
employ.  We  have  no  controversy  with  him,  or  with  his  party,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  considered  apart  from  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  were 
he  disputing  with  such  as  deny  its  original,  appointment^  or  its  perpe- 
tuity, the  passages  he  quotes  would  be  fully  to  his  purpose.  But  where 
the  inquiry  turns,  not  on  the  nature  or  obligation  of  baptism,  but  on  the 
necesnary  dependence  of  another  institution  upon  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  in  what  manner  the  quotation  applies  to  the  question  before 
us.  To  us  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  thing  more  is  deducible  from 
the  law  of  baptism  than  its  preseut  and  perpetual  obligation.     The 
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existence  of  a  law  establishes  the  obligation  pf  a  correspondent  duty, 
and  iiotliing  more.  The  utmost  efi^rts  of  ingenuity  can  extort  no  other 
inference  froia.it,  than  that  a  portion  of  blame  attaches  to  such  as  have 
neglected  to  coqiply  with  it,  variable  in  its  degree  by  an  infinity  of 
circumstances  too  subtle  to  be  ascertained,  and .  too  numerous  to  be 
recited.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  belief  that  Pedobaptists 
of  all  denominations  have  failed  in  a  certain  part  of  their  duty ;  for  tliis 
is  a  legltiraale  inference  from  the  perpetuity  pf  the  baptismal  ordinance, 
joined  with  our  persuasion  that  we  have  interpreted  it  correctly.  But 
if  we  are  immediately  to  conclude  from  thence  that  they  are  disquali- 
fied (or  Christian  communion,  we  must  seek  a  church  which  consists 
of  members  who  have  failed  in  no  branch  of  obedience;  and  must 
consequently  despair  of  finding  fit  communicants  apart  from  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  £xamine  the  idea  of  law  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  it  will  present  nothing  beyond  the  obli« 
gatiou  to  a  certain  species  of  conduct,  so  that  if  Pedobaptists  are  really 
disqualified  for  the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason 
than  their' non-compliance  with  a  lausor  otherwise  we  must  insist  upon 
the  refusal  of  every  individual  who  has  not  discharged  all  his  obli- 
gations. To  expatiate  on  the  distinctness  and  solemnity  with  which 
the  baptismal  ceremony  was  enjoined  is  little  less  than  trifling,  in  a 
debate  with  persons  who  fully  accede  to  every  part  of  the  statement, 
and  who  wish  to  be  informed,  not  whether  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are 
in  an  error,  but  whether  its  moral  amount^  its  specific  nature,  is  such 
as  to  annul  their  claims  to  Christian  communion.  On  this  point  the 
passages  adduced  maintain  a  profound  silence. 

If  the  practice  of  stnct  communion  derives  no  support  from  the  law 
6f  baptism,  it  is  impossible  it  should  derive  it  from  apostolical  precedent; 
•ince  the  apostles,  as  this  author  obser\'es,  adhered  constantly  to  the 
rule.  They  did  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  letter  enjoined :  conse- 
quently, we  must  be  mistaken  if  we  imagine  we  can  infer  any  thing 
from  their  practice  beyond  what  a  just  and  fair  interpretation  of  its 
terms  would  suggest.  If  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  are,  as  Mr.  Kinghom 
asserts,  **  a  commentary  on  the  Is^w,  showing  us  how  it  was  practically 
explained,*^  it  is  impossible  it. should  co^itain  a  titde  more  than.is  found 
in  the  text.  Lei  us  see  how  the  apostles  acted.  ^*  When  they  taugfit 
and  men  believed,^  says  our  author,  "the, aposdes  baptized  them.** 
Whom  did  they  bapuze  ?  Undoubtedly  such,  and  such  only,  as  were 
convinced,  not  merely  of  the  truth  of  Chrisdanity,  but  of  the  obligation 
of  the  particular  rite  to  which  they  attended.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  do.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  part  of  our  hearers 
have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  proceed  to  explain  die 
nature  and  to  enforce  the  duty  of  baptism  ;  and  upon  their  expressing 
their  conviction  of  iu  divine  authority,  we  baptize  them.  Such  a  pre^ 
vious  conviction  is  necessary  to  render  it  a  reasonable  service.  We 
administer  diat  rite  to  every  description  of  persons  whom  our  opponents 
themselves  deem  qualified,  and  withhold  it  under  no  circumstauces*  in 
which  the  apostles  would  have  pracused  it.  Wherein  then,  as  far  as 
thai  instiiuuon  is  concerned,  does  our  practice  difler  from  that  of  the 
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apoAtles  t  Our  opponents  will  reply,  that  ihougfa  in  ifae  administration 
of  that  rite  our  conduct  eorrespoada  with  the  primtiive  pattern,  y«t 
it  difTers  in  this,- that  we  receive  the  unbaptized  lo  our  conununioDy 
which  was  not  done  in  the  apostolic  age.  To  this  we  reply,  that  at 
that  period  no  good  men  entertained  a  doubt  respecting  ite  nature — ^that 
it  was  impossible  they  should,  while  it  was  exemplified  before  their  eyes 
in  the  practice  oT  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists— 4hat  be  who 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  inspired  meii  would  necessar^y 
have  forfeited  his  claim  to  be,  considered  as  a  Christian — that  a  new 
state  of  things  has  arisen,  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  has  been  involved  in  obscnnty— ihat  some  of  the 
best  of  men  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  language  of  (Sh»iptuie 
on  this  subject  from,  ourselves — and  that  it  is  great  presompiion  te 
claim  the  same  deference  with  the  apostles,  and  to  treat  those  who 
differ  from  us  on  the  sense  of  Soriptore  as  though  they  avowedly  op- 
posed themselves  to  apostolic  authmity.  To  misinterpret  is  vmttt^ 
not  the  same  thing  as  wilfully  to  contradict ;  and  however  confidem 
we  may  be  of  the  correctness  of  our  own  interpretation,  to  j^aee  su<9k 
as  are  incapable  of  receiving  it  on  the  same  level  wkh  those  who 
withstood  the  apostles  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  claim  of  infallibili^. 

We  reason,  as  we  conceive  conclusively,  in  favour  of  adult,  in  oppo- 
sition to  infant  baptism :  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  avow  their  inidiility  lo 
discern  the  justice  of  our  conclusion :  and  are  they  on  that  account  lo 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light'  as  tliough  ihey  intentionally  rejected  the 
decision  of  inspired  men?  What  is  this  but  to  set-up  a  elaim  to  inspi- 
ration, or,  at  least,  to  s\ich  an  infallible  guidance  in  the  exj^anation  <^ 
Scripture  as  is  equally  exempt  from  the  danger  of  error  or  mistake  ^ 
If  we  examine  it  accurately,  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  claim  to  infalli- 
bility :  Jt  implies  in  the  Pedobaptists  a  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary 
fact.  The  apostles  were  not  only  mspired,  and  consequently  infallible 
teachers,  but  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  fhe  primitive 
Christians :  and  before  we  presume  to  demand  an  implicit  acquiescence 
in  our  conclusions,  and  to  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  treat  dissen- 
tients as  we  suppose  the  opponents  of  the  i^stfes  would  have  been 
treated,  it  behooves  us  to  evince  our  poesessioo  of  infallibility  by  simikr 
evidence.  As  I  have  not  heard  of  our  opponents  making  sach  aa 
attempt,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  at  the  loftiness  of 
their  pretensions,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  language.  In  their  dialect, 
all  Christians  besides  themselves  are  ^'•opposed  to  a  divine  command,"^ 
^  refuse  subjection  to  Christ,  and  violate  the  laws  of  his  house^'^t 

The  justice  of  their  proceeding,  founded  on  the  pretension  of  apos 
tolical  precedent,  is  perfectly  congenial  with  its  modesty.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  a  professor  of  Christianity,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles* 
had  scrupled  the  admission  of  adult  baptism,  could  he,  we  would  ask* 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing,  have  been  considered  as  a  good  man, 
or  a  genuine  convert  ?  The  reply  will  unquestionably  be.  No.  "  He," 
said  St.  John,  **  who  is  of  God  heareth  us :  he  who  heareth  not  us  ia 

*  Booth.  t  Coflwn. 
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not  of  God :  hereby  ye  kiKm  the  spirit  of  troth,  and  the  spirit  of 
error."   .  ■ .         ^      . 

In  thi9casetthei],9t  is  admitted  that  the  simple  fact  of  rejecting  adult 
Imptism  would  have  been  sufficient. to  set  aside,  a  pretension  to  the  ^ 
Christian  character.  'Is  it  sufficient  now  ?  Are  the  Pedobaptisu  to  be 
universally  considered  as  bad  men,  or,  at  least,  as  persons  whose  Chrift- 
tianity  is  doubtfilll  Nothing  is  more  distant  from,  the  avowed  senti- 
ments of  our  opponents.  Where,  then,  is  -Ure  justice  of  classing 
together  men  of  the  most  opposite  descriptions ;  or  of  inferring,  that 
because  the  apostles  would  have  refused  communion  to  an  unbaptized 
person,  at  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  but  false  profes- 
sors could  remain  in  that  state,  it  is  our  duty  to  refuse  4t  to  some  of  the 
most  excellent  of  the  earth,  merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  xhai 
ceremony  t  As  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  baptism  was  then  so 
circumstanced  that  the  omission  of  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  credible 
profession  of  piety,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  preee- 
dent  which  includes  it ;  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  then  state  of 
things,  and  the  apostles,  it  is  acknowledged,,  could  not  have  extended 
their  communion  beyond  the  limits  of  that  rite,  without  incorporating 
insincere  professors.  But  if  this  reason  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it, 
it  is  unphiloaophicHl  and  unreasonable  to  seek  for  another.  The  sup- 
posed inherent  and  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  ineli* 
tutes  is  another  and  a  totally  different  one,  which  is  sufficiently  ex- 
cluded by  the  precedmg  reasoning.  - 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Scripture  precedent  is  (bunded 
on  wisdom,  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious.  It  would  betray 
great  irreverence  to  suppose  that  men  acting  under  divine  inspivation 
were  not,  in  every  branch  of  their  official  conduct,  especially  in  what- 
ever related  to  the  regtilation  and  government  of  the  church,  moved  by 
the  strongest  reasons.  Hence  the  inquiry  why  they  acted  as  they  did 
is  essential  to  a  rational  investigation  into  the  force  and  authority  of 
•Scripture  precedent.  Their  proceedings  were  regulated  by  their  judg- 
ment, or  rather,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enlightened 
their  minds  and  directed  their  movements^  If  the  reason  for  rejecting 
unbaptized  persons  in  the  primitive  age  applies  to  the  case  of  Pedo- 
baptists,  the  argument  for  strict  communion,  derived  from  the  practioe  of 
the  apostles,  is  unanswerable.  But  if  the  cases  ai:e  totally  dissimiUr — 
if  our  opponents  can  assign  no  stteh  rtioson  for  excluding  their  Christian 
-brethren,  as  might  justly  have  been  urged  against  the  admission  of  the 
unbaptized  in  Sie  times  of  the  apostles,  the  argument  is  totally  incon- 
clusive. , 

It  is  decided, 'by  the  express  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  who 
refuses  obedience  to  any  part  of  his  will  id  not  a  Christian.  "'  Then,** 
satth-he,  "  are  ye  my  disciples  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
▼ou.**  But  while  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
he  voluntary  omission  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  could  arise  from 
nothing  but  a  contumacious  contempt  of  a  divine  precept,  of  which  flo 
sincere  Christian  could  be  guilty.  Here,  then,  we  discover  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  matter  of  fiict  urged  by  our  opponents,  without  supposing 
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an  intrinsic  or  invariable  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances.  The 
principle  of  open  communion  would  have  compelled  us  to  art  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles  did,  had  we  been  placed  in  their 
circumstances.  How  vain,  then,  the  atteirpt  to  overthrow  that  prin- 
ciple by  appealing  to  a  precedent  which  is  its  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequence;  and  how  unreasonable  the  demand  which  urges  us  to 
treat  two  cases  as  exactly  similar  of  which  our  opponents  equally 
with  ourselves  are  compelled  to  form  the  most  opposite  judgment.  I^et 
the  advocates  of  restricted  communion  express  the  same  opinion  o 
the  state  and  character  of  those  whom  they  now  regard  as  unbapiized, 
which  we  are  certain  they  would  feel  no  scruple  in  avowing  with  re- 
spect to  such  ,as  had  refused  submission  to  that  Ordinance  in  priiiiitive 
times,  and  we  shall  deplore  their  blindness  and  bigofry,  but  shall  ac- 
knowledge they  reason  consistently  from  their  own  premises.  But  we 
will  never  submit  to  identify  two  cases  which  agree  in  nothing  but  the 
omission  of  an  external  rite,  while  that  omission  vises  from  causes  the 
most  dissimilar,  and  •  is  combined  with  characters  the  most  contrary. 
We  will  not  conclude,  (hat  because  4he  apostles  could  not  bear  with 
those  that  were  evil,  they  would  have  refused  to  tolerate  the  good  ;  or 
that  they  would  have  comprehended  under  the  same  censure  the  con- 
tumacious epposer  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  myriads  of  holy  n)ea 
whose  only  crime  consists  in  mistaking  their  meaning  in  one  par- 
ticular. 

The  remarks  we  have  plready  mad«  will  be  deemed,  we  trust,  £ 
sufficient  answer  to  the  triumphant  question  of  Mr.  Kinghorn.  ''  How 
is  it,"  he  asks,  ^Hhat  with  the  same  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  church 
the  ancient  Christians  ooald  not  receive  a  person  to  communion  without 
baptism,  if  the  modern  both  can  and  ought  to  receive  him  T*  The 
answer  is  obvious.  If  the  ancient  Christians  had  received  a  person 
without  baptism,  they  would  have  received  a  false  professor ;  but  when 
we  at  present  receive  one  whom  we  judge  to  be  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, we  receive  a  sincere  though  mistaken  brother ;  we  receive  him 
who  is  of  that  description  of  Christians  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
receive. 

If  it  still  be  contended  that  the  two  cases  are  so  parallel  that  the 
proceeding  of  the  apostles,  in  this  particular,  is  binding  as  a  law,  we 
woiUd  once  more  ask  such  as  adopt  this  plea,  whether  they  themselves 
form  the  same  judgment  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  as  the  apostles 
would  have  entertained  of  such  as  continued  unbaptized  in  their  day. 
If  they  reply  in  the  affirmative^  they  must  consider  them  as  insincere, 
hypocritical  professors.  If  they  answer  in  the  negative,  since,  by  their 
o\vn  confession,  they  look  upon  the  persons  whom  they  exclude  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  the  party  excluded  by  the  apostles 
was  considered,  what  becomes  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases.?  and 
what  greater  right  have  they  to  think  differently  of  the  state  of  the  un- 
baptized from  what  the  apostles  thought,  than  we  have  for  treating  them 
dinerenll}  ?  They  are  clamorous  in  their  charge  against  us  of  wilful 
deviation  from  apostolic  precedents.  But  there  are  precedents  of 
*  Bapiten  ■  Tenn  of  OoiiiinmitaB,f .  IBL 
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thinking  as  well  as  of  acting,  and  it  is  as  much  our  du^  to  conform  to 
the  sentiments  of  inspired  men  as  to  their  actions.  The  chief  use, 
indeed,  which  inspired  precedents  are  of  is'  to  assist  us  to  ascertain  the 
dictates  of  inspiration.  The  conduct  of  enlightened,  much  more  of 
inspired,  men  is  founded  on  sound  speculative  principles.  If  the  ad- 
vocates of  strict  communion  urge  us  with  the  inquiry.  By  what  au- 
thority do  you  presume  to  receive  a  class  of  persons  whom  you  ac- 
knowledge the  ai^ostles  would  not  have  received  ?  we  reply.  By  what 
authority  do  you  presume  to  deviate  from  the  opinion  of  the  apostles 
respecting  that  same  class  ?  Many  whom  you  exclude  from  your  com- 
munion as  unbaptized  you  acknowledge  as  Christians,  and  without 
hesitation  express  your  confidence  of  meeting  them  in  glory.  Did  th^ 
apostles  entertain  the  same  judgment  respecting  such  in  their  day? 
Were  they  prepared  to  recognise  them  as  brethren,  and  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  eternal  prospects,  while  they  repelled  them  from  com- 
munion ?  Would  they  not,  without  hesitation,  have  applied  to  them,  the 
language  which  our  Saviour  uses,  respecting  such  as  refused  to  be  bap- 
tized by  John,  whom  he  affirms  to  have  *^  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  . 
against  themselves  r*  ' 

These  questions  admit  but  Of  one  answer.  Hef-e  then  is  a  palpable 
disagreement  between  tlie  sentiments  of  our  opponents  and  those  of  the 
apostles,  on  the  subject  of  the  unbaptized;  the  apostles  would. have 
both  rejected  and  condemned  them :  they  reject  them  as  members,  and 
embrace  them  as  brethren.  Were  they  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  apostles,  they  would  begin 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  and  urge  the  different  circum 
stances  which  accompany  the  omission  of  the  same  ceremony  now,  from 
what  must  be  supposed  to  have  accompanied  it  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles  ;  in  other  words,  they  would  attempt  to  show  that  a  new  case 
has  arisen,  which  necessitates  them  to  form  a  correspondent  judgment. 
They  assume  the  same  liberty  with  ourselves  of  thinking  differently  of 
the  state  of  the  many  who  continue  unbaptized  in  the  present  day,  from 
what  they  are  persuaded  the .  apostles  would  have  thought  of  such  as 
bad  remained  in  that  situation  in  theirs;  and  yet,  with  stiang^  incon- 
sistency, accuse  us  of  a  deviation  from  a  divine  precedent  in  not 
treating  them  both  m  the  same  manner ;  forgetting  tliat  if  the  cases 
are  parallel,  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  an  avowed  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  of  the  apostles. 

When  men  differ  in  their  views  of  one-  and  the  same  object,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  contradict  each  other.  We  lAer  them  the  alterna- 
tive, either  to  deny  or  to  affirm  that  to  be  unbaptized  at  present  is  in  a 
moral  view  a  very  distinct  things  and  involves  very  different  conse- 
quences from  being  in  that  predicament  in  the  times  of  the  ajpostles« 
If -they  deny  it,  they  stand  self-convicieci  of  contradicting  the  sentiments 
of  inspiration,  by  speaking  of  that  class  of  persons  as  genuine  C\  ris- 
tians  whom  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  apostles  would  have 
condemned.  If  they  adopt  the  affirmative,  our  practice  by  their  own 
confession  is  not  opposed  to  apostolic  precedent,  because  that  prece* 
dent  respects  a  different  thing. 
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Tfaey  not  only  liepfttt  from  the  preheat  of  the  apoetles  in  tHe 
:jiKlgiaeDt  they  forai  of  the  wibaptized,  but  in  every  other  branch  6f 
then*  conduct,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  eomnunion.  On  all 
other  occasions  they  treat  as  brethren,  and  frequently,  and  that  mndi 
to  their  honour,  cultivate  an  intimate  friendship  with  persons  vhom 
they  deem  to  be  destitute  of  that  rite,  the  omission  of  whif  h,  in  itte 
apostolic  age,  would  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  wilful  impiety  and 
disobedience.  What,  we  ask,  is  more  opposite  to  primitive  precedeiH 
.  than  the  practice  of  including  the  same  persons  within  the  obligatioiis 
of  Christian  love  and  friendship  whom  they  prohibit  from  communion'? 
of  inviting  them  into  the  pulpit,  «ind  repelling  them  from  the  table ;  uniting 
with  them  in  the  fnost  retired  and  elevated  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
excluding  them  from  the  church  ?  It  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  ima- 
gination to  feign  a  species  of  conduct  more  diametrically  opposite  to  all 
•the  examples  of  Scripture ;  and  when  they  have  reconciled  these  and 
many  similar  usages  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  they  wiU 
•have  supplied  us  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  pretended  deviation 
from  the  same  standard. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  enough  has  been  already  said  to  demon- 
Btrate  the  futility  of  the  argument  founded  on  original  precedent :  but  as 
this  is  considered  by  our  opponents  in  general,  as>vell  as  by  Mr.  King- 
horn  in  particular,  as  the  main  prop  of  their  cause,  we  must  be  permittoi 
to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  while  we  enter  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  his  reasoning. 

In  order  to  show  that  baptism  is  a  necessary  term  of  communion,  he 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  it  is  a  term  of  profession,  "'  It  is  obvious," 
he  says,  *^  that  their  baptism  (that  of  believers)  was  the  term  of  pro- 
fessing their  faith  by  the  special  appointment  of  the  Lord  himself.**  To 
die  same  purpose  he  afterward  adds,  **the  fact  still  exists  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  make  a  visible  and  ritual  observance  the  appointed 
evidence  of  our  believing  on  him.  If  obedience  to  a  rite  be  not  a  term 
of  salvation  (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Anthor  of  salvation : 
and  a  Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Chrisfs  <wn  way  without  it/* 
Recurring  to  the  same  topic,*  he  obsenres,  "'  Whatever  may  be  the  coih 
ditions  Of  salvatioB,  a  plai|i  qvoatioQ  here  oocnars,  which  is.  Ought  the 
terms  of  Christian  communion  to  he  different  from  those  of  Christian 
profession  ?  The  only  answer  which  one  would  think  could  be  given 
to  this  question  would  be.  No :  Christian  communion  must  require  vhat- 
ever  the  Lord  required  as  a  mark  of  Christian  profession.^ 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  excuse  my  accumulating  quotations  to  the 
same  purport^  which  would  have  been  avoided  were  it  not  evident  that 
the  writer  considered  this  as  his  stronghold,  to  which  he  repairs  widi 
a  confidence  which  bespeaks  his  convictiori  of  hs  being  impregnable.  We 
will  venture,  however,  to  come  close  to  these  frowning  battlements:  we 
will  make  trial  of  their  strength,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  their  power 
of  resistance  is  equal  to  their  formidable  aspect.  We  freely  acknowledge 
that  'd  the  principle  can  be  established  that  baptism  isr invariably  < 

•Page  90. 
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dftl  to  a  GhrMtian  professioiit  the  cause  we  are  pleading  roust  be  aban* 
donecU  being  conBdent  that  a  true  profess'on  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
iBseparable  from  church  communion. 

Previoiis  to  entering  on  this  discussion^  itwiil  be  necessary  to  prennise« 
that  the  words  profession  and  confession^  together  with  their  correlatest 
ve  usually  denoted  by  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  original,  and  that 
they  are  evidently  used  by  the  authors  of  the  received  translation  as 
synonymous.*  Hence,  whatever  is  affirmed  in.  the  New  Testament. 
iespe<^tQg  the  confession  of  Ghristt  or  of  his  sayings,  may  wit)>out 
hesitation  be  considered  as  predicated  of  a  profession ;  since  whatever 
difference  may  subsist-  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  words,  whenever 
they  occur  in  Scripture,  they  aire  n^rely  different  renderings  of  the. 
same  terout 

Now,' that  the  profession  of  Christ  is  an  indispensable  term  of  sal va« 
tion  is.  so  undeniably  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  to  attempt 
to  prove  it:  seems  likaaA  insult  on  the  understanding  of  the  reader.     I 
roust'  crave  his  indulgence,  however,  for  reeaUing  to  his  recollection  a 
very  few  passages,  which  will  set  the  matter  beyood  dispute  '^  Whoever,** 
sahi  our  Lord,  ^^  shall  confess  (or  profess)  my  name  beibre  men,  him  will 
I  confess  before  my  J^ather  wluch  is  ia  heaven :  and  whoeter  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*' 
Matt^  x»  32*  The  same  language  occurs,  with  little  variation^  in  the  gospel  ' 
of  St.  Luke,  xii.  8.     In  |hesc  words  we  find. an  awful  denunciation  of  the. 
rejection  of  every  one,  without  exception,  who  shall  he  found  to  have, 
deaied  Christ ;  and  as  this  denial  is  immediately  opposed  to  confessing 
Um,  it  npAiBt  ^necessarily  attach  to  all  such  as  have  not  made  a  confession. 
If  a  medium  could  be  supposed  between  the  denial  and  the  open  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  is  precluded  by  the  foUowhig  sentence : 
*^  Whoever  shall  he  ashamed  of  roe,  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  • 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels.** — Luke  ix.  26.     Thence  we  may. 
with  certainty  ^conclude*  that  from  whatever  motives  a  profession  of 
Christianity  is  omitted  or  decliaed,  eternal  perdition  is  the  consequence* 
N«r  is  thisihe  doctrine  of  the  evangelists  only :  it  is  repeatedly  asserted, 
and  uniformly  implied,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.    ^^  If  thou  shalt.' 
confess  {w  profess)  with  thy  mouth,**  saith  St.  Paul,  ^' the  Lord  Jesus^. 
%9d  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  halh  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shak  be  saved :  foe  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- , 
il9es4  and  with  the  mouth  confession  [ok  profession)  is  made  unto  salvai- 
tipn^** — ^Rooa.  x.  d.     W«  find  the  same  writer  on  another  occasion ; 
eJihoeting  Christians  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  (aijtJh  without, 
wavering,  when  the  previous  possession  of  that  is  necessarily  supposed^ 
ik  firm  adherancA  to  whicK  b  inculcated  as  essential  to  salvation.    ^  Let 

•  The  word  iii  the  «ii'KlnnI  to  h^t^vylat  derived  ikom  h/fXaylt**  a  T«rt>  oC  Om  mam  importr 
t  Sto  MM.  &  31.    Luke  xU,  6. .  Hatb  vU.  33.   Jobn  ix.  82.    John  xU.  ^.    Acts  xxiii.  6 ;  kxIt.  14. 
tUm.  X.  9, 10.    I  John  iv.  15.    9  Jobn  tU.    Rev.  iU.  5.    1  Tim.  vi  13.  n^  iroA)^  i^oAoy/ai,  a  good 
piMbMlon.  Ed^M  Tmiialati<ia.-H<ib.  ly.  1.  r^f  i^okuyi'it  i»ap,9iiw  pnOtatkm, B. T.~n«(k.  It 
li..riis  buo)wYias  Aiifiv.our  profeMion,  E.  T.— Ileb.  x.S3.  H^v  iuaXoy/av  r^  IXirldos  iUAiv^.  tha 
pPofeMton  of  our  f  itth  without  wsTf  rirt«.— Matt.  vH .  8>.    tM  h^oXorfi€ituh'^U,  itm  witr  I  prbAw « 
•Qio  tbain.    In  each  of  Uie  prceadtog  p«aiiif«B  U-e  aama  wurd,.  undar . dlflkroot  inHeaionsJ*. 
aoiploytid.  and  Umjt  eonuin  all  Um  pasngw  which  relate  to  Uie  aboolote  neceetlty  of  a  reUflOM 
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US  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without.waveriBg." — ^Heb.  3^  29. 
It  u  to  the  faithful,  considered  as  such,  without  distinction  of  sects  and 
parties,  that  St.  Paul  addresses  the  following  exhortation :  "  Wherefore, 
holy  hrethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  consider  the  Apostle 
and  High-priest  of  out  profession,  Christ  Jesus.** — Heb;  iii.  1.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the' Hebrews  alone,  the  phrase  our  profession  occurs  three 
times,  and  iti  each  instance  in  such  a  connexion  as  derooDstmtes  it  to  be 
an  attribute  common  to  all  Christians.* 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  reader's  patience  to  multiply  proofs  of  a 
position  so  evident  from  Scripture  as  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
a  genuine  profession  of  Christ  and  future  salvation.     But  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, what  becomes  of  the  principal  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Kinghom 
for  strict  communion,  which  turns  on  the  principle  that  ^*  baptism  is  the 
term  of  Christian  profession  r*     Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  if  this 
proposition  is  true,  the  Pedobaptists  are,  on  our  principles,  cut  off  from 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  salvation  is  confined  to  ourselves  ?     The 
language  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  is  decisive  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  profession  in  order  to  eternal  life :  this  writi^r  affirms 
that  baptism,  as  we  practise  it,  is  an  essential  term  of  profession.     By 
comparing  these  propositions  together,  a  child  will  perceive  that  the 
necessary  inference  is  the  restriction  of  the  hope  of  future  happiness  to 
members  of  our  own  denomination.     This  in  truth  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  all  his  reasoning  tends ;  it  meets  the  intelligent  reader  at  every 
turn  ;  but  when  he  expects  the  writer  to  advance  forward  and  press  the 
fearful  consequence,  he  turns  aside,  and  is  afraid  to  push  his  argument 
to  its  proper  issue.     He  travails  in  birth,  but  dares  not  bring  forth ;  he 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  nis  own  progeny.     Sometimes  he  seems  at  the 
very  point  of  disclosing  the  full  tendency  of  his  speculations,  and  more 
than  once  suggests  hints  in  the  form  of  questions  which  possess  no 
i^eaning,  but  on  the  supposition  of  that  dismal  conclusion  to  which  his 
hypothesis  conducts  him.     Let  the  reader  pause,  and  meditate  on  the 
following  extraordinary  passage : — "  If  baptism,**  he  says,  *'  was  once 
necestsary  to  communion,  either  it  was  then  essential  to  salvation,  or 
that  which  was  not  essential  to  salvation  was  necessary  to  communion. 
If  it  was  then  essential  to  salvation,  how  can  it  be  proved  not  to  be 
essential  now  Tf     Again  he  asks,  ^*  What  is  the  fneaning  of  the  term 
condition?    In  whatever  sense  the  term  can  apply  to  the  commission 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  the  declarations  of  the  apostles  respecting  repentance^ 
faithj  and  baptism^ — is  not  baptism  a  condition  either  of  communion 
or  of  salvation,  or  of  both  ?     Do  the  conditions  either  of  salvation  or 
of  communion  change  by  time  ?    Are  they  annulled  by  being  misun- 
derstood ?**{  ^ 

Whatever  of  argument  these  passages  may  be  supposed  to  contain, 
will  be  examined  hereafter ;  the  design  of  producing  them  at  present  is 
to  show  the  tendency  of  the  principle ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to 
consider  whether  they  are  susceptible  of  any  other  sense  than  that  the 
terms  of  salvation  and  of  communion  are  commensurate  with  each  other ; 
th^t  whatever  was  once  essential  to  salvation  is  so  still ;  and  that  bap* 

•HclkiiLl;  iT.  14;z.l3.  t  BajXiam a Tcim of  OonnaiitoQ, p.  1ft.  tIliki.p.90L 
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tisni  is  as  much  a  condition  of  salvation  as  faith  and  repentance.  Bat 
if  these  are  his  real  seniii^i'^nts,  why  not  speak  plainly,  instead  of  ^  ut- 
tering parables  ?^  and  why  mingle  in  the  same  pubHcation  represents* 
tions  toudly  repugnant,  iit  which  he  speaks  of  such  as  dissent, from  hinn 
on  the  subject  of  baptism  as  persons  of  the  most  distii^guished  character 
— persons  whom  God  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  his  kingdom  ^nd  glory  ?* 
The  only  solution  this  problem  admits  is  to  suppose  (what  my  know- 
ledge of  his  character  confirms)  that  to  the  first  part  of  these  statements 
he  was  impelled  by  the  current  of  his  arguments,  to- the  latter  by  the 
dictates  of  his  heart.  But  however  that  heart  may  rebel,  he  must  learn 
either  to  subdue  its  contumacy,  or  consent  to  relinquish  the  principal 
points  of  his  defence.  He  has  stated  that  the  limits  of  communion  must 
be  the  same  with  those  of  profession ;  that  thePedobaptists  have  none, 
or,  at  least,  none  that  is  valid ;  and  that,  on  this  account  and  for  this 
reason,  they  are  precluded  from  a  title  to  Christian  fellowship.  But 
the  word  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  repeatedly  insists  on  men's  profess* 
ing  Christ  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  salvation.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  if  Mr.  Kinghorn*s  position  is  just,  to  evade  the  consequence,,  thai 
those  whom  he  would  exclude  from  communion  are  excluded*  from 
salvation! 

"If  obedience  to  a  rite^^  he  observes,  "be  not  a  term  of  salvation 
(which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  authority, 
as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation ;  and  a 
Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Christ's  own  way  without  it.^^  If 
the  open  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  the  Pedobaptists  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  a  real  and  valid  profession,  the  inevitable  consequence  is,  for 
reasons  sufficiently  explained,  that  they  cannot  be  saved ;  bpt  if  it  is 
valid  (however  imperfect  in  one  particular),  it  is  so  far  made  in  Christ's 
oum  way.  The  expression  which  he  employs  to  depreciate  it  has  either 
no  meaning  or  noiie  that  is  relative  to  the  object  of  the  writer.  The 
scope  of  his  argument  obliged  him  to  prove  that  adult  baptism  is  essen- 
tial  to  a  Christian  profession ;  he  now  contents  himself  with  say  trig,  that 
without  that  ordinance  it  is  not  made  in  the  right  way,  which  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  affinned  of  every  deviation  from  the  doetrins 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Just  as  far^  as'  we  suppose  a  person  to 
depart  from  these,  we  must  judge  his  profession  not  to  be  made  in 
Christ^ s  own  way  ;  nor  will  any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  profession,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  perfect  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  the  will  of 
Christ,  exempt  him  from  such  an  imputation ;  so  that  in  this  sense, 
which  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  t6  make  a  pro> 
fession  of  the  Christian  religion  in  ChrisCs  own  way  is  not  the  lot  of  a 
mortal.  But  though  this  is. the  only  interpretation  consistent  with 
truth,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  was  the  meaningf  of 
the  writer.  He  must  have  intended  to  assert  that  the  parties  to  whom 
they  are  applied  fail  to  make  what  Chisi  himself  would  deem  a  pro* 
fession.  This  supposition  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  s^-ope  of  his  rea 
■oning,  which  went  to  prove  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  rommunion, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  a  profession.     This*  supposed  neressiiy  nirst 

*  BaptiMn  a  Term  of  Conunuuioii,  p.  21,  30  f  Ibid  ^  10w 
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siMMeqpently  relate,  not  toi  iu  comphlemss,  or  perfectioHy  bat  to  ito 
essince:  he  must  be. understood  to  affirm,  that  they  have  ii<it  exhibited 
\i4iat  Christ  will  consider  9^  a  profession.  But  as  Ae  has  solemnly 
affirmed  his  determination  tovreje^t  such  a^  are  destitute  uf  it,,  we  ask 
agnin,  hov  Mr.  Kmghom  will  reconcile  this  with  the  salvability  of 
I%dobapti8t8  ? 

'Whatever  it  seenM  good  to  infinite  wisdom  to  prescribe  as  an  indis- 
pensable conditiofi  of  future  happiness,  we  must  suppose  tliat  it  exactly 
corresponds  to  its  name:  it  is  true  and  genuine  in  its  kind,  and  wants 
nothing  whieh  constitutes  the  esseaeew  If  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
Cbrist  is  the  prerequisite  demaadcid  under  the  title  of  a  profession,  it 
iwiuld  seem  sirange  to  assert  that  si>mething  less  than  what  is  cor- 
reetiy  denoted  by  that  expression  is,  after  all,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
condition.  This,  however,  i»  what  Mr.  Kinghom  must  assert,  to  be 
conflistent  willi  bimaelf ;  for  he  wUl.  not  deny  that  the  advocates  of 
inisAt^AI^HiUiiig.  b«T«  exbihitad  something  like  a  profession;  but  as 
they  have  not  made  it  in  CkrisCs  ovm  way^  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
eoritled  to  that  appelktiony  and,  consequently,  cannot  claim  the  privi- 
leges it  seeuresb  But  if  the  case  is  a»  he  states  it,  he  must  either  con« 
fine  the  hope  of  salvation  to  his  own  party,  or  admit  that,  iii  the  solemn 
denuttoiations  before  reeitedv  it  is  not  redUy  a  profession  of  Christ 
which  is  reqiMred,  b«it  merely  something  which  resembles  it.  Whether 
the  use  of  language  sa  replete  with  ambiguity,  or  collusion,  is  con- 
sintent  with  tha  character  of  the  ^true  and  faithful  witness,*^  we  leave 
t^i.tlbS'  decision  of  the  reader.  According  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  while  there 
ate: two-  modes  0^  avowuw;-  our  Christianity,  one  so  essentially  defective 
ati  not  t»  deserve  the  naeae  of  a  professior^  the  other  sound  and  valid ; 
wfcMi.the  Supremo  Legislator  thought  fit  to  enjoin  the  profession  of  his 
ii»ine,u«der  the  saaetion  of  eternal  death,  he  intended  to  insist  on  the  first, 
iH;  distinction  from  the  last  of  these  methods.  Let  him  who  is  able 
dagestr-  these  abeurditie& ;  from  which  whoever  would  escape  must 
either  abnadoci  the  ground  which  Mr.  Kinghorn  has  taken,  or  consign 
tber  Pedobaptists  to  destruction; 

If-  ia  times  however,  to  recur  to  the  questions  with  which  he  has 
uvged  his  opponents,  and  which  he  supposes  it  impossible  to  solve  on 
mor  principlesv  *'  If  baptism^' '  he  , observes,  "  was  once  necessary  to 
cfBNViafHuiioii,  either  it  was  theu  essential  to  salvation,  or  that  which  was 
nut  essential  to  salvation  was  necessary  to  .communion.  If  it  was  then 
evsential  to  salvation,  haw  can.  it  be  proved  not  to  be  essential  now  ?  If 
it«  be  argued  that  it  was  not  essential  to  salvation  //t^  it  roust  either 
hi  proved  that  communion  was  held  without  it,  or  Mr.  HalFs  position 
Qn»t  fall."* 

Of  the  preceding  dilemma  I  embrace  without  hesitation  the  affirma- 
tw  side,  and  assert  that  m  the  apostolic  age  baptism  vxis  necessary 
to  salvation.  To  the  query  which  follows,  "how  then  can  it  be  proved 
that  it  is  not  essential  now,**  I  reply  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  aUempt 
it,  because  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  KiUghom  himself;  and  i^  is  prepos- 
terous to  attempt  the  prftof  of  what  is  acknowledged  by  both  parties. 

*  Baydam  aTenBorCQaunanioa,  p.  19. 
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it  13  very  astonishing,  after  he  had  so  clearly  avowed  his  conviction  of 
the  exalted  character  and  unquestionable  piety  of  many  Pedobaptista, 
he  should  ask  the  question :  but  he  was  probably  so  dazzled  with  the 
•eenning  subtlety  and  acumen  of  these  pointed  interrogatories,  as  not  to 
perceive  their  total  irrelevance.  If  he  fsels  any  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  in  primitive  times,  he  entertains 
a  lower  idea  of  its  importance  than  his  opponents ;  but  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  unless  he  totally  retracts  his  liberal  concessions,  he  must 
acknowledge  that  which  was  once  necessary  to  salvation  is  not  so  now. 
The  difficiSty  attending  the  supposition  of  a  change  in  the  terms  of 
salvation  is  urged  with  little  propriety  by  one  to  whose  hypothesis 
they  apply  in  their.  fuU  Parce ;  nor  are  they,  when  fairly  examined,  at 
all  formidable.  Owing  to  the  incurable  ambiguity  of  language,  many 
truths  founded  on  the  clearest  evidence  assume  an  appearance  of  para- 
dox ;  and  of  this  nature  is  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  the  terms 
of  salvation  are  not  uoalterable ;  which  may,  with  equal  pitepriety,  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  in  different  senses.  Since  thejundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  of  equal  and  invariable  obligation,  a  cordial 
compliance  with  which  is  essential  to  etej^nal  felicity, — since  faith 
and  repentance  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  indispensable 
prereqtiisites  to  a  justified  state,  in  popular  language,  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  asserting  that^ie  conditions  of  salvation,  under  the 
gospel,  remain  th^  same  f;x>m  age  to  age. 

But  if  this  proposition  isu taken  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and  applied  tp 
every  partictUar  connected  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians,  it 
m  manifestly  false.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Christianity^^hich,  as 
they  exhibit  the  basis,  and  propound  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant^ 
belong  to  its  essence ;  certain  doctrines  which  are  revealed  because 
they  are  necessary;  and  others,  which  are  necessary  only  because 
they  are  revealed :  the  absence  of  which  impairs  its  beauty,  without 
destroying  its  being.  Of  this  nature  are  its  few  and  simple  ceremonies. 
But  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
wilful  perversion  of  the  least  of  Christ's  precepts,  or  the  deliberate  ana 
roluQtary  rejection  of  his  instructions  in  the  smallest  instance,  would 
betray  an  insincerity  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character* 
^  He  who  shall  break  the  least  of  these  my  commandments,  and  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  of  no  esteem  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.*^*  The 
truth  or  precept  in  que^t^on  may  be  of  such  an  order,  that  a  simple 
ignorance  of  it  may  not  be  fatal ;  yet  to  resist  it,  knowing  it  to  be  of 
fiivine  authority,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  highest  danger.  Tba 
great  Head  of  the  church  will  not  permit  us  to  set  voluntary  limito  to 
our  obedience:  we  must  consent  to  receive  all  his  sayings  or  none. 
But  it  must  be  manifest,  on  reflection,  that  on  its  .first  publication  the 
wihle  apptmdages  of  Christianity  were  exhibited  wah  a  lustre  of  evi# 
dence  which  no  honesit  mind  ooukl  withstand ;  and  thai  no  pretence  for 
^lek  aeglect  could  subsist  among  sucli  as  professed  religious  integrity. 
Such  WHS  eminently  the  case  fvvi^  the  two  institutions  which  have  qccj^ 
ibned  the  present  oootroversy.    The  constant  practice  of  theaposlUt 

«  See  GBmpMKt  TraRilttlMi,  MM.  V.  It 
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tppealing  to  the  senses  of  men,  and  illustrating  the  import  of  their  oral 
-  instruction,  made  the  point  of  duty  so  plain,  diat  its  omission,  in  such 
circumstances  could  be  ascribed  only  to  voluntary  corruption. 

Nur  is  this  the  only  example  which  might  be  adduced.  By  orthodox 
Christians  th^  explicit  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  now 
consklered  as  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  Christ  were,  during  his  personal  ministry,  so  far  from 
lembracing  this  truth  that  they  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  his 
death  without  expressing  the  utmost  impatience,  and  that  they  knew 
not  what  was  intended  by  his  resurrection,  are  undeniable  facts. .  The 
full  development  of  the  gospel  scheme,  made  at  a  subsequent  period, 
has  in  this  instance  rendered  that  essential  to  salvation  which  could 
previously  subsist  without  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  diversity  of  sentiment  has  arisen 
among  Christians  from  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of 
God,  which  has  given  birth  to  various  sects  and  parties,  unknown  in 
primitive  times.*  On  many  of  these'  points,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  were  expressed  with 
miffiqient  perspicuity  to  be  perfectly  understoo<l  by  the  parties  lo  whom 
they  were  originally  communicated;  and  who,  having  repeatedly 
attended  their  ministry,  had  heard  those  particulars  more  fully  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  which  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  their  writings. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  true  idea  of  election,  whether  it  intends,  as  the 
Armintans  assert,  the  distinction  conferred  on  some,  above  others^  in  the 
collation  of  external  benefits,  or  the  preordination  of  individuals  to 
eternal  life,  was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  primitive  Christians,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  controversy  and  debate  T  The  Arminiao 
will  contend  that  the  first  Christians  entertained  his  notion  of  election 
and  grace  ;  the  Calvinist,  with  equal  confidence,  will  maintain  that  the 
true  and  primitive  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  his  hy- 
p6thesis ;  and  neither  of  them  can  consistently  admit  that  the  members 
of  the  primitive  church  adopted  a  diflferent  system  from  that  which  they 
respectively  embrace.  One  of  the  parties  will  contend  that  the  apos- 
tolic church  consisted  entirely  of  Arminians  ;  the  other  that  it  included 
none  but  Calvinists. 

Were  it  allowed  that  some  variety  of  opinion  on  this  mysterious  topic 
might  subsist  even  among  the  earliest  converts,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose there  were  none  at  that  period  who  understood  the  doctrine  of  St 
Paul  :«it  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  that  great  writer 
to  suppose  he  expressed  himself  with  an  obscurity  which  anifonnly 
baffled  the  power  of  comprehension.  Let  his  meanitig,  for  argumemi's 
take,  be  supposed  to  agree  with  the  Arminian  system ;  the  adoption  of 
that  hypothesis  was,  on  this  supposition,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
him  who  was  acquainted  with  that  circumstance.  For  such  a  person  to 
have  embraced  the  Calvinistic  sentimems  would  have  been  to  pour  con- 
tempt bn  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  to  oppose  his  private  judgment  to 
the  dictates  of  inspiration.  If  we  invert  the  supposition,  the  result  is  a 
mmilar  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Calvinist  Were  these  parties  to 
eirinde  each  other  from  communion,  under  pretence  that  the  primitive 
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Christians  were  all  C^lvinists,  or  all  Arminians ;  were  the  Calvinist  to 
assert  that  lie  dares  not  sanction  so  serious  a  departure  Orom  truth 
as  the  denial  of  election,  and  that  to  receive  such  as  were  erroneous  in 
this  point  would  be  to  admit  a  class  of  persons  who  had  no  existence 
in  the  primitive  church,  he  would  argue  precisely  in  the  same'  manner  as 
Mr.  Kinghom.  How  would  our  author  repel  this  reasoning,  or  justify 
a  more  liberal  conduct  ?  He  certainly  would  not  allege  the  original 
obscurity  of  the  apostolic  injunctions,  and  the  possibility  of  primitive 
converts  mistaking  then*  meaning :  he  would  unquestionably  insist  on 
the  different  degrees  of  importance  attached  to  revealed  truths,  and  the 
palpable  difference  between  mistaking  the  meaning  and  avowedly  op- 
posing the  inspired  writer^.  But  this  is  precisely  our  mode  of  defence. 
When  a  dispute  arose  on  the  obligation  of  extending  the  rite  of.  cir- 
cnmcision  to  the  gentiles,  a  council,  consisting  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,  was  assembled  to  determine  the  question.  Their  decision  was, 
that  the  gentiles  should  no  longer  be  troubled  on  that  head,  but  that 
they  should  be  strictly  enjoined,  among  other  things,  carefully  to  abstain 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the^lesign  of  this  injunction  to  prohibit  the  use  of  blood  in 
food.  This  precept  was  enjoined  expressly  on  the  gentiles,  without 
the  slightest  intimation  of  its  being  of  temporary  duration ;  nor  did  it 
commence  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  was  in  force  from  the 
period  of  the  deluge.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  of  per- 
petual force,  however  little  it  may  be  regarded  in  modern  practice ;  and 
were  the  observation  of  it  proposed  as  a  term  of  commuiiion,  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  argument  adduced  by  our  opponents  for  their  narrow 
exclusive  system  which  might  not  with  superior  advantage  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  such  a  regulation.  If  it  be  urged  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  it  was  not  the  duty  of  believers  in  Christ  to  be  baptized; 
it  may  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  the  precept  of  abslaininff 
from  blood  was  invariably  observed  by  the  faithful  from  the  time  of 
Noah.  If  it  be  prged  that  the  primitive  church  consisted  exclusively  of 
such  as  were  baptized,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  consisted  only  of  such 
as  abstained  from  blood.  That  it  was  *^once  a  term  of  communion** 
none  will  deny  ;  ^*  how  then  comes  if  to  cease  to  be  such  T  In  this 
case  there  is  no  room  to  allege  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  precept ;  it  is  susceptible  but  of  one  interpretation  ;  and  if  the  terms 
of  communion  are  not  **  annulled  by  being  misunderstood,***  much  leas 
when  there  is  no  such  pretence.  The  only  perceptible  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is,  that  the  precept  respecting  bbod  was  not  promulgated  by 
the  Saviour  himself:  but  it  residted  from  the  solemn  and  unaqimoutf 
decision  of  his  apostles,  and  is  of  more  ancient  origin  than  any  other 
Christian  institute.  If  our  opponents  attempt  to  depreciate  its  im 
portance  by  asserting  that  it  is  merely  rifual  and  cerenwnial,  so  itf 
baptism ;  and  as  they  were  both  enjoined  by  the  same  authority,  both 
universally  maintained  in  the  primitive  church,  if  the  absence  of  one  of 
these  observances  constitutes  a  church  of-  dijfereni  materials^  so 
Uie  neglect  of  the  other. 

*  BApt^tm  aTermof  Oimimuiilon,pLflO 
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Such  as  violate  the  abstinence  in  question  will  not  pretepd  that  they 
observe  the  prohibition :  they  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  their 
couviction  (a  conviction  nut  sustained  by  a  syllaUe  of  Scripture)  that 
ft  is  only  of  temporary  obligation ;  and  as  Pedobaptists  profess  their 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  baptismal  precept,  which  they  merely 
demand  the  right  of  interpreting  for  themselves,  upon  what  principle  is 
it  that  a  mistsJie  in  the  meaning  of  a  positive  injunction  is  deemed 
more  criminal  th^  its  avowed  neglect ;  or  why  should  an  error  of 
judgment,  which  equally  affects  the  practice  in  both  cases,  be  tolerated 
in  one,  and  made  the  ground  of  exclusion  in  the  other  ?  This  reasuning. 
it  is  acknowledged,  bears  with  the  greatest  weight  on  such  as  conceive 
the  prohibition  of  bleod  to  be  still  in  force  ;  who,  if  they  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Kinghom,  ought,  to  be  consistent,  immediately  to  separate 
themselves  from  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  judgment.  The  same  argu- 
ment equally  applies  to  laying  on  of  hands  aAer  ordination  and  baptisou 
tt  is  acknowledged  thai  this  rite  was  universally  practised  in  the  primi- 
^ve  times,  that  it  claims  the,  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  and  it  is 
^numerated  by  St.  Pai^l  among  the  first  prtncifdes  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Wberevier  that  practice  is  laid  aside,  it  may  whh  equal  tjpth  be  affirmed 
^at  the  church  consists  of  differctU  malerials  from  those  admitted  by 
^e  apostles  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  worcb 
of  this  writefv  by  what  authority  we  presume  *^  to  make  a  Scriptural 
rite  of  less  consequence  in  the  church  of  Christ  than  it  was  once?*** 

Thus  much  m^j  suffice  for  the  vindication  of  our  pretended  de* 
parture  from  aocieni  uaage  and  apostolic  precedent.  But  as  this  topic 
in  supposed  to  include  th^  very  P^  and  marrow  of  my  opponent's 
cause,  the  reader  must  excuse  my  replying  to  some  other  parte  of  hia 
masoning.  Con6deni  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  it  is  roy 
anxious  wish  that  nolhiag  may  pass  unnoticed  that  wears  the  shadow 
of  argmneqt;  and  that  no  suspicion  be 'afforded  of  a  desire  to  shrink 
from  any  part  of  the  ooutest. 

*Mf  an  obedience  tQ  a  rite,"  says  our  author,  ^  be  not  atem  of  salva- 
tion (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  au« 
thority,  as  an  fvidence  of  «sul)jection  to  the  Author  of  salvation.**!  He 
repeatedly  asserts  that  it  was  prescribed  as  an  evuien^  of  faith  in  him. 
In  another  place  he  styles  it  **  the  appointed  evidence  of  our  putting  on 
JqSus  Christ,**  and  affirms  that  ^'  the  church  of  Christ  acting  upon  tha 
yule  he  has  laid  dowiit  oannot  recognise  dny  petwm  as  his  disciple  who 
is  not  b;\ptized  in  his  name."!    , 

Let  us  fisst  aseertaitt  the  precise  meaning  of  thi^se  remarkable  pas- 
tages.  He  oannot  W  sappo^ed  to  assert  that  baptism  is  of  itself  a 
auffioient  evidence  of  saving  faith :  Siippn  Magus  was  baptized,  who  had 
'^  Qo  part  or  lot  in  the  mattei.*'  His  mi^aning  must  be,  that  the  ordi- 
iance  in queationToirms a neoeseary jMir/of  the  evifdence  of  faith,  inso* 
fiiiich  that  in  the  abaenof  of  il  our  Lord  int^4^d  do  other  should  be 
<)eemed  valid.  That  thia  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  age  we  feel  no 
hmirprifin>  in  affirming^  w«  bava  also  shown  at  large  the  reaaoft  4W 

aTanDor^;)p«nBniiiQimtfl9.  ti:iU.p.i8.  tiiu.»Ma 
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which  that  conclusion  is  founded.  *  But  m  no  pan  of  Scripture  is  there 
the  slightest  intimation  that  it  was  more  specifically  intended  as  the  test 
of  faith,  than  compliance  with  any  other  part  of  the  mind  of  Christ ;  or 
that  it  was  in  any  other  sense  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
attainment,  than  as  it  was  necessary  to  evince  the  ix>ssession  of  Chris*' 
tian  sincerity.  Thus  much  we  are  most  willing  to  concede,  but  are  at 
ft  loss  to  know  what  is  gained  by  it,  unless  our  opponent  could  demon- 
strate that  it  occupies  the  same  place  at  present,  and  that  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  valid  evidence  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  If 
this  is  what  he  means  to  assert  (and  nothing  besides  has  the  least  rela- 
tion to  his  argument),  how  will  he  reconcile  it  with  the  confidence  he  so 
often  expresses  of  the  piety  of  the  Pedobaptists  ?  His  objection  to  their 
communion,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  **  does  not  arise  from  suspicions 
attaching  to  their  Christian  character,'**  to  which  he  trusts  he  is  always 
willing  to  render  ample  justice.  He  has  no  suspicion  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  destitute  of  that  'which  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  as  the 
evidence  of  faith,  and  whom  he  affirms  '^  it  is  impossible  for  the  church, 
acting  on  the  rule  which  he  has  laid  down,  to  recognise  as  his  disciples.'*" 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  a  mdre  palpable  contradiction. 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  the  word  evidence  me^ns  that  by 
which  the  truth  of  a  fact  or  a  proposition  is  made  manifest,  aiid  the  ab- 
sence of  which  induces  either  hesitation  or  deniad.  Its  place  in  the 
intellectual  world  corresponds  to  light  in  the  natural ;  and  it  is  just  as 
conceivable  how  an  object  can  be  beheld  without  light,  as  how  a  fact 
can  he  ascertained  without  evidence.  Mr.  Kinghom,  it  seems,  however, 
has  contrived  to  solve  the  problem ;  for  while  he  affirms  that  the  patrons 
of  infant  baptism  are  destitute  of  that  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  pre- 
scribed as  the  evidence  of  faith,  and  by  which  we  are  to  recognise  his 
disciples,  he  expresses  as  firm  a  conviction  of  their  piety  as  though  they 
possessed  it  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Let  me  ask  on  what  is  his  con- 
viction founded — will  he  "say  upon  evidence?  But  he  assigns  as  ft 
reason  for  refusing  their  fellowship,  that  they  are  destitute  of  that  which 
Christ  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  Will  he  distinguish  between  that 
private  evidence  which  satisfies  his  own  mind*  and  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  Christ  has  demanded  and  enjoined  ?  But  what  unheard,  of  pre» 
feumption  to  oppose  his  private  judgment  to  the  dictates  of  Heaven  j 
and,  while  the  Head  of  the  church  has  appointed  the  performance  of  d 
certain  ceremony'to  be  the  invariable  criterion  of  discipleship,  to  pretend^ 
in  its  absence,  to  ascertain  it  by  another  medium  !  To  attempt  to  prove 
that  every  thing  really  is  what  God  has  appointed  it,  and  that  Infinite 
Wisdom,  where  figurative  language  is  excluded,  calls  things  by  their 
proper  names,  would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  If 
compliance  with  adult  baptism  is,  in  every  age,  the  appointed  evidence 
of  faith  in  Christ,  it  undoubtedly  is  what  it  pretends.to.be;  and  to 
ascribe  faith  to  such  as  are  destitute  of  it  is  a  sort  of  impiety. 

**  No  church,"  he  assures  us,  "  acting  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
Christ,  can  recognise  them  as  his  disciples."t    What  strange  magio 

*  BaiNtom  «  Term  of  Communioii.  p.  87.  f  Ibid.  ]».  140. 
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lies  concealed  in  the  word  church  I  This  writer,  in  a  nrnltitude  of 
places,  makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  his  attachments  to  the  members 
of  other  denominations ;  he  even  anxiously  guards  against  the  supposi- 
tion  of  his  indulging  a  thought  to  the  prejudice  of  their  piety ;.  and  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertains  himself  he  must  be  supposed  to  re- 

.  commend  to  the.  adoption  of  his  brethren.  In  his  individuiil  character* 
he  feels  no  objection  to  recognise  them  to  the  full  as  Christians ;  nay, 
he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  recognition  in  a  studied  variety  of  phrase ; 
but  the  moment  he  conceives  himself  in  a  church,  his  tone  is  altered, 
and  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  treat  them  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 
Why  this  contradiction  between  the  language  of  the  individual  and  the 
language  of  the  church?  If  they  are  Christians,  why  should  the 
knoi^ledge  of  the  fact  be  suppressed  there?  We  are  taught  by  St. 
Paul  to  consider  the  church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truths 
where  she  is  supposed  to  exhibit,  as  in  a  focus,  the  light  and  love  which 
actuate  her  respective  members;  and  instead  of  dissonance  between 
her  public  principles  and  the  private  sentiments  of  her  members,  we 

'  naturally  look  for  a  perfect  harmony,  or  rather,  for  a  more  illustrious 
exhibition  of  what  every  one  thinks  and  feels  apart — for  a  great  and 
combined  movement  of  charity,  corresponding  to  her  more  silent  and 
secret  inspirations.  Bat  we  are  doomed  to  anticipate  it  in  vain ;  for 
while  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
Suspecting  the  piety  of  their  Pedobaptist  brethren,  they  contend  it  would 
be  criminal  to  recognise  it  in  the  church.     What  mysterious  place  is 

'  thisr,  in  which  we  are  forbidden  to  acknowledge  a  truth  proclaimed 
without  scruple  everywhere  else ;  which  possesses  the  property  of 
darkening  every  object  enclosed  within  its  limits,  and  of  rendering 
Christians  invisiible  and  impalpable  to  each  other !  In  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  minor  differences,  they  are 
recognised  with  facility ;  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  sombrous  gloom 
of  a  Baptist  church,  we  are  lost  from  each  other's  view ;  and  like  those 
who  visited  the  cave  of  Triphonius,  return  pale,  dejected,  and  bewil* 
dered.  Of  such  societies  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  exclaim— 
'*My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  to  their  assembly  bs 
not  thou  united !''     Shocked  as  we  are  at  such  illiberality,  we  su{^ 

Stress  the  emotions  which  naturally  arise  on  the  occasion,  remembering 
strange  as  it  may  seem)  how  often  it  is  associated  with  talents  thf 
most  respectable,  and  piety  tt  e  most  fervent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

T^  supposed  necessttry  CoMnexion  between  the  two  positive  Instttutes 
further  discussed,  wherein  other  Arguments  are  examined. 

The   reader  can  searody  be  too  oHen  reminded  that  the  present 
controversy  turns  entirely  on  the  supposed  necessary  connexion  between 
the  two  positive  Christian  institutes ;  the  recollection  of  which  will  at 
once  convince  him  of  the  total  irrelevancy  of  much  which  it  has  hecn 
customary  to  urge  on  the  subject.     Our  opponents  frequently  reason  in 
8Hcli  a  manner  as  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  we  were  aiming  to 
8et  aside  adidt  baptism.     Tluis  they  insist  on  the  clearness  with  which 
it  is  enjoined  and  exemplified  in  tlie  sacred  volume,  contend  for  its 
perpetuity,  and  represent  us  as  depreciating  its  value,  and  dispensing 
with  its  obligation;  topics  which  might 4>e  introduced  with  propriety  in 
a  dispute  with  the  people  called  Queers,  or  with  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Emlyn,  but  are' perfectly  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry.     It  surely 
requires  but  little  aitention  to  perceive  that  it  is  one  thing  to  tnlerate, 
and  another  to  sanction ;  that  to  affirm  that  each  of  the  positive  rites  of 
religion  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  they  are  so  related  that  a 
raistake  respecting  one  instantly  disqualifies  for  another,  are  not  the 
«aine   propositions.     An  attention  to  that  distinction'  would  have  in- 
credibly shortened  the  present  debate,  and  shown  the  futility  of  much 
unmeaning  declamation,  and  even  of  much  unanswerable  argument 
We  wish,  if  possible,  to  put  an   end   to   this  vnt/iaxta,  this  fighting 
with  shadows  and  beating  the  air,  and  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
retd  question,  which  is,  whether  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament  are  so  related  to  each  other,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  express  command,  that  he  whom  we  deem  not  baptized 
is,  ipso  facto,  or  from  that  circumstance  alone,  disqualified  for  an 
attendance  at  the  Lord's  table.  .  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  question  in 
which  we  are  concerned. 

That  there  is  not  a  necessary  connexion,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
between  the  two  rite^,  appears  from  the  slightest  attention  to  their 
nature.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  founded  on 
baptism,  or  that  it  recognises  a  single  circumstance  belonging  to  it ; 
nor  will  it  be  asserted  to  be  a  less  reasonable  service,  or  less  capable 
of  answering  the  design  of  its  appointment,  when  attended  to  by  a 
Pedobaptist,  than  by  persons  of  our  own  persuasion.  The  event  which 
it  **  shows  forth''  is  one  in  which  all  denominations  are  equally  in- 
terested ;  the  sacrifice  which  it  exhibits. is  an  oblation  of  whose  benefits 
ihey  equally  partake ;  and  so  little  affinity  does  it  bear  to  baptism,  oon- 
«idered  as  a  ceremony,  that  the  most  profound  consideration  of  it  will 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  that  rite.  As  far  as  reason  is  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  they  appear  separate  ceremonies,  no  otherwise 
related  than  as  they  emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  are  prescribed 
10  the  flame  description  of  persona.     In  a  word,  judging  from  tht 
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reason  of  the  case,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  sus^ct  that  the  obli- 
gation of  commemorattng  the  Suviour's  deatli  depended  upon  baptism : 
we  should  ascribe  it  at  once  to  the  injunction,  ^Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  meJ"  Since  positive  duties  arise  (to  human  apprehension  at  least) 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  legislator,  and  not  fnmi  immatabks  relatioos, 
their  nature  forbids  the  attempt  to  establish  th^ir  inherent  and  essential 
connexion. '  In  the  present  case,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
whatever  Grod  has  thought  fit  to  enjoin  must  be  matter  of  duty ;  and 
it  liitFe  becomes  weak  and  finite  mortals  to  limit  its  sphere,  w  explaiB 
away  its  obligation,  by  refined  and  subtle  distinctions. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  necessary  eomnexian  we  are 
seeking  can  be  found  in  positive  prescription.  We  again  and  again 
call  upon  our  opponents  to  show  ns  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 
deserts  that  dependence  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  on  baptism  which  their 
theory  supposes ;  and  here,  when  we  ask  for  bread,  they  give  us  a 
stone.  They  quote  Christ's  commission  to  hie  apostlest  where  there 
is  not  a  word  upon  the  subject,  and  which  is  so  remote  from  eslabliehiiig 
the  essential  connexion  of  the  two  ceremonies,  that  the  meaiien  of  one 
of  them  only  is .  included.  They  urge  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
though  it  is  not  only  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  our  principles,  but  is 
8<u:h  as  those  very  principles  "would,  in  their  circumstances,  have  absor 
lutely  compelled  us  to  adopt ;  and  surely  that  must  be  a  very  cogent 
proof  that  th^  apostles  were  of  their  sentiments  which  b  derived  from 
^  matter  of  fact,  which  would  undeniably  have  been  just  what  it  is  on 
the  contrary  supposition.  They  baptized,  because  they  were  com- 
manded to  do  so ;  they  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  becavee  our 
Saviour  enjoined  it  on  his  disciples  ;  and  both  these  duties  were  pre- 
scribed to  the  societies  they  formed,  because  the  nature  and  obligation 
ui*  each  were  equally  and  perfectly  understood^  What  is  there  in  this, 
we  ask,  which  our  hypothesis  forbids  us  to  imitate,  or  which,  had  we 
been  in  their  place,  our  views  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  adopt  ? 

The  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  whose  memory  commands  profound 
veneration,  attempts  in  his  posthumous  tract  on  this  subject  to  establish 
tlie  connexion  between  the  two  rites,  by  the  joint  allueion  made  to  them 
10  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  their  being  eotMected  togeiker  in  his 
mind,  on  those  occasions,  he  infers  an  inherent  and  essential  connexion. 
With  this  view,  he  adduces  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians*  which  asserts  that  the  ancient  Israelites  had  a  figurative 
baptism  '*  in  the  oloud,  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spirit* 
uai  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of 
that  rock  which  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  ^'  If  the 
apostle,"  he  remarks,  '*had  not  connected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  together  in  his  mind,  how  came  he  so  pointedly  to  allude  to 
them  both  in  this  passage  ?"  He  brings  forward  also  another  text  U> 
the  same  purpose,  where  St.  Paul  affirms  we  are  all  '^  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  are  all  made  to  drink  into  the  same  spirit."  It  is  freely 
'  admitted  that  these,  and  perhaps  other  texts  which  might  be  adduced, 
uffi)rd  examples  of  an  allusion  to  the  two  ordinances  at  the.  same  time, 
whence  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  present  together  in  the  mind 
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of  the  writer.  But  whoever  considets  the  laws  of  association  must 
he  aware  how  trivial  a  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  unite  togetner  in 
the  mind  ideas  of  objects  among  which  no  essential  relation  subsists* 
The  mere  coincidence  of  time  and  place  is  abundantly  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  In  addressing  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  peculiar  privileges,  what  more  natural  than  to  combine 
them  in  a  joint  allusion,  without  intending  to  assert  their  relation  or 
dependence ;  just  as  in  addressing  a  British  audience  on  a  politicHl  oe* 
easion,  the  speaker  may  easily  be  supposed  to  remind  them  at  the  same 
time  of  their  popular  representation,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  without  meaning  to  affirm  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  possessed  apsrt..  In  fact,  the  warmest  advocates  of  our  practice 
would  feel  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  adopting  the  same  style,  in  an  epistle 
to  a  church  which  consisted  only  of  Baptists ;  consequently,  nothing 
more  can  be  inferred,  -than  that  the  societies  which  St.  Paul  addressed 
were  universally  of  that  description;  a  fact  we  hare  already  fully 
conceded.  The  only  light  in  which  it  bears  upon  the  .subject  is 
that  which  makes  it  perfectly  coincide  with  the  argument  from  primitive 
precedent,  the  futility  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

The  unities  Which  the  apostle  enumerates  as  belonging  to  Christians, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  are  also  set  in  opposition  to  us.  "  There 
is,**  saith  he,  ^  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling ;  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.*'  That  this  text  ia 
irrelevant  to  the  present  argument  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations :  Since  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  cannot 
be  intended  to  confirm  or  illustnite  die  relation  which  baptisiti  bears 
to  that  ordinance,  which  is  the  only  point  in  dispute.  Next,  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  refers  to  water  baptism  or  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  admitting  that  he  intends  the  former,  he  asserts  no 
more  than  we  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  valid  bap-^ 
tisms  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  one  only ;  a  deviation  from 
which,  either  with  respect  to  the  subject  or  the  mode,  reduces  it  to  a 
nullity.  Lastly,  since  his  avowed  object  in  insisting  upon  these  unities^ 
was  to  persuade  his  reader  to  maintain  inviolate  that  unity  of  the  spirit 
to  which  they  were  all  subservient,  it  is  extremely  unreasonable  to 
adduce  this  passage  in  defence  of  a  practice  which  involves  its  sub* 
version.  *«  The  same  fountain,"  St.  James  tells  us,  *^  cannot  send  forth 
sweet  waters'  and  bitter:"  but  here  we  see  an  attempt  to  deduce  discord 
from  harmony ;  and  to  find  an  apology  for  dividing  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  in  the  most  pathetic  persuasive  to  unity.  The  celebrated 
Whitby,  a  Pedobaptist  and  an  Episcopalian,  appears  to  have  felt  the  full 
force  of  this  admirable  passage,  when  he  deduces  from  it  the  three 
following  propositions:  *'  1st.  That  sincere  Christians  only  are  truly 
members  of  that  church  catholic  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  2dly« 
That  nothing  can  join  any  professor  of  Christianity  to  this  one  body* 
but  the  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  8dly.  That  no  error  fn 
judgment^  or  mistake  in  practice^  which  doth  not  tend  to  deprive  a 
Christian  of  the  sfirit  of  Christy  can  separate  him  from  the  church  of 
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ChristJ"*  Thas  it  is  that  ihis  learaeci  commentator  conceiTes  himself 
to  have  discovered  a  demonstration  of  the  principles  we  axe  abetting, 
in  the  very  words  our  opponents  urge  for  their  overthrow. 

Such  is  the  8irl>stance  of  Mr.  Fuller's  argumentation  on  the  subject ; 
and  on  a  basis  so  slight  did  he  attempt  to  rear  the  edifice  of  strict  com- 
munion. In  how  different  a  light  will  he  be  viewed  by  posteritVi  as 
the  victorious  impugner  of  socinian  and  deistical  impiety  1  and  who, 
on  looking  back  on  his  achievements  in  that  field,  and  comparing  them 
with  his  feeble  efforts  in  the  present,  but  must  exclaim  with  regret 
quantum  mutatus  ab  iilo  !  Whether  he  felt  some  distrust  of  the  ground 
he  was  treading,  which  for  several  reasons  I  stnnigly  suspect,  er 
whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infelicity  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  his  posthumous  pamphlet  on  communion  will  un- 
questionably be  considered  as  the  feeblest  of  all  his  productions.  The 
worthy  editor  probably  calculated  on  great  effects  to  arise  from  the 
dying  suffrage  of  a  man  so  highly  esteemed ;  but  before  he  ventured 
on  a  step  so  injurious  to  his  fame,  he  should  have  remembered,  tliat  we 
live  in  an  age  not  remarkably  di&posed  to  implicit  faith,  even  in  the 
greatest  names. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  with  whose  management 
of  the  subject  we  are  at  present  more  immediately  concerned.  As 
bold  a  polemic  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  generally  considered,  he  was  pusilla- 
nimity itself  compared  to  my  present  antagonist ;  who,  in  the  ardour 
of  combat,  has  not  scrupled  to  remove  landmarks  which  Ae,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  would  have  considered  as  sacred.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  infused  by  these  means  some  novelty  into  the  discussion,  and 
that  many  of  his  arguments  bear  an  original  stamp ;  but  whellier  that 
novelty  is  combined  with  truth,  or  that  originality  is  such  as  will  ulti- 
mately secure  many  imitators  or  admirers,  is  another  question. 

Having  already  shown  that  no  inherent  connexion  subsists  between 
the  two  rites  under  discussion,  it  remains  to  be  considered,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  whether  they  are  connected  by  positive  law.  Is 
there  a  single  word  in  the  New  Testament  which,  fairly  interpreted, 
can  be  reganled  as  a  prohibition  of  the  admission  of  unbaptized  persons 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

Let  Mr.  Kinghom  answer  this  question  for  us :  ^  The  New  Testa- 
ment^''* he  tells  us,  ^  does  not  prohibit  the  unbaptized  from  receiving  the 
Lord's  Supper 9  because  no  circumstance  arose  which  rendered  such 
prohibition  necessary."!  Whether  a  prohibition  was  necessary  or  not 
involves  a  distinct  inquiry;  we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
important  concession,  that  it  does  not  exist.  The  reason  he  assigns* 
however,  for  its  not  being  necessary  is,  that  '*  it  is  acknowledged  the 
law  of  baptism  was  clearly  understood,  and  that  the  unbaptized  could 
not  be  received  into  the  church.''  "^  There  was,  therefore^  he  adds« 
^no  reason  why  a  prohibitory  declaration  should  exisL^  We  fully 
agree  with  him,  that  at  the  [leriod  of  which  he  is  speaking,  the  law 
of  baptism  was  fully  understood ;  and  on  thai  account^  we  say,  such 
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fts  refused  to  obey  it  could  not  be  received  into  the  church.  A^e  also 
admit,  that  while  there  was  this  clear  understanding,  no  such  prohibitioti 
as  we  demand  was  requisite.  But  if  it  was  rendered  unnecessafy 
because  of  this  clear  understanding,  as  this  writer  informs  us,  must  it 
not  by  his  own  allowance  become  necessary,  when  that  understanding 
ceases  ?  If  the  presence  of  one  thing  makes  another  unnecessary^ 
must  not  the  absence  of  the  same'  thing  restore  the  necessity  !    . 

In  the  present  instance,  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  an  express 
prohibition  not  being  then  necessary  is,  tliat  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  perfectly  understood ;  surely  if  this  be  the  only  reason,  the  neres* 
sity  must  return  when  that  reason  ceases ;  in  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  an  express  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  whenever 
the  precept  respecting  baptism  ceases  to  be  understood.  Has  it,  or 
ha#  it  not,  ceased  (in  our  apprehension)  to  be  understood  by  modem 
Pedobaptists  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  it  has,  then,  on  his  own  principle, 
an  express  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  to  receive  the  Lord*s  Supper 
has  become  necessary.  But  he  acknowledges  none  exists ;  whence 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  deduced  is,  either  that  the  word  of  God 
has  omitted  what,  is  necessary  in  itself,  or  (which  is  rather  more  proba- 
ble) what  is  necessary  to  support  ^t^  hypothesis.  The  word  of  God, 
it  should  be  remembered,  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  direction 
of  the  faithful  in  every  age,  being  written  under  the  guidance  of  that 
Spirit  to  whom  the  remotest  futyrity  was  present ;  and  though  it  was 
by  no  means  requisite  to  specify  the  errors  which  were  foreseen  to 
arise,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  rule,  unless  it  enables  us  to  discover  which 
of  these  are,  and  which  are  not,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  chutcfa.  The 
doctrine  which,  asserts  that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
communion  this  writer  expressly  informs  us  was  not  promulgated  to 
the  primitive  Christians,  because  they  did  not  need  it:  their  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  secure  an 
attention  to  it,  in  the  absence  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  that  if  they  had  not 
had  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  ordinance  which  he  ascribes  to  them, 
they  would  have  needed  that  truth  to  be  propounded,  which  in  their 
situation  was  safely  suppressed.  But  if  the  primitive  Christians  would 
have  found  such  information  necessary,  how  is  it  tht.t  the  modem 
Pedobaptists,  who  are,  according  to  our  principles,  precisely  in  the 
situation  here  supposed,  can  dispense  with  it  X  What  should  prevent 
them  from  turning  upon  Mr.  Kinghora,  and  sayjng,  \¥e  judge  our- 
selves baptized :  but  supposing  we  are  not,  you  assert  that  tliere  is  no 
scriptural  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  approaching  the  Lord's  table, 
which  you  yet  acknowledge  would  have  been  necessary  to  justify  the 
repelling  of  primitive  Christians  from  that  privilege,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  baptism.  But  as  you  will  not 
assert  that  we  possess  that  knowledge,  how  will  you  defend  yourself 
in  treating  us  in  a  manner  which,  by  your  own  concession,  the 
apostles  would  not  have  been  justified  in  treating  their  immediate 
converts  t 
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imagined  some  peculiar  connexion  between  baptism  and  the  LonPto 
Supper  beyond  what  subsists  between  that  ceremony  and  other  parts 
of  Christianity.  Our  present  opponent  disclaims  that  notion.  ^^  If  the 
above  evidence,**  he  says,  ^  be  justly  stated,  there  is  a  real  instituted 
connexion  between  baptism  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  Christian 
profession.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  should  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  be- 
tw^een  baptism  and  any  other  duty  or  privilege."*  But  if  tliis  be  the  case, 
why  do  they  confine  their  restriction  to  the  mere  act  of  communion 
at  the  Lord^s  table?  In  every  other  respect  they  feel  no  scruple  in 
acknowledging  the  members  of  other  denominations  as  Christians: 
they  join  with  them  in  the  most  sacred  duties ;  they  interchange  devo- 
tional services;  they  profess  to  value,  and  not  unfreqnently  conde- 
scend to  entreat,  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  In  a  word,  no  one  who 
had  not  witnessed  their  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would 
suspect  they  made  any  distinction.  There  are  a  thousand  acts  which 
they  perform  towards  such  as  practise  infant^sprinkling,  which  would 
be  criminal  and  absurd  on  any  other  supposh ion  than  that  of  their  being 
members  of  Christ,  and  co-heirs  of  eternal  life.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
author,  whom  they  are  proud  of  considering  as  their  organ,  they  inform 
us  that  every  other  duty  and  privilege  is  as  much  dependent  on  baptism 
as  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  is^his  duty  and  this  privilege 
alone  in  which  they  refuse  to  participate  with  Christians  of  other  per- 
suasions. How  will  they  reconcile  their  practice  and  their  theory ;  or 
rather,  how  escape  the  ridicule  attached  to  snch  a  glaring  contradiction! 
The  Sandemanian  Baptists  have  taken  care  to  shelter  themselves  from 
such  animadversions,  by  a  stern  and  consistent  process  of  intolerance ; 
but  the  English  Baptists  appear  to  resemble  Ephraim,  who  ilkixed  him- 
self with  the  nations,  and  was  a  **  cake  half-turned.'^  Is  there  no  doty, 
is  titere  no  privilege,  characteristic  of  a  Christian,  but  what  is  included 
in  receiving  the  sacrament?  How  is  it  that  they  have  presumed  to 
break  down  the  sacred  fence,  to  throw-  all  open,  and  make  all  things 
common,  with  the  exception  of  one  narrow  enclosure?  What  in  the 
mean  time  becomes  of  apostolic  practice  and  ancient  precedent  ?  How 
admirably  are  these  illustrated  by  their  judicious  selection  of  the  LonTs 
table  as  the  spot  over  wliich  to  suspend  the  ensigns  of  party ! 

When  we  read  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  taking  Apollos  home,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,  we  give  fbll 
credit  ta  the  narrative ;  but  had  we  bee^i  informed  that  these  excellent 
persons,  after  hearing  him  with  great  delight,  refused  his  admission  to  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  some  diversity  of  opinion  or  of  practice, 
the,  consent  of  uU  the  manuscripts  and  versions  in  the  worid  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  overcome  the  incredulity  arising  from  an  in- 
stantaneous conviction  of  its  total  repugnance  to  the  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet  this  would  have  beea  nothing 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  the  practice  of  our  opponents. 

They  attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  this  particular  on  two  grounds ; 
first,  that  they  "  do  nothing  more  than  their  opponents ;"  and  "  where 
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tbeir  conduct  is  deemed  the  most  exceptionable,  they  only  L'j\,f  the 
example  which  the  Pedobaptists  set  before  tiiem,  and  siippon  by  pre- 
eminent talents.'**  Tkey  do  nothing  tnore  than  their  opponents  \Vhat 
then  ?  v}e  hold  no  principle  inconsistent  with  our  practice ;  toe  have  not 
confined  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  ourselves ;  much  la*is  are  we 
accustomed  to  make  a  practical  distinction  between  the  participation  of 
the  Eucharist  and.  other  duties  and  privileges^  after  stating,  i^  so  many 
words,  that  the  Scripture  authorizes  no  such  distinction.  The  plea 
derived  from  the  disposition  of  Pedobaptists  to  cultivate  a  religious 
intercourse  we  leave  to  be  answered  by  himself,  who  has  tjld  U4  that 
•*  we  meet  on  unequal  terms/'  "  The  latter  (Pedobaptists)  surrender 
no  principle,  they  do  not  unite  with  those  whom  they  deem  Uftibaptized.''t 

Their  other  pretence  is,  ihat  ^^  prayer  and  praise  are  aot  excluxive 
ordinances  of  the  church :  that  they  were  m  being  before  •;  was  formed, 
and  have  been  parts  of  true  religion  under  every  dispen«3^tioii."|  But 
Is  it  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  faithful  to  offer  ikicept<ible  devo- 
tion ?  Is  not  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  a  peculiarity  of  the  new  dis* 
pensation*  and  is  not  the  requesting  a  Fedobaptist  to  present  it  on  our 
behalf  as  clear  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Christiauity  as  admitting 
him  to  communion,  and,  consequently,  as  incompailble  with  his  own 
maxim,  that  the  ^*  church  of  Christ,  acting  upon  tLe  rule  he  has  laid 
down,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  nho  is  not  baptized 
in  his  name  T 

Mr.  Kinghorn  is  bound,  by  his  own  declaration,  in  his  treatment  of 
other  denominations,  to  abstain  from  every  actioit  which  will  imply  an 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  their  oeing  Christians ;  so  that,  as  far  as  ho 
is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  whether  prayer  or 
praise  belong  to  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  exclusive  ordinances  of  the  church:  the  only  question  i«f 
whether  the  reciprocation  of  su';h  services  with  other  denominations 
be  not  H  recognition  of  their  Chrisuanity.  If  it  be,  he  is,  by  his  ackaow- 
lodgment,  as  much  obliged  to  abandon  it  as  the  practice  of  mixed 
communion,  and  exactly  for  the  same  reason ;  since  he  informs  us  that 
his  objections  to  that  practice  are  not  founded  on  any  ;i6cuZuir  connexion 
between  communion  and  baptism,  but  on  the  common  relation  wiiich 
the  hater  bears  to  ^  all  the  duties  of  Christianity." 

The  preceding  remarks  are  more  tlian  sufficient  to  evince  his  incon- 
sistency with  himself;  whicli,  however  glaring*  is  not  more  so  than  hw 
deviation  from  ancient  precedent.  Ihat  the  first  Christians  ilid  not 
interchange  religious  services  witn  those  with  whom  they  refused  to 
communicate^ — that  they  did  not  countenance,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  men  whom  they  refused  u)  acknowledge  as  members  of  the 
cliurch,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove ;  the  fpct  will  be 
instantly  admitted.  Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  this  deviation  is 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  with  which  we  are  accused.  Who 
that  remembers  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  uor  drinks,  that 
its  nature  is  spiritual,  not  ritual,  can  doubt  that  the  moral  duties  of 
religion,  the  love  of  the  brethren,  with  its  diversified  fruits  and  efiectSy 
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taken  in  their  whole  extent,  forni  a  more  important  object  than  the 
•ingle  observation  of  the  Eucharist  ? 

Mr.  Kinghom  himself  deprecates  the  very  suspicion  of  placing  even 
baptism,  in  point  of  importance,  on  a  level  with  the  least  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  Christ.  But  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  these,  they  allow 
themselves  to  depart  as  far  from  scriptural  precedent,  in  its  literal 
interpretation,  as  ourselves.  In  the  aflair  of  communion,  they  boast 
of  adhering  to  **  that  plain  rule  of  conduct**  (to  adopt  my  opponem*s 
words),  '^  so  did  ike  apoHles^  and  therefore  so  do  weJ"*  But  here  their 
conformity  stops ;  in  every  other  branch  of  social  religion,  in  whatever 
respects  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  they  claim  the  liberty  of  treating 
the  unbaptized  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  members  of  their 
own  denomination,  wherein  they  pronounce  their  own  condemnation ; 
for  what  should  prevent  us  from  retorting,  ^^so  did  not  the  apostles^  but 
so  do  ye  f " 

The  distress  and  embarrassment  which  the  consciousness  of  this 
glaring  inconsistency  occasioned  the  venerable  Booth  are  sufficiently 
depicted  in  his  Apology.  The  sturdy  saint  perfectly  reels  and  staggers 
under  its  msupportable  weight :  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  is  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  strict  communion, 
which  will  meviuihly  sink  it  into '  perdition ;  an  incongruity  which  the 
most  obtuse  understanding  perceives,  and  no  degree  of  acumen  can 
defend ;  and  which  so  totally  annuls  the  plea  of  original  precedent, 
which  is  their  sheet-anchor,  as  to  leave  it  doubtftil  whether  its  advocates 
are  most  at  variance  with  the  apostles  orvith  themselves.  The 
venerable  apologist  ban  recourse  to  the  same  distinctions  with  the  pres- 
ent writer,  but  with  so  little  success,  and,  apparently,  with  so  little  satis- 
faction to  himself,  that  if  the  spirit  of  controversy  did  not  blunt  our 
sensibility,  we  should  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  distress.  It  is 
humiliating  to  see  the  manly  and  majestic  mind  of  a  Booth  stooping  to 
such  miserable  logomachies. 

The  advocates  of  the  restrictive  system  must  change  their  ground ; 
they  must  either  go  for%vards  or  backwards.  They  have  already  con- 
ceded so  much  to  the  members  of  other  denominations,  that,  if  they 
would  preserve  the  least  show  of  consistency,  they  must  either  concede 
more  or  withdraw  what  they  have  granted.  They  have  most  unrea- 
sonably and  capriciously  stopped,  aud  fixed  their  encampment  where  no 
moi^al  before  ever  thought  of  staying  for  a  moment.  They  have  already 
made  such  near  approaches  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  we  deem 
unbaptized,  as  places  them  at  an  unmeasurable  distance  from  the  letter 
of  the  apobtolic  precedent,  though  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  spirit ; 
while  they  preposterously  cling  to  that  leuer,  as  the  reaalbn  for  refusing 
to  go  an  inch  farther.  They  remain  immoveable  (to  change  the  figure^ 
not  because  they  rest  on  any  solid  basis,  but  because  they  are  sus- 
pended between  the  love  of  the  brethren  and  the  remains  of  intole* 
ranee ;  jnst  as  Mahoniet*s  tomb  is  said  to  hang  between  two  magnets  of 
equal  powers,  placed  iu  opposite  directions. 
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The  Seottish  Baptists  (as  I  have  been  informed)  act  consistently. 
Conceiving,  with  Mr..Kinghorn,  that  immersion,  on  a  profession  of 
faith,  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  Christian  profession,  they  uni« 
formly  abstain  from  a  participation  in  sacred  offices  with  the  members 
-of  other  societies,  and,  witiiout  pretending  to  judge  of  their  final  state, 
treat  them  on  every  occasion  as  men  whose  religious  pretensions  are 
doubtful.  Whoever  considers  the  import  of  the  following  passage  will 
be  surprised  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  feel  any  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
same  system.  **It  is  granted,'*  says  our  author,  ^*that  baptism  is  not 
expressly  inculcated  as  a  preparative  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  neither  is  it 
inculcated  as  a  preparative  to  any  tliin?  else.  But  the  first  act  of 
Christian  obedience  is,  of  course,  siicceeded  by  the  rest ;  and  the  re< 
quired  acknowledgment  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ought  to  precede  \he  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faitli."* 

By  the  first  act  of  Chrbtian  obedience  he  unquestionably  intends 
the  reception  of  baptism ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  turns 
entirely  on  the  word^r^^  He  designs  to  assert^  that  such  is  the  pre- 
scribed order  of  religious  actions,  that  unless  that  ordinance  is  first 
attended  to,  every  other  performance  is  invalid ;  that  whatever  it  may 
be  in  itself,  not  occupying  its  proper  place,  it  caimot  lay  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  duty.  We  should  be  extremely  concerned  at  imposing 
a  false  construction  on  his  words ;  but  if  this  is  not  his  meaning,  we 
despair  of  discovering  it.  But  if  our  interpretation  is  just,  unless  we 
can  conceive  of  a  religion  availing  for  eternal  life,  in  the  total  absence 
of  duties,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  none  besides  our  denomina- 
tion possess  true  reli/don.  He  expressly  tells  us  every  other  duty  diust 
succeed^  that  is,  must  come  after  baptism,  which,  with  respect  to  Pedo 
baptists,  is  impossible  on  our  principles ;  whence,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  while  they  retain  their  sentiments  they  are  disqualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  only  conceivable  method  of  evading  this  con- 
clusion is  to  make  a  distinction,  and  to  affirm,  that  though  baptism 
ought,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  to  precede  the  other 
branches  of  religion,  yet  that  when  it  is  omitted  from  a  misconception 
or  mistake,  Ihe  omission  is  not  of  such  magnitude  ins  to  prevent  their 
being  accepted.  But  should  our  author  explain  himself  in  this  manner, 
he  will  not  only  coincide  with  us,  but  his  argument  for  strict  comnmnion 
is  relinquished.  Having  acknowledged  that  ^*  the  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  more  directly  marked  in  Scripture 
than  between  that  ordinance  and  any  other  duty,t  were  he  now  to  make 
a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  sacrament,  and  confine  their  disqualifica- 
tion to  that  particular,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  express  contradiction. 
Nor  are  his  words  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  assertion 
he  makes  is  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition ;  which  is,  that  all  the 
duties  of  Christianity  must  succeed  baptism,  in  contradiction  to  going 
before  it ;  and  the  disqualification  for  the  Jjord's  Supper,  which  he  repre- 
sents the  Pedobaptists  as  lying  under,  is  inferred  solely  from  the  con* 
mderation  of  its  constituting  a  part  of  those  duties. 
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Thus  much  for  the  du^s ;  let  us  next  hear  what  he  says  of  the  prh- 
mlegei  of  Christianity.  Baptism,  which  he  styles  "  the  required  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  faith  in  Christ,*"  he  tells  us,  ^*  ought  Xo precede  th« 
«DJoyineDt  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faith/'  They  ought  to 
precede,  but  do  they  in  fact  ?  Is  it  his  opinion  that  all  other  sects,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  disobedience  in  one  particular,  are  left  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  immunities  which  flow  from  faith  ?  If  it  is  not,  it  be* 
hooves  him  to  reflect  on  the  presumption  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking, 
which  is  little  less  than  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  who  dispenses  his  favours  in  a  manner  so  different  from  that 
which  he  ventures  to  prescribe.  Should  h^  reply,  that  Jesus  Christ,  as 
a  sovereign,  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  but  that  we  are  under  an 
obligation  of  adhering  to  the  settled  order  of  his  house,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  evasion  is  neither  consistent  wiih  truth  nor  sufiicient 
to  establish  his  consistency  with  himself.  Are  not  his  partisans  iu  the 
daily  habit  of  exhibiting  towards  the  members  of  otiier  societies  tokens 
of  Uieir  fraternal  regard,  of  inviting  them  to  every  branch  of  Christian 
Mlowship,  short  of  admission  ,to  Uie  sacrament  ?  Will  they  deny  thai 
the  communion  of  saints,  even  m  the  absence  of  tliat  institution,  is  an 
important  privilege ! 

Li  (he  next  place,  to  represent  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings 
cm  the  great  body  of  the  fahhful,  through  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries» 
whose  salvability,  it  is  confessed,  is  capable  of  demonstration  from 
Scripture, — to  speak  of  this  as  an  extraordinary  and  extrajudicial  pro< 
cedure,  is  to  confound  the  most  obvious  distinctions. 

Tiie  terms  of  salvation,  whioh  are,  radically,  faith  and  repentance, 
are  clearly  propounded  in  the  wonl  of  Crod ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  multitudes  out  of  the  pale  of  our  sect  have  exhibited  such 
proofs  of  theu*  possessing  these  qualifieations,  that  their  enjoyment  Ot 
the  Divine  favour  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  secret  economy,  similar  to 
what  has  been  conjectured  by  some  to  extend  U>  virtuous  pagans. 
Where  revelation  is  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  copy  its  reserve ;  but  hi  the 
present  instance,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  few  propositions 
wre  more  susceptible  of  proof  from  that  quarter,  than  that  an  error 
with  respect  to  a  positive  rite  is  not  fatal ;  whence  the  necess^iry  in* 
fefience  is,  that  the  bestowment  of  his  favours  on  such  as  labour  under 
tlukt  imperfection  is  a  known  part  of  his  conduct :  that  it  is  not  only 
bis  intention  so  to  act,  but  that  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  inform  us 
of  it ;  not,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  contradict  it, 
hut  as  a  pattern  for  our  humble  imitation. 

When  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  gentiles  assembled  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  though  Peter  had,  a  short  lime  before,  doubted  the  luwful* 
BMs  even  of  eating  with  them,  he  considered  it  as  such  a  seal  of  ths 
Divine  approbation,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  immediately  admitting 
ibem  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church.  He  did  not  presume  (with 
jseverence  be  it  spoken)  to  be  stricter  or  more  orderly  than  God.  ^  For 
asmuch,''  said  he,  ^  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us 
who  believed,  who  was  I  that  I  should  withstand  God  V  a  question 
which  we  presume  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Mr. 
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Kinghorn  and  his v associates.  The  principle  on  which  he  justified  his. 
QOiiduct  is  plainly  this,  that  when  it  is  once  ascertained  that  an  iiidi-. 
▼idual  is  the  object  of  Divine  acceptance,  it  would  be  impious  to  with- 
hold fnvn  him  any  religious  privilege.  Until  it  be  shown  that  this  was> 
not  the  priaeiple  on  which  he  rested  his  defence,  or  that  the  practice 
of  strict  coffimunioQ  is  consistent  with  it^  we  shall  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  discard,  with  just  detestation,  a  system  of  action  which  St. 
Peter  contemplated  with  horror,  as  withstanding  Gad :  and  when  I 
consider  it  in  this  just  and  awful  light,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
ny  conviction  that  it  is  replete  with  worse  consequences,  and  is  far 
more  offensive  to  Qod,  than  that  corruption  of  a  Christian  ordinance  to 
which  it  is  opposed  The  latter  affects  the  exterior  only  (>f  our  holy 
religion,  the  former  its  vitals ;  where  k  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charily,  and  puts  the  prospect  of  union  among  Christians  to 
an  intermlDable  distance. 

This  new  doctrine,  that  the  ionure  by  which  religious  privileges  are 
held  is  appropriated  to  the  members  of  one  inconsiderable  sect,  must 
strike  the  serious  f  eader  with  astonishment.  Are  we  in  reality  the  only 
persons  who  possess  an  iaterest  in  the  common  salvation  ?  If  we  are 
not,  by  what  title  do  others  possess  it  ?  Certainly  not  in  consequence 
of  tlkeir  faith,  for  we  are  expressly  taught  by  this  writer,  that  baptism 
must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  privileges  which  arise  from  faith  ;* 
in  which,  however,  he  expressly  contradicts  himself,  for  he  assures  us 
that  none  are  fit  subjects  of  baptism  w.hp  are  not  previously  believers 
in  Christ,  and  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by  their  faith.  He  must 
either  say,  then,  that  they  lose  their  justification  unless  they  comply 
with  that  ordinance,  or  present  us  with  the  portentous  doctrine  of  a 
|U8tification  which  stands  alone,  a  widowed  and  barren  justification, 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  its  possessor. 

Let  it  dso  be  seriously  considered,  whether  the  positions  we  have 
been  examining  do  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum, 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Romish  church.  But  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these  t^rms,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  attributes  the  highest  spiritual  benefits 
to  certain  corporeal  actions,  or  cerempnies,  independent  of  the  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  performer.  For  example,  she  believes  that 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  secures  to  the  unconscious  infant,  'by  its 
intrinsic  efficacy,  the  infusion  of  regenerating  grace,  without  tegard  to 
the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  that  the 
element  of  bread  in  the  sacrament  cerates  in  the  same  manner  in  pro- 
curing the  pardon  and  augmenting  the  grace  of  the  communicant. 
Hence  the  members  of  that  church  lay  little  stress  on  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  the  cultivation  of  holy  dispositions,  compared  to  the  de? 
pmdence  they  place  on  **  bodily  exereiee,"  on  masses,  penances^ 
auricular  confeeaions,  and  a  multitude  of  external  observances,  which 
form  the  substance  of  theii  religion.>  Consistent  Protestants,  on  the 
ooiitiary,  while  they  censciemiously  attend  to  every  positive  instin^le» 
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according  to  the  measure  of  their  light,  look  upon  the  few  and  siinfple 
ceremonies  of  the  gospel  as  inrsipable  of  affording  the  smallest  benefit 
apart  from  the  dispositions  and  intentions  with  which  they  are  per- 
formed ;  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us,  thai 
*«  God  is  a  Spirif,  and  they  that  worship  him  mast  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  To  expatiate  on  the  incalculable  mischiefs  which  have 
arisen  from  this  doctrine  is  foreign  to  oiir  purpose;  suffice  it  to  remark 
that  it  is  held  in  just  detestation  by  ail  enlightened  Christians. 

Our  business  is  to  show  the  coincidence  of  Mr.  Kinghom^s  principles 
wit)i  that  most  dangerous  and  exploded  tenet.  He  contends  that  the 
mere  absence  of  a  ceremony,  or,  if  you  please,  an  inconreet  manner  of 
performing  it,  is,  of  itselft  sufficient,  exclusive  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  Christian  privileges;  oOhe  privileges  in 
general  which  arise  from  faith.*  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  merely 
the  forfeiture  of  a  title  to  the  Eucharist  which  it  involves ;  that^  he  in- 
forms us,  is  not  more  affected  by  it  than  any  other  privilege :  it  is  the 
universal  privation  of  Christian  immunities  which  is  ^e  immediate  con- 
sequence of  that  omission ;  and,  as  he  acknowledges  that  many  to  whom 
it  attaches  are  regenerated,  they  must  consequently  be  endowed  with 
right  dispositions.  For  what  is  that  renovation  of  mind  which  can  exist 
without  them  ?  But  if  such  as  are  possessed  of  these  in  the  most  emi- 
nent degree,  which  he  acknowledges  is  the  case  with  some  Pedohaptists, 
are  yet  debarred  from  spiritual  privileges,  wherein  doe»^  this  differ  from 
ascribing  that  efficacy  to  an  external  rite  which  is  supposed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  opus  operatum  f  and  if  those  who  have  faith  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  which  result  from  it,  because  a  certain  ceremony  is  want- 
ing, how  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  more  to  that  ceremony  ? 

Whatever  degree  of  prejudice  or  inattention  we  may  be  disposed  to 
mipute  to  some  of  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  it  would  be  the  high- 
est injustice  to  comprehend  |hem  all  under  the  same  censure.  There 
are  those,  no  doubt,  who,  without  adopting  our  views,  have  exercised 
as  much  thought  and  exerted  as  much  impartiality  on  the  subject  as 
our  observation  authorizes  us  to  expect  f>om  the  brightest  specimens  of 
human  nature :  nay,  this  author  admits  that  **  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
some  of  the  most  exalted  characters  in  point  of  piety .'^  But  it  surely 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  who  merit  this  encomium  are  as  conscieu" 
tious  in  their  performance  of  infant,  as  we  in  the  administration  of  adult 
baptism ;  and  as  they  are,  by  the  very  supposition,  actuated  by  disposi- 
tions -  exactly  the  same,  the  pure  intention  of  {^easing  and  glorifying 
God,  if  we  still  conceive  them  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  we  pos- 
sess, the  difference  must  be  ascribed  merely  to  a  ce|-emeny,  and  the 
opus  operatum  returns  in  its  full  force.  This,  however,  is  too  faint  a 
statement.  ^  It  returns  m  a  form  more  aggravated  ;  for  the  Papist  only 
contends  for  a  mysterious  union  between  the  outward  rite  and  the  inward 
grace,  to  which  the  regenerating  influence  is  immediately  ascribed,  and 
firom  which  it  is  considered  as  inseparable;  whereas,  on  the  present 
kypotliesis,  regeneration  and  faith  are  supposed^  to  exist  in  the  absence 
of  the  ceremony,  but  to  be  deprived  of  their  prerogatives.     The  aystem 
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of  the  Papist  exalts  the  rituni  part  of  religion  to  an  unwarrantable 
height,  without  depreciating  the  spiritual  and  internal ;  the  system  of 
my  opponent  does  both. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine,  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality, whatever  our  author  has  advanced  in  order  to  prove  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two  positive  ordinances  under  con- 
sideration. My  apojogy  fdr  extending  the  discussion  to  a  length  tediousi 
it  is  feared,  to  the  reader,  is,  that  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  hinges.  As  far  as  its  real  merits  are  concerned,  I  might, 
therefore,  he  excused  from  pursuing  the  subject  further.  If  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Kinghom  on  this  head  are  satisfactorily  refuted,  and  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  into  which  he  has  fallen  laid  open  to  the 
reaoei,  he  is  already  sufficiently  answered.  That  he  has  taken  differ- 
ent ground  from  his  venerable  predecessor  will  not  be  disputed.  '  He 
has  argued  from  premises  and  adopted  principles  to  which  that  excellent 
person  made  no  approach.  Mr.  Booth,  whatever  was  his  success, 
remained  on  terra  firma ;  our  author  has  attempted  a  flight  beyond 
"  the  diurnal  orb,*^  but,  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  his  pinions  are 
melted,  and  his  fall  will  be  conspicuous  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ele-. 
Tation  to  which  he  has  aspired.  He  was  determined  to  give  the  con- 
troversy a  new  and  imposing  aspect ;  and  conscious  that  the  practice 
which'  he  undertook  to  defend  had  been  hitherto  rested  on  no  very  dis- 
tinct basis,  he  determined  to  dig  deep  for  a  foundation,  and,  in  so  doing, 
has  disturbed  the  most  received  opinions  and  endangered  the  most 
momentous  truths.  Were  I  permitted  to  prognosticate  his  fate,  I  should 
say  that  his  paradoxical  mode  of  defence,  whatever  applause  it  may  meet 
with  at  present,  will  in  the  end  be  of  infinite  injury  to  the  cause ;  and 
his  treatise,  like  the  little  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  be  ^  sweet  in  the 
mouth  and  bitter  in  the  belly.'' 

But  though  what  has  already  been  advanced  may  be  considered  as 
comprehending  all  that  is  essential  in  the  controversy,  as  he  has  thought 
fit  to  introduce  other  topics,  the  reader  is  requested  to  exercise  his 
patience  while  we  reply  to  his  most  important  observation  on  each  of 
these;  after  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
answer  he  has  attempted  to  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  our  practice. 

Ee3 
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CHAPTER  17. 

The  Charge  ofdbpmsing  with  a  Christian  Ordinance  oentiderwd, 

Ahong  the  Tarioua  objections  to  the  system  we  wish  to  see  urtWer* 
sally  adopted  in  our  churches,  there  is  none  more  frequently  insisted 
upoi)  tiian  that  of  its  implying  a  right  to  dispense  with  a  command  of 
Christ**  Though  the  treatise  on  the  Terms  of  Communion  contains  a 
clear  answer  to  this  accusation,  yet,  as  H  is  again  brought  forward 
by  our  author  with  unabated  confidcncsi  a  fbller  reply  may  be  deemed 
requisite^ 

This  writ^  supposes  that  the  expression  "  dispensing  power,**  so  often 
used  in  this  controversy,  was  first  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  Charles 
the  Second,  in  granting  indulgence  to  the  dissenters  beyond  the  allow- 
ance of  law,  a  measure  which  was  aikerward  ad<^ted  for  similar  pur* 
poses  by  James,  his  sitceessor.  It  is  surprising  a  person  of  Mr. 
Kinghorn's  acknowledged  learning  should  fail  into  such  an  error ;  that 
he  should  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  dispensation  Was  familiar  to 
j)receding  ages,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  subtle  disquisition  and  of 
many  refined  distinctions  among  legal  writers.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
he  must  have  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  power  of  dispensation 
assumed  by  the  pope,  which  formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  papal 
revenue,  and  the  exertion  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  the 
most  artftil  policy.  He  oannott  surely,  have  forgotten  that  the  refosal 
to  exercise  this  prerogative,  when  it  was  demanded  in  order  to  gratify  the 
capricious  passions  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

The  power' of  dispensation  is  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  law  in  a 
particular  instance.  It  may  be  exerted  by  the  legislature  or  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  under  certain  regulations,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  previously  settled  and  provided  for  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  As  the  operation  of  law  is  general,  and  the 
actions  to  which  it  applies  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifications  and 
varieties,  some  such  power  may  be  occasionally  requisite  to  adapt  it 
more  perfectly  to  unexpected  emergencies,  and,  by  a  deviation  from  the 
letter,  to  secure  its  spirit  and  design.     There  is  one  circumstance,  how- 
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ever,  which  is  ioTaiiably  attached  to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative, 
which  shows  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  accusation  iii 
the  present  controversy.  It  always  implies  a  ktiown  and  conscious 
departure  from  the  law.  He  who  claims  a  dispensing  power  asserts 
his  right  to  deviate  from  'the  letter  of  legal  enactments ;  but  whoever 
merely  misinterprets  their  meaning,  and  on  that  account  appHes  them  to 
a  case  which  they  were  not  designed  to  comprehend,  or  neglects  to  carry 
them  into  execution  within  their  proper  sphere  (as  his  conduct  is  consist- 
ent Mrith  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  law),  is  at  a  great  remove  from  ex- 
erting a  dispensing  power.  He  betrays  his  ignorance,  but  usurps  nothing. 
When  the  pope  granted  a  dispensation,  enabling  certain  persons  to 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  sanctioned  an  acknowledged 
violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  just  as  Charles  the  First  and 
James  the  Second,  in  their  respective  proclamations  of  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences,  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to  existing  statutes. 
But  we  are  conscious  of  no  such  procedure  ;  if  we  eri',  we  err  from 
ignorance.  We  contend  that  the  law  is  in  our  favour,  and  challenge 
our  opponents  to  prove  the  contrary;  we' ask  what  prohibition  we 
violate  by.the  practice  of  admitting  good  men  to  communion,  though 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  baptized?  This  writer  acknowledges 
there  is  none,  but  attempts  to  supply  the  defect  by  general  reasoning, 
which  appears  to  us  inconclusive.  'Such  is  precisely  the  slate  of  the 
dispute ;  not  whether  we  have  a  right  to  depart  from  the  law,  but 
whether  there  be  any  law  to  which  our  practice  is  opposed.  We 
acknowledge  the  immersion  of  believers  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  duty 
of  perpetual  obligation ;  we  are  convinced  of  the  same  respecting  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Both  these  duties  we  ac- 
cordingly Urge  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  by  such  arguments  as  the 
Scriptures  supply ;  but  when  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to  produce  con- 
viction, we  admit  them,  without  scruple,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
not  because  we  conceive  ourselves  to  possess  a  dispensing  power,  a 
pretension  most  foreign  from  our  thoughts,  but  because  we  sincerely 
believe  them  entitled  to  it,  by  the  tenor  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
that  we  should  be  guilty  of  highly  offending  Christ  by  their  refusal. 
The  law  which  we  are'  supposed  to  violate  in  this  instance  we  affirm 
is  a  mere  human  invention,  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain,  entirely  un- 
supported by  the  word  of  God^  which  distinctly  lays  down  two  positive 
institutes,  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  but  suggests  nothing  from 
which  we  can  conclude  that  they  rest  upon  each  other,  ratlier  than 
that  the  obligation  of  both  is  founded  on  the  express  injunction  of  the 
Ipirislator.  It  is  our  opponents,  we  assert,  who,  in  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture,  have  presumed  to  prbmulgate  a  law,  to  which  they  claim  the 
submission  due  only  to  the  voice  of  God.  Hence  the  charge  of  usurp- 
ing a  dispensing  power  is  most  preposterous,  since  it  is  incapable  of 
heing  sustained  for  a  moment,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  law  is 
in  th^ir  favour ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
relinquish  our  practice  immediately ;  but  till  it  is,  to  assume  it  as  a 
medium  of  proof  is  a  palp^h^ e  petitio  principii^ — ^it  is  begging  the  quea 
tioQ  in  debate. 
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We  repeat  again,  what  was  observed  in  the  foi^ner  treatise,  that  this 
charge  owes  its  plausibility  entirely  to  the  equivocal  use  of  terms.  As 
^e  do  not  insis;  upon  baptism  as  a  terra  of  communion,  we  may  be 
said,  quoad  hoc^  or  so  far,  to  dispense  with  it ;  just  as  our  opponents 
may  be  said  to  dispense  with  that  particular  opinion*  the  doctrine  of 
election,  for  exaniple,  which,  while  they  firmly  adhere  to  it  themselves, 
they  refrain  from  attempting  to  force  on  the  consciences  of  others;  on 
which  occasion,  a  rigid  Calvinist  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  ex- 
claim that  they  are  guilty  of  dispensing,  with  tlie  truth  of  God 

So  remote  is  our  practice  from  implying  the  claim  of  superiority  to 
law,  that  it  is,  in  our  view,  the  necessary  result  of  obedience  to  that 
comprehensive  precept,  "  Receive  ye  one  another,  even  as  Christ  has 
received  you  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  If  the  practice  of  tolerntion 
is  admitted  at  all,  it  must  have  for  its  object  some  supposed  deviation 
from  truth,  or  failure  of  duty  ;  and  as  there  is  no  transgression  where 
there  is  no  law,  and  every  such  deviation  must  be  opposed  to  a  nile  of 
action,  if  the  forbearance  exercised  towards  it  is  assuming  a  dispensing 
power,  the  accusation .  equally  lies  against  all  parties,  except  such  as 
insist  upon  an  absolute  uniformity.  In  every  instance,  he  who  declines 
insisting  on  an  absolute  rectitude  of  opinion  or  practice  as  the  term  of 
union  is  liable  to  the  same  charge  as  is  adduced  against  the  indulgence 
for  which  we  are  pleading.  If  the  precise  view  which  each  individual 
entertains  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  to  be  enforced  on  every 
member  as  the  condition  of  fellowship,  the  duty  of  "  forbearing  with 
each  other'^  is  annihilated :  but  if  something  short  of  this  is  insisted 
on,  what  is  wanting  to  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  rule  is,  in  the 
sense  of  our  opponents,  dispensed  with.  Behold,  then,  the  dispensing 
power  rises  in  all  its  terrors ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  an  act  of  toleration  where  it  is  not  included.  Such  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence,  if  the  charge  is  attached  simply  to  our  not  insisting 
upon  what  we  esteem  a  revealed  duty ;  but  if  it  is  sustained  on  the 
grofind  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  Christian  rite  upon  another, 
it  is  -plainly  preposterous,  since  this  is  the  very  position  we  deny ;  it 
forms  the  very  gist  of  the  dispute,  the  proof  which  will  at  onca  consign 
it  to  oblivion.  The  objection,  in  this  form,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
enunciation,  in  other  terms,  of  our  actual  practice. 

In  every  controversy,  the  medium  by  which  a  disputed  point  is  at- 
tempted to  be  disproved  should  contain  something  distinct  from  the 
position  itself,  or  no  progress  is  made.  ^There  may  be  a  show  of 
reasoning,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  medium  of 
proof,  or  confutation,  should  cont^ain  some  proposition,  about  which 
both  parties  are  agreed.  But  what  is  the  case  here  ?  Our  opponents 
object  that  we  iexercise  a  dispensing  power.  How  does  this  appear? 
Because,  while  we  acknowledge  baptism  to  be  a  duty,  we  <lo  not  inva- 
riably demand  it  as  a  preliminary  to  church-felh>wship.  Now  let  me 
ask,  is  this  statement  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  definition,  or  descrip- 
tion, of  the  practice  which  is  the  subject  of  debate ;  so  that  if  an  in- 
quiry were  made,  what  we  mean  by  open  communion,  in  what  other 
terms  co61d  the   answer  bu  couched?     The  intelligent  reader  will 
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rinstantly  perceive,  that  the  medium  of  proof  involves  neither  more  nor 
les8  than  the  proposition  to  be  refuted.  Perhaps  they  will  reply,  No ; 
you  are  guihy  of  dispensing  with  the  law,  not  merely  because  baptism 
is  a  duty,  but  because  the  Head  of  the  church  has  made  it  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite  toChristian  fellowship.  Here  the  medium  isjncked 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  proposition  which  it  is  intended  to  confute, 
but  it  is  BO  far  from  being  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  it 
forms  the  very  subject  of  debate.  In  other  words,  they  take  for  grouted 
the  very  position  on  which  the  controversy  turns,  and  then  convert  their 
arbitrary  assumption  into  an  argument.  Thus,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  the  odious  imputation  with  which  they  attempt  to  load  us  falls 
to  the  ground ;  and  merely  shows  with  what  facility  they  can  dispense 
with  the  rules  of  logic. 

Near  akin  to  this  is  the  charge  of  '' sanctioning''  a  corruption  of  a 
Christian  ordinance.  But  how  the  mere  act  of  communion  with  a 
Ohrisitan  brother,  whose  practice  we  judge  to  be  erroneous  in  a  certain 
particular,  can  be  justly  considered  as  conferring  a  saiKtion  on  his 
error,  is  not  a  little  mysterious.  If  this  is  a  fair  construction,  it  must 
proceed  upon  the  general  principle  that  communion  sanctions  all  the 
imperfections,  speculative  and  practical,  of  the  members  whom  it  in- 
cludes ;  and  thus  our  opponents  must  be  understood  to  approve  all  the 
perverse  tempers,  and  erroneous  views  .of  the  individuals  whom  they 
receive  into  fellowship.  Will  they  abide  by  this  consequence  ?  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  escape  it,  if  to  tolerate  and  to  sanction,  to  forbeai 
and  to  approve,  are  the  same  thing  t  Will  ihey  assert  that  St.  Paid 
was  prepared  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  against 
whose  irregularities  he  so  warmly  prptested;  or  aflirm,.that  by  iU>- 
dining  such  a  step,  he  sanctioned  the  schisms  and  tumults,  the  back- 
bitings,  whisperings,  and  swellings,  which  he  reproved  with  ^  much 
seventy  ?  The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
but  not  more  than  the  present  allegation. 

Were  an  impartial  spectator  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment by  persons  of  different  denominations,  what  would  he  infer? 
That  they  considered  each  other  as  beings  "  without  fault  before  God," 
with  nothing  in  their  sentiments  liable  to  correction,  or  in  their  charac- 
ters susceptible  of  improvement  ?  No ;  'the  only  conclusion  which  he 
could  consistently  draw  would  be,  that  they  looked  upon  each  other  as 
pardoned  sinners,  washed  in  the  same  fountain,  sanctified,  though  im- 
perfectly, by  the  same  Spirit,  and  (ellow-travellers  to  the  same  celes- 
tial city. 

We  must  either  f^eek  a  church  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  upou 
earth,  or  be  content  to  associate  with  men  compassed,  with  infirmities ; 
prepared  to  exercise  towards  others  the  forbearance  and  indulgence 
which  we  need,  and  to  exhibit  on  every  occasion  the  humility  becoming 
Ihose  who  are  conscious  that  in  ^  many  things  we  all  offend." 

Besides,  as  our  author  acknowledges  that  baptism  is  not  to  ie 
•*  compared  in  importance  with  the  least  of  Christ's  moral  precepts," 
against  which  men  of  unquestionable  piety  are  perpetually  offending, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent    where  is  tlie  consistency  of  being  more 
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solicitous  to  avoid  the  appearance  <f  fanctioiiaig  eereaBoniid   thili 
moral  disobedience  t 

The  (bllowing  sentiment,  marked  in  italics,  and  delrrertd  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oracloy  is  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  extrav*- 
gance.  **  The  supposition  itself,"  our  author  says,  **  that  toleration  and 
forbearance  will  justify  us  in  allowing  an  omission  of  any  law  of  Christ 
in  his  church,  operates  as  a  repeal  of  that  law,  and  would  geDerally  be 
deemed  unreasonable."*  As  alLduty  bears  respect  to  a  law,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  its  omission  withoot  suj^posing  an  equal  omis- 
sion of  the  law. 

He  illustrates  his  assertion  by  referring  to  the  legal  qoalificatioii,  in 
landed  property,  required  in  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  paiiiament; 
where  it  is  evident,  that  to  render  the  cases  parallel  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  baptism  is,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
the  necessary^  qualification  for  the  rights  of  fellowship,  which  is  the 
very  point  in  debate  i  so  that  'we  have  here  another  instance  of  that 
habit  of  begging  the  question  with  which  he  is  so  faroiitar.  On  wbM 
occasion  has  he  found  us  concede  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  this 
dlustration;  or  who  would  be  so  absurd,  after  such  a  ooocession,  as 
to  pursue  the  argument  any  further  ? 

The  proposition  itself  is  as  untenable  as  its  illostration  is  irreteraoL 
If  every  rule  of  action  is  repealed,  the  moment  its  omission,  whether 
partial  or  total,  whether  occasional  or  habitual,  whether  intentkMial  or 
tinintemional,  is  the  object  of  forbearance,  a  repeal  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  every  conceivable  instance  of  toleraticm.  For  say,  oft 
i^upposition,  the  will  of  Christ  were  perfectly  complied  with  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  what  possible  room  would  there  be  for  mutnat  forbear- 
ance ?  What,  to  speak  of  forbearance  when  all  is  right !  Is  perfection 
then  the  object  of  toleration  ?  But  just  in  proportion  as  imperfection 
exists,  some  law,  some  rule  of  conduct,  must  be  neglected ;  ^  for  where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression."  Will  it  be  affirmed,  that 
when  St.  Paul  censured  with  so  much  severity  the  swellings,  the 
tumults,  the  whisperings,  and  the  backbitings  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  who  were  ready  to  devour  each  other ;  when  he 
found  it  necessary,  to  remind  them  that  the  unjust  should  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  did  he  a(\er  all  perce;lve  in  them  no  omission  of  a 
law  of  Christ  ?  This  surely  none  will  affirm ;  and  as  he  still  eontinned 
to  exercise  forbearance,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  intention 
to  exclude  them,  he  was  guilty,  on  Mr.  Kinghora's  principles,  of  re 
pealing,  the  commands  of  God.  As  the  evils  tolerated  were  of  a  moral 
nature,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  far  from  ^^  equalizing  baptism  with  the 
least  of  Christ's  moral  precepts;"  if,  in  spite  of  his  own  concession,  he 
now  assigns  it  a  superiority,  what  is  this  but  a  palpable  contradiction  ? 
But  to  say  that  a  mistake  respecting  the  nature  of  a  Christian  ordinanse 
IS  not  to  be  borne  with  in  religious  society,  While  evils  of  a  moral  knid 
are  and  must  be  tolerated,  is  to  mark  its  preNeminence  in  a  manner  the 
most  unequivocal. 

The  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  this  short  passage  are  so 

*  Baptism  a  Turm  £if  CnrntvJui,  p.  U. 
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^88  and  80  many,  that  thej  deserve  a  distinct  enumeration.  First, 
By  affirming  that  to  endure,  under  any  circumstances,  the  omission  of 
a  rule  of  action  is  to  repeal  it,  he  has  reduced-  the  veiy  conceptie/n 
of  toleration  to  an  impossibility.  Secondly,  As  there  can  be  no  moral 
imperfection  but  what  involves  at  least  an  occasional  omission  of  a 
moral  precept,  the  least  of  which  he  affirms  is  of  greater  moment  than 
baptism ;  he  must  either  contend  for  the  propriety  of  setting  aside 
forbearance  altogether,  or  must  be  understood  to  select  for  its  object 
the  greater,  in  preference  to  the  least,  of  two  evils.  Thirdly,  In  assum- 
ing it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  which  universally 
prohibits  the  unbaptized  from  communion,  he  assumes  tHe  whole  ques- 
tion in  debate ;  and  if  no  such  rule  is  admitted,  how  is  it  possible  we 
should  be  guilty  of  repealing  it.  Fourthly,  In  stigmatizing  the  practice 
of  not  invariably  insisting  on  a  compliance  with  primitive  baptism,  in 
order  to  fellowship,  as  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  precept  which  enjoins  it, 
while  we  inculcate  it  as  a  divine  command,  and  testify  our  disapproba- 
tion of  its  neglect,  is  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  founded  on  the  following 
principle ;  that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  and  invariably  required  as  a 
term  of  commimion,  is  virtually  repealed  ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  whole  of  that  duty  in  which  the  church  of  Corinth  was  de- 
fective, that  whole  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christ  which  they  failed  to 
exemplify,  was  considered  by  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  binding,  since, 
however  it  might  excite  his  concern,  and  draw  forth  his  rebuke,  the  want 
of  it,  it  is  evident,  did  not  prevent  his  forbearance.  Will  he  abide  by 
this  inference  T  If  he  declines  it,  let  him  show,  if  he  is  able,  why  it  is 
less  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  than  to  ours  ! 

That  we  do  not  repeal  the  ordinance  by  which  our  denomination 
IS  distinguished,  considered  as  a  duty^  is  a  fact,  of  which  we  give  ocular 
demonstration  as  often  as  it  is  celebrated.  True,  say  our  opponents, 
but  you  repeal  it  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
which  the  answer  is  obvious :  First  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  then,  should 
we  continue  obstinate,  load  us  as  much  as  you  please  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  abrogating  a  divine  command.'  But  cease  to  run  round  this 
miserable  circle,  of  first  assuming  the  existence  of  a  law  confining 
communion  within  certain  limits,  then  accusing  us  of  repeal inc^  it,  and 
lastly  of  finding  us  guilty  of  transgressing  the  prescribed  bounds,  on 
the  ground  of  that  repeal.  He  who  repeals  a  rule  of  action  reduces 
the  system  of  duty  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  Whenever  we  are  convicted  of  doing  this,  whenever  we  teach 
the  nullity  of  baptism,  or  inculcate  a  habit  of  indifference  respecting 
either  the  mode  or  the  subject  of  that  ordinance,  we  will  bow  to  the 
justice  of  the  charge ;  but  till  then,  we  feel  justified  in  treating  it  with 
the  neglect  due  to  an  attempt  to  convince  without  logic,  and  to  criminate 
without  guilt. 

The  wpOrw  \ptaios,  the  radical  fallacy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  con- 
sists in  confounding  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  however  just,  with 
the  law  itself;  in  affirming  of  the  first  whatever  is  true  of  the  last; 
and  of  subverting,  under  that  pretext,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  interpretation  of  a  rule  is,  to  him  who  adopts  it,  equally  binding 
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with  the  rule  itself,  because  every  one  must  act  od  his  ovn-responM- 
biiity ;  but  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  bind  it  on  tiie  conscienoe 
of  his  brother,  and  to  treat  hiin  who  receives  it* not  as  though  he  were 
at  direct  issue  with  the  legislator.  It  is  this  presuinptuous  claim  of 
infallibility,  this  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  this  dis|N>sition 
to  identify  ourselves  with  him,  and  to  place  our  r4}nclusions  on  a  footing 
with  his  mandates,  that  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  that  intolerance  wiiich 
has  so  long  bewitched  the  world  with  her  sorceries,  from  the  elevauou 
of  papal  Rome,  where  she  thunders  and  lightens  from  the  Vatiitan, 
down  to  Baptist  societies^  where  ^^she  whispers  feebly  from  the  dusu^ 

This  writer  hasi,  with  the  best  intentions  1  doubt  not,  dragged  from 
Its  obscurity  a  principle  whose  tliorough  application  and  devel*  pment 
would  doom,  not  our  societies  alone,  but  every  church  in  the  universe, 
to  a  confusion  of  minds  and  of  tongues,  a  state  of  discord  and  anurt-hy, 
the  healing  of  which  would  soon  find  him  other  employ  tlian  that  of 
attempting  to  defend  the  petty  and  repulsive  peculiarity  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  labours. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  in  order  to  obviate 
misconception,  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  intention  than  to 
plead  for  a  wilfuL  omission  of  any  part  of  the  will  of  Christ.  His 
honour,  I  trust,  is  as  dear,  his  prerogative  as  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
advocates  of  Christian,  as  it  is  in  those  of  sectarian  communioD. 
Let  each,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,. pay  the  roost  scrupulous 
attention  to  his  orders;  and  wherever  he  distinctly  perceives  that  a 
professor  of  religion  indulges  himself  in  a  known  and  habitual  violation 
of  them,  let  him,  after  seasonable  and  repeated  admonition,  "•  withdraw 
&om  the  brother  that  walketh  disorderly.**  But  let  hiin  not  presume  to 
control  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  others  by  his  standard,  and  treat 
as  an  enemy  or  an  alien  that  humble  follower  of  Christ  who  is  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  His  will  as  himself;  and  who,  however  he  may 
mistake  it  in  some  particulars,  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  setting 
voluntary  bounds  to  obedience.  If  to  tolerate  such  must  subject  us  lo 
the  reproach  of  repealing  the  law  of  Christ,  let  us  remember  we  are 
not  the  first  who  have  been  condemned  for  undervaluing  the  ritual  part 
of  religion,  and  for  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice.  As  *^  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,'*  we  await  with  much  com- 
posure and  confidence  his  decision;  without  indulging  the  smallest 
apprehension  that  we  shall  meet  with  less  compassion  for  having  shown 
it^  or  that  we  shall  incur  his  displeasiure  for  refusing  to  **  beat  our 
fellow-servants." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

» 
JLn  Inquiry  how  far  the  Practice  of  mixed  Communion  affects  the 
Grounds  of  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  £ngland^  and  from  the 
Church  of  Rome, 

Mr.  KmoHORN  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  champions  of  the 
hierarchy  have  neglected  in  their  controversy  with  dissenters  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  practice  of  strict  communion.  For  my  part,  I  am  only 
surprised  at  his  surprise.  For  supposing  (what  is  most  contrary  to 
fact)  thai  it  had  furnished  them  with  some  advantage  against  a  part 
of  the  Baptists,  what  mighty  triumph  would  it  be  to  have  proved,  that 
a  branch  only  of  a  denomination,  by  no  means  considerable  in^  their 
eyes,  had  been  betrayed  into  an  inconsistency?  The  abetters  of  a 
splendid  hierarchy  were  little  likely  to  descend  to  a  petty  altercation  ' 
with  the  members  of  one  division  of  dissent,  respecting  a  point  which 
eould  merely  supply  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  and  about  which  their 
opponents  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

To  us,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  whether  the  doctrine 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  is  justly  chargeable  with  infringing  on 
the  legitimate  principles  of  dissent.  With  this  view,  we  shjtU  briefly 
examine  the  substance  of  our  author's  arguments  on  this  subject. 

We  are  accused  of  inconsistency  in  arraigning  the  Church  of  England 
**  for  introducing  riles  and  ceremonies  which  have  indeed  no  scriptural 
authority,  but  which  are  pleaded  for,  merely  as  decent  and  venerable 
customs :  while  we  ourselves  tolerate  in  the  church  the  neglect  of  an 
institution  which  we  are  convinced  was  universally  obeyed  in  the 
apostolic  times,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  highest  authority."* 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  that  they  diflfer  in  the 
most  essential  particulars. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate,  and  another  to  practise.  The  law  of  God 
invariably  and  absolutely  forbids  the  latter  ;  that  is,  it  uniformly  prohibits 
the  performance  of  a  single  action  which  we  esteem  contrary  to  his  will, 
but  to  say  it  in  all  cases  forbids  the  former  is  to  insist  on  an  absolute 
agreement  respecting  every  branch  of  practice.  The  objection  is 
brought  against  us^  who  neither  practise  nor  sanction  infant  baptism, 
that  we  are  chargeable  with  the  same  criminality  which  is  supposed  to 
attarh  to  the  introducers  of  hilman  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religion, — 
ceremonies  which  they  unquestionably  both  practise  and  approve. 
The  argument  of  the  writer,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  is  as 
follows: — 

To  practise  human  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God  la 
sinful ; 

*  Ba(Hinn  •  Term  of  Communion,  p.  ISi. 
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But  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion  suffer  to  remain  in  thf  church 
persons  who  practise  a  certain  ceremony  of  human  invention ; 
Therefore  their  conduct  is  sinful. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  second  proposition  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  first,  and  that  the  argument  is  consequently  invalid  ? 
In  order  to  establish  his  conclusion,  it  behooved  the  auihdr  to  prove  thit 
we  practise  and  approve  infant  baptism,  which  he  knows  to  be  impos- 
sible. If  Pedobaptists  required  our  concurrence  in  what  we  esteem  an 
erroneous  practice, — ^nay,  if  they  refused  us  the  liberty  of  protesting 
against  it,  there  would  be  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases ;  as  it  is, 
there  is  none. 

We  are  bound  by  an  express  law^  to  tolerate  in  the  church  those 
Mrhom  Christ  has  received ;  and  he  has,  by  the  acknowledgment  even 
of  our  opponents,  received  the  Pedobaptists.  The  first  of  these  posi- 
tions we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  till  it  be  disproved ;  which 
this  writer  is^  so  far  from  having  dotie,  that  no  attempt,  we  shall  plainly 
mscke  appear,  was  ever  more  unsuccessful.  But  whether  it  be  true  or 
not  that  we  are  commanded  to  act  thus,  such  is  our  opinion ;  and  with 
this  persuasion,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  But 
will  such  as  prescribe  human  rites  and  ceremonies  pretend  to  act  under 
a  similar  conviction, — a  conviction  that  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
Christ  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  bow  to  the  ease,  to  kneel  at  the 
sacrament,  and  to  exact  as  a  term  of  commmiion  a  compliance  with 
these  and  o^her  ceremonies,  judged  by  themselves  indifferent,  and  by 
us  sinful  ?  The  most  zealous  champions  of  the  hierarchy  make  no 
such  pretension,  and  we  may  therefore  very  consistently  censure  them 
for  enforcing,  under  such  a  penalty,  the  observation  of  rites  for  which 
no  divine  precept  is  urged,  while  we  tolerate  Pedobaptists  in  obedience 
to  a  divine  injunction ;  unless  it  be  the  same  thing  to  practise  in  the 
worship  of  God  what  it  is  allowed  he  has  not  commanded,  and  to 
comply  with  an  express  prescription.  If  the  members  of  the  esublisb- 
ment  inquire.  On  what  ground  do  you  receive  a  Pedobaptist?  we  re- 
ply, Because  we  are  expressly  commanded  to  receive  him.  But  if  we 
inquire  in  our  turn.  Why  do  you  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  exact  that 
posture  of  all  your  communicants  ? — is  it  affirmed  that  they  will  reply  in 
the  same  manner  ?  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  mixed  communion  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  consequently,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  demerits  in  other 
respects,  it  may  be'  maintained  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  principle 
of  dissent. 

To  the  objection  that  it  was  as  much  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age 
as  the  ceremonies  in  question,  we  have  already  replied,  that  at  that 
period  it  was  impossible  there  should  be  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  which  was  so  recently  instituted  and  so  fully  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles ;  but  that  now,  when  a  question  has 
arisen,  what  is  baptism,  a  new  case  occurs,  in  the  determination  of 
which  we  must  be  guided  by  the  precepts  respecting  mutual  forbear- 
ance.    To  this  the  author  replies,  in  behalf  of  the  churchman,  ^  Very 
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well ;  and  when  the  emperors  and  kings  oC  former  days  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  were  desirous  of  sanctioning  the  gospel  by 
their  cliaracler,  their  property,  and«their  influence,  another  new  case 
occurred,  of  which  apostolic  times  knew  nothing.  When  nations  be- 
came generally  Christian,  other  new  cases  arose  out  of  the  new  events 
of  the  time.'**  To  this  I  answer,  It  is  very  possible,  undoubtedly,  for 
a  churchman  to  utter  the  same  words,  and  say  a  new  case  has  arisen ; 
but  unless  he  can  say  it  with  the  same  truth,  it  will  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assert  what  is  -true, 
merely  because  a  false  assertion  respecting  another  subject  may  be 
couched  in  the  same  words.  Js  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  precept,  knowing  it  to  be  a  command  of  Christ,  b  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  mere  misconception  of  the  nature  and  import  of 
that  command  ?  if  it  be,  will  it  be  asserted  that  such  as  had  refused  to 
make, a  profession  of  his  religion,  in  the  way  which  they  were  conscious 
\ie  had  appointed,  would  have  been  just  as  excusable  as  the  roost  candid 
and  impartial  of  mod^n  Pedobaptists  t  Unless  he  will  assert  this,  the 
author  must  acknowledge  that  here  is  a  new  case,  and  that  the  question 
how  we  should  treat  the  wilful  contemner  of  legitimate  authority  and  the 
erroneous  interpreter  of  Scripture  involves  separate  inquiries.  From 
a  multitude  of  passages,  it  is  manifest  that  he  himself  forms-  a  very 
different  opinion  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  from  what  he  would  enters 
tain  of  such  as  knowingly  and  deliberately  resisted  a  positive  com- 
mand. He  professes  to  give  them  entire  credit  for  then*  sincerity,  and 
to  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  of  their  ready  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven ;  which  would  be  absurd  on  the  latter  supposition,  fii 
maintaining  a  different  conduct  towards  two  descriptions  of  persons, 
between  whiqh  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  total  diversity  of  char> 
acter,  we  are  perfectly  consistent ;  unless  it  be  asserted  that  judgment 
ought  to  have  no  inffuence  on  conduct,  nor  action  be  controlled  by 
principle. 

Let  the  impartial  reader  jud^e  for  himself  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
any  fair  mode  of  argument«  to  infer  from  these  premises  the  lawfulness 
of  making  the  conversion  of  kings  to  Christianity  a  pretext  for  placing 
them  at  the  head  of  the  church,  or  of  acknowledging  their  right  to  model 
the  worship  of  God  at  their  pleasure.  Yet  this  is  asserted,  and  these 
portentous  consequences  are  said  necessarily  to  flow  from  our  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  nuuter  of  some  curiosity  what  kind  of  syllogism  wiH 
fairly  connect  the  two  following  propositions,  li  is  lawful  to  admit  a 
pious  Pedobaptist  to  communion,  because  we  are  commanded  to  receive 
such  as  Christ  has  received.  Therefore^  it  is  lawful  to  acknowledge  a 
pious  prinee  as  head  of  the  chiurch,  and  to  allow  him  to  model  its  worship 
as  he  pleases*  We  quoted  a  scriptural  precept  for  the  former  z^  will  Mr. 
Kinghoi'n  favour  us  with  something  equivalent  for  the  latter:  or  will  he 
veroind  us  of  the  passages  which  assert  Chnet  to  be  the  *^Head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,^  cr  those  which  command  us  to  **  call  no  maa 
maaler  upon  earthr    His  masoning  in  this,  as  in  the  fonner  instance^ 
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8  clogged  with  a  twofold  absurdity:  first,  he  confounds  toleration  \\i\h 
concurrence ;  for  they  who  contend  for  the  right  of  a  king  to  he  head, 
I  presume,  acknowledge  him  as  such :  secondly,  because  we  may  inno- 
ceiiily  do  what  is  commanded,  or  rather  are  not  permitted  to  do  the 
contr-iry,  he  with  great  simplicity  infers  we  may  lawfully  venture  on 
what  is  forbidden. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  and 
completely  invalidates  his  conclusion,  that  because  we  tolerate  infant 
baptism,  which  we  consider  as  a  human  invention,  we  cannot  consis- 
tently depart  from  the  established  church  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  rites  which  we  deem  superstitious.  He  represents  a  churchman  as 
addressing  us  in  the  following  manner : — ^^  Is  not  forbearance  to  be 
granted  to  us  also  in  what  we  deem  right  and  expedient!  Suppose 
that  we  are  weak  brethren,  as  weak  as  you  choose  to  represent  us, — 
why  should  you  not,  even  in  pity  to  our  weakness,  tolerate  us  in  kdding 
a  few  things  to  the  origined  itistitutions  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  leave 
us,  and  by  schism  rend  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ  f**  In  reply 
to  this,  let  me  ask.  Is  the  toleration  of  objectionable  cerenranies  suifi 
cient  to  constitute  a  churchman  ?  or  are  we  invited  to  be  mere  spectators 
of  these  observances,  without  joining  in  them  ?  But  do  the  Pl?dobap- 
tists,  when  th^y  propose  to  commune  with  us,  expect  us  to  join  with 
them  in  their  practiccf'of  infant  baptism  ?  How  futile  then  is  it  to  con- 
clude, that  because  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  we  must 
on  no  occasion  bear  with  the  imperfections  we  cannot  remedy. 

He  largely  insists  on  the  superiority  of  his  system  to  ours,  on  account 
of  its  being  at  a  greater  remove  from  tl>e  principles  of  the  established 
church.  *^  The  strict  Baptist,'^  he  observes,  ^  can  set  the  churchman 
at  defiance,  while  he  tells  him  respectfully  but  plainly  that  his  church 
is  wrong  in  its  very  constitution ;  that  it  is  formed  of  materials  different 
from  those  used  by  the  Saviour,  and  that  these  materials  are  united 
together  in  a  way  totally  diverse  from  that  of  his  institution."! 

Had  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  his  practice  is  atone  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  dissent,  his  argument  would  have  been  to  the 
purpose.  But  to  found  a  claim  to  preference  merely  on  a  wider  devia- 
tion from  the  established  church  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  palpably 
false,  that  the  established  church,  like  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is  a 
mere  mass  of  comiptiou  and  error,  from  which  the  farther  we  recede 
we  necessarily  approach  nearer  to  rectitude.  That  it  comprehends 
many  abuses  we  sufficiently  attest  our  conviction  by  our  dissent ;  but 
28  it  contains  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  look 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  a  doctrine  merely  becanse  its  admis- 
sion will  remove  us  farther  from  the  establishment,  we  may  fall,  ere  we 
are  aware,  into  the  gulf  of  perdition.  U)ion  this  principle,  we  may 
embrace  socinianism ;  for  socinians  are,  unquestionably,  farther  re- 
moved from  the  church  than  orthodox  dissenters.  We  may  embrace 
popery,  since  all  good  Catholics  consider  the  Church  of  England  as 
being  in  a  damnable  state.    We  always  supposed  it  was  the  agreemeot 
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Of  a  doctrine  with  the  Scriptures,  not  iu  disagreement  with  any  humim 
bystem,  which  formed  its  true  recommendation ;  and  that  to  consult 
our  antipathies  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  was  equally  unchristian  and 
unsafe.  • 

Besides,  the  objection  which  he  makes  to  the  constitution  of  the 
established  church  is  as  consistent  with  our  principles  as  with  his. 
Where  a  society  embraces  a  whole  nation,  and  recognises  as  her  mem- 
bers all  who  are  born  within  certain  geographical  limits,  many  who  are 
openly  wicked  must  necessarily  be  included ;  and  rhe  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  essentially  dilTerenit  from  those  which  formed  the  primi- 
tive church,  which  consisted  of  such  as  were  ^  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful."  Of  such  an  assemblage  it  is  not  too  nnich  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  this  writer,  *^  that  the  whiile  body,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
of  a  different  character  from  that  which  is  in  the  New  Testament  called 
a  church  of  Christ  :"*  and  as  this  reason  for  dissent,  deduced  from  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  is  not  weakened  or  impaired 
by  the  practice  of  open  communion,  we  are  as  much  entitled  as  he  is 
to  all  the  advantage  it  affords. 

But  when  we  are  accused  of  using  different  materials  in  the  erection 
from  those  which  were  originally  admitted  into  the  fabric,  because  we 
admit  some  who,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  baptized,we  deny  the  charge* 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  living  stones, 
built  on  the  only  true  foundation,  can  essentially  differ  from  each  other  on 
account  of  a  transient  ceremony;  unless  it  is  affirmed,  that  sanctifying 
grace  is  a  less  powerful  principle  of  attraction  and  assimilation  than  an 
external  circumstance,  and  that  Simon  Magus  bore  more  resemblance' 
to  the  primitive  Christians  than  Kichard  Baxter.  We  are  at  an  equal 
loss  to  discover  how  a  ceremony  can  impress  a  character.  That  immer- 
sion leaves  no  permanent  corporeal  mark  our  senses  assure  us :  i»  this 
character  then  impressed  on  the  understanding,  on  the  heart,  or  the 
imagination  T  For  the  idea  of  a  character  which  modifies  and  changes 
nothing  is  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaiion. 

What  the  writer  means  by  appropriating  to  himself  and  his  brethren 
the  exclusive  right  of  setting  a  churchman  at  defiance  is  equally  mys- 
terious, especially  as  clogged  with  this  condition, ''  as  long  as  he  can 
establish  his  propositions  by  sufficient  proof."  A  wonderful  prerogative 
indeed !  By  setting  him  at  defiance,  he  intends  that  he  is  secure  of 
confuting  his  arguments,  which  it  seems  he  is  able  to  efiect  so  long  as 
he  can  establish  the  opposite  propositions  by  sufficient  proof.  What  is 
this  more  than  affirming  that  he  is  certain  of  being  able  to  prove  what 
he  can  prove  T  and  as  the  churchman  can  certainly  do  the  same,  they 
may  each  enjoy,  upon  this  principle,  the  pleasure  of  mutual  defiance 
and  mutual  triumph. 

He  either  insults  the  understanding  of  his  readers  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  truism,  or  he  means  to  assert  that  the  practice  he  has  undertaken 
to  defend  is  so  identified  with  the  principles  of  dissent,  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  maintained  without  iL     The  falsehood  of  this  assunip* 
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tion  has  been  suffieie&ily  evineed  already ;  in  additimi  to  which,  th» 
reader  is  requested  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  imprudence  of  attempting 
to  rest  a  eontroversy  of  such  nagnilude  on  ao  precarious  a  basis,  and 
to  divide  and  distract  a  common  cause  by  encumbering  it  with  the 
debate  on  baptism  and  the  verbal  subtleties  of  strict  c^^mmunion.  To 
such  a  mode  of  defence,  the  churchman  might  jusdy  reply.  Physician, 
Ileal  thyself:  eeavinee  yo«r  own  denomination  of  the  correctness  of 
y%mr  reasoning,  belbre  3fou  presume  lo  trouble  us  with  the  mysteries  of 
yonr  cabala. 

Mr.  Kinghom,  in  his  zeal  for  baptisntf,  iatimates  his  conviction  that 
the  admission  of  infanta  to  that  ordinance  will  at  once  legitimate  the 
constitution  of  the  established  chureh,  and  render  a  secession  from  it 
indispensable.  He  quotes,  with  apparent  approbation,  a  long  passage 
from  Bishop  Hall,  intended  to  show,  that  if  the  baptism  of  the  church 
is  valid,  its  constitution  must  be  so  also,  which  he  prefaces  by  applaud- 
ing thM  prelate's  diacenimeint,  in  steeing  clearly  their  iaiimate  connexion. 
**^ All  your  rabbins,**  says  the  bishop,  **  cannot  answer  thft  charge  of 
your  rebaptized  brother.  If  we  be  a  true  church,  you  raual  reuarn  ;  if 
we  be  not  (as  a  false  ehureh  is  no  church  of  God),  you  must  rebaptize ; 
if  our  baptism  be  good,  then  is  our  constitution  good."*  Nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  this  mode  of  arguing,  which  merely  proves  that  the 
good  bishop,  with  all  his  brilliance  of  genius,  was  but  an  indifferent 
reasoner.  He  thought  himself  justified  in  dissonting  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  notwithslanding  her  baptism  was  ever  esteemed  valid.  By 
the  ancient  church,  through  all  successive  ages  from  the  council  g^ 
Nice,  the  rebaptization  even  of  heretics  was  eondemned ;  though  heretics 
were  certainly  not  esteemed  a  part  of  the  church.  The  very  society 
of  which  the  bishop  was  a  meinber  has  always  professed  to  consider 
baptism,  administered  by  every  class  of  dissenters,  in  Ute  name  of  the 
Trinity,  as  valid;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning  extolled  by  Mr.  Kinghom  is 
just,  he  was  guilty  of  schism  in  refusing  to  unite  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  heretics,  Roman  Catholics,  and  dissenters. 

Not  satisHed  with  asserting  that  our  principles  militate  against  the 
lawfulness  of  dissent,  he  maintains  that  they  are  inconsistent  witli  Prot- 
estantism, and  that,  by  necessary  consequence,  they  convict  Luther 
and  his  associates  of  schism  and  rebellion.  In  the  treatise  on  Terms 
of  Communion  it  had  been  urged,  that  if  we  believe  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  to  be  in  a  state  jof  salvation,  we  must  acknowledge  them  as  a 
part  of  the  true  church,  and  diat  to  refuse  them  communion  is  to  create 
a  schism  in  the  body. '  Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  attempts  to  repel  Jt,  by  remarking  that  if  **  we  have  no 
right  to  refuse  their  communion  with  us,  till  they  conform  to  what  we 
are  convinced  is  the  will  of  Christ,  we  had  no  right  to  leave  them 
because  they  deviated  from  his  will.  The  ground  is  in  both  cases  ths 
same.  Once  take  away  the  obligation  of  conforming  U>  the  wi)l  of 
Christ,  and  the  Reformation  is  declared  a  mischievQus  insurrectioD,  in 
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which  all  Protestants  are  involved  as  aiding  and  abetttiig  a  needless  and 
•chismatical  project."* 

To  this  I  reply,  that  to  suppose  us  to  take  away  the  obligation  of  con- 
forming in  our  oum  persons  to  the  will  of  Christ  is  to  suppose  us  no 
longer  Christians.  For  to  deny  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  at  onee 
to  deny  his  authority,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  But  if  he  means  that  we  are  obliged  to  demand  in  others 
a  perfect  compliance  with  his  will,  as  a  term  of  communion,  he  takes 
away  the  possibility  of  toleration ;  for  we  can  be  said  to  tolerate  nothing 
but  what  we  disapprove,  and  we  can  assign  no  other  reason  for  our  dis- 
approbation besides  its  apparent  repugnance  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  His 
argument^  therefore,  is  entirely  nugatory.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
lawfulness  of  admitting  a  Roman  Catholic  to  our  communion,  BU])posing 
Hm  U>  t>e  a  real  Christian,  is  a  necessal'y  inference  froffi  our  principles ; 
but  tOy  conclude  from  thence  that  we  «re  obliged  to  adhere  to  his  is 
demonstrably  fake  and  sophistical ;  nor  is  there  the  least  pretence  Un 
asserting  that  the  "  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  sahie."  Of  two  actions 
which  involve  consequences  infinitely  different,  it  is  impossible  the  ground 
should  be  the  same.  To  receive  a  pious  Roman  Catholic  to  oiu*  com- 
munion implies  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  a 
member  of  Christ,  which  is  true  by  the  supposition :  to  commune  with 
hiim  in  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church  is  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
idolatry  and  superstition,  which,  however  pardonable  it  may  be  in  him, 
whose  conscience  is  uninformed,  in  me,  who  have  no  such  plea,  would 
be  damnable.  Luther  was  necessitated  to  depart  from  the  external 
oommunk>n  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  he  would  not  partake  in  her  cor- 
ruptions, because  her  communion  formed  a  principal  part  of  those  cor 
ruptions.  Besides,  since  that  church  maintains  the  infallibility  of  all 
her  decisions,  and  whoever  venture^  to  promulgate  a  doubt  respecting 
a  tittle  of  her  doctrine,  is  ipso  facto  excommunicated  till  he  recants, 
when  the  light  of  truth  revealed  to  Luther  her  enormities,  it  was  not 
lefl  to  his  option  to  continue  in  her  society  or  not,  unless  he  would  involve 
himself  in  the  guilt  of  most  horrid  prevarication.  He  never  pretended 
to  depart  from  the  Romish  church  absolutely,  and  in  every  thing,  but  in 
those  particulars  only  in  which  she  had  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  and  adulterated  the  worship  of  God ;  and,  however  highly  he 
might  estimate  the  advantages  of  unity,  he  could  not  purchase  them  at 
the  expense  of  a  good  conscience,  nor  dare,  by  assenting  to  error,  of 
concurring  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  **to  do  evil  that  good  mighfC 
come.*'  But  if  a  Catholic  of  whose  piety  he  entertained  no  douht  had 
offered  himself  for  communion  with  him,  without  recanting  popery  on 
the  one  hand,  or  proposing  to  mnovafte  in  the' worship  of  God  on  the 
other,  on  such  a  supposition,  if  Luther  had  refused  to  receive  him,  his 
conduct  might  have  been  justly  censuredl  Now,  I  would  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  any  impartii  person,  to  determine  whether  Luther  would 
have  had  precisely  the  sdme  reasons  for  declining  this  act  of  toleration  . 
as  for  refusing  his  approbafti<m  of  indulgences,  or  his  adoption  of  th^ 
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mass.  In  exercising  the  forbearance  in  question,  he  would  have  nierdy 
attested  the  piety  of  the  communicant ;  in  the  other  case,  he  would 
have  directly  countenanced  and  supported  what  he  esteemetl  impiety 
and  idolatry.  With  him  who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  each  of  these 
methods  of  proceeding  are  equally  criminal,  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute ;  bat 
if  they  are  not,  the  assertion  that  the  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
is  undeniably  false. 

Having  detected  the  palpable  sophistry  by  which  my  opponent  would 
evince  the  inconsistency  of  our  principles  with  the  cause  of  Protestant'* 
ism  and  of  dissent,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  remind  him  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  argument  may  be  retorted,  and  of  the  striking  resem* 
blaiide  between  the  system  of  strict  communion  and  that  which  is  main- 
tained hy  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Romish  church,  it  is  well  known,  pretends  to  an  absolute 
infallibility ;  not,  however,  in  such  a  sense  as  implies  an  authority  to 
introduce  new  doctrine,  but  merely  in  the  proposal  of  apostolic  traditions 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  While  she  admits  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  original  rule  of  faith,  she  requires,  under  pain  of  excommuni* 
cation,  that  the  sense  she  puts  on  its  words  should  be  received  with  the 
same  submission  with  the  inspired  volume.  In  what  respects,  let  me 
ask,  is  the  conduct  of  the  f/rtc/ . Baptists  different!  A  controversy 
arises  on  the  extent  of  a  positive  rite,  whether  it  should  be  confined  to 
adults,  or  be  communicated  tO'  infants.  ^Both  parties  appeal  to  the 
Scripture,  which  the  Baptist  interprets  (in  my  humble  opinion)  correctly, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  it  to  believers ;  the  Pedobaptist,  with 
equal  sincerity,  supposes  it  to  include  infants.  While  the  former  in  his 
own  practice  confines  it  to  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  he  judges 
it  to  belong,  he  acts  with  unexceptionable  propriety ;  but  when,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  insists  upon  forcing  his  interpretation  on  the  con- 
science of  his  brotlier,  and  treats  him  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  he  avowedly  contradicted  Christ  and  his  apostles,  what  is  this 
but^in  assumption  of  infuliibility  ?  All  that  infallibility  wliich  the  Clinrch 
of  Rome  pretends  to  is  the  right  of  placing  her  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture on  a  level  with  the  word  of  God :  she  professes  to  promulgsiie.no 
new  revelation,  but  solely  to  render  her  sense  of  it  imperative  and  bind- 
ing: and  if  we  presume  to  treat  onr.fellow-christians,  niert*ly  because 
they  differ  from  us  in  their  construction  of  a  positive  precept,  as  unworthy 
ef  being  recognised  asChrisfs  disciples  (the  very  words  of  this  writer), 
uid  disqualified  for  the  communion  of  saints, — ^if  we  allow  them  "  faith,** 
while  we  deny  thepi  ^  obedience,**  and  affirm  them  not  to  '^  revere  Christ's 
authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  or  obey  the  laws  of  his  house,"  we 
defy  all  the  powers  of  discrimination  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases,  or  to  assign  a  reason  why  we  must  ascribe  the  claim  of 
infallibility  to  one,  and  not  to  the  other. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Kinghom  observes,*  that  the  strict  Baptists 
show  they  understand  the  distinction  between  judging  for  othftrs  and 
acting  on  their  qwu  responsibility.     But  in  imposing  their  own  sknse 
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of  Scripture  on  their  brethren,  and  affirming  that  on  account  of  their 
differing  from  them,  they  ilo  not  '*  revere  the  aiithority  of  Cliribl,"  Lb 
either  judging  for  others,  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  words,  or  tho 
writer  has  made  an  impossible  supposition.  He  adds,  they  allow  that 
the  Pedobaptists,  on  their  man  principles,  do  right  in  forming  themselves 
into  churches,  knd  in  commemorating  the  death  of  th^ir  Lord.  And 
must  they  not  do  equally  right,  on  their  own  principles,  in  baptizing 
infants,  unless  he  will  assert  tliat  the  propriety  x>f  baptizing  iniUnts  is 
not  their  principle  ?  If  judging  for  others  is  supposetl  to  involve  a  claim 
of  infallibility,  and  on  that  account;  ami  that  ahme,  to  be  shunned,  to 
Attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  our  opponents  from  that  imputaiion 
will  baffle  the  acutest  intellect. 

2.  We  have  already  observed  the  coincidence  of  our  o|)]>on6nt'8 
system  with  the  doctrine  of  the  opits  operatum,  or  tlie  iniriiisis  and 
mechanical  efficacy  of  religious  rites,  independent  of  the  intention  and 
disposition  of  the  worshipper.  The  Roman  Catholic  attaches  such 
importance  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  to  believe  that  when  duly  admin^ 
istered  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  pardon  of  »ia,  and 
regenerating  grace.  The  strict  Baptist  maintains  that  its  absence, 
where  all  other  religious  qualifications  are  possessed  in  the  higiien 
perfection  which  human  nature  admits;  deprives  the  party  of  ^the 
privileges  of  f^iith,''*  and  renders  him  an  alien  from  the  Christian  church. 
,.  Both  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  have  devised 
*erms  of  communion  of  ifuir  own,  and  rendered  ,it  necessary  fbr  thd 
members  fo  comply  with  innumerable  things  besides  those  which  Christ 
has  enjoined  as  requisite  to  salvation.  The  lawfulness  and  propriety 
of  doing  so  is  the  palmarium  argumentum,  the  main  pillar  and  Support 
of  strict  communion.  Let  thi^  principle  once  be  abandoned,  and  the 
present  controversy ,  is  at  an  end,  unless  our  opponents  choose  to 
assume  new  ground,  by  affirming  the  necessary  connexion  between 
t»aptiff m,  as  tliey  admhiister  it,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  so 
far,  in*  order  to  be  consistent,  $eems  to  approach  to  a  judicial  infatuation; 

3*  The  adherents  to  the  papal  power  claim  to  themselves  the  oxclu- 
tive  appellation  of  the  church:  the  arrogance  of  which  pfetensioi)  is 
faithfully  copied  by  the  advocates  of  strict  communi(ui.  The  former 
however,  by  confining  salvation  within  her  own  pale,  avoid. the  ab* 
surdity  into  which  the  latter  fall,  who,  while  they  iiffirm  the  great  body 
of  the  faithful  are  not  entitled  to  that. appellation,  are  obliged  to  distin* 

gish  between  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  church,  which  tht 
riptures  exprostdy  affirm  to  be  one  and  tlie  sanie. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Thi  Propriety  of  AppeaUng  in  this  Controversy  to  the  peenkar  Prtmh 
dpUs  of  the  Pedoboptists — Mefy  exmUnod  ^nd  disoussed. 

It  18  due,  in  my  apprehension,  to.  the  majesty  of  truth,  that  she  should 
se  defended  only  by  truth,  and  that  we  should  on  all  occasions  abstain 
from  attempting  to  increase  her  partisans  by  corrupt  suflTragea.  Such 
are  the  suffrages  she  may  accidentally  gain  by  the  influence  of  error. 
As  she  scorns  to  employ  the  aid  of  fioience,  ^hich  is  foreign  to  hcf 
nature,  so  much  less  wiU  she  condescend  to  o\ve  any  portion  of  hct 
ascendency  to  falsehood,  which  it  is  her  eternal  prerogative  to  con- 
.lound  and  to  destroy.  He  who  wishes  lo  enlighten  the  human  mind 
will  disdain  to  appeal  to  its  prejudices,  and  will  rather  hazard  the  rejee^ 
tion  of  his  opinions,  than  press  them  as  a  necessary  corollary  from 
misconceptions  and  mistakes,  tf  the  fkr^Hsien  of  oomroverted  questions 
is  to  be  subjected  to  vote,  and  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  lo  pronoones 
a  verdict,  the  means  by  which  they  are  procured  is  a  matter  of  indi^ 
ference :  he  who  is  most  suooessful  in  enlisting  popular  humours  and 
|M-ejudices  on  his  side  will  infallibly  secure  the  victory.  To  all  legici- 
mate  argument,  however,  it  is  essential  for  the  parties  coneemed  to 
fsason  on  principles  admitted  by^  both ;  to  take  their  stand  upon  com* 
mon  ground,  and  to  adopt  no  medium  of  proof  of  the  troth  of  which  ha 
who  suggests  it  is  not  satiaied.  -' 

How  far  Mr.  Kinghom's  management  of  tlie  controversy  eorrespondk 
with  these  just  requisitions  the  impartial  reader  will  be  at  no  kiss  to 
determine.  In  his  zeal  to  increase  the  number  of  his  partisiun,  he 
makes  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  Pedubaptists,  with  whom  the 
point  at  issue  can  rarely  if  ever  become  a  pnustical  question,  and  who 
are  therefore  littte  interested  in  its  deciak>n.  As  they  admit  without 
hesitatKNi  the  validity  of  our  baptism,  tho  question  whether  the  rtghl 
administration  of  that  ordinance  be  an  essential  requisite  to  communion^ 
has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  economy  of  their  churches :  it  inter* 
ests  them  oaly  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  may  be  desirous 
of  communing  widi  Baptist  societieft.  As  far  as  il  oooeeniB  the  neee»i 
aity  of  that  particular  rite  by  w*bich  wo  are  ohaniotertfeed>  it  is  a  eon* 
troversy  in  which  we  ere  the  only  paitios ;  and,  however  much  we 
Tcnerate  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public,  we  cannot  forget  that 
their  motives  to  a  rigbious  exatnination  of  ihe  question  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  ours.  To  them  it  is  a  theoretical  imiuiry,  to  us  a  practical 
one  of  the  most  serious  moment.  If  in  appealing  to  them,  however 
be  had  constructed  his  reasoning  on  principles  common  to  BaptisU  and 
Pedobaptists,  there  had  been  no  room  for  complaint.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  enumerates  and  marshals  with  such  anxiety  all  the  appen 
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dages  of  mfant  baptism,  all  it  assamea  and  alT  it  infers,  as  so  man^ 
irrefVagnble  arguments  for  liis  hypothesis,  thai  were  we  to  judge  c^  hi*, 
sentiments  from  tliese  passages  ufone,  we  should  suppose  him  as  tren»- 
blingly  aJive  to  the  ^consistency  of  Pedobaptists,  as  EH  to  the  preserva* 
lion  of  the  ark.  He  adjures  them,  by  every  thing  which  they  deem 
sacred  in  their  system,  not  to  forsake  him  in  the  conflict,  Temindin|f 
them  tnat  if  they  do  so  they  must,  abiCndon  a  multitude  of  positidnar 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  against  the  Baptists 
(tliat  is,  against  himself),  and  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  field.  He 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  be  faithful  unto  death  in  the  defence  of  error, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  arts,  blandishments,  or  artifices  seduce  them 
to  concessions  wliich  would  embarrass  them  in  their  warfare,  and 
render  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  less  tenable.  Thus  he-  reminds 
them  that  by  admitting  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  they  must 
relinquish  their  plea  for  baptizing  infants,  on  the  ground  of  its  **  giving 
the  seed  of  believers  a  partial  membership,  which  is  recognised  and 
completed  when  they  profess  their  faith  in  maturer  years.  Thus  oii^ 
leading  popular  representation  of  its  utility  is  given  up.**  This  infani^ 
membership,  however,  he  elsewhere  exclaims  against,  as  the  very  pre- 
cursor of  antichrist,  the  inlet  to  almost  every  abomination;  and  this 
popular  representation  he  considers  as  a  most  dangerous  fiction.*  He 
tells  them,  that  were  he  a  Pedobaptist,  and  disposed  to  adnpt  my  theory; 
he  should  be  afraid  of  being  pressed  with  the  question,  Of  what  use  is 
infant  baptism  ?t  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kinghorn  it  is  of  none  whatever,  but  a  most  pernicious 
abuse  of  a  Christian  ordinance.  But  what  is  more  lamentable  still,  he 
warns  them  that  if  "they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  representation,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  it  altogether,  and  consequently  either 
abandon  the  whole  institution,  or  be  induced  by  the  examination  of 
Scripture  to  become  Baptists  V'  that  they  will  "  be  guilty  of  a  complete 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  their  predecessors;  that  they  must  Und 
new  arguments  for  their  infant  baptism  ;  and  that,  without  attempting  tO' 
divine  what  they  may  be,  their  cause  will  be  materially  injured  by.  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  new  modes  of  defence.** 
ikll  this  appears  very  strange  from  the  pen  of  a  zealous  Baptist,  whei 
eontetti plates  ^very  one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  appeals  to  with  im-^ 
qualified  abhorrence,  and  who  must  be  aware  that  just  in  proportion  to 
the  (l«^gree  of  their  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  mixed  communion  is 
the  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  attempt  the  recommends^. 
f  ion  of  his  theory  by  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with 
M-hat  is  in  his  opinion  a  system  of  delusion,  indicates  something  nearly 
rrscmbling  the  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  h  niiml  so  intent  upon  the 
end  as  to  be  indifferent  about  the  means,  and -savours  more  of  ihte  arS 
and  sophistry  of  a  pleader  than  of  the  simplicity  whicfi  characterizes 
a  sobpr  inquirer  after  truth.  My  knowledge  of  the  author  forbifls  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  mislead ;  but  m  my 
humble  apprehension  he  has  been  betrayed  by  the  warmth  of  debate 
and  the  intemperate  sallies  of  his  zeal,  into  the  use,  to  adopt  t|ie  mildest 
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expression,  of  unhallowed  weapons,  and,  by  courting  an  alliance  with 
error,  degraded  his  cause. 

It  is  probable  he  will  attempt  to  justify  his  proceeding  by  saying  ha 
has  merely  availed  himself  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominenu  But  he  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  that  species  of  argument,  which 
may  be  very  properly  employed  to  repel  a  particular  objection  of  ao 
Opponent,  by  showing  that  it  recoils  upon  himself,  but  should  never  be 
laid  at  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  because  the  utmost  it  can 
effect  is  to  evince  the  inconsistency  of  two  opinions,  without  determining 
which,  or  whether  either  of  them,  is  true. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  acknowledge  errors  that  the  author  appeals, 
with  a  view  to  discourage  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  from  uniting  with 
Qs ;  he  also  endeavours  to  rouse  into  action  a  feeling  which,  whatever 
name  he  may  think  fit  to  give  it,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  neither  mora 
aor  less  than  pride.  He  remarks,  that  in  joining  with  us  they  must 
cither  *^  consider  themselves  as  unbaptized,  or  satisfied  with  their  own 
baptism,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  or  as  agreeing  with  the  maxim 
that  baptism,  in  any  form,  is  of  no  consequence  to  communion.'*  The 
first  of  these  suppositions  he  very  properly  puts  aside  as  impossible. 
The  second  he  reminds  them  is  '*  degrading^  because  -they  permit  then^ 
selves  to  be  considered  as  persons  who  liave  not  fulfilled  the  will  of  the 
Lonl,  in  the  very  point  in  which  they  believe  they  have  fulfilled  it. 
They  consequently  unite  with  us  on  terms  of  inferiority  ;  and  he  who 
refuses  to  commune  with  us,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  lacitly  allows 
himself  to  be  considered  as  not  so  complete  a  disciple  of  Jesus  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  acts  a  part  which  is  justifiable  and  dignified.'**  The 
amount  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  whenever  a  Christian  perceives  that 
his  brother  entertains  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  any 
particular  than  he  himself  does,  he  is  bound  to  renounce  his  communion; 
because,  in  every  such  instance,  he  must  be  considered  as  not  so  com- 
plete a  disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  con- 
sidered is  a  meanness.  And  from  hence  anotiier  consequence  infallibly 
results,  that  no  two  Christians  ought  to  continue  in  communion  between 
whom  there  subsists  the  smallest  diversity  of  judgment  respecting  any 
point  of  practical  religion ;  for  since  each  of  them,  supposing  them  sin- 
cere, must  believe  his  own  practice  more  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Christ 
than  his  brother's,  that  brother  must  be  aware  that  he  is  considered  ae 
not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he  judges  himself  to  be,  to  which  it  seems 
it  is  degrading  to  submit.  The  author  may  be  fairly  challenged  to 
pnidrce  a  single  example  of  a  disagreement  among  Christians  to  which 
this  reasonii^  will  not  apply ;  and,  therefore,  admiuing  it  to  he  just,  he 
has  established  a  canon  which  prohibits  communion  wherever  there  is 
not  a  perfect  unanimity  in  interpreting  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  which  he 
who  reilects  on  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinions  will  acknow- 
ledge is  equivalent  to  rendering  communion  impossible. 

Although  the  instance  under  immediate  consideration  respects  a  point 
of  practice,  the  conclusion  will  hold  equally  strong  in  relation  to  doc- 
trinal subjects.  For,  not  to  remind  the  reader  that  dificrent  opinions  on 
*  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion,  p.  1I&,  IIB. 
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fracti^raS  points  are  in  effect  different  doctrines,  and  that  the  whole  dis- 
agreement with  our  Pedobiipttst  brethren  originates  in  these,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  point4>  of  simple  belief,  as  well  as  of  Christian  duties, 
that  whoever  adopts  a  sentiment  different  from  that  of  his  fellow-ehris- 
Cians  must,  by  the  latter,  be  regarded  as  in  an  error ;  and,  since  revelation 
claims  faith  as  well  as  obedieik:e,  ^  not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he 
thinks  he  is,**  to  which,  if  it  is  degrading  for  hira  to  submit,  his  only 
remedy  is  to  depart  and  quit  the  conimunton.  A  fine  engine  truly  for 
dissolving  every  Christian  society  into  atoms,  and  for  rendering  the 
church  of  Christ  the  most -proud,  turbulent,  and  contentious  of  all  human 
associations ! 

If  it  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Kinghorn*s  reasoning  was  not  designed  to 
apply  to  the  smaller  differences  whicl^i  may  arise,  but  only  to  grave  and 
weighty  matters,  such  as  the  nature  of  a  Christian  <^dinance,  the  ob- 
vious answer  is,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  for  what  it  was 
designed,  but  whether  it  be  sound  and  valid ;  in  other  words,  whether 
it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  Pedobaptist's  refusing  to  join  with  us,  that 
in  ^  so  doing  he  allows  himself  to  be  considered  as  not  so  complete  a 
disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is."  -  If  it  be,  the  consequences  -Ave  have  dfrr 
dticed  will  inevitably  follow. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with*  denouncing  the  union  of  Pedobaptists 
with  us  as  "undignified,"  and  as  placing  themselves  on  terms  of  "ia- 
feriority,"  he  begs  them  to  consider  whether  it  •  is  not  a  "  surrender  of 
their  principles  in  a  manner  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  views  of 
the  law  of  Christ."  This  surrender,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  consists 
in  their  *^  agreeing  to  be  considered  as  unbaptized,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  themselves."  We  certainly  make 
no  scruple  of  informing  a  Pedobaptist  candidate  that  we  consider  iiim 
as  unbaptized,  and  disdain  all  concealment  upon  the  subject;  but  liow 
his  consent  to  join  us  on  these  terms  involves  an  unworthy  surrender 
of  his  principles  is  very  mysterious.  His  principle  is,  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  human 
invention.  Now,  how  his  allowing  us  to  believe  this,  without  breaking 
with  us  on  that  account,  amounts  to  a  dereliction  of  it,  is  a  riddle  which 
it  would  require  an  CEdipus  to  solve.  May  he  not  retain  his  sentiments 
and  believe  us  in  an  error?  and  is  not  his  continuing  unbaptized  a  de- 
monstrative proof  that  he  does  so  !  And  while  this  is  the  case,  and  he 
manifests  his  opinion,  both  by  words  and  actions,  is  he  still  guihy  of 
this  fearful  surrender  ? 

Besides,  what  will  it  avail  him  to  leave  our  communion,  since  oiu 
opinion  still  pursues  him ;  and  though  he  should  retire  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  we  shall  still  coi)tinue  to  think  "  he  has  not  fulfilled  thc^aw 
of  Christ  in  the  very  point  In  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  fulfilled 
it."  There  is  no  conceivable  remedy ;  he  must  digest  the  affront  as 
he  can ;  but  why  he  should  feel  it  so  insupportable  only  in  the  case 
of  our  proposing  to  *'  receive"  him  is  passing  strange,  except  the  author 
supposes  him  to  be  of  so  canine  a  temper  as  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
when  most  caressed. 

Ix  is  amusing  to  see  the  happy  versatility  of  the  author,  and  with  what 
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dexterity  he  can  adapt  his'viands  to  the  taste  and  palate  oferery  gne9lk 
When  it  was  his  object  to  lo;id  with  all  possible  udium  the  conduct  of 
the  Uaptis*^  in  admitting  tlie  members  of  other  denominations,  he  pro- 
fesses to  discern  an  essential  disparity  between  their  conduct  and  uurs. 
We  (he  tells  us)  are  ^  more  to  blame  than  the  Pedobapiists  that  join 
with  us :  they  surrender  no  principle ;  they  do  not  unite  with  those 
whom  they  deem  unbaptized.'^'^  He  was  then  all  intent  on  reproaching 
US ;  when  he  has  to  deal  witJi  the  Pedobaptists  he  feels  no  scruple  in 
awarding  them  the  same  measure.  '^  The  inquiry y'^  he  says,  ^  will  irre- 
sistibly arise,  if  they  really  and  heartily  believe  that  infant  baptism  is 
an  institution  of  Christ,  Why  do  they  wish  to  unite  with  people  by 
whom  one  of  his  institutions  is,  in  their  view,  so  manifestly  opposed  t 
How  call  they,  in  justice  U>  their  /amilies,  unite  with  Baptisia?"*  ^  Let 
them,**  he  says  on  another  occasion,  ^consider  whether  they  act  wisely 
or  consistently  if  they  join  with  Baptists  who  receive  then  on  these 
groimds.  if,  on  their  part,  it  is  connected  with  a  smerifice  ^f  principle^ 
they  will  confess  that  it  is  indefensible."*!  By  these  grounds  he  means* 
on  the  supposition  that  baptism  is  not  an  essential  prerequishe  to  ceno* 
munion,  which,  he  is  aware,  is  the  principle  on  which  we  rest  our  viiw 
dication,  and  which  is  certainly  perfectly  consistent  with  their  con\ictioD 
eY  our  being  baptized ;  the  very  circumstance  he  urged  before  as  a  proof 
that  they  sacrificed  no  principle. 

From  a  writer  who  so  palpably  contradicts  himself  it  were  vain  to 
expect  any  information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  conjecture  whether  the  union  of  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  does 
or  does  not  involve  a  surrender  of  principle,  in  the  judgment  of  him  who 
affirms  both.  On  impartial  inquiry  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  though 
no  principle  is  violated  on  either  side,  as  much  candour  is  evinced  od 
the  part  of  Pedobaptists  in  consenting  to  a  union  as  on  ours.  If  we  join 
with  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  consider  as  unbaplized,  they  unite 
with  persons  who,  in  their  judgment,  repeat  an  ordinance  which  ought 
to  be  performed  but  once,  nullify  a  Christian  institute,  and  deprive  their 
children  of  the  benefit  of  a  salutary  rite.  And  since  the  subjects  of 
baptism  are  far  more  numerous  on  their  system  than  on  ours,  why  should 
they^  be  less  offended  at  our  neglect  of  these  than  we  are  at  their  ex- 
tending the  ordinance  too  far?  Whoever  attaiekes  importance  to  the 
covenant  into  which  Giod  is  supposed  to  enter  with  the  seed  of  believers 
must  highly  disapprove  the  conduct  of  the  parent  who  withholds  from 
his  offspring  its  instituted  seed  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  cherish  the 
esteem  due  to  him  as  a  Christian  but  by  imputing  his  conduct  to  involun- 
tary error.  The  supposed  cruelty  also  of  refusing  to  insert  an  iimocent 
babe  into  the  Abrahamic  stock->the  impiety  of  profaning  a  Chrisiiao 
sacrament  by  rebaptizing  might  be  made  the  subject  of  tragic  decluma* 
tion  with  as  much  propriety  as  their  want  of  *^  reverence  to  the  authority! 
of  Christ,  and  disobedience  to  the  lai^s  of  his  house.**  If  we  must  tole*> 
rate  none  who  are  guilty  of  omitting  a  divine  law  (which  is  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Kinghorn),  how  is  it  possible  for  a  Pedobaptist  to  bear  with  U8» 

*Uap6Mm  B  Tenn  of  Commaiiioi^  p.  Oa  t  Ibid,  pu  IM 
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who  live  in  the  perpetual  neglect  of  what  his  principles  compel  him  to 
consider  in  that  light. 

Ill  the  judgment  of  all  other  denominations,  while  we  ncj^lect  to 
dedicate  our  offspring  to  God  in  the  solemnizution  of  a  federwi  rito, 
however  conscientious  we  may  be,  we  can  but  very  imperfectly  imitate 
the  example  of  Abraham,  of.  whom  the  Omniscient  testified  that  he 
**  would  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  hinv  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  ;'*  or  that  of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  ^^  who  walked 
in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless."  On  a 
fair  comparison,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  most  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  candour ;  where  both  evince  a  noble  oblivion  of  minor 
partialities  and  attachments,  made  to  yield  to  the  force  of  Christian 
charity,  and  disappear  before  the  grandeur  of  the  common  salvation. 


PART    III. 


IN  WHICH  THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  REPLY  MR.  KING- 
HORN  HAS  MADE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENTS  URGED 
FOR  MIXED  COMMUNION  IS  EXPOSED. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

His  Reply  to  the  Argument  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  Injunction  oj 
Mutual  Forbearance  and  Brotherly  Lave  considered. 

Reluctant  as  the  author  is  to  prolong  the  present  controversy  to  a 
tedious  length,  he  can  neitlier  do  justice  to  his  cause  nor  to  himself 
unless  he  notices  the  attempt  which  his  opponent  has  made  to  enervate 
the  force  of  his  arguments:  and  here  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  principal  topics  insisted  upon  in  the  former  treatise. 

That  dissensions  in  the  Christian  chdrch  were  not  unknown  v^  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of.  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  who  employed  himself  much  in  attempting 
to  compose  them ;  and  the  principal  method  he  adopted  was,  to  enjoin 
mutual  forbearance,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  putting  the  most  favourable 
construction  on  each  other's  sentiments,  and  not  suffer  these  differences 
to  alienate  their  affections  from  each  other,  '*  whom  Christ  had  re- 
ceived," who  were  his  accepted  servants,  and  would  be  permitted  to 
share  in  his  glory.*  From  these  premises  we  argue  tlius :  Since  St. 
Paul  assigned  as  a  reason,  for  the  mutual  forbearance  of  Christians, 
that  they  were  equally  accepted  of  Christ,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  suffi' 
eient  one,  and,  admitting  it  to  be  such,  it  must  extend  to  all  who  are  in 
the  same  predicament  (who  are  in  the  same  state  of  acceptance)  ;  and 
■BM  it  i^  allowed  on  both  sides  that  Pedobaptists  are  in  a  state  of  salva- 
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tion,  and  consequendy  accepted  of  Christ;  the  same  reason  which 
dictated  the  measure  of  toienitioii  at  that  period  must  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  debate  which  at  present  subsists  between  us  and  other  de* 
nominations.  In  this  argument  the  conclusion  seems  so  nearly  iilen- 
tified  with  the  premises,  that  we  mignt  suppose  the  most  artful  sophiMry 
would  despair  of  confuting  it,  and  that  the  only  objection  it  were  liable 
to  would  be  its  attempting  to  prove  what  is  self-evident 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Kinghom.  It  was  observed  in  my  former 
treatise,  that  the  question  is  not,  What  were  the  individual  errors  we  are 
commanded  to  tolerate?  but,  What  is  ihe  ground  on  which  thatmeas<ure 
is  enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the 
Pedohaptists  ?  After  quoting  this  passage,  he  subjoins,  **  ihis  is  the 
question  at  issue,  and  the  decision  of  this  will  determine  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  will  sanction  us  in  departing  from 
apostolical  precedents,  especially  when  such  precedents  arose  from 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command."*  He  tlien  proceeds  to  iiivestigate  the 
precise  nature  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
churches  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  the  disparity  between  thetn  and 
our  controversy  with  the  Pedobaptists  is  such,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  apostles  enforced  toleration  is  not  *'  applicable."  The  ex- 
pression he  here  employs  is  somewhat  equivocal.  It  may  either  mean, 
that  the  phrase  •*  God  hath  received  him,"  does  not  apply  to  the  Petlo- 
btiptists,  or  that,  supposing  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
inference  we  deduce,  which  is  their  right  to  fellowship.  To  interpret 
his  meaning  in  the  latter  sense,  however,  would  be  to  suppose  him 
guilty  of  impeaching  the  validity  of  St.  Paul's  argument,  who  rests  the 
obligation  of  forbearance  with  the  party  whose  cause  he  advocates 
precisely  on  that  ground.  "  For  God  hath  received  him."  It  is  also 
inconsistent  with  his  own  statement,  as  given  in  the  following  passnge, 
where  he  paraphrases  the  words  just  quoted  hi  the  following  manner: — 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  gospel  but  what  the  Jews  can  believe  and 
obey,  though  they  retain  their  national  partialities  to  tlie  law ;  and, 
therefore,  since  God  does  not  reject  them,  but  receives  them  into  the 
Christian  dispensation,  you  should  receive  them  also.  But  then,  he 
adds,  he  receives  them  on  ihtlr  believing  and  obeying  the  gospel ;  and  it 
is  neither  stated  nor  supposed  that  he  receives  them,  notwithstanding 
they  disobey  it.  And  uidess  this  be  proved,  the  cause  of  mixed  com- 
munion is  not  promoted."!  We  have  here  an  explicit  avowal  that  he 
considers  none  besides  the  Baptists  as  received  of  Christ,  in  the  sense 
the  apostle  intends,  accompanied  with  a  concession,  that  to  prove  they 
were  would  furnish  an  irrefragable  argument  for  our  practice. 

It  w{.s  certainly  not  withoirt  reason  that  he  apf>logized  for  taking  dif- 
ferent ground  from  Mr.  Booth ;  for  here  he  is  directly  at  issue  with  the 
venerable  apologist.  He  frankly  acknow^dges  the  fact  which  Mr. 
Kinghorn  challenges  us  to  prove  ;  but  attempts  to  evade  the  conclusion 
by  remarking,  ^*  that  it  is  not  every  one  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  entitled  to  communion  at  his  table,  but  such,  and  such  only,  as  revere 
bis  authority,"!  &c.     Amid  the  contradictory  statements  of  8u<4i  formi- 

*  Bftpltsm  a  Term  of  Commanion.p.  40.  t  lUd.  p.  45.  t  Ibtd.  p.  O 
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dable  champions,  who  can  only  agree  in  their  censures  of  ns,  while 
they  are  at  variance  among  themselves -respecting  the  most  fundamental 
points ;  where  one  tells  us  we  are  not  to  communq.  with  otlier  denomi- 
nations, though  they  are  received  by  Christ,  and  the  other  because  ihey 
are  not  received,  what  course  must '  he  who  looks  up  with  profound 
veneration  to  these  great  authorities  take  ?  Where  both  propose  to 
conduct  him  to  the  same  place,  but  one  directs  him  to  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  west,  my  humble  advice  is,  to  believe  neither,  but  to  ex« 
ercisc  that  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself  to  which  he.is  strongly  invited 
by  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  his  guides. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Kinghorn,  who  denies 
that  Pcdobaptists  are  received  by  Christ  in  the  sense  which  St.  Paul 
intended  in  the  passage  under  consideration ;  while  he  agrees  with  us 
that  it  is  upon  that  principle'  that  primitive  toleration  rested. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  Mr.  Booth  interprets  the  \Vord  r«- 
ceivfid  as  signifying  received  into  the  Divine  favour,  Mr.  Kinghorn  con- 
tends for  its  meaning  admitted  into  the  church.  Uut  since  many  things 
must  of  necessity  precede  the  act  of  external  communion,  and  every 
believer  must  be  supposed,  in  some  important  sense,  to  be  previously 
received  of  Christ,  he  qualifies,  or  explams,  his  former  language  by 
adding,  •*he  receives  them  into  the  Christian  dispensation."* 

Let  me  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  while  we  endeavour  tc 
aift  this  matter  to  the  bottom. 

1.  Whatever  disparity  may  be  contended  for  between  the  ancient 
dissensions  and  the  modern-dispute  with  the  Pedobaptists,  it  can  by  no 
means  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  comprehended  under 
the  clause  in  question  (God  hath  received  him).  To  reason  thus,  there 
were  certam  errors  among  the  primitive  professors  which  did  not  bar 
their  admission  into  the  church,  but  the  error  of  the  Pedobapti.st  is  of  a 
Tcry  different  kind,  and  therefore  it  must  have  that  effect,  would  be  lo 
reason  most  inconclusively,  since  all  that  can  be  justly  inferred  is,  that 
it  possibly-  may  have  that  eflect,  though  the  former  had  not.  'I'he 
utmost  point  to  which  the  argument,  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  twQ* 
eases,  is  capable  of  being  carried  is,  that  the  latter  may  possibly  not  be 
comprehended  under  the  same  rule ;  but  whether  our  autiior  has  not 
disqualified  himself  from  urging  it  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inQuiry. 

2.  The  medium  by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusion  is 
manifestly  untenable,  unless  he  chooses  to  retract  a  large  portion  of 
his  treatise.  His  argument  is  this,  that  God  receives  ^*  such,  and  only 
such,  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel  ;*'  but  other  denominations  disobey 

*  For  the  Miiisftclloa  of  the  reader  who  miy  noc  pcnaess  Mr.  Klng^horn**  book,  It  may  be  proper 
ID  give  the  whole  jiasiiajfe  lo  which  my  rpply  isdlrecied. 

**  Beniden.  ihe  expresnion,  God  lini h  re crivrd  him,  \  tr.  8,  demrree  conRidcmiion.  It  rluirt v  •ppliea, 
M  it  i«  staled  h>  the  apostle,  to  the  rerepiion  of  the  geiiiiie!*;  and  iw  ad  nretimeiU  wiih  ihi*  Jewinh 
Chrimtaii**,  not  to  rt-jtvt  those  brethren  who  eat  all  thinss.  And  suppose  it  lobe  granted  th:ii  tht*  fxprea- 
■ion  apnlicM  to  both  parties  (whirh  appesrs  intendnl  in  chap.  xv.  7),  tliefsenMC,tlien.  is  evideiitl>  tlii^ 
God  rercivcH  not  gontileH  only,  hui  aho  Jow^  into  the  C'hriKiian  church,  ihoiiel^  Ihey  are  en<Munl»erea 
with  their  Jewiwh  pr«>jn<ltiM>n.  There  is  riothIr.fr  In  thesosiwl  but  whnt  Jew<i  can  believe  and  obey, 
lbou;h  they  n-rain  their  naiionai  pnrtialiiiei*  to  the  Inw;  nnd,  iheri>rtire,  since  God  duen  not  reject 
them,  hill  mrt'ivcH  ihem  Inio  the  Chrisiian  diBjit-nMtlon,  >ou  should  receive  ihem  also.  Iltii  then  h« 
IMelTes  them  on  thtir  belinnng  and  nhryinr  the  gov^fi-  and  it  is  neiilier  stated  nor  supposed  that  hn 
noervea  theni  nnttrUhntanding  they  dumbry  it.  And  unless  this  ho  provinl,  ihtf  cause  of  niixcU  root 
1  ia  not  pmmoied.^^Baptiam  a  7Vr/ii  ^  Communion^  p.  49. 
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it,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  Ift  that  privilege.  Here,  however,  1h 
b  at  issue  with  a  greater  than  Booth — with  the  apostles  themselves,  out 
ef  whom  declares  that  Christ  *^  will  appear  in  flaming  fire,  takiof  ven^ 
geani;e  on  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  ;**  and  another  classes  such  at 
obey  it  not  among*  the  ^  ungodly  and  sinners,*'  whom  he  solemnly  wans 
of  their  fearful  end.  Either,  then,  the  apostles  were  wrong  in  dei> 
Bouncing  destruction  on  such  as  do  not  obey  the  gospel,  or  Mr.  Kiof* 
horn  in  loading  the  Pedohaptists  with  that  charge,  while'he  expresses 
a  confidence  of  their  salvation.  Nor  will  it  avail  him  in  the  least  to 
say  they  do  not  obey  it  perfectly ;  for  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in 
retorti;i?  the  charge,  and  affirming  that  had  he  done  so  he  would  not 
have  penned  this  passage. 

3.  As  he  must,  on  his  system,  disthguish  between  being  in  a  state 
of  salvation  and  ^  being  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation^^  there 
are  a  few  questions  to  which  we  should  be  glad-  to  receive  an  explicit 
answer.  He  will  acknowledge,  we  presume,  that  every  believer  is  first 
united  to  Christ,  and  received  by  him,  before  he  is  entitled  to  the  ex« 
ternal  commuiiion  of  his  church  ;  that  his  right  to  the  latter  is  founded 
on  the  credible  evidence  he  gives  of  his  interest  in  the  first  of  these 
privileges.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  hold  equally  true  respecting  the 
Jewish  and  gentile  converts,  whose  mutual  toleration  is  enjoined  in  the 
passage  under  dispute.  Now  I  ask,  according  to  what  dispensation 
were  these  primitive  believers  united  to  Christ,  and  accepted  of  hini» 
pretnmts  to  their  external  communion  ?  Was  it  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  or  some  other?  If  the  reply  is,  the  Christian ;  I  ask 
again,  are  our  Fedobaptist  brethren  in  possession  of  the  same  privi- 
leges as  were  enjoyed  by  the  primitive  converts  before  their  external 
communion  with  the  church  ?  If  they  are  not,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Christians  in  any  sense,  and  consequently  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion,  even  though  they  were  baptized.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  privileges, 
the  question  returns,  bi/  what  dispensation  are  they  held  ?  If  he  denies 
if  to  be  by  the  Christian,  I  ask  once  more,  bow  he  acquired  this  per- 
suasion of  their  possessing  the  privileges  in  question  ?  He  surely  will 
not  pretend  to  have  obtained  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  attentivs 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  character  of  pkme 
Pedohaptists  with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  with  the 
marks  and  criterions  by  which  it  has  directed  us  to  judge  of  a  state  of 
salvation :  so  that  the  favourable  opinion  he  professes  to  entertain  mml 
rest  on  the  evidence  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
supply.  But  to  say  that  the  maxims  of  that  dispensation  ohlii;e  him  to 
believe  that  a  class  of  persons  are  interested  in  its  promises,  whom  that 
Tcry  dispensation  does  not  comprehend,  although  they  live  under  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  gospel 
economy  passes  opposite  sentences  on  the  same  persons,  and  afTortb 
evidence  for  their  seclusion  and  admission,  at  one  and  the  same  moment* 
It  seems  evident  to  a  demonstration,  then,  that  agreeable  to  his  own 
concessions,  <?/A«r  denominations^  as  well  as  our  own,  are  received  into 
the  Christian  dispensation ;   that  by  virtue  of  its  essential  principle* 
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they  ara  entitled  to  its  immuniiies  and  privilegeis  and  have  consequently 
a  right  to  the  external  communion  of  saints  on  a  double  account ;  first* 
hecause  such  communion  is  one  of  its  distinguibhing  benefits,  and 
nextf  because  they  are  included  among  the  persons  .whom  the  Head  of 
the  church  has  received,  which  our  author  interprets,  by  being  admitteU 
into  the  Christian  dispensation. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  that  he  has  said  elsewhere  of  our  not  being 
authorized  by  the  New  Testament  to  recognise  them  as  the  disciples 
of  Christ  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  since  he  can  have  np 
pretence  for  believing  them  in  a  state  of  salvation,  except  on  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  New  Testament,  which  certainly  promises  sal- 
vation to  none  but  Christ's  disciples,  we  are  not  only  allowed,  but  im- 
pelled by  that  highest  authority  to  recognise  them  under  that  character. 
His  attempt  to  nullify  their  profession  is  also  rendered  completely  abor- 
tive :  for,  not  to  repeat  what  was  before  urged,  since  they  profess  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  adhere  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  if  they  are  actually  received  into  it  that  profession  is  valid. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  deducing  these  consequences  we  have 
allowed  him  *o  interpret  the  disputed  phrase  in  his  own  way,  without 
contending  for  the  sense  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  us  well 
as  most  favourable  to  our  hypothesis ;  and  without  attempting  to  impugn 
the  accuracy  of  his  representation  of  the  dissensions  and  disinjtes 
which  occasioned  the  injunction,  and  gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
primitive  forbearance'.  , 

4.  Though  that  inquiry  might  be  well' spared,  (vit)iout  injury  to  our 
argument,  yet  his  account  of  these  ancient  controversies  is  so  egre- 
giously  partial,  so  palpably  designed  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  that  truth 
forbids  me  to  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animjadversion.  In  a  long  and 
perplexed  dissertation,  he  endeavours  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
indulging  a  needless  scrupulosity  in  doing  what  is  not  commanded,  and 
disobeying  an  express  precept ;  contending  that  the  errors  which  St. 
Paul  tolerated  were  of  the  former  sort,  and  that,  as  they  merely  re- 
spected certain  observances  and  customs,  neither  forbiddea  nor  enjoined, 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  Htd^^pa^  things  indifferent,  about  which 
the  Christian  religion  is  silent.  He  compares  tliem  to  disputes  about 
the  planetary  system,  where  it  is  free  for  every  person  to  form  his  own 
judgment,  and  either  to  believe,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  sun  literally 
moves  round  the  earth  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  the  earth  rovuoA 
the  sun,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  modem  astronomy.* 

•  ••  Tlw  case  It  f  ery  •Imilar,"  he  mya,  •'  id  the  fbUowtni;  :~At  no  frmtt  dliiuinee  of  time  taek,  thv 
popular  opinion  waa,ibat  ih«  earth  was  n  fixed  body,  and  thai  the  eun  and  stare  inade  imh  an  i^i^ 
penmt.  but  an  actual  revolution  round  the  earth.  The  contrary  appeared  m  onllkely,  so  contrary  to 
daily  ob<iervaiton«  that  n nmbem knew  not  how  lo  admit  It.  fiooie  remonrd ;  ethenieok  a  sberter  way, 
and  laushed  at  what  they  ihouftht  was  absani;  another  party  ap|ieiiled  to  the  Uible,  aw  s«itiing  the 
point,  by  asserting  that  the  sun  did  rlite,  and  did  set,  and  one  diMtiitfrulshed  day  was  commanded  l» 
aland  eClll.  Good  men  were  to  be  found  on  boUi  aides  of  the  quemion.  Suppoev  now  that  eoni* 
tfenotts  characters  In  n  Chritftion  church,  tenacious  belleTcra  ihnt  the  earth  stood  xtUl,  and  thai  It 
Uroii  tlie  «!/ A  that  moned^  ha<l  oeeasloAed  a  IKtle unplcasaiit  «iNiiroversy  with  some  of  their  brMbraft 
thai  were  belter  Informed ;  and  ihe  latter,  pioroked  at  their  remarkM.  were  for  excommunlciiiing  ihom^ 
for  warn  of  sense,  if  not  for  want  of  religion,  how  fitly  would  the  aiKKtte^*  ireasoninjr  apply !  It 
might  be  said  exactly  on  these  principles,  these  cood  man  afs  not  oharseahlo  with  breakirm  my 
dhfine  taw :  their  whole  crime  is,  thai  ihey  are  bad  astronomers,  and  talk  nonsense ;  but  *God  hiia 
iMelveil  them  ;*  do  yon  therefore  iMilfv  tbom  ki  tte  apMUrfmsaiBieaa  mid  lof*  "^-Bafimn  a  7>n« 
qfCcmmiMianf  pi  49, 50. 
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In  order  to  eiucidate  the  question  before  us,  it  will  be  proper  briefly 
to  Slate  the  different  modes  of  pnjceeding  adopted  by  the  Jewish  converts 
resj)0('ting  the  Mosaic  eeremonies,  at  the  earliest  peiiod  of  Chrisrianity. 
That  they  were  universally  praclised  by  believers  of  Jewish  extraction 
is  manifest  from  various  parts  of  Scripture;  and  with  respect  to 
the  cluirch  at  Jerusalem,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St,  James.  **  Thou 
,  seest,  brother,"  said  he,  addressing  Paul,  "  how  many  thousand  Jews 
there  arc  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law."  The 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  whli  all  his  zeal  in  the  assertion  of  their  liber- 
ties, conformed  to  them  himself;  partly  from  respect  to  the  Jewish 
people,  whom  he  was  most  anxious,  by  every  lawful  com  pi  inn  ce,  to  con- 
ciliate, and  partly  from  a  tender  consideration  .of  the  infirmities  of  his 
weaker  brethren,  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  in  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel.  *'  To  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews." 
But  while  he  displayed  this  amiable  and  condescending  spirit,  he  never 
disgui:%ed  his  conviction  that  the  obligation  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  dissolved,  and  that  the  gospel  was  alone  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Thus  far  an  attention  to  the  law  was  iustifiable,  and  founded  on  the 
most  enlightened  principles.  Many,  however,  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority, proceeded  a  step  further,  and  observed  the  le^al  ceremonieSf  not 
as  the  dictate  of  prudence  or  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  hut  as  mat^ 
ter  of  conscience,  conceiving  them  to  be  still  in  force.  These  composed 
that  class  of  oelievers  who  are  denominated  weak^  whose  inflrmiiies  the 
^strong^  Christians  of  a  more  enlightened  order,  were  commanded  to  bear 
with.  The  error  which  these  persons  mainiained  was  of  serious  mag- 
nitude; for  in  the  very  fnce  of  an  inspired  u]iostle,  who  affirmed  the 
law  of  Moses  to  be  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  advent  of  Christ, 
they  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  and 
imlispeusable  obligatioii ;  and  though  they  attempted  to  revive  and  7*"* 
petuaie  an  antiquated  system,  an  economy  which  the  gospel  had  com-  , 
pletely  superseded,  and  which  went  by  no  circuitous  route  to  impeach 
the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  ihe  latter,  their  complete  toleration  was 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  on  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

Til  is  error  is  compared  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  to  an  erroneous  system  of 
astronomy,  and  is  consequently  considered  as  totally  indiffierent*  But 
how  he  could  possibly  believe  this  himself,  or  hope  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  credulity  of  his  readers,  is  astonishing.  To  attach  the  sanction  of 
religion  to  a  system  which  the  Supreme  Legislator  had  repealed — to 
Bcnipie  various  kinds  of  meat,  at  the  very  moment  that  St.  Paul  was  tes- 
tify in  >r  the  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him  that  nothing  was  unclean  of  itself, 
and  after  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  vision  by.  which  he  was  instructed 
that  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  Was  abolished,  betrayed  a 
degree  of  superstitious  weakness  and  pertinacity  most  foreign  from  a 
mistake  on  a  merely  scientific  sul)ject.  Were  a  converted  Jew  at 
pesent  to  determine  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
kinghorn  whether  he  would  consrder  his  conduct  as  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgehce  as  though  he  scrupled  to  adopt  the  Newtonian  system 
of  the  universe  t 
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Still  he  Will  reply  that  his  error  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
the  Pedobaptists ;  he  is  guilty  of  no  omission  of  a  revealed  duty,  while 
they  set  aside  a  positive  institute  of  Christianity.  It  is  by  this  distino 
tion,  and  by  this  alon^,  that  he  attempts  to  evade  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  example  conducts  ns.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  reason 
or  ia  Scripture,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  to  omit  a  branch  of  duty 
not  understood  is  less  an  object  of  forbearance  than  to  maintain  the 
obligation  of  abrogated  rites.  Let  him  assign,  if  he  is  able,  a  single 
reason  why  it  is  less  criminal  to  add  to  than  to  take  away  from  the  law 
of  Christ,  to  revive  an  obsotigte  economy  than  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  a  New  Testament  institute.  How  will  he  demonstrate  will-worship 
to  be  less  oiTensive  to  God  than  the  involuntary  neglect  of  a  revealed 
precept  ?  It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  prove  than  to  assert,  that  we 
commend  his  discretion  in  choosing  the  easier  task. 

The  above  distinction  is  not  only  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  reasoning  of  Paul  on  the  subject.  He 
enjoins  the  praetice  of  forbearance  on  the  ground  o(  the  ponscienliausness 
of  the  parties  concerned,  on  the  assumption,  not  only  of  their  general 
sincerity,  but  of  their  being  equally  actuated  in  the  very  particulars  in 
which  they  differed  by  an  unfeigned  respect  to  the  autliority  of  Christ ; 
and  as  he  urges  the  same  consideration  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
toleration  of  both  parties  rested,  it  must  have  included  a  something  which 
was  binding  on  the  conscience  of  each,  whatever  was  liis  private  judg- 
ment of  the  points  in  debate.  The  Jew  was  as  much  bound  to  tolerate  > 
the  gentile  as  the  gentile  the  Jew.  «*Who  art  thou  thnt  judgest 
another  man's  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  He  that  observeth  a  day,  observeth  ii  to  the  Ij(»rd :  hi;  that 
observeth  not  a  day,  observeth  it  not  to  the  Lord.  He  that  eateili  not, 
to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not;  he  thateateth,  eateth  to  the  J^ird."  Now 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Jew  still  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites,  he  who 
made  no  distinction  of  meats  or  of  days  must  have  been  considered  as 
violating  or  neglecting  a  precept  stilt  in  force,  or  the  injunction  to  refrain 
from  judging  him  would  have  been  devoid  of  meaning.  He  must  have 
consequently  been  regarded  by  him  in  precisely  the  same  light  in  which 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  considered,  that  is,  as  violating,  though  not 
intentionally,  a  poshive  institute.  Still  St.  Pmd  absolutely  insists  on 
the  duty  of  forbearnnce;  and  arguing  with  him  on  his  own  princi« 
pies,  he  tells  him  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  "jai^c,"  or  deem 
him  unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  since  he  was  accepted  of  Christ 
and  acted  with  perfect  good  conscience  in  the  particular  which  gave 
offence.  I  will  leave  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  whethet  this  is 
not  a  fair  representation  of  PauPs  reasoning,  and  whether,  admitting 
this,  it  does  not  completely  annihilate  the  distinction  Mr.  Kin^horn 
attempts  to  establish,  and  decide  the  present  controversy  as  satisfac- 
torily as  if  it  had  been  penned  for  the  purpose.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  he  will  stoop  to  avail  himself  of  his  only  remaining  Hubtcr- 
fdge,  by  reminding  us  that  in  the  instance  before  ns  the  ordinance  sii|^ 
posed  to  be  violated  was  not  a  Christian  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  thai 
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the  oommands  of  God,  supposing  them  ttill  in  force,  are  equally  bind 
tng  at  whatever  period  thej  are  pomulgated  or  to  whatever  economy- 
they  belong. 

It  is  hot,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  peremptory  decision  of  the  contro* 
versy,  or  by  assigning  the  victory  to  one  iu  preference  to  the  other,  that 
the  apostle  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Ho  endeavours  to  bring 
it  about  while  each  retains  his  pe(*uliar  sentiments ;  from  which  it  is 
manifest  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  views  of  either  party  which  in 
his  judgment  formed  a  legitimate  barrier  to  union.  The  attai-hmem 
of  the  Jew  to  the  observation  of  the  legal  ceremonies  was  not  in  his 
opinion  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  unite  wLt)i  him  by  whom  they 
were  disregarded.  But  in  this  case,  tiie  forbearance  which  he  erij«>ins 
was  exercised  towards  a  class  of  persons  exactly  in  the  same  situation, 
as  far  as  its  principle  is  concerned,  with  the  modem  Pedobaptists,  that 
is,  towards  persons  who  violated  a  precept  which  was  still  supposed  to 
be  in  force ;  and  this  oonsequence  equally  results,  whatever  statement 
may  be  made  of  the  precise  object  of  Jewish  toleration,  whetlH'r  it 
involved  disputed  practices  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or  the  neglect 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  by  the  gentiles.  Hence,  in  whatever  possible  view 
the  controvei>iy  may  be  considered,  the  apostle's  treatment  of  it  goes 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  distinction  between  the  observation 
of  what  is  not  and  the  neglect  of  what  is  commanded ;  since  the  mutual 
toleration  which  was  prescribed  embraced  both*  , 

There  was  a  third  description  of  Jews— who  attempted  to  impose  the 
yoke  of  ceremonies  on  gentiles,  assurijig  them  that  ^^  unless  they  were 
circumcised  and  kept  the  law  of  Moses  they  could  not  be  saved."*  k 
was  this  which  occasioned  the  convention  of  the  apostlest  and  elders 
with  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  solemnly  decided  that 
gentile  converts  shoiiKl  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  legal  obser* 
vanees.  This  formal  determinHti'Hi,  however,  was  far  from  putting  ao 
end  to  the  controversy :  the  effonn  of  Jewish  zealots  were  probably 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  recovered  their  resolution,  and 
artfully  propagated  their  doctj-tnes  with  great  success  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  especially  amon^  the  churches  planted  in  Galatia.  On  this 
occasion  Paul  expressed  himself  with  great  vehemeuce,  telling  the 
Galatians  that  he  *'  could  wish  that  those  who  troubled  them  were  cut 
oif.**  By  inculcating  the  law  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  salva- 
tion, they  annulled  the  grace  of  God,  subverted  the  truth  of  the  p^pei, 
and  impeached  the  sufficiency  and  validity  of  the  great  propitiation* 
The  attempt  to  place  the  rites  of  an  economy  which,  while  it  continued, 
was  merely  the  shadow  of  good  tilings  to  come  upon  a  footing  with 
the  living  eternal  verities  of  the  gospel,  was  in  effect  to  obscure  its, 
lustre  and  debase  its  character.  That  no  indulgence  was  shown 
towards  the  inventers  and  propagators  of  this  }>emicious  heresy  i& 
admitted ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived,  between  the  authors  and  the 
ACtims  of  delusion.  With  the  last  of  these  he  reasons,  he  expostulates ; 
40  warns  thero  of  the  tendency  of  their  errors,  and  expresses  his  appre> 
;  lest  he  had  ^  bestowed  upon  them  labour  in  vain."    He  indig 
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nontly  asks,  Who  hsiii  bewitched  them,  that  they  should  not  obey  th« 
trath ;  that  after  beinnning  in  the  Spirit  they  should  end  in  the  flesh ;  and 
when  they  had  been  replenished  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghosti  return  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements.**  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  |iointed  reproofs,  as  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  rheir  defection,  as  they  were  not  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  heresy,  he  continued  to  treat  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father* 
wiihcmt  aixerkt^  a  breath  that  might  seem  like  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

fi.  We  ahaU  not  content  ourselves  with  this  answer.  We  accept 
Mr  Kinphom*s  challenge,  and  engage  to  produce  an  instance  of  men*8 
being  tolerated  in  the  primitive  church  who  neglected  an  express  eova^ 
mand  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  highest  momenta  We  must  only  be 
allowed  to  assume  it  for  granted  that  the  apostles  were  entitled  by  the 
highest  right  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  church  which  they 
plmted  and  of  Mrhich  they  are  affirmed  to  be  the  foundation.  These 
yety  apostles,  however^  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  neglect  the 
express  command  of  their  Master  relating  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he  expressly  directed  them  to 
go  forth  immediately  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  preach  the 
goepel  to  every  creature.  Did  they  immediately  attempt  to  execute 
tiiis  commission  ?  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlos  we  learn  that  they 
did  not ;  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  made  no  eflbrt  to  publish 
the  gospel  except  to  the  Jews,  and  that  it  required  a  new  revelation  to - 
determine  Peter  to  execute  this  order  in  its  full  extent,  by  opening  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  gentiles.  But  for  the  vision  presented,  at  Joppa«. 
ffom  aVl  that  appears,  the  preaching  of  the  word  would  have  been 
limited  in  perpetuity  to  one  nation;  and  when  Peter,  moved  by  an 
immediate  voice  from  heaven,  began  to  impart  it  to  Cornelius  and  his- 
family,  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  So 
far  indeed  were  the  primitive  Christians  from  entering  into  the  views 
of  their  divine  Master,  that  when  a  **  number  of  them  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  they  went  as  far 
as  PhGMiicifl,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Jewe' 
only.**  That  highly-favonred  people,  elated  with  the  idea  of  its  reii* 
gioes  pro-eminence,  looked  down  with  contempt  on  other  nations,  while* 
it  appropriated  the  kingdom  of  God  to  itself  as  its  exclusive  patrimony^ 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Almighty 
to  admit  a  difierent  race  of  men  to  an  equal  participation  of  the  same> 
privileges.  Under  the  iaflnvnce  of  these  prejudices,  the  first  herakU^ 
of  the  gospel  slowly  and  rtluctantly  imbibed  its  liberal  and  eon»preN 
hensive  spirit* 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Kinghom  himself  will  b#> 
fevnd  to  appmve  of  the  toleration  of  sooh  as  have  habituaUy  neglected* 
s  positive  command*  The  great  majority  of  oer  own  denominational 
influenced  principally  by  the* writings  of  Gill  and  Brine,  admirere  of/ 
Crisp,  held,  till  a  very  recent  period,  that  it  was  improper  to  urge  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  or  to  enjoin  upon  thtm  the  duty  of  believing  o»  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Their  pnctice,  it  is  needless  to  add,  corresponded 
with  their  theory,  and  they  anxiously  guarded  against  the  inculcation 
of  any  spiritual  duties  whatever  on  the  unconverted.  My  respecuble 
opponent  is,  1  ain  aware,  at  a  great  remove  from  these  sentiments  ;  and 
that  the  reason  he  would  assign  for  rejecting  them  is  that  our  Saviour 
commenced  his  ministry  by  culling  men  to  repent,  and  that  ^  he  com* 
manded  his  apostles  to  testify  everywhere  repentance  towards  (s4Ml,and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^  But  if  these  be  his  reasons  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  eminent  persons  before  mentioned,  in  declining  to 
perform  what  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles,  neglected  or  broke  a 
divine  precept*  But  is  he  prepared  to  affirm  that  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ?  Will  this  sturdy  champion  of  the  strict  Baptists 
be  ungracious  enough  to  pass  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
great  majority  of  his  precursors  in  this  controversy!  Unless  he  is 
prepared  for  this,  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  right  of  toleratioB  ex- 
tends to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  revealed  precepL  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  questioiit 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  the  apostolic  commission,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  creature^  since  thero 
were '  in  the  gentile  world  none  to  whom  it  could  on  this  principle  be 
addressed.  The  whole  ceremony  of  baptism  sinks  into  insigiiiiicance 
in  the  comparison. 

In  answer  to  his  challenge  we  have  produced  two  cases,  in  which 
toleration  has  been  extended  to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  divine  pre- 
eept ;  the  first  taken  from  the  holy  aposdes,  ttie  second  from  our  fathers 
and  predecessors  in  our  own  denomination. 

•  'l*he  reader  is  requested  to  advert  to  the  interminable  discord  and 
dissension  with  which  this  principle  is  replete.  The  principle  is,  that 
whenever  one  Christian  deems  another  to.  live  in  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  a  positive  command,  however  conscientious  and  sincere,  he  must 
renounce  the  communion  of  the  party  which  he  supposes  erroneous. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  application  of  such  a  priuciple  will  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  endless  dispute  and  contention;  that  not  only  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  law  of  baptism  will  be  a  sufiirient  occasion 
of  division,  but  that  whoever  supposes  that  any  branch  of  the  primitive 
discipline  has  fallen  into  disuse,  wiirfeel  himself  justified,  nay,  compelled 

'  to  kindle  the  torch  of  discord,  and  to  separate  chief  friends  ?  If  no  lati- 
tude is  to  be  allowed  in  interpreting  the'  will  of  (3hrist,  no  indulgence 
•hown  to  such'  of  the  faithful  who,  from  a  deficiency  of  light,  neglect 
and  overlook  some  part  of  his  precepts,  how  is  it  possible  the  practice 
of  reciprocal  exclusion  should  stop  within  the  limits  which  this  author 
has  assigned  it  ?  Are  there  two  thinking  men  to  be  found  who  are  fully 
agreed  respecting  all  the  minuter  details  of  Christian  discipline  and 
worship  ?  Are  they  fblly  agreed  on  the  question  of  what  toas  the  primi- 
tive discipline,  much  less  how  far  a  conformity  to  it  is  either  proper 
or  practicable  f    Who  that  is  competent  to  speak  on  such  subjects  is 

*  It  in  hot  Jastlee  to  the  mnnorf,nft}m.fntt  urnf  exoellent  Filler  toobwrrB,  llwf  ll  Is  loliis  writinsi 
Alflfly  our  denomlnuion  \n  Indebied  for  iu  etnanripation  from  thiMC  mni^riihle  ^harkten  aiul  r 

Tbe  auibor  migbl  luve  added  hare  the  oame  of  hia  ejiceUeot  and  veneraUe  fhUKr.— Bik 
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Bot  aware,  that  there  are  no  questions  irtvolved  in  greater  obscurity 
than  these,  none  on  which  the  evidence  is  less  satisfactory,  and  which 
inore  elude  the  researches  of  the  learned,  or  administer  more  alimenl 
of  dispute  to  the  contentious  ?  One  cIhsh  of  Christians  believes  that  a 
plurality  of  elders  is  essential  to  the  organization  of  a  church,  because 
the  Scripture  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  number;  and  confi- 
dent that  such  is  the  will  o(  Christ,  he  dares  not  recognise  as  a  church 
one  in  which  that  circumstance  is  wanting.  Another  attaches  import^ 
ance  to  weekly  communion,  which  he  justly  contends  was  ihe  uniform 
practice  of  the  aposUes  and  of  the  primitive  age :  a  conformity  to  which, 
in  this  particular,  is  with  him  an  indispensable  condition  to  communion. 
k  third  turns  his  eyes  towards  lay  exhortations,  the  disuse  of  which  hd 
considers  as  practically  superseding  some  of  the  plainest  passages  oF 
Scripture,  quenching  the  Spirit,  and  abridging  the  means  of  religious 
improvement;  he  consequently  scruples  the  communion  of  those  by 
whom  this  ordinance  is  neglected.  A  fourth  adverts  to  the  solemnity 
with  which  our  Lord  exemplified  and  enjoined  the  washing  of  feet,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  apostles  inculcated  the  kiss  of  charity ;  and 
having  no  doubt  that  these  injunctions  are  of  perpetual  obligation,  feels 
himself  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  such  as  by  neglecting  them 
^walk  disorderly."  A  fifth  contends  for  the  total  independence  of 
churches,  conceiving  that  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes  is,  bj 
divine  right,  vested  in  the  people,  who  are  to  determine  every  thing  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  in  opposition  to  those  who  contend  for  a  church' 
l^presentative ;  and  believing  such  an  arrangement  to  be  an  important' 
branch  of  the  will  of  Christ,  he  conscientiously  refuses  the  communion 
of  those  societies  which  decline  to  adopt  it. 

These  different  systems  are  no  doubt  distinguished  by  different  de»> 
grees  of  approximation  to  truth ;  but  what  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  agree  in  this,  that  upon* 
Ike  principle  we  are  attempting  to  expose,  they  furnish  to  such  as 
adopt  them  just  as  reasonable  a  pretext  for  separate  communion  as  the' 
disagreement  respecting  baptism;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  that  principle b(f 
admitted,  to  reconcile  the  independent  exercise  of  intellect  with  Chris-^ 
tian  unity.  The  instances  alre::dy  adduced  are  a  mere  scantling  of ' 
the  innumerable  questions  which  would  give  occasion  to  a  diversity  of 
judgment  respecting  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  consequently  necessitate 
the  withdrawment  of  Christians  from  each  other.  The  few  societies 
who  have  attempted  to  carry  this  theory  into  practice  have  already^ 
exhibited  such  a  series  of  feuds  and  quarrels  as  are  amply  sufficient  to' 
ehsure  its  reprobation ;  and  merely  because  they  have  acted  more  con^ 
sistently,  they  have  acted  much  worse  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
churches  who  practise  strict  communion.  Let  this  principle  be  once 
established  and  fairly  acted  upon»  and  there  is  no  question  but  thai 
divisions  will  succeed  to  divisions,  and  separations  to  separations,  until 
two  persons  possessed  of  freedom'  of  thought  will  scarcely  be  found, 
capable  of  walking  together  in  fellowship;  and  an  image  of  the  infinity 
divisibility  of  matter  will  be  exhibited  in  the  breaking  down  of  churches 
iuto  smaller  and  smaller  portions.     An  admirable  expedient  truly  for 
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ktepinf^  the  uniiy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace !  That  tiiere  »  M 
liyperbole  in  this  representation  will  be  obvious,  if  we  do  but  consider 
Ihe.  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ^tire  unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  p<arts  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  will  of 
Christ  ill  the  organization  and  conautution  of  hie  ehurch. 

6.  There  is  one  important  consideration  to  which  the  reader  n 
fequested  to  attend  before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Mf 
opponent  affirms,  thai  none  besides  our  own  denomination  are  compra 
bended  within  the  clause  in  which  the  apostle  affirms  the  reception  oC 
erring  Christians.  He  acknowledges,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
are  included  under  that  description,  the  precept  of  toleration  extends  to 
their  case,  and  that  the  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  sA 
•r  not,  which  he,  in  opposition  to  Mr«  Booth,  denies**  The  reader  it 
entreated  seriously  to  consider  the  necessary  result  of  this  posttioi^ 
whether  it  does  not  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Scriptures,  constdered  aa 
Ae  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  It  will  not  he  denied  that  the  promises 
and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are  imiforndy  addressed  to  the  sasM 
description  of  persons  with  those  particular  injuiieiiQns  under  prescal 
discussion,  and  that  under  the  terms  Strang  and  wmA,  by  which  ars 
designated  the  two  respective  classes  wba  ure  oonunanded  miuually  w 
hear  with  each  other.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  whether  the  disputed  phrase 
God  hath  reeeiwd  him  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  extent.  A» 
w  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  inspired  epistles  determine  to  whon 
tbey  were  addressed,  so  thai  which  was  written  to  the  RoBBaas  m 
Viscribed  to  ''  all  thai  be  ai  Rome,  beloved  of  Goil,  called  lo  be  saints)^- 
and  not  a  syllable  is  ibund  in  the  preeepts  respeeting  mutual  km 
jbearance,  comprised  in  the  14th  and  15tk  rhaplersi,  which  Itmiu  thett: 
to  any  particular  part  of  that  church  in  distmction  from  the  whole. 
They  were  intended  for  the  universal  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  th«» 
members  of  that  commuuity  towards  each  other. 

The  epistles  of  the  rest  of  the  apostka  also,  though  directed  to  tks: 
mhabitants  of  different  places  from  that  to  the  Romans,  are  uniformlf 
ascribed  to  the  same  description  of  personsv  as  will  be  mtinifest  on  theit-> 
inspection ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  supposed  genuine  followers  of  Chriifc 
iu  that  age  are  tlie  persons  to  whom  the  episi«lary  paits  of  the  Nevr: 
Tesument  are  directed ;  and  consequently  universal  precepts  enjoined' 
on  any  one  society  must  have  been  considered  as  equally  brnding  on  all 
the  faithful.  On  any  other  supposiftiont  eaeh  chursh  wouM  have  pQ» 
sussed  a  distinct  code,  instead  of  the  inspired  writings  at  large  heiim^ 
regarded  as  the  universal  rule  of  faith  ana  praotice.  Hence  it  follovff>< 
tbat  the  sevien  churches  of  A«ia,  as  well  as  those  who  were  seattered^i 
throughout  Pontus^  Galatia,  and  Cappadoeini  supposing  them  acquainted.; 
with^  the  Ep'istie  to  the  Romans,  would  have  been  under  the  same  obl^ 
gpttion  of  observing  its  injunelioiis  with.4he  Ghriatiumi  etRome*    Bifr 

*  Tb»mtbw<if  Ttnu  t/Cmmm  waw  tlmr^m^  **  OiS  tbr^amto^aft  i— »t»  wot.  Wtat  ww  t  <>§  4 
MAHduftt  ermrft  we  are  oommtniied  n»  tolertte— but.  Wlial  la  ibe  jrroiiitd  on  which  tiiai  neawre  i« 
,  w4  whelli«r  11  be  avflfeieaay  oompMlMiMnMa  lo  laetada  Ua  PtMmftMtt^    In  nftfj m 
■    —    ■  ladmlt/Aaf  t«l*ffMi(MM»aadll»4aaWaiio(iMe. 


wbH^H  Mr.  Kiiif  horn  aeia  oul  with  remarking,  **  I  admit  that  it  U 
flSeathm  witi  determtne  wtaatiRr  tlM  praeapia  of  tlia  g«a|Kr«Uti 
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among  the  various  precepts  intended  to  regulate  the  conduct  oT^ 
Christians  comprised  in  the  code  of  inspiration,  such  as  enjoin  miitutd 
forbearance  with  each  other's  imperfections  and  infirmities  hold  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  th6  rule  propoundetl  on  that  occasior^  we  pei^ 
-ecjve  to  have  been  universally  obligiitory  on  believers  of  that  generation. 

AVhen  we  propose  to  extend  the  same  method  of  proceeding  ta  our 
Pedobaptist  brethren,  in  the  present^  day,  we  ore  repelled ;  and  mj 
opponent  reminds  us,  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign,  in  the  pres^ 
ent  case,  the  reason  for  forbearance  which  was  urged  by  St.  Paul, 
because  they  are  not  received  in  the  sense  which  we  intended.  The 
reason  itself;  he  acknowledges,  would  be  a  sufficient  justification,  could 
the  fact  on  which  it  proceeds  be  established  ;  but  he  denies  the  f-Aiit* 

Their  error,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  places  them 
tot;illy  out  of  the  question,  and  whatever  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
mutual  forbearance  in  the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  present  state  df 
things,  to  be  considered  as  applicable  merely  to  the  conduct  of  Baptists 
towards  each  other;  from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  no  part  of 
the  precepts  or  promises  of  Scripture  can  be  proved  to  apply  to  the 
great  body  of  believers,  at  present,  not  even  to  such  as  appear  pre- 
eminent in  piety ;  for  all  these  precepts  and  promises  were  originally 
addressed  precisely  to  the  same  description  of  persons  with  the 
injunctions  in  question ;  and  as  it  is  contended  that  tke^e  belong  at 
present  only  to  Baptists,  by  parity  of  reason  the  former  must  b« 
restricted  to  the  sanfe  limits.  On  this  principle  there  is  not  a  syllable 
in  the  New  Testament  from  which  a  Pedobaptist  can  derive  either 
consolation  or  direction  as  a  Christian  ;  not  a  single  promise  which  he 
can  claim,  nor  a  single  duty  resulting  from  the  Christian  calling  witK 
which  he  is  concerned :  for  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  these  were 
originally  addressed  was  one  and  the  same  with  those  on  whom  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  inculcated. 

The  inscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  of  the  same  extent 
with  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters,  and  no 
greater;  the  same  description  of  persons  are  evidently  addresseJI 
throughout.  It  was  the  saints^  the  beloved  of  God,  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  who,  on  account  of  their  common  relation  to 
the  liOrd,  were  commanded  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities.  Now 
if  it  be  asserted  that  infant  baptism  is  an  error  so  different  from  tbos^ 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  author,  in  that  injunction,  that  it^ 
«bcttcrs  stand  excluded  finom  its  benefit,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  prove 
that  they  are  saints,  that  they  are  beioved  of  God,  or  that  any  of  ih* 
attributes  ascribed  to  Christians  in  that  epistle,  belong  to  them?  Mr. 
Kinghorn  may  afiirm,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  characteristic  description* 
are  applicable,  white  the  injunctions  under  discussion  are  not.  He 
may  affirm,  hut  how  will  he  prove  it?  since  both  are  addressed  to  tho 
-same  persons,  and  the  injunction  of  forbearance  enjoined  alike  oh 
them  all. 

From  a  letter,  consisting  partly  of  affectionate  congratulations,-  and 
partly  of  serious  advi<*p,  both  intended  (or  the  comfort  and  direction  oT 
the  same  persons,  to  infer  th^t  the  congratulations  apply  to  Chrtstiai>9 
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of  all  denominations,  and  the  advice  to  one  only,  is  capricious  and 
unreasonable.  The  same  ronchision  holds  good  respecting  the  w-hole 
4)f  the  New  Tef^tament.  Whatever  is  affirmed  in  jiny  part  of  it  re- 
specting the  privilege  of  primitive  believers  was  asserted  primarily  of 
fiuch  only  as  were  baptized,  because  there  were  no  others  originally  ia 
tlie  church :  all  the  reciprocal  duties  of  Christiiins  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  enjoined  on  these ;  among  which  we  find  precepts  enforcing, 
without  a  shadow  of  limitation,  the  duty  of  cultivating  Christian  fellow- 
ship. But  the  last,  our  opponents  contend,  are  to  be  restricted  to  Bap- 
tists ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  unless  we  had  some  independent 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  former  must  be  restricted  in  the  same 
manner;  and  that,  consequently,  all  other  denominations,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects,  are  left  without  any  scriptural  proof  of 
their  interest  in  the  Divine  favour,  or  any  directions  for  that  part  of  their 
conduct  which  concerns  their  Christian  obligations.  Were  there»  indeed, 
sny  other,  medium  of  proof  besides  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  of 
equal  authority,  by  which  it  were  possible  to  supply  their  deficiency, 
the  ra^e  would  be  different.  From  this  independent  source  we  might 
possibly  learn  the  fact,  that  otker  denominations  aiso  were  included 
within  the  promise  of  eternal  life ;  but  while  our  knowledge  on  ths 
subject  is  derived  from  one  book,  whose  precepts  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  believers  towards  each  other  universsdly  are  affirmed 
not  to  extend  to  our  intercourse  with  Pedobaptists,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  that  conclusion;  for  to  attempt  to  limit  the  application  of 
Scripture  in  one  part,  and  to  make  it  universal  in  another,  where  both 
were  originally  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  same  extent,,  is  plainly 
unreasonable. 


!  CHAPTER  VIIL 

"Ot^  lite  Argument  for  Mixed  Communion^  founded  on  the  Pedobaptists 
being  a  Part  of  the  true  Church. 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  founded  an  argument  for  the 
admission  of  sincere  Christians  of  every  denomiifation  to  the  Lord^e 
table  on  their  being  a  part  of  tlie  true  church.  He  remarked,  that 
v^henever  that  term  occurs  in  Scripture,  in  relation  to  spiritual  matters^ 
it  constantly  denotes  either  members  of  a  particular  community,  accus 
tomed  to  meet  in  one  place ;  or  the  whole  body  of  real  believers,  dis 
persed  throughout  the  world,  but  considered  as  united  to  one  head , 
that  this  body  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which 
^vf  ry  genuine  believer  is  a  member :  that  we  are-  seriously  warned 
.against  whatever  tends  to  promote  a  schism  in  it;  and  that  tliese  admo- 
nitions are  directly  repugnant  to  the  practice,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, of  repelling  a  sincere  Christitm  from  communion.  If  we  allow 
tfie  identity  of  the  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  which  St.  Paul 
cxp'-essly  affirms,  and  which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  whole 
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'tfam  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  results  from  it  80 
iiDfnediately,  thai  the  attempt  to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light  seems  a 
waste  of  words.  If  the  alienation  of  affection  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  sufHrient  to.  constitute  a  Achi«ni,  much  more  a 
rupture  of  communion.  But  a  schism,  or  (Itvision  in  the  body,  the 
3|pos(ie  deprecates  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  as  tending  immediately 
to  its  destruction,  as  well  as  most  repugnant  to  the  scope  and  genius  of 
Christianity.  **  Now  this  I  say,  ihat  every  one  of  you  saiih,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  1  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ 
divided  f*  **  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
roembers  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is 
Christ."  Here  the  unity  of  the  church  is  most  clciirly  affirmed;  and 
vhaiever  tends  to  divide  it  is  stigmatized  und<^r  the  notion  of  an  attempt 
40  divide  Christ  himself. 

The  reader  will  probably  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr. 
Kinghom. will  reconcile  his  hypodiesis  with  these  statements;  whether 
he  is  prepared,  in  contradiction  to  the  apostle,  to  deny  the  identity  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  or  whether,  acknowledging  this,  he 
will  yet  contend  for  the  necessity  of  dividing  it,  in  opposjiibn  to  hki 
solemn  injunctions.  He  will  be  a  little  surprised  at  finding  that  he 
makes  no  reply  whatever :  that  he  is  speechless,  and  witho^it  attempt- 
ing to  rebut  the  argument,  turns  aside  to  other  subjects,  on  which  he 
contents  himself  with  repeating  what  he  has  already  asserted  times 
without  number.  For  what  purpose  he  announced  his  intention  to 
/iiscuss  this  topic  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  unless  he  datiered  hint- 
self  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  good-natured  readers,  who  would 
give  him  credit  for  having  done  what  he  avowed  his  intention  of  per- 
forming. Be  this  as  it  may,  not  a  word  escapes  him  throughout  the 
chapter  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  whether  he  considers  Pedo- 
baptists  as  a  part  of  the  church  or  not,  the  affirmation  or  denial  of 
which  is  essentially  involved  in  the  discussion. 

The  only  answer  he  attempts  to  the  preceding  reasoning  is  included 
in  an  assertion,  the  fallacy  of  which  has  already  be(!n  amply  exposed. 
**Once  lake  away  the  obligaiioti,"  saith  he,  '*of  conforming  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  the  Reformation. is  declared  a  mischievous  insurrection, 
in  which  all  parties  are  involved  in  aiding  and  abetting  a  needless  atid 
schismatioal  project.  But  if  it  be  right  to  leave  good  men  because 
they  have  left  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  right  not  to  admit  his  terms  till  they 
come  to  ihem."t  To  which'  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  to  leave  good 
men,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  join  with  them  in  those  particulars  in  which 
we  suppose  them  to  have  deviated  from  the  will  of  Christ,  is  the 
necessary  di<^tate  of  allegiance  ;  but  to  refuse  to  walk  with  them,  as  far 
as  we  are  agreed,  to  repel  them  from  our  communion  on  accbunt  of 
errors  and  corruptions,  in  which  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  partici- 
pating, is  a  very  different  affair ;  it  is  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and 
a  deliberate  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  logical  force  of  Mr.  Kinghorn^s  conclusion  is  exactly  on  a  footing 
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with  that  of  the  following  argument.  If  it  be  right  lo  kare  my  frieod 
when  he  repairs  to  the  gaming-table,  it  is  rig^  not  to  adinit  hiin  intp 
my  kiouse  till  he  has  relinqui^shed  the  practice  of  ganung.  If  1  rausi 
not  go  with  him  to  the  theatre,  I  must  renounce  all  son  of  intercourse 
vith  him  until  he  has  abandoned  theatrical  amusements;  a  condusioB 
lo  which  a  stem  moralist  may  easily  be  supposed  to  arrive*  but  whidi 
no  correct  reasoner  will  attempt  to  deduce  from  tliese  premises. 

That  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  one  and  one  only*  and  that  aH 
sincere  believers  are  members  of  that  body^  is  so  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally asserted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  it  would  be  trifling  with 
the  reader  to  enter  into  a  formal  proof  of  a  proposition  so  obvious  an4 
^BO  undeniable.  The  wildest  heretical  extravagance  has  never  prc^ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  ascribe  two  or  more  mystical  bodies  to  the  same 
Head,  or  to  deny  that  Christ  is,  in  that  character,  really  and  virtuvlijr 
vniiecl  to  all  the  faithful.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  term  church, 
'Whenever  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  whole  number  of  believers  diffused 
over  the  flice  of  the  earth,  is  identified  in  Scripture  with  the  body  of 
Christ  The  church  is  in  more  passages  than  one  affirmed  lo  be  hi» 
body.  "'  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church.  Who  now  rey>ice,r 
caitK  St.  Paul,  ^  in  my  sufTerings  for  you,  and  fiH  up  that  wlueh  i» 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  ^e&hyforJus  My* 9  sake^  wkkk 
is  fhs  churcfi."^ 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  two  classes  of  men  only  are  recogiiiacd» 
believers  and  unbelievers,  the  church  and  the  world ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  in  consistency  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration  of  a  thifcL 
All  who  are  in  Christ  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  all  who  bekmg  to  the 
world,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  aiul  condemnation.  ^  The  former 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  latter,  the 
tphole  worlds  lieth  in  die  wicked  one.**  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine 
a  description  of  persons,  who,  though  truly  sanctified  in  Christ  and 
united  to  him  as  their  head,  are  yet  no  parts  of  his  church,  we  adopt  a 
Utopian  theory,  as  unfounded  and  extravagant  as  the  boldest  fictions  of 
romance.  It  is  the  church,  and  that  only,  if  we  believe  the  ii>spired 
writers,  which  ^^  Christ  so  loved  as  to  give  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
fan<:tify'it  and  cleanse  it;*'  it  is  that  sdone  which  ^ he  will  present  to 
himself,  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wriftkle,/^ 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Kinghom  should  not  explicitly  inform  us  whether 
Pedobaptists  are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  tlus  imiversal 
church.  This  he  ought  certainly  to  have  done,  or  have  declined  enter- 
ing on  a  branch  of  the  controversy  which  he  must  be  aware  hinges  en- 
tirely on  that  point.  If  tliey  are  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  his  churchy 
and  he  still  contends  for  their  exclusion,  this  is  formally  to  plead  for  a 
schism  in  the  body  ;  it  is  to  justify  the  forcible  separation  of  one  mem- 
ber from  another,  and  to  destroy  the  very  idea  of  its  unity.  On  this 
principle,  the  pathetic  exhortations  to  perfect  co-operation  and  concor^^ 
drawn  from  the  beautiful  analogy  between  the  mystical  and  natural  body 
insisted  upon  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  are  completely  su- 
perseded ;  and  one  member,  instead  of  being  prohibited  from  saying  to 
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anuther,  **  I  have  no  need  of  thee/'  is  uught  to  shrink  from  the  contact 
as  u  contamination.  Whenever  ive  are  invited  to  concur  in  practices 
which  we  esteem'  erroneou&*or  corrupt,  our  refusal  to  comply  is  justiiied 
hy  '?  principle  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  urgent,  the  previous  obU« 
gation  of  obeying  God  rather  than  man ;  but  if  we  object  to  a  transient 
act  of  communion  with  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  account  of 
those  errors  or  corruptions  in  which  we  are  not  called  to  participate,  we 
are  guilty  of  dividing  that  body.  The  re^ison  of  my  adverting  to  a 
tratisient  act  is,  that  I  am  supposing  the  cause  of  separation  to  rest  with 
us,  and  that  a  member  of  a  dilTerent  community  proposes  merely  to 
unite  in  an  occasional  conunemoration  of  the  ineffable  love  of  the  Re- 
deemer, without  either  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  liis 
«e<'t  or  an  attempt  to  introduce  them.  In  such  circumstances  occasional 
fellowship  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for;  the  adoption  of  different  modes 
of  worship,  a  predilection  for  different  rites  and  ceremonies  will  natu* 
rally  dispose  him  to  prefer  a  permanent  union  with  professors  of  his 
own  persuasion.  While  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  such  societies  a 
disposition  to  recognise  each  other  as  Christians  is  cultivated,  the  unity 
of  the  body  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  in  particu- 
lar points  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  Owing  to  a  diversity  of  judgment 
respecting  the  proper  organization  of  charohes,  obstacles,  at  present 
invincible,  may  prevent  their  incorporation ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  con- 
acience  of  each  individual  to  determine  to  which  he  will  permanentlj 
unite  himself.  An  enlightened  Christian  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  declining  to  join  with  that  society,  whatever  be  the  piety  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  in  which  the  terms  of  communion  involve  his  concur- 
rence in  religious  observances,  of  whose  lawfulness  he  entertains  any 
doubt  Hence  arises  in  the  present  stiite  of  religion  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  perfect  intercommunity  of  Christian  societies.  But  it  is 
not  upon  this  ground  that  my  opponent  objects  to  the  practice  for  which 
we  are  contending.  He  rests  his  refusal  to  commune  with  members  of 
other  denominations  on  the  principle  of  their  not  being  entitled  to  be 
recognised  as  Christians.  He  protests  against  a  union  with  them,  not 
on  account  of  any  erroneous  or  superstitious  observances  with  which 
the  act  of  fellowship  is  necessarily  combined,  but  considers  tbem  aa 
personally  disqualified.  His  hypothesis  is  indeed  so  wild  and  incobe* 
rent  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  with  accuracy,  or  to  preserve  a  steady 
conception  of  it  in  the  mind.  According  to  his  theory  the  Pedobapiisls 
occupy  a  station  the  most  anon:alous  and  extraorduiary  that  ever  en- 
tered the  human  imagination.  Many  of  ihem  are  genuine  believers,  of 
whose  exalted  piety  he  avows  the  fullest  conviction,  yet  they  are  not  k> 
be  recognised  as  Christians  ;  they  are  members  of  the  mystical  body . 
of  Christ,  or  they  could  derive  from  him  no  saving  influence  or  benelit, 
yet  are  excluded  from  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  and  though,  as  a 
portion  of  the  mystical  body,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  place  in 
the  tme  catholic  or  universal  church,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  particu- 
lar church  to  disown  and  exclude  them.  In  short,  the  great  majority  of 
the  sincere  followers  of  the  Saviotir,  whose  names  arc  written  in  the 
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book  of  life,  are  totally  disqualified  for  performing  the  duties  and  en 
joying  the  privdcgets  wliith  distinguish  the  church  from  the  world « 
between  whicn  they  occupy  some  intermediate  place,  some  terra  incog 
nita,  whose  existence  it  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  limbvs  pafrum^ 
or  a  mansion  in  the  moon.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  church« 
that  extensive  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  designed  to 
cement  the  affections  and  to  regulate  the'  conduct  of  the  faithful  towards 
each  other  is  superseded;  its  precepts  are  in  a  state  of  suspension  and 
abeyance,  and  in  the  midst  of  Eg\^ptian  darkness  which  envelopes  the 
Christian  world,  the  Baptists  alone  dwell  in  the  light  of  another  Goshen. 
However  strartge  these  positions  may  appear,  they  form  but  a  pan  of 
the  absurdities  which  necessarily  Aow  from  our  author^s  theory ;  nor  is 
there  any  possible  way  of  evading  them  but  by  denying  that  Pedo« 
baptists  belong  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  or  demonstratiitg  the 
consistency  of  their  exclusicm  with  the  union  and  co-operation  which  Sl 
Paul  enjoins ;  or  by  asserting  the  existeuce  of  more  mystical  bodies 
than  one,  destined  to  subsist  apart. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Injustice  of  tite  Exclusion  of  other  Denominations  considered  as  m 

Punishment. 

In  the  treatise  On  Terms  of  Communion  it  was  urged,  that  as  exclu- 
sion from  the  communion  of  the  church  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
censure  which  it  is  possible  to  inflict^  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
suppoisition  of  a  proportional  degree  of  demerit  in  the  obiects  of  iu  If 
the  moral  turpitude  inherent  in  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  of  an 
order  which  entitles  it  to  be  compared  to  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
vice  or  tite  obstinate  maintenance  of  heresy,  it  is  but  fit  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  hut  if 
the  understanding  and  the  heart  equally  revolt  at  such  a  comparison, 
that  method  of  proceeding  must  he  allowed  to  be  unjusu  To  this  our 
author  replies  by  denying  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  exclusion 
to  a  bare  refusal  of  admission.  '*  Words,''  he  informs  us,  "  must 
strangely  have  altered  their  meaning  before  such  an  application  of  the 
phrase  in  question  can  be  justifipd.^  'J'obe  compelled  to  dispute  al)OUt 
the  meaning  of  terms  is  always  humiliating,  hut  that  his  assertion  is 
unfounded  is  sufficiently  evideni  from  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent 
critics.  Our  great  lexicographer,  under  the  woni  exclude^  defines  it 
thus :  "  to  shut  out,  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission ;"  exclusion 
he  defines  **  the  act  of  shotting  out  or  denying  admission.**  Thus  much 
for  his  accuracy  as  a  grammarian.     Let  us  next  examine  his  reasoning. 

He  denies  that  the  act  of  debarring  every  other  denomhiation  from 
admission  is  a  punishment — "  it  is  not  considered  as  such  by  sensible 
Pedobaptists.'**  But  why  is  it  not?  Solely  because tlie Baptist socie- 
*  Baptism  a  Term  of  Commuiuoo»|k  60 
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4le8  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  effects 
of  their  system  in  its  full  extent.  Their  principle  involves  an  absolute 
interdict  of  church  privileges  to  the  members  of  every  other  community; 
but  being  an  inconsiderable  minority,  there  are  not  wanting  numerous 
and  respectable  societies  who  stand  ready  to  give  a  welcome  reception 
to  the  outcasts  and  to  succour  the  exiles.  That  their  rejection  is  not 
followed  by  its  natural  consequence,  a  total  privation  of  tlie  communion 
of  saints,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  liberality  or 
forbearance  of  our  opponents,  but  solely  to  their  imbecility.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  they  consider  as  null  and  void  when  attended 
toby  a  Pedobaptist;  his  approach  to  the  table  is  absolutely  prohibited 
within  the.  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  should  their  principles  ever 
obtain  a  general  prevalence,  the  commemoration  of  the  love  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour  would  become  impracticable,  except  to  pennons  of  their  own 
persuasion.  Instances  have  often  occurred  whefe  the  illiberal  practice 
against  which  we  are  contending  has  been  felt  to  be  a  punishment  of 
no  ordinary  severity ;  where  eminently  holy  men  have  been  so  situated 
that  the  only  opportunity  they  possessed  of  celebrating  the  passion  of 
the  Redeemer  has  been  withheld,  and  they  have  been  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  forego  one  of  the  most  exalted  privileges  of  the  church ; 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  that  compassion  for  the  peculiar  hardship 
of  the  case  was  suffered  to  suspend  the  imrelenting  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence. Let  me  ask  the  advocates  for  the  exclusive  system  whether  they 
would  be  moved  for  a  moment  to  extend  their  indulgence  to  a  soliutry 
individual  who  differed  from  them  on  the  suivject  of  baptism,  although  ho 
was  so  circumstanced  as  to  render  a  union  with  other  clilsses  of  Chris 
tians  impossible? 

This  writer  affirms  it  is  not  intended  as  a  punishment  by  the  Baptists^ 
and  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  confounding  it  with  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  account  bf  immoral  delinquency.  He  concurs 
with  the  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  in.  admitting  that  in  these  in- 
stances its  **  accordance  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  may  and  does 
give  it  authority  and  weight ;  in  such  an  instance  as  the  incc  nuous  per- 
son at  Corinth  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  punishment.  He  was  in 
the  church,  and  could  be  expelled  from  it.  But  which  way  the  cen- 
sure or  punishment  of  excommunication  and  expulsion  can  take  place 
in  one  who  never  was  in  a  society,  the  strict  Baptists,**  he  tells  U8« 
**have  yet  to  learn."* 

In  reply  to  this  I  shall  not  descend  to  a  tedious  logomachy,  iurtner 
tlian  just  to  remark  that  this  writer  has,  on  this  occasion,  fallen  into  a 
similar  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  words  with  Ij^  former.  Ex- 
Gommunication  is  synonymous  with  exclusion,  and  is  defined  by  the 
highest  authority,  *'an  ecclesiastical  interdict;  exclusion  IVom  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.**t  The  pimishment  it  involves  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  privilege  it  withholds ;  and  therefore,  to 
affirm  that  it  is  not  a  punishment  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  ciiurch  is  not  a  benefit.  To  withhold  privileges  and 
immunities  from  him  who  is  legally  entitled  to  their  possession  must 
*  BapU«m  a  Term  of  Oommanion,  p.  (Kk.  ^  Sco  Jobiwon. 
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be  sdppoeed  to  be  felt  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  Uie  justice  of  Idl 
title,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  his  privations. 

By  refusing  to  admit  a  Pedobaptist  to  the  privilege  of  cominuuioB 
with  vs^  we  in  fact  affirm  his  incompetence  to  eommune  anywhere*; 
Vfe  deprive  him,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints ;  and  that  he  is  not  re^ 
duced  to  the  situation  (»f  an  outcast  and  an  exile  from  the  church  is  n 
no  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  lenity  of  our  decision,  but  to  the  limit»> 
tion  of  our  power.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  multiply  words  to 
prove  that  the  equity  of  every  judicial  sentence  must  be  ascertained  by 
considering  it  as  it  is  in  itself^  by  exploring  its  tendency,  not  by  ad> 
verting  to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  may  possibly 
mitig:ite  or  extinguish  the  evils  with  which  it  is  fraught.  In  the  presenl 
instanrte,  we  ntust,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  make  the 
supposition,  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  actually  operates  is 
its  full  extent,  so  as  to  deprive  the  subject  of  it  of  all  the  consolatios 
and  benefit  resulting  from  the  union  of  Christians ;  we  must  suppose 
that  no  asylum  is  leA  to  which  he  can  retreat,  no  community  remaining 
where  he  can  hide  his  humiliation  and  his  shame.  For  that  there  is 
any  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  our 
opponents  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  as  erroneous,  and  for  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  therefore  they  will  assume  to 
themselves  the  snoallest  credit.  Let  us  imagine,  what  Mr.  Kinghoni 
will,  probably,  be  among  the  first  to  anticipate,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists  triumphed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  embraced  by  dissenting 
churches,  in  general,  and  that  the  opposite  views  were  retained  only  by 
a  few  individuals ;  let  us  suppose  one  of  the  latter  description  to  possess 
the  zeal,  the  humility,  the  <levotion  of  a  Brainerd,  and  that,  on  accoimt 
of  his  being  unable  to  perceive  the  nullity  of  infant  baptism,  he  was 
shut  out  from  every  religious  society  within  his  reach,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  an  elevation  of  character  which  threw  the  virtues 
of  others  into  the  shade;  would  there  be  no  hardship,  no  injustice  in 
this  case  ?  Would  it  be  sufiicietit  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  indignation 
to  remark,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment^  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of;  for  ^*  as  he  was  never  in  the  church,  lie  eould  ml 
be  expelled  from  it  !**  Would  such  cold  and  trivial  subtleties,  wevs 
they  as  correct  as  they  are  erroneous,  quell  the  instinctive  cry  of  justice, 
demanding  a  satisfactory  reason  for  placing  the  friend  and  the  enemy 
of  God,  the  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  the  avowed  despiser  of  the 
great  salvation,  on  the  same  level,  and  comprehending  them  in  one  and 
the  same  sweeping  censure  ?  If  these  characters  are  totally  opposed, 
not  merely  by  tiie  contrast  exhibited  between  the  vices  of  the  world  and 
the  virtues  it  is  most  prone  to  admire,  but  in  consequence  of  the  pos- 
session by  one  of  the  parties  of  supernatural  and  sanctifying  grace, 
where  is  the  equity  of  confounding  them  together  by  the  interdict  of 
religious  privileges  ?  and  if  the  door  is  opened,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  admission  into  the  church  of  persons  of  a  character  decidedly  inferior, 
how  can  impartial  justice  be  asserted  to  hold  the  scale,  and  determine 
the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates  ; — justice,  whose  office  it  is  to 
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appreciate  the  rival  claims  of  competitors,  and  to  impart  to  every  one 
hi3  due  ?  The  iniquity  of  such  a  uiode  of  procedure  is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  find  our  opponents  exert  their  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost  in  attempting  to  palliate  and  disguise  it,  though  tlie  iiisue 
of  their  attempts  is  only  to  plunge  them  deeper  in  perplexity  and  contra* 
diction. 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  had  remarked,  **  that  there 
was  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  present  inquiry  between  tiie 
refusal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a  member,  since  nothing 
eould  justify  the  former  of  these  measures  which  might  not  be  equally 
alleged  in  vindication  of  the  latter.  Both  amount  to  a  declaration  of  the 
parties  being  unworthy  to  communicate.'*  To  this  Mr.  Kinglu>rn 
replies  by  observing,  that  *'  in  one  case  the  party  is  declared  unworthy 
from  moral  delinquency ;  in  the  other  he  is  not  declared  unworthy^  but 
unqualified.^*  Here  it  is  plainly  conceded  that  Pedobaptists  are  not 
refused  on  a  moral  ground ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  even 
supposing  they  were  acquitted  from  all  blame  in  practising  infmu  bap- 
tism, their  exclusion  would  still  be  justifiable.  They  are  not  repelled 
from  the  sacrament,  it  seems,  on  account  of  any  breach  of  duty  of  which 
they  are  guilty ;  for  to  assert  this  would  be  to  contradict  himself,  by 
resting  their  exclusion  on  their  moral  delinquency.  They  incur  thfr 
forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  church  for  no  fault  whatever ;  and 
whether  they  be  perfectly  free  from  blame  or  not  in  the  adoption  of  an 
unauthorized  rite  is  a  consideration  totally  foreign  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assigning  the  reasons  for  their 
non-admission.  Let  the  reader  seriously  ponder  this  extraordinary 
concession ;  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  prepared  to  believe,  that, 
in  consistence  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  the  most  extensive  forfeiture 
of  religious  immunities  can  be  incurred  without  guilt,  and  the  heaviest 
ecclesiastical  censure  inflicted  cm  the  innocent.  He  will  doubtlesa 
reject  such  a  supposition  with  unmingled  disgust :  he  will  feel  no  hesi» 
tation  in  deciding  that  the  error  which  prohibits  a  church  from  recog" 
nising  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  as  a  Christian,  which  Mr 
Kinghorn  expressly  applies  to  infant  baptism,  must  incur  a  high  degree- 
of  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment. 

The  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  whole  statement  with  the  preceding^ 
assertions  of  the  same  writer  is  palpable  and  obvious.  .  He  entirely 
concurs  witli  Mr.  Dooth  in  characterizing  Pedobaptists  as  persons 
"who  do  not  revere  Christ's  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  nor 
obey  the  laws  of  his  house."  But  will  heaUemptto  distinguish  this  charge 
from  that  of  moral  delinquency !  Again,  quoting  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul,  that  ''  the  kingdom  of  Qod  consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  adds, ''  now  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
consists  ill  righleousness^  it  must  include  obedience  to  practical  precepts, 
both  moral  and  positive.*  We  have  an  eminent  instance  of  submission 
to  John's  baptiitm  being  called  righteousness  by  our  Lord"  But  if  the 
Pedobaptists  are  justly  chargeable  with  want  of  righteousness^  and  on 
that  account  are  not  entitled  to  Christian  fellowship,  :hey  must  certainly 
I  aTtm  or  GbiMtHin. » Ift 
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be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  moral  delinquency.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deficiency  of  righteousness  involved  in  the  pnictice  of  iuiant  bap- 
tism is  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  treatment,  the  re:isoning  in  the 
above  p:issage  is  utterly  futile.  By  denying  that  they  are  excluded  oa 
the  ground  of  moral  delinquency,  at  the  same  time  that  he  imputes  to 
them  c!(mduct  highly  criminal,  he  has  involved  himself  in  inextricable 
difficulties ;  since,  supposing  it  could  be  provqd  to  a  demonstration  that 
they  did  "  not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ,"  Ac,  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  power  of  urging  it  in  vindication  of  his  system,  by 
protesting  against  the*  supposition  of  his  resting  its  operation  on  moral 
considerations.  But  if  no  guilt  is  implied  in  these  charges,  why  are 
they  adduced  ?  and  if  there  be,  how  is  that  to  be  distinguished  from 
moral  delinquency  ?  He  tells  us  they  are  not  unworthy,  but  only  dis- 
qualified ;  whence  it  follows,  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  may  be  worthy 
of  communion  who  "does  not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ:"  nor 
would  it  he  possible  to  dispute  his  title,  were  he  but  qualified. 

In  adopting  this  system,  he  professes  to  obey  the  directions  and  to 
hsitate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Legislator,  whom  he  affirms  not  to 
have  received  the  unbaptized  into  the  gospel  dispensation.  If  this 
profession  is  sincere,  he  surely  will  not  deny  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
proceed  on  the  same  grounds,  and  act  from  the  same  motive,  with  the 
great  Head  of  the  church. 

But  when,  by  refusing  to  s^dmit  them  into  the  Christian  dispensation, 
he  virtually  declares  them  disqualified,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  this 
writer,  is  it  under  the  character  of  innocent  persons,  or  of  delinquents? 
Will  he  affirm  that  the  benefits  of  that  economy  are  withheld  from  any 
who  have,  by  no  act,  deserved  that  privation?  Is  ihe  sentence  by 
which  thpir  (fisqualification  is  incurred  capricious  and  arbitrary',  or  is 
It  merited  ?  To  say  it  is  not  would  be  impious ;  and  to  affirm  that  it 
is  is  to  contradict  himself,  by  founding  it,  after  all,  on  m(»ral  considera 
tions,  or,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent,  on  "  moral  delinquenry." 

The  distinction,  then,  which  he  has  attempte<l  to  establish  l)etween 
being  unworthy  and  being  disqualified  is  perfectly  nugatory ;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  though  they  may  not  be  unworthy  in 
other  respects,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  such,  on  account  of  that 
particular  instance  of  disobedience  for  which  they  are  disqualified. 
Their  disobedience  places  them  on  a  footing  wiih  other  chisses  of 
delinquents,  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  communion  of  saints.  'I'hey 
incur  the  same  forfeiture,  and  for  the  same  general  reason,  want  of 
practical  compliance  with  the  will  of  Christ.  They  are  defective,  to 
Dse  this  author*8  own  language,  in  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  though  they  possess  faith,  they  fail  in  exhibiting  obedience. 

The  objections  formerly  urged  against  this  system  consequently 
return  in  their  full  force.  Since  the  exclusion  of  Pedobaptisis  mu^t, 
af^er  every  possible  evasion,  be  founded  on  their  supposed  dements, 
if  these  are  necessarily  and  intrinsically  equal  to  the  moral  imperfections 
which  are  tolerated  in  Baptist  societies,  it  is  just.  If  among  the 
millions  who  have  practised  infant  baptism,  the  most  eminent  saint 
whom  past  ages  have  produced  is  to  be  considered  as  more  criminal  on 
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that  account  than  the  crowd  of  imperfect  Christians  whom  we  admit 
without  scruple  into  our  churches,  the  charge  of  injusilce  must  be 
relinquished.  Unless  this  can  be  sustained,  it  remains  undiminished 
and  unimpaired. 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Kinghorn  attempts  to  parry  this  reasoning 
is  a  recurrence  to  his  old  sophism,  which  consists  of  confounding  toge* 
ther  things  totally  distinct,  namely,  a  refusal  to  partake  in  objectionable 
rites,  with  the  exclusion  of  such  as  embrace  them  from  our  communion. 
Here  he  takes  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  same  objection  may  be  made 
to  our  secession  from  the  Romish  as  from  the  established  church.* 

Did  we  repel  men  of  unquestionable  piety  on  account  of  their  avowed 
attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect  or  party,  there  would  be  a  pro* 
priety  in  identifying  our  practice  with  that  of  our  opponents ;  for  in 
that  case  we  should  both  at*t  on  the  same  principle.  But  in  refusing  to 
join  in  a  communion,  accompanied  by  appendages  which  we  conscien  • 
tiously  disapprove,  we  proceed  on  a  totally  different  ground,  r  We  recede 
just  as  far  as  a  moral  necessity  dictates,  and  no  fnrther.  Nor  is  it  true, 
ajs  this  writer  asserts,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  implies  as  severe  a 
censure  on  the  societies  from  which  we.  dissent,  as  the  practice  which 
we  are  opposing  inflicts  oii  Pedobaptists.  He  who  conceives  that  the 
posture  of  kneeling  is  an  unauthorized  innovation  on  the  primitive  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  must  necessarily  dissent  from  the  church 
which  prescribes  it:  but  will  it  be  affirmed  that  his  doing  so  implies  a 
coiiviction  that  the  adherents  to*  that  rite  are  universally  disqualified  for 
fellowship,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  Christians,  or 
that  they  are  so  deficient  in  the  righteousness  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  consists,  as  to  invalidate  their  profession,  and  exclude  them  from 
the  Christian  dispensation  ?  Dnt  these  are  the  charges  irrged  against 
the  Pedobaptists.  Let  the  smallest  error  imaginable  be  so  incorporated 
with  the  terms  of  communion,  that  an  explicit  assent  to  it  is  implied  ia 
that  act ;  and  he  who  discerns  it  to  be  an  error  must,  if  he  is  conscien-  - 
tious,  dissent,  and  establish  a  separate  communion :  but  are  there  any  : 
prepared  to  assert  that  this  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  repel  the 
person  who  embraces  it  from  the  Lord^s  table?  I  am  weary  and 
ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  reader's  atten- 
tion with  the  exposure  of  such  obvious  fallacies.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  our  dissent  from  the  establishment  is  founded  on  the 
necessity  <»f  departing  from  a  communion  to  which  certain  corruptions, 
in  our  apprehensi(m,  inseparably  adhere ;  while  we  welcome  the  pious 
part  of  that  comnnmity  to  thatcelebralion  of  the  Eucharist  which  we 
deem  unexceptionable.     We  recede  from  their  communion  from  neces- 

*  "The  impmiiion  of  rites,"  eays  Mr.  Kincbom. "  which  ChnHl  has  not  commended,  r.nd  Ihc  com 
Unntioii  of  ilMMe  seniimentt  with  ihe  struciure  of  the  church,  which  we  think  injurious  t  iiM  imture 
and  contrary  10  the  will  of*  the  I<ord,  h  >ve  rendered  ii  nnceMiiiry  fuir  un  10  eifiablinii  a  separafe  nttn' 
munimn.  Ilera  the  flict  \n  (hat  we  I'mI  oun*elveH  calleit  ufion  10  mv.  tluii  we  i-nii  liave  no  fe'ioWNhip 
with  ihcm  in  commun  on  at  the  l^nPn  (able.  On  lhiH.|tround  it  would  he  a  very  e  mv  tliiiii!  to  rejire- 
■enl  tne  conduct  of  PreieKtanifi  and  of  Proteatant  diNaenterH  hi  the  Haine  dark  rolpunng  ai«  Mr.  HhII 
baa  ap|>ti<Hl  10  the  atnet  liaptiutii.  Lei  a  iiiaii  or  ta  ein  exclaim  •  gaumt  ttitin  lor  dcpaninir  Ironi  the 
tntt  ehurck.M.nA  reprewni  ineir  roiMluct  in  eMahliahuifra  rommuninn  ufi  heir  own  aNdt-clannit  in  the 
ftronffeMt  form  that  ihev  deem  otYivrH  unworthy  ortiioir  aociety.  >  fd  iliai  in  ho  donift  ihe>  tiruiuiu»c« 
Che  ai*iiUfnce  of  Kxpulidon.  &r..  and  he  will  do  no  more  than  Mr.  Hail  hva  done  iu  (ho  whole  ol'thia 
part  of  bia  rearfoniug.'*— ifa/^ttam  a  Term  qf  CvntmutnoH^  p.  63. 
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silj,  but  we  feel  no  scruple  in  admitting  them  to^rs;  while  our  strict. 
brethren  reject  them,  as  well  as  every  other  description  of  Pedobaptists, 
altogether.     On  hira  who  has  not  discernment  to  perceive,  or  candour 
to  acknowledge,  the  difference  between  these  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
further  reasoning  would  be  wasted. 

One  more  evasion  must  be  noticed  before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the 
sohject.  **  The  Pedobaptists  are  represented  as  chargeable  with  nothing 
more  than  a  miseoncgption  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute.  But 
this,  it  is  observed,  is  not  the  question  before  us :  the  present  contro- 
versy relates  to  the  institute  itself.  It  is  not  whether  the  members  of 
a  church  have  fulij  and  properly  conceived  the  nature  of  the  institute 
to  which  they  have  submitted.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  might  be 
represented  as  expelling  the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  instead  of  instructs 
ing  and  encouraging  them.  But  it  is,  whether  an  institute  delivered  by 
Christ  is  to  be  maintained,  or  to  be  given  up.^* 

To  this  I  reply.  The  advocates  of  inCiUit  baptism  are  either  sincerely 
of  opinion  that  the  rite  in  question  ought  to  be  extended  to  infams,  or 
they  are  guilty  of  prevarication.  If  there  be  any  of  the  last  descrip-  * 
tion  to  be  found,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for,  supposing 
their  character  ascertained,  they  have  never  been  contemplated  as  proper 
objects  of  toleration.  With  respect  to  the  former,  who  sincerely  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  Lord  lo  extend  the  rite  of  baptism  to  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do  ?  With  what  then  are  they  chargeable,  except  with  a  miscon- 
ception of  a  positive  institute  ?  And  if  we  are  not  to  repel  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak,  we  must  either  affirm  that  they  are  not  ignorant  in  this 
particular,  and  thus  accuse  them,  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  wilful 
prevarication,  ur  we  must  tolerate  them.  Though  we  are  far  from 
insinuating  that  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  in  general  either  ignorant 
or  weakt  yet  as  ignorance  and  weakness  are  undoubtedly  adequate  to 
the  production-of  any  misconception^  on  the  subject  of  religion  not  fun- 
damental, they  will  consequently  account  for  the  error  which  has  given 
birth  to  infant  baptism ;  ami  just  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ascribed 
to  this  source,  its  abetters  are,  by  our  aulhor^s  concession,  objects  of 
forbearance.  And  since  there  is  no  medium,  but  all  Pedobaptists,  how- 
ever  discerning  in  other  respects,  must  either  be  suppose«l  ignorant  in 
this  particular,  or  to  prevaricate,  forbearance  must  be  extended  to  ae 
many  of  them  as  are  deemed  sincere ;  beyond  which  we  are  as  unwill- 
ing to  extend  it  as  he  is.  While  they  entertain  their  present  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  they  must  either  administer  it  to  infants,  or 
violate  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  chargeablt 
with  any  thing  more  than  a  misconception^  the  matlei^  of  that  charge 
must  be  deduced ^  from  their  acting  like  upright  men ;  an  accusatien 
which  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  will  proceed  from  nmm 
but  strict  Baptists. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  is,  that  the  privv- 
tion  of  communion  is  an  evil  exactly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  thK 
benefit ;  that  as  far  as  the  tendency  of  the  exclusive  system  is  con- 
*  B«pti«ii  •  Temi  ar  Ooanmntoii,  ^  6lu 
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cernedf  and  to  the  utmost  power  of  its  abetters,  the  eviV  is  extended  to 
every  denomination  except  one ;  thai  it  is  either  inflicted  on  account  of 
moral  delinquency  or  is  utterly  unmerited  ;  since,  if  that  ground  be  relin* 
quished,  their  exclusion  must  be  asserted  to  be  just,  even  supposing 
them  perfectly  innocent ;  that  whatever  blame  may  be  imputed  bears 
no  proportion  to  that  which  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  privilege 
in  other  instances;  nor  to  the  faults  and  imperfections  which  are  daily 
tolerated  without  scruple;  and,  finally,  since  the  practice  which  is 
treated  with  so  m^ch  severity  is  the  necessary  resuh  of  a  misconcep' 
Hon  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  ignorance  or  weakness  in^  that  par&cular,  to  make  it  the  pretext  of 
expulsion  or  excommunication  is  repugnant  to  the  maxims  even  of  our 
opponents. 


CHAPTEH  X. 

On  the  Contrariety  of  the  Maodms  and  Sentiments  of  the  Advocates  oj 
Strict  Communion  to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  early  Ages;  in 
which  the  Innovation  imputed  to  them  by  the  Author  is  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Misrepresentation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  it  respects 
the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distribute  it 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  including  the  time  during  which  correct 
sentiments  on  the  subjeet  of  baptism  universally  prevailed ;  the  second 
thai  in  which  a  gradual  transition  was  made  from  the  practice  of  adult 
to  that  of  infant  baptism ;  the  third  the  period  in  which  the  latter  ob* 
tained  a  general  and  almost  undisputed  ascendency^ 

On  the  first  of  these  periods  little  need  be  said.  Where  there  aro 
no  dissimilar  elements,  there  can  be  no  mixture ;  and  therefore  to  affirm 
that  the  practice  we  are  contending  for  was  unknown  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition. 
While  no  demur  or  dispute  subsisted  respecting  either  the  form  or  the 
application  of  the  baptismal  rite,  a  punctual  compliance  with  it  was 
expected  and  enforced  by  the  presidents  of  Christian  >societies,  for  pre 
cisely  the  same  reason  which  suggested  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding 
to  the  apostles.  It  was.  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  in  the  interpreia* 
tion  of  which  no  division  of  opinions  subsisted  among  the  faithful.  The 
next  period  is  that  during  which  an  innovation  was  gradually  introduced 
by  extending  the  ceremony  in  question  to  infants — a  period  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  third  unto  the  close  of  the  fourth,  probably 
comprehended  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Supposing  the  modem 
practice  to  have  been  first  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Tertullian,  the  first  writer  who  expli^ 
cidy  mentions  it,  we  cannot  suppose  a  shorter  space  was  requisite  lo 
procure  it  that  complete  establishment  and  ascendency  which  it  pos* 
sessed  in  the  time  of  Su  Austin.    During  that  long  interval,  there  i 

Vol.  I.— H  h 
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have  been  some  who  still  adhered  to  the  primitiTe  practice,  and  others 
who  favoured  and  adopted  the  more  recent  innovations ;  there  must,  in 
other  words,  have  been  Baptists  and  Pedobapttsts  contemporary  with 
each  other.  What  became  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  church  which 
refused  to  adopt  the  baptism  of  infants?  Did  they  separate  from  their 
brethren  in  order  to  form  distinct  anci  exclusive  societies  ?  Of  this  not 
the  faintest  trace  or  vestige  is  to  be  found  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
the  supposition  is  completely  confuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  the  universal  incorporation  of  orthodox  Christians 
into  one  grand  community.  Wj  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce 
the  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  during  that  long  tract 
of  time  of  a  single  society  of  which  adult  baptism  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  Tertullian,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  first  who  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  adverts  to  the  contrary  practice :  and  as  he 
expresses  disapprobation  of  it  at  tlie  same  time,  without  the  remotest 
intimation  of  the  propriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  separation,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  form  one  instance  of  the  practice  of  mixed  com- 
munion ;  and  unless  we  are  disposed  to  assert  that  the  modem  innova- 
tion in  the  rite  of  baptism  supplanted  the  original  ordinance  at  once, 
multitudes  must  have  been  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  We  well 
know,  that  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  did  secede  from  the  ortho- 
dox Catholic  church,  but  we  are  equally  certain  that  he  was  moved  to 
this  measure,  not  by  his  disapprobation  of  infant  baptism,  but  solely 
by  iiis  attachment  to  the  Montanists. 

We,  ther^orc,  offer  our  opponents  the  alternative  either  of  affirming 
that  the  transition  from  the  primitive  to  the  modem  usage  was  sudden 
and  instantaneous,  in  opposition  to  all  that  observation  suggests  re- 
specting the  operations  of  mind,  or  of  acknowledging  that  for  two  cen- 
turies the  predecessors  of  the  present  Baptists  unanimously  approved 
and  practised  a  mixed  communion — a  communion  in  which  Baptists 
and  Pedobaptists  united  in  the  same  societies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  system  we  are  advocating,  instead  of  being, 
as  Booth  and  Kinghom  assert,  a  "^  modem  invention,"  was  introduc^ 
as  early  as  it  was  possible — as  early  as  the  dissimilar  materials  ex- 
isted of  which  the  combination  under  discussion  is  formed.  It  is 
evident  that  no  sooner  did  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism arise  than  the  system  of  forbearance  recommended  itself  at  once 
to  all  who  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  the  modem  Baptists  throughout 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  the  opposite  principle  which 
has  to  contend  with  all  the  odium  and  suspicion  attached  to  recent 
innovations. 

When  we  descend  to  the  third  period  we  are  presented  with  a  new 
scene.  After  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  the  baptism  of  infants  m^s  firmly  established,  and 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  few  traces  of  the  ordinance  in  its  primi* 
tive  state  are  to  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  Waldenses,  however,  are 
judged  with  great  appearance  of  evidence  to  have  held  opinions  on  that 
subject  coincident  with  those  by  which  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  dis- 
tinguished. By  their  persecutors  of  the  Romish  community  they  are 
usually  stigmatized  and  reproached  for  holding  the  Anabaptist  heresy 
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while  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  were  not  wanting  some 
among  them  who  practised  the  baptism  of  infants.*  These  opposite 
statements,  exhibited  with  equal  confidence  on  this  obscure  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  are  best  reconciled  and  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing them  divided  in  their  sentiments  on  that  particular.  No  indica* 
tion,  however,  is  discoverable  of  a  rupture  in  external  communion  having, 
occurred  on  that  account ;  and  from  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  aa- 
certainincr  the  separate  exiswnce  oi'  Baptist  societies  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  until  the  period  of  the  Refotmatiun,  the  necessary  inference 
is,  either  that  there  w^e  none  during  that  interval  who  adhered  to  the 
primitive  institute,  oc^  as  is  far  more  probable,  that  they  were  mingled 
and  incorporated  with  persons  of  another  persuasion. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  fathers  of 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
church-feliowship,  are  urged  to  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  mixed  communion,  no  association  of  the  ad* 
vocates  of  adult  with  the  patrons  of  pedobaptism  known  in  those  ages ; 
a  supposition  which  is  at  direct  variance  with  facts.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  combination  of  testimo- 
nies which  the  writings  of  the  fkthers  supply  in  favour  of  the  essential 
connexion  of  the  two  ordinances.  The^  scanty  writings  which  remain 
of  the  authors  of  the  second  century  affi^rd  no  decisive  indication  of  the 
existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the  period  in  which  they  flourished :  and 
during  the  third  the  few  authors  whose  works  have  descended  to  us 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  TertuUian,  to  have  imbibed  the  Pedobap- 
tist  persuasion.  It  was  natural  for  the  first  class  of  these  fathers,  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  no  doubt  or  dispute  had  arisen  on  the  subject,  to 
insist  on  a  compliance  with  that  ordinance ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
second,  who  extended  baptism  to  infants,  and  considered  it  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  regeneration,  to  pursue  another  course. 

That  there  was  a  mixture  of  persons  of  diflferent  persuasions  in  Chrisr 
tian  societies  during  the  period  to  which  we  have  adverted  appears  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact ;  but  iq  what  manner  those  who  adhered  to 
the  primitive  institution  reasoned  on  the  subject,  as  they  have  lefl  no 
writings  behind  them,  or  none  which  touch  on  this  subject,  must  be  lefl 
to  conjecture.  Whether  they  defended  their  conduct  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  ^iXh  ourselves,  or  whether  they  considered  pedobap- 
tism as  not  so  properly  nullifying  as  corrupting  or  enfeebling  a  Christian 
ordinance,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  the  practice  which  is  stigmatized  as  modem  existed  as  early  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  arose. 

In  my  former  treatise  I  had  remarked,  *nhat  the  decision  of  Christian 
writers  that  baptism,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  necessarily  precede 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  supposing  it  ever  so  unanimous,  affords 
but  a  feeble  proof,  since  it  assumes  for  its  basis  the  impossibility  of  the 


•  8m  TV  Hiatory  qf  the  BaptUita,  by  Mr.  Irimey,  hi  whicli  this  labjwrt  is  <Useiiimed  with  i 
eire  and  Impsrtiality.  To  thorn  who  wish  fbr  Infbnnation  reflDeclinx  many  eurioaa  and  tin|ionant 
clreain«tanr«fl,ronneclod  wiib  the  pmffreasofihe  Haptisf  O|lluiona,  1  would  earnaally  recommend  tfe» 
pernaal  of  that  valuable  work ;  for  which  the  public  at  large,  and  oat  own  denominifiott  In  paninUai^ 
V  much  Indebted  to  the  pious  and  laborious  y  nthor. 
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uniTereal  prevalence  of  error."  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  aLnost 
self-evident ;  for  if  it  be  possible  for  error  to  prevail  universally^  what 
should  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  doing  so  in  this  particular  instance  ? 
•*  No,"  suy  s  our  author,  *'  it  asMimes  a  very  different  principle ;  that  the 
human  mind  in  all  its  wanderings  never  took  this  direction  before.'** 
But  what  is  the  difference  beiweea  affirming  that  the  opinion  which 
separates  the  title  to  communion  from  baptism  was  unknown  until  it 
was  adopted  by  the  advocaUs  of  mixed  communion,  and  asserting  ^'  that 
the  humau  mind  never  took  this  direction  before  T  Are  they  any  tiling  / 
more  than  two  different  modes  of  expressing  th^same  proposition  ?  To 
say  then  that  the  :irgument  in  question  assumes  lor  its  basis  ^  that  the 
human  mind  never  took  this  direction  before,"  is  to  say  that  it  assumes 
t*  itself  a  method  of  reasoning  most  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
however  familiar  with  this  writer. 

He  feels  very  indignant  at  my  affirming  that  the  right  of  excluding 
persons  of  unquestiooable  worth  and  piety  was  never  claimed  by  anti- 
quity. In  opposition  to  this  he  adduces  the  example  of  Cyprian,  who 
insisted  on  the  rebaptiaation  of  heretics  and  schismatics  previous  to 
their  reception  into  the  body  of  the  faitli(ul.  If  it  be  considered,  how- 
ever, in  what  light  heretics  ajid  acbisinatics  were  contemplated  by  that 
celebrated  father,  the  objection  vanishes ;  since  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  their  preceding  profession  of  Christianity  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  mere  nullity,  their  faith  fundamentally  erroneous,  the  privileges 
they  supposed  themselves  to  possesa  a  vain  illusion,  and  the  enture 
system  of  their  religion  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  We  tiod 
him  everywhere  exerting  his  utmost  powers  of  language,  which  wexe. 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  ia  stigmatising  their  citaracter  and  de^ 
grading  their  pretensions.  Having  little  taste  for  quotation^  the  folbwing 
passages  may  suffice  to  coorince  the  reader  tmider  what  opprobrious 
colours  he  was  accustomed  to  represent  that  description  of  professors. 
It  is  proper  just  to  premise,  that  on  their  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
return  to  the  Catholic  churchy  while  Cyprian  contended  for  the  necessity 
of  their  being  rebapttaed  before  they  were  admitted,  his  opponent,  Ste- 
phen, insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  recantation,  accompanied  with  ih^ 
imposition  of  hands,!  without  reiterating  a  rite  which  he  concluded  could 
not  be  repeated  without  profanation.  The  latter  opinion,  in  spite  of 
the  high  authority  of  the  African  father,  being  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  became  the  received  doctrine  of  the  ehwpcb,  and  the  opposite 
tenet  was  fiaally  denoimced  as  heresy.,  But  to  return  to  Cyprian:—* 
**  We;"  said  he,  **  affirm,"  reiening  te  the  Novatiaas,.  who  were  esteemed! 
schismatics,  ^  that  those  who  come  to  ua  are  not  rebaptized,  but  bap* 
tioed.  For  neither  do  they  receive  any  thing  where  there  is  nothing ; 
hut  they  come  to  as  that  they  may  receive  here  where  all  grace  and 
truth  is.'^  After  stigmatuing  the  baptism  of  schismatics  as  '*  a  filthy 
and  profane  dipping,"  he  complains  that  certain  of  his  colleagues  ^  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  written.  He  who  is  baptized  by  the  dead,  what 
profit  does  he  derive  from  his  washing?  But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
who  m  not  m  the  efaureh  are  numbered  among  the  dead,  and 

^  Bapttoni  t  Tbthi  of  Oomminlim,  p  I4S. 
|CypriMiK|iiiloliB,^9ia.    audi  anno  lORl  ^IMd.p.l9i 
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possibly  be  quickened  by  him  who  is  not  alive  ;  since  there  is' one  only 
church*  which,  having  obtained  the  grace  of  eternal  life,  both  lives  for 
ever  and  quickens  the  people  of  God.*** 

Speaking  of  heretics,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  such  as,  having 
been  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  fell  into  heresy  for  a  time,  but 
were  afterward  recovered,  and  such  as  sprang  originally  from  them. 
"^Vith  respect  to  the  latter  he  says,  "  If  he  who  comes  from  the  heretics 
has  not  been  before  baptized  in  the  church,  but  comes  entirely  alien  and 
profane,  he  is  to  be  baptized  that  he  may  become  a  sheep,  because  the 
only  holy  water  which  can  make  sheep  is  in  tlie  church."  In  another 
epistle  we  find  him  reasoning  in  the  following  manner : — '*  The  very 
interrogation,"  he  says,  *'  which  takes  place  iii  baptism  bears  witness  to 
the  truth.  Dost  thou  believe  in  eternal  life  and  the  remission  of  sins 
'  by  the  holy  church  t  We  mean  by  it  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  given 
only  in  the  church ;  but  among  heretics,  where  the  church  is  not,  sins 
cannot  be  remhted.  Let  them,  therefore,  who  plead  for  heretics  (that 
is,  for  their  admission  into  the  church  without  rebaptizing)  either  alter 
the  interrogation  or  vindicate  the  truth,  unless  they  are  disposed  to 
give  the  appellation  of  the  church  to  those  whom  they  assert  to  possess 
true  baptism."t 

His  epjstles  are  full  of  similar  sentiments.  What  resemblance,  let 
me  ask,  are  they  perceived  to  bear  to  the  principles  on  which  strict 
communion  is  founded  ;  or  who  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  affirm  thai  the 
example  of  Cyprian,  in  rejecting  the  communion  of  persons  whom  he 
esteemed  spiritually  dead,  and  incapacitated  for  receiving  the  remission 
of  sins,  affords  the  least  countenance  for  treating  in  a  similar  manlier 
such  as  are  acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  eminent  and  exalted 
piety?  "True,"  Mr.  Kinghorn  replies,  "but  when  they  requested 
admission  into  the  Catholic  orthodox  church,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
heretics  or  schismatics,  since  they  left  the  societies  where  heresy  wae 
professed,  acknowledged  their  former  error,  and  requested  to  be 
numbered  with  the  orthodox.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Cypriaa 
insisted  on  their  being  rebaptized."J  But  why  did  he  insist  upon  it  ? 
He  tells  us  himself,  it  was  because  "  they  had  received  nothing,  they 
were  baptized  by  the  dead  ;"  they  wanted  "  that  holy  water  peculiar  to 
the  church  which  alone  can  vivify :"  and  their  pretended  baptism,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  their  profane  dipping,"  was  necessarily  unaccom- 
panied with  the  remission  of  sins.  In  short,  however  well  they  might 
be  disposed  and  prepared,  on  the  application  of  due  means,  for  the 
reception  of  the  highest  benefits,  they  were,  as  yet,  in  his  estimation^ 
in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Hence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  perti- 
nence and  correctness  of  the  subsequent  remark : — ^**  Their  interest  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,"  says  Mr.  Kinghorn,  "  was  not 
doubted,  yet  their  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper  was  doubted,  because  the 
validity  of  their  baptism  was  questioned."^  "  Their  interest  in  the 
hltssings  of  the  covenant  was  not  doubted^  although  Cyprian  declares 
his  conviction,  that  they  had  received  nothing,  that  their  baptism  was  a 
nullity,  that  they  wanted  the  only  water  which  could  quicken,  and  that» 

•  CvpH»«n1  '?nlttol»,  p.  1M.  t  IWd. 

X  Bai>i.^ —   enn  of  CooiinunioD,  p.  198.  %  Ibid.  d.  IM. 
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instead  of  it,  they  had  received  only  a  '*  sordid  and  profane  dipping, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  accompanied  with  |,he  remission  of  sins.** 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  which  of  us  is  justly 
chargeable  with  ^'  taking  the  present  state  of  opinion,  and  of  applying 
it  to  former  ages,**  when  he  perceives  that  my  opponent  is  so  possessed 
with  these  ideas  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  contemplating  the  senti- 
ments of  Cyprian  through  the  right  medium.  He  entirely  forgets  the 
importance  he  attached  to  baptism  as  a  regenerating  ordinance,  and 
his  denial  that  the  persons  of  whom  he  was  treating  had  received  it ; 
which,  combined  together,  must  necessarily  have  placed  them,  in  his 
estimation,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  situation  in  which  pious 
Pedobaptists  are  at  present  considered. 

His  opponent,  Stephen,  contended  for  the  propriety  of  receiving 
them  without  a  repetition  of  that  rite,  because  he  already  conceived 
it  had  been  truly  and  solidly  performed ;  this  Cyprian  denied,  and  the 
only  question  in  debate  respected  the  validity  of  a  ceremony  which 
both  equally  esteemed  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  regeneration. 
Upon  the  principles  common  to  both,  the  African  father  reasoned  with 
most  consistency :  for  how  could  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  spiritually  dead,  communicate  life  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ceremony  ?  and  how  totally  incongruous  to  suppose  every 
part  of  their  religious  service  devoid  of  vitality  and  force  e)tcept  their 
baptism,  by  which,  as  Cyprian  continually  urges,  they  were  supposed 
to  confer  that  renovating  spirit  which,  in  every  other  instance,  they 
were  denied  to  possess.  But  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  merits  of  this  controversy,  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  my  opponent  and  myself,  which  is  simply, 
whether  the  refusal  to  admit  persons  of  unquestioned  piety  into  the 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  fathers.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
alleges  the  example  of  Cyprian,  who  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
rebaptizing  such  as  had  been  already  reclaimed  from  heresy  and  schism. 
Now,  if  Cyprian's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  baptism  had  been  the  same; 
or  in  any  degree  similar  to  those  which  are  at  present  entertained,  the 
objection  would  have  been  forcible ;  but  when  we  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  that  his  demand  was  founded  on  their  not  having  been  *'  quick- 
ened," on  their  wanting  "the  water  of  life,"  on  their  not  haviiig 
approached  the  fountain  of  renovation  ^nd  pardon;  in  a  word,  on 
their  still  remaining  unregenerate ;  what  can  be  conceived  more  futile 
than  to  adduce  his  authority  for  refusing  a  class  of  persons  to  whom, 
it  is  ackjiowledged,  none  of  these  objections  apply?  Let  us  lirst  insist 
on  the  admission  of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  destitute  of  regene- 
ration and  pardon,  and  we  must  dispose  of  the  authority  of  Cyprian  as 
we  can ;  but,  till  that  is  the  case,  however  we  differ  from  him  in  its 
application^  we  act  on  one  and  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  is  very  anxious  to  prevent  his  readers  from  being  led 
to  suppose,  from  certain  passages  I  had  quoted,  that  Cyprian  was  a 
friend  to  mixed  communion.  If  he  means  by  this  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  into  the  church  such  as  were,  on  all  hands,  acknowleuged 
to  be  unbaptized,  his  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct;  nothing  was 
more  remote  from  my  intention  than  to  insinuate  the  rtontx:ary*     But  if 
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it  is  hm  intention  to  affirm  that  Cyprian  was  aTcrse  to  the  mixture  "vf 
Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  al  the  Lord's  table,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
Assert  that  there  were  none  in  his  communion  who  adhered  to  what  we 
conceive  the  primitive  institute ;  and,  considering  the  extensive  inflnence 
which  he  derived  from  his  station  as  metropolitan  of  Africa,  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  character ;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  it 
Had  totally  disappeared  from  that  province  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
ihe  third  century ;  a  dangerous  concession,  as  well  as  a  most  improls 
able  supposition.  It  is  to  suppose  that  a  corruption  (as  we  most 
necessarily  deem  it)  of  a  Christian  ordinance,  the  explicit  mention  of 
which  first  occurs  but  fifty  years  before,  had  already  spread  with  such 
rapidity  through  Africa  as  to  efface  every  trace  and  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive practice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  the  important  advantage 
which  such  a  concession  would  yield  in  the  controversy  with  Pedo- 
baptists. The  truth  is,  that  unless  we  aic  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  had  already  totally  supplanted  the  original  ordinance 
throughout  the  Catholic  church,  Cyprian  must  be  allowed  to  have  patron- 
ised mixed  communion  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
countenanced  at  present  by  our  Pedobaptist  brethren. 

This  may  suffice  to  rescue  me  from  the  charge  of  misrepresenting 
the  sentiments  of  Cyprian;  an  accusation  which  excited  so  much  sur^ 
prise,  that  I  determined  to  reperuse  the  epistles  of  that  celebrated 
writer ;  but  after  carefully  reading  every  line,  I  must  solemnly  declare 
that  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  shadow  of  ground  for  ihts  impu- 
tation. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  sentiments  of  Cyprian  only  that  I  am  charged 
with  misrepresenting ;  the  Donatisis,  it  is  affirmed,  proceeded  on  the 
same  views,  when  they  insisted  on  the  necessKy  of  rebaptizing  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  **  They  acted,"  he  says,  "  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  which  Mr.  Hali  reprobates.'*  That  principle,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  is  the  propriety,  not  of  baptizing  such  as  have 
been  induced  through  misconception  to  negieet  the  valid  performance 
of,  that  rite,  which  is  our  uniform  practice,  but  the  exclusion  of  those 
against  whom  nothing  is  alleged  besides  the  invalidity  of  their  baptism. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  groimd  on  which  the  Donatists 
proceeded.  They  conceived  the  whole  Christian  world  contaminated 
by  their  communion  wHh  the  African  traditors  ;*  that  they  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  deep  and  deadly  corruption,  and  so  far  were  ihey  from 
founding  the  separation  on  the  insufficiency  of  their  baptism,  that  they 
inferred  its  invalidity  solely  from  the  mortal  contagion  they  were  deemed 
to  have  contracted,  and  from  the  abominations  they  were  supposed  to 
tolerate.-f  They  considered  the  church  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the 
Catholic  societies  were  concerned,  as  extinct;  and  on  that  account 
were  vehemently  urged  by  St.  Austin  to  reconcile  their  hypothesis  with 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  ^  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.**     But  will  any  Pedobaptist  be  found  so  absurd  as  to 

*  Thorn  who  delivered  np  the  MCMd  writings. 

t  •*  Dicit  enimPannenianus,  hinc  probari  conaceleratum  ftiisse  orbero  terrtrum  criminibcs  tradi- 
tionis,  et  aliorum  aacnlegioniin :  quia  cum  niulta  alia  (\ierint  temiwre  peneculionis  aiirnisaa,  nulla 
propcerea  Ikcia  eat  in  ^mIs  pcDvincUa  aepantio  po^uiomm."—Vaatra  Ej/iilUam  Parmetuwu^ 
itfa^autoM,  lib.  L 
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press  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  with  a  similar  argument? 
And  will  it,  afler  this,  be  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  Dmiatists,  io 
refusing  to  admit  the  baptism  of  men  whom  they  viewed  as  plunged  ia 
a  state  of  hopeless  degeneracy,  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  ecmdnct 
of  those  who  repel  such  as  tliey  affect  to  regard  as  the  most  excellent 
of  the  earth  ? 

This  writer  is  highly  offended  with  my  presuming  to  express  a  cob- 
victiou  that  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  have  violated  more 
maxims  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  carried  their  deviation  in  one  paitieular  is  already 
sufficiently  obvious.  Mr.  Kinghom  was  challenged  to  produce  an 
instance  of  an  ancient  father  who  contended  for  the  right  of  repelling 
a  genuine  Christian  from  the  EucharisL  He  adduced  the  example  of 
Cyprian,  and  of  the  Donatists ;  and  by  this  time  we  presume  the  int^ 
ligent  reader  is  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  completely  these  instances 
have  failed. 

A  writer  of  his  undisputed  learning  would,  doubtless,  select  the 
strongest  case  ;  we  may  therefore,  untU  he  fortifies  his  positions  better, 
venture  without  hesitation  to  enumerate,  among  other  deviations,  the ' 
pretended  right  of  excluding  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  In  ancient  times  the  limits  of  communion  were  supposed 
to  be  coextensive  with  those  of  visible  Christianity,  and  none  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  church  but  those  whom  that  church  deemed  heretics 
or  schismatics.  Our  opponents  proceed  on  an  opposite  principle  ;  they 
exclude  myriads  whom  they  would  not  dare  to  stigmatize  with  either 
appellation.  In  ancient  times  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  qualification 
for  communion  was  avowedly  and  uniformly  founded  on  its  supposed 
essential  connexion  with  salvation ;  our  opponents  have  totally  relin- 
quished that  ground,  yet  still  assert,  with  equal  vehemence,  the  same 
necessity,  and  absurdly  urge  the  shadow,  or  rather  the  skeleton  of 
ancient  precedent,  after  they  had  diseifibowelled  it,  and  divested  it  of  its 
very  soul  and  spirit.  In  ancient  times  the  whole  mass  of  human  popu- 
lation was  distributed  into  two  classes,  the  church  and  the  world ;  all 
who  were  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  the  first  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  last  of  these. 

The  advocates  of  strict  communioo  have  innrented  a  new  classifica- 
tion, a  division  of  mankind  into  the  worid,  the  church,  by  which  they 
mean  themselves,  and  an  immense  body  of  pious  Pedobaptists,  who 
are  comprised  in  neither  of  the  preceding  classes,  their  charity  forbid- 
ding them  to  place  them  with  the  former^  and  their  pecuhar  principles 
with  the  latter.  Were  they  to  assign  them  to  tlie  worid,  they  would  at 
once  declare  them  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation  ;  were  they  ^  acknow- 
ledge them  a  part  of  the  church,  they  would  convict  themselves  of  the 
crime  of  schism,  in  repelling  them  from  communion.  In  attempting  to 
designate  this  class  of  Christians,  compared  to  which  their  numbers 
dwindle  into  impalpable  insignificance,  they  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
perplexity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contend  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  disciples ;  on  the  other,  they  loudly  pn>claim  the 
confidence  they  entertain  of  their  ready  admission  into  heaven.  They 
are  acknowledged  to  possess  faith  in  an  eminent  degree,  yet  it  is  denied 
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that  they  have  aflTorded  any  legitimate  evidence  of  it ;  and  though  out 
of  tJie  churchy  it  is  confessed  it  would  be  the  height  of  bigotry  to 
pretend 'to  invalidate  their  religious  pretensions,  to  recognise  their  va^ 
lidity  in  it  would  be  an  equal  impropriety.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  far  these  maxims  deviate  from  Christian  antiquity ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  the  astonishment  their  avowal  would  have  excited  in  the 
breast  of  the  Cyprians  and  the  Austins,  I  might  add,  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  of  a  former  age.  Guided  by  the  simple  dictates  of 
inspiration,  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  world  under  two  divisions 
only,  that  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers,  they  would  doubtless  have 
felt  themselves  at  an  utter  loss  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  an  equivocal  race,  who  are  to  be  treated  as  heathens  tn 
the  church,  and  as  Christians  out  of  it;  and  while  they  possess  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  an  instant  translation  to  glory,  are  disqualified  for 
the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  privileges  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  it  is  the  province  of  poetry  to  give  to  "  airy  nothings  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,**  if  we  cannot  eulogize  the  reasoning  of  our 
opponents,  we  willingly  allow  them  all  the  praise  of  a  creative  fancy 
due  to  the  Invention  of  so  bold  a  fiction. 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  tenet  pf  antiquity,  but  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  to  which  great  importance  is  attached  by  the 
inspired  writers.  Wherever  the  word  occurs  without  being  applied  to 
a  particular  society,  the  idea  of  u^ity  is  strictly  preserved  by  the  inva- 
riable use  of  the  singular  number ;  the  great  community  denoted  by  it 
is  styled  the  body  of  Christy  of  which  every  believer  is  declared  to  be 
a  particular  member  ;*  and  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  whole  is  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  attested.  *♦  The  bread  which  we  break,**  says  St.  Paul, 
•*  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  for  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread." t  *'  Now  ye,"  says  he,  in  the  same  epistle,  •*  arie  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 

This  grand  and  elevating  conception  of  the  unity  which  characterizes 
the  Christian  church  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
never  do  they  rise  to  a  higher  strain  of  manly  and  impressive  eloquence 
than  when  they  arc  expatiating  on  this  theme.  Thus  we  find  Irens&iw 
celebrating  that  **  church  which  was  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
world  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carefully  preserved  the 
preaching  and  the  faith  she  had  once  received,  as  though  she  resided 
in  one  house ;  and  proclaimed,  and  taught,  and  delivered  the  same  doc- 
trine, as  though  she  possessed  but  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  one  mouth.**} 
"  Every  kind,"  says  Tertullian,  "  must  be  referred  to  its  origin.  So 
many  and  so  great  churches  as  now  subsist  are  that  one  church  founded 
by  the  apostles,  from  which  they  all  derive.  Thus  all  are  first  and 
apostolical  while  they  retain  the  relation  of  peace,  the  appellation  of 
fraternity,  and  the  symbol  of  hospitality ;  which  rights  are  regulated  by 
no  other  principle  than  the  tradition  of  the  same  creed."^  Cyprian, 
comparing  the  church  to  the  sun,  affirms  that  while  she  extends  her 
rays  through  the  whole  world,  it  is  yet  one  light  which  is  everywhere 

*  EphM.  xxit.  83.    Col.  1.  »4.  t  1  Cor.  x.  1«,  17.  t  Irennas,  Ub.  L  e.  S,  S. 

^  TertulUao,  De  PnBscripiione  HeratioomiDi  p.  SUO.    I  Alette  FttMomin,  167ft 
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difTused ;  nor  is  the  unity  of  the  body  separated ;  her  exuberant  fer- 
tility stretches  her  branches  to  the  whole  earth ;  she  expands  her 
streams  most  widely,  yet  the  head  and  origin  is  one,  and  it  is  one 
mother  that  is  so  prolific.  "  Who,"  says  he,  "  is  so  wicked  and  per- 
fidious, who  so  maddened  by  the  furf  of  discord,  as  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  divide,  or  attempt  to  divide,  the  unity  of  God,  the  vestment  of 
Christ,  the  church  of  God  V  He  elsewhere  expresses  his  conviction, 
thai  he  who  does  not  hold  the  unity  of  the  church  does  not  hold  the 
faith.* 

During  the  first  centuries,  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  a  splendid 
visionary  theory ;  it  was  practically  exemplified  in  the  habits  of  recip- 
rocal communion  cultivated  and  maintained  among  orthodox  societies 
through  every  part  of  the  globe.^t 

So  repugnant,  however,  is  the  narrow  exclusive  system  which  we 
are  opposing  to  that  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  chnrch,  that  its 
advocates  profess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
except  in  the  arrogant  and  offensive  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
employed  to  vindicate  the  pretension  of  Roman  Catholics  and  high 
churchmen.  "  Is  the  tmity  of  the  church,"  Mr.  Kinghorn  asks,  "  de- 
stroyed by  nothing  but  strict  communion  T^  And  suppose  it  be,  what 
then?  Will  it  follow  that  strict  communion  does  not  destroy  it? 
Whether  it  has  this  effect  or  not  is  the  only  inquiry;  not  whether 
something  else  may  produce  the  same  effect  in  an  equal  degree.  He 
adds,  **  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the  church  of  God  is  or  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  in  this  imperfect  state,  except  in  that  which  will  include 
all  tfiose  good  men  who  from  conscientious  differences  rannot  unite 
together  on  earth  ?"  For  the  conduct  of  those  good  men  who  refuse  to 
unite  with  us  unless  we  consent  to  the  performance  of  rites  which  in 
our  estimation  are  unscriptuml  and  superstitious,  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible ;  but  where  nothing  of  this  nature  is  prepared,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  to  deem  them  personally  disqualified  for  com- 
munion, and  on  that  ground  to  refuse  it,  is  totally  repugnant  to  every 
conception  of  unity. 

In  the  above  passage  the  author  breaks  his  mysterious  silence,  and 
for  the  first  time  acknowledges  that  all  good  men  are  component  parts 
of  the  church  of  God,  and  are  consequently  members  of  Christ's  mys- 
tical body.  But  he  who  concedes  this,  unless  he  suppose  the  S<tripiure8 
repealed,  must  confess  his  obligation  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  those 
members  by  the  rules  and  maxims  the  New  Testament  enjoins,  which 
prohibit  the  least  decree  of  alienation,  and  assert  the  equal  claim  to 
regard  which  each  individual  as  a  part  of  the  body  possesses ;  inso- 
much that  no  language,  except  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  em- 
ployed, is  sufficient  adequately  to  represent  that  oneness  of  spirit,  that 
perfect  co-operation,  that  conjunction,  or  identity  rather,  of  interests  and 
affections  which  ought  to  penetrate  and  pervade  the  whole.     All  other 

•DeUnlLEcc.  p.  110.  in. 

t  See  upon  thin  brancli  of  the  sabject  the  sdmirabte  work  oT  Dr.  Ma«m,  wbo,  hj  a  cofikMn 
ladurtion  of  aneient  authorUieii,  haM  indhputably  entablinhed  tbe  flwt  that  even-  portion  of  tbe 
orthcKlox  church  rormmJone  communion  :  and  mtint  ably  Ulus»ifa<ed  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  whkk 
Uieir  union  wat  maintained.  The  depth  and  accuracy  with  which  he  has  diaciUMd  the  aiibject  mHt 
he  invii(iolojty  fbr  not  enierinK  into  it  morn  tnlly 

t  Baytiam  a  Term  of  Communiott,  p.  101. 
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unions  .of  a  moral  nature  are  in  reality  lax,  feeble,  and  evanescenti 
compared  with  that  which  joins  the  members  of  Christ  to  each  other 
and  to  their  Head.  But  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  practice  of  stricr 
communion  corresponds  with  these  ideas  ?  or  that  the  treatment  of  the 
persons  whom  it  excludes  is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  conduci 
which  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were  commanded,  reciprocally  to 
maintain  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended :  and  since  these  passages,  which 
imperatively  enjoin  such  a  behaviour  on  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
expressly  and  repeatedly  assure  us  that  his  body  is  the  church,  are  still 
in  force,  the  above  concession  must  either  be  retracted,  or  a  practice 
80  directly  subversive  of  it  be  relinquished.  If  a  society,  of  whatever 
description  it  may  be,  has  by  mutual  consent  selected  a  ceremony  as 
a  symbol  of  their  union,  those  individuals  who,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  marking  their  separation,  refuse  tq  perform  the  ceremony,  have  most 
miequivocally  renounced  that  society ;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  since 
the  joint  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  is  established  in  the  church 
as  the  discriminating  token  by  which  its  members  are  to  recognise  each 
other,  to  refuse  to  join  in  it  is  equivalent  to  an  express  declaration 
that  the  persons  from  whom  we  withdraw,  as  personally  disqualified, 
are  not  considered  as  parts  of  the  church.  It  is  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  ail  good  men  belong  to  h.  But 
if  so,  they  are  also  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  was  enjoined  on  the  Co- 
rinthians towards  each  other.  But  supposing,  in  consequence  o( 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  an  open 
rupture  of  communion,  and  refused  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  pathetic  and  solemn  injunctions 
of  their  inspired  teacher  would  not  have  been  violated  by  such  a 
measure?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  point  under  discussion  irresistible.  The  advocates  of  the 
exclusive  system,  on  whatever  side  they  turn,  are  surrounded  and 
pressed  with  difficulties  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
escape.  To  affirm  that  Pedobaptism  is  of  so  malignant  a  tendency  as 
to  sever  its  patrons  from  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  at  once  to 
impugn  their  hopes  of  salvation ;  since  the  supposition  of  a  vital  effi- 
cacy imparted  from  Christ  as  the  head,  which  fails  to  constitute  the 
subject  of  it  a  member,  is  equally  unintelligible  and  unscripturul.  The 
language  adopted  on  this  subject  is  confessedly  figurative,  but  not  on 
that  account  obscure.  Its  foundation  is  evidently  laid  in  that  derivation 
of  spiritual  life  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  their  union  with  the  Saviour ;  for  which  reason  it  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  refuse  the  application  of  the  figure  on  an  occasion  which 
comprehends  its  whole  import  and  meaning.  We  may  therefore  with 
confidence  affirm  that  all  genuine  believers  are  alike  membt^rs  of 
Christ's  body.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  benefit,  not  merely  of  admission  into  the  church,  but  of  all  those 
benevolent  sympathies  and  attentions  prescribed  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sages as  though  they  had  been  mentioned  by  name ;  since  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  are  enforced  is  the  relation  tlie  objects  of  them 
are  supposed  to  sustain  to  that  body. 
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Thus  we  perceive  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  opponents 
unother  glaring  instance  of  gross  violation  as  well  of  the  dictates  of 
inspiration  as  of  the  maxims  of  Christian  antiquity ;  both  which  concur 
in  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  church,  of  its 
constituting  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  of  the  horrible  incongruity,  f 
might  almost  say  impiety,  of  attempting  to  establish  a  system  which 
represents  a  great  majority  of  its  members  as  personally  disqualified 
for  communion. 

Once  more ;  what  foundation  will  they  find  in  ancient  precedents 
for  the  peculiar  distinction  allotted  to  one  particular  ceremony  above 
every  other,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sdlow  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  intimate  religious  intercourse,  of  the  most  perfect  intercommunity 
in  every  branch  of  worship  with  members  of  other  denominations, 
providing  they  do  not  so  far  forget-themselves  as  to  lose  sight  of  their 
disputes  at  the  Lord's  table  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  informs  us,  that  the  end 
of  Christ's  death  was  to  "  gather  into  one  the  children  of  GSod  who 
were  scattered  abroad."  It  seems  strange,  that  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  its  celebration  should  be  to  scatter  abroad  those  chOdren  of 
God  who  are  gathered  together  everywhere  else.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
challenge  these  zealous  champions  of  precedent  to  produce  the  faintest 
vestige  of  such  a  practice  in  the  ages  of  antiquity ;  or  to  direct  us  to  a 
single  nation,  or  sect,  or  individual,  for  an  example  of  that  capricious 
and  arbitrary  distinction  attached  to  the  Eucharist  by  which  it  is  refused 
to  an  immense  multitude,  who  are  considered  as  entitled  to  every  other 
mark  of  Christian  fraternity. 

These  observations,  we  trust,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  our  opponents  have  violated,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
economy,  more  maxims  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record  ; 
nor  will  the  intelligent  reader  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  that  the  weight 
of  this  censure  is  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  their  conformity  in  one 
particular,  by  their  insisting  upon  baptism  as  a  term  of  communion ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  principles  on  which  they  found  it  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  those  on  which  it  was  maintained  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  For  the  length  to  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  extended 
a  natural  and  laudable  anxiety  to  repel  the  charge  of  misrepresentation 
will  probably  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Conclusion. 

Before  I  put  a  final  period  to  my  part  in  this  controversy,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  requested  to  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  topic  in  debate  should  be 
regarded  by  any  serious  and  intelligent  Christian  as  of  small  import- 
ance. Such  a  conclusion  can  only  be  ascribed  to  extreme  inattention, 
-^r  to  the  force  of  an  inveterate,  though  perhaps  latent,  prejudice,  pro- 
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ducing  an  unmerited  predilection  in  favour  of  certain  systems  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  which  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  ordeal  of  inquiry. 
That  those  should  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  such  topics  who,  by- 
receiving  their  religion  from  the  hands  of  their  superiors  in  a  mass* 
have  already  relinquished  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  is  no 
more  than  might  well  be  expected.  But  to  minds  free  and  unfettered,  ac- 
customed to  spurn  at  the  shackles  of  authority^  and  above  all,  to  Protestant 
dissenters,  whose  peculiar  boast  is  the  privilege  of  following,  in  the 
organization  of  their  churches,  no  other  guide  but  the  Scriptures,  that 
such  subjects  should  appear  of  little  moment  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  inquiry  first  in  importance  undoubtedly  is,  What  is  Christianity  I 
What,  supposing  the  truth  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  believed,  and  to  be  done, 
with  a  view  to  eternal  life  ?  Happily  for  the  Christian  world,  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when,  in  the  solution  of.  this  question,  so 
much  unanimity  was  witnessed  among  the  professors  of  serious  piety 
as  at  the  present.  Systems  of  religion  fundamentally  erroneous 
are  falling  fast  into  decay ;  while  the  subordinate  points  of  difference, 
which  do  not  affect  the  primary  verities  of  Christianity,  nor  the  ground 
of  hope,  are  either  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  are  the  snbjeets^of  tem- 
perate and  amicable  controversy  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  subsiding 
to  their  proper  level,  the  former  appear  in  their  just  and  natur^ 
magnitude. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  externally  considered,  the 
evil  most  to  be  deplored  is,  the  unnatural  distance  at  which  Christians 
stand  from  each  other ;  the  spirit  of  sects,  the  disposition  to  found  their 
union  on  the  '*wood,  hay,  and  stubble**  of  human  i&ventions,  or  of 
disputable  tenets,  instead  of  building  on  the  eternal  rock,  the  *^  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.**  They  all  profess  to  look  forward  to  a 
period  when  these  divisions  will  cease,  and  there  will  be  one  fold  under 
one  Shepherd.  But,  while  every  denomination  flatters  itself  with  the 
persuasion  of  that  fold  being  its  own,  the  principal  use  to  which  the 
annunciations  of  prophecy  are  directed  is  to  supply  a  motive  for 
redoubled  exertions  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  their  respective 
peculiarities ;  and  instead  of  hailing  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  as  an 
event  in  which  all  are  equally  interested,  it  is  too  often  considered,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  as  destined  to  complete  the  triumph  of  a  party. 

If  we  consult  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that 
the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  most  clearly  revealed, 
but  that  its  practical  exemplification  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  We  are  expressly  told  that  our  Saviour  pur- 
posed  by  his  death  to  '« gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  thtl 
were  scattered  abroad  ;**  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  he 
interceded,  during  his  last  moments,  in  language  which  instructs  us  to 
consider  it  as  the  grand  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  His 
prophetic  anticipations  were  not  disappointed ;  for  while  a  visible  una- 
nimity prevailed  among  his  followers,  his  cause  everywhere  triumphed : 
the  concentrated  zeal,  the  ardent  co-operarion  of  a  comparative  few, 
impelled  by  one  spirit,  and  directed  to  one  object,  were  more  thaji  a 
Aatch  for  hostile  myriads.     No  sooner  was  the  bond  of  unity  broken, 
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by  the  prevalence  of  intestine  quarrels  and  dissensions,  than  the  Interests 
of  truth  languished;  until  Mahometanism  in  the  east,  and  popery  in  the 
west,  completed  the  work  of  deterioration,  which  the  loss  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  love,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance*  first  com- 
menced. 

If  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  resumes  her  ancient  lustre,  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  highest  authority  she  will,  it  must  be  by  retracing  our 
steps,  by  reverting  to  the  original  principles  on  which,  considered  as  a 
social  iiistitution,  it  was  founded.  We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  first  ages — we  must  ieam  to  quit  a  subtle  and  disputatious  the- 
ology, for  a  religion  of  love,  emanating  from  a  few  divinely  energetic 
principles,  which  pervade  almost  every  page  of  inspiration,  and  demand 
nothing  for  their  cordial  reception  and  belief  besides  an  humble  and  con- 
trite heart.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  utmost  freedom  of  thouglit  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  pushing  our  inquiries,  as 
far  as  our  opportunities  admit,  into  every  department  of  revealed  truth, 
we  shall  not  dream  of  obtruding  precarious  conclusions  on  others,  as 
articles  of  faith  ]  but  shall  receive  with  open  arms  all  who  appear  to 
*^love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,'*  and  find  a  suflicient  bond  of 
union — a  sufficient  scope  for  all  our  sympathies — in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross.  If  the  Saviour  appears  to  be  loved,  obeyed,  and  adored — if  his 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  and  his  spirit  resides  in  the  heart, 
why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?  tue  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  no 
other  motive,  to  live  to  no  other  purpose,  than  the  promotion  of  his 
interest. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  like  tlie  kingdoms  of  this  world,  admitted 
of  local  and  discordant  interests,  and  the  possession  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges— if  it  were  a  system  of  compromise  between  the  selfish  passions 
of  individuals  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  the  policy  of  con- 
ferring on  one  class  of  its  subjects  certain  advantages  and  immunities 
withheld  from  another  might  be  easily  comprehended.  But  in  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  features,  it  essentially  differs.  Founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  divine  equality,  its  privileges  are  as  free  as  air ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  blessing  which  it  proposes  to  bestow  but  is  held  by  the 
same  tenure,  and  is  capable  of  being  possessed  to  the  same  extent,  by 
every  believer.  The  freedom  which  it  confers  is  of  so  high  a  charac- 
ter, and  the  dignity  to  which  it  elevates  its  subjects,  as  the  sons  of  God, 
so  transcendent,  that  whether  they  are  **  Barbarians  or  Scythians,  bond 
or  free,  male  or  female,  they  are  from  henceforth  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 
In  asserting  the  equal  right  which  tbe  gentiles  possessed,  in  common 
with  the  Jews,  to  all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  Christian  profession, 
Peter  founds  his  argument  on  this  very  principle.  "And  God,  which 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness,  givhig  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  unto  us,  and  p»U  no  difference  between  us  and  tkem^  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  In  his  apprehension,  it  was  God,  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  who  by  the  collation  of  his  Spirit,  in  his  marvellous  and 
sanctiryinj»  gifts,  having  made  no  distinction  between  the  gentiles  uiul 
themselves,  decided  the  controversy.  If  that  great  apostle  reaMiiu'! 
correctly  on  the  subject,  we  have  only  to  chann;e  the  term  gentiles  inr 
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Pedobaptists,  or  for  any  other  dcnomiaation  of  sioeere  Christians,  and 
the  inference  remains  in  its  full  force. 

Among  the  other  attempts  to  deter  us  from  pursuing  a  system  estab- 
lished by  such  high  authority,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  be 
reminded  of  the  fearful  responsibility  we  incur.  To  this  topic  Mr* 
Kinghorn  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
we  plead  for  the  reception  of  none  whom  Christ  has  not  received,  for 
none  whose  hearts  are  not  purified  by  faith,  and  who  are  not  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit,  the  communication  of  which  was  considered  by  St. 
Peter  as  a  decisive  proof  that  no  difference  teas  put  between  them  and 
others  by  God  himself,  it  is  easy  to  determine  where  the  danger  lies. 
Were  we  to  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  these  principles,  and  by 
discountenancing  and  repelling  those  whom  he  accepts,  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  his  seal,  and  subject  to  our  miserable  scrutiny  pretensions 
which  have  passed  the  ordeal  and  received  the  sanction  of  Him  **  who 
understand eth  the  hearts,**  we  should  have  just  reason  to  tremble  for 
the  consequences ;  and,  with  all  our  esteem  for  the  piety  of  many  of 
our  opponents,  we  conceive  it  no  injury  or  insult  to  put  up  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord  for  them — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  » 

He  who  alters  the  terms  of  communion  changes  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  assumes  a  legislative  power,  and 
ought,  in  order  to  justify  that  conduct,  to  exhibit  his  credentials,  with  a 
force  and  splendour  of  evidence  equal  at  least  to  those  which  attested 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  every  voluntary 
society  possesses  the  power  of  determining  on  the  qualifications  of  its 
members :  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  every  church  is  authorized  to 
enact  such  terms  of  admission  as  it  shall  see  fit.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  illogical  and  unfounded.  There  is  little  or  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Human  societies  originate  solely  in  the  private 
views  and  inclinations  of  those  who  compose  them  :  and  as  they  are 
not  founded  on  Divine  institution,  so  neither  are  they  restricted  with 
respect  to  the  objects  they  are  destined  to  pursue.  The  church  is  a 
society  instituted  by  Heaven;  it  is  the  visible  seat  of  that  ** kingdom' 
which  God  has  set  up ;"  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  are  of  his 
prescribing,  and  the  purposes  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  are 
limited  and  ascertained  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  When,  therefore,  from  its 
analogy  to  other  societies,  it  is  inferred  that  it  has  an  equal  right  to 
organize  itself  at  its  pleasure,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious ;  unless  it 
be  meant  merely  to  assert  its  exemption  from  the  operation  of  physical 
force,  which  is  a  view  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned.  In  every  step  of  its  proceedings,  it  is  amenable  to  a  higher 
than  human  tribunal;  and  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  external  con- 
trol, its  obligation,  inforo  conscienti^^  exactly  to  conform  to  the  man- 
dates of  revelation,  is  the  more  sacred  and  the  more  indispensable ;  be- 
ing loosened  from  every  earthly  tie,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be  at  liberty 
to  **  follow  the  Lord  whithersoever  he  goeth." 

That  these  maxims,  plain  and  obvious  as  they  must  appear,  have 
been  too  ofien  totally  lost  sight  of,  he  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint 
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ance  with  ecclesiastical  histmry  niust  be  aware ;  and  to  their  complete 
abandoQinent  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  strict  communion. 

"  The-BaptistSf*'  Mr.  Kiughori)  informs  us,  **  consider  themselves  as 
holding  to  notice  one  neglected  troth."*  Whether  they  have  adopted  a 
unode  of  proceeding  the  most  likely  to  accomplish  their  object  may  be 
justly  doubted.  Independently,  however,  of  any  such  consideration,  it 
is  the  principle^  thus  dis>tinctiy  avowed,  to  which  we  object — the  prin- 
ciple of  organiaang  a  chureh  with  a  specific  view  to  the  propagation  of 
some  particular  truth ;  which  is  a  perversioa  of  the  original  end  and 
design  of  Christian  societies.  N«ching,  it  is  certain,  was  more  remote 
from  the  views  of  their  first  founders,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
render  them  the  general  depositories  of  the  **  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  ;^  and  for  this  purpose  carefully  inculcated  the  whole  *'  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,**  along  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it  incorrupt  and 
entire ;  without  the  most  distant  intimation  that  it  was  their  province  to 
watch  over  one  departmeat  wit^  more  vigilance  than  another:  least 
of  all  was  it  their  design  to  recommend  as  the  object  of  preference 
an  ci^emal  ceremony,  the  nature  of  which  was  destined  to  become 
a  8«bject  of  debate  among  Christians. 

Let  each  denomination  pursue  this  plan — ^let  each  fix  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  some  one  truth  as  the  specific  object  of  its  exertions,  and 
the  effect  will  soon  appear,  not  only  in  extending  the  spirit  of  disunion, 
but  in  the  injury  which  the  interests  of  truth  itself  will  sustain.  Every 
denomination  will  exhibit  some  portion  of  it,  in  a  distorted  and  muti* 
lated  form ;  none  will  be  in  possession  of  the  whole,  and  the  result 
will  be  something  like  tlie  confusion  of  Babel,  where  every  man  spoke 
ia  a  separate  dialect.  As  the  beauty  of  truth  consists  chiefly  in  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  its  several  parts,  it  is  as  impossible  to  dis* 
play  it  to  advantage  in  fragments  as  to  give  a  just  idea  of  a  noble .  and 
HMJestic  structure  by  exhibiting  a  single  brick. 

What  is  the  consequence  which  must  be  expected  from  teaching  an 
illiterate  assembly  that  the  principal  design  of  their  union  is  to  extend 
the  practice  of  a  particular  ceremony,  but  to  invest  it  with  an  undue  im- 
portance in  their  eyes,  and  by  tempting  there  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  Christians  of  a  higher  order,  to  foster  an  overweening  self-conceit, 
to  generaie  selfish  passions,  and  encourage  ambitious  projects  ?  Ao» 
eastomed  to  give  themselves  a  decided  preference  above  others,  to  treal 
with  jiracticai  contempt  the  religious  pretensions  of  the  best  and  wisest 
at  men,  and  to  live  in  an  element  of  separation  and  exclusion,  it  would 
be  astonishing  indeed  if  their  humility  were  not  impaired,  and  the 
more  delicate  sympathies  of  Christian  affection  almost  extinguished. 
In  the  situation  in  whioh  they  have  placed  themselves,  they  are  reduced 
te  a  necessity  of  performing  continually  those  operations  which  other 
deaomiRHtions  reserve  for  the  last  extremity ;  they  are  familiarized  to 
the  infliction  of  the  most  formidable  sentence  that  the  church  is  em- 
powered to  pass,  and  to  that  excision  of  the  members  of  Christ  from 
the  body  to  which  others  proceed  with  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  society  to  bend  its  particular  attention  to  the  exhibidon  and 
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defence  of  a  neglected  branch  of  truth,  in  order  to  supply  aa  antidote 
ta  the  errors  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  •omipied.  There  is 
DO  fundamentiil  doctrine  which  we  may  not  be  called  upon  in  an  espe*^. 
eial  manner  to  maintain  and  Ibrtify  in  its  turn.  But  to  make  this  th# 
specific  object  of  the  constitution  of  a  church  is  totally  different ;  it  is 
to  contract  its  views  and  limit  its  efforts  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  iu  institution,  which  is  to  exhibit  both  the  theoi/ 
ind  practice  of  Christianity  m  all  iu  plenitude  and  extent 

An  exception,  however,  must  be  made,  where  the  truth  whidi  i^  said 
to  be  neglected  is  fundamental.  The.assenmn  and  vindication  of  suck. 
1  truth  is  equivalent  to  tha  maintenance  of  Christianity  itself,  which,  ift 
common  with  every  other  system,  is  incapable  of  surviving  the  destruc* 
tion  of  its  vital  parts.  Hence  the  Reformers  were  justified  in  laying 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  reformed  religion, 
because  the  formal  denial  of  that  tnith  b  incompatible  with  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  church.  But  where  religious  communities  have  been 
founded  on  refined  speculations,  or  on  some  particular  mode  of  ex-» 
plaining  and  interpreting  disputable  tenets,  the  most  mischievous  coo* 
sequences  have  resulted.  The  people  iisually  denomiaated  Quakers . 
set  out  with  die  professed  design  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  chose  to  consider  as  a  neglectad  truth,  and  the  consequenoa 
has  been  such  a  distortion  of  that  momentous  doctrine  as  has  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  subject  it  to  contempt  The  Sandemanians 
profess  to  constitute  their  societies  with  an  express  view  to  the  revival 
of  certain  neglected  truths ;  and  the  effect,  as  far  as  their  efforts  have 
succeeded,  has  been  th^  extinction  of  vital  piety.  Tbe  high  Calviuists,' 
or,  to  speak  more  pioperly,  the  antinoroians,  are  loud  and  clamorous  ia 
professjng  their  smicitude  to  revive  a  certain  class  of  tugUeted  truths, 
and  the  result  of  their  labour  has  been  to  corrupt  the  few  truths  they 
possess,  and  to  consign  others- of  equal  importance  to  contempt  and 
oblivion.  In  each  of  these  instances,  by  detaching  particular  portions 
from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  that  continuity  of  truth  has  been 
broken,  and  the  vital  communication  between  its  respective  parts,  ou 
which  its  life  and  vigour  depend,  interrupted. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  opponents  to  pursue  the  same  system,  under, 
a  new  form,  by  selecting  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  their  distinguish* 
ing  symbol,  and  to  degrade  the  Christian  profession,  in  our  appreheiH 
sion,  by  placing  it  in  the  due  administration  of  the  element  of  water.  < 

Where,  it  is  natural  to  ask  (though  it  is  an  inferior  eonsideratinn)-** 
where  is  the  folicy  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  What  tendency  has  it  to  re* 
commend  and  to  propagate  the  rite,  about  which  such  zeal  ia  exerted,  and 
such  solicitude  expressed  ?  Will  the  insisting  on  it  as  a  term  of  communioa 
give  it  any  additional  evidence,  or  invest  it  with  sijpernumerary  charms  t 
Will  it  be  better  relished  and  received  for  its  a|^)roaching  io  the  Ibrm 
of  an  exaction,  than  if  it  was  intrusted  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
persuasion  ?  Were  it  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  intimidation  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  where  are  our  means  and  resources  t  where  shall 
we  look  for  that  splendour  of  reputation,  tliat  command  of  enaolument 
and  power  which  shall  render  a  state  of  separation  irom  Baptis^ 

Vol.  I. — li 
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— cictfcB  m  mtolerBbYe  grievance?  Let  ue  learn  to  Mvk  8«^erl3r«f 
Ottreefves,  and  not  emleaTour  to  enforce  the  justest  principles  by  id6ciii»> 
fbragn  to  their  nature,  nor,  by  subetituting  an  impotent  ineaace  instead^ 
of  argument,  subject  them  to  reprobation  and  ridieule. 

Mr.  Kinghoro  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  for  a  P^BdobapttsT 
statedly  to  attend  the  minisUry  of  a  Baptist  is  a  dereliction  of  prinetple^ 
A:  great  gulf  ought  in  His  apprehension  to  be  fixed  between  ^  tfre  de« 
nominations.  But  how  is  it  possible  on  tliis  system  to  indulge  the  hop» 
of  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  when  all  the  usua)  champs 
of  eommunioalion  are  cut  off,  and  the  means  of  rational  eonvieuon  laid 
mder  an  interdict !  If  the  hearers  of  both  denominations  ate  bound  to^ 
confine  their  attendance  to  teachers  who  will  esteem  it  l^ir  duty  t» 
omiiirm  them  in  their  respective  pflrsuasions,  the  transition  to  sm  oppo- 
flile  system  mar  be  deemed  almost  a  miracle.  Ii  were  more  nadiral  t» 
rappoae  that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  others  qC  greater  monenl^ 
Aiith  cometh  by  hearing,  than  that  a  crop  should  spring  up  where  m9 
seed,  or  none  but  what  is  of  an  opposite  kind,  has  been  sownw 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  it  objected  to  the  principles  we  am 
aClemptiag  to  defend,  that  they  are  adapted  to  an  imperfect,  rather  thair 
a  pei^ct  state  of  things ;  when  the  utility  of  the  entire  system  ef 
Christianity  results  entirely  from  such  an  adaptation,  and  is  nothings 
nftore  than  a  sublime  and  mysterious  condescension  to  human  weakneea^ 
and  imperfection.     What  is  the  gospel  but  a  proposed  alliance,  in  whiek 
infinite  purity  comes  into  contact  with  pollution,  infinite  justice  with 
Human  demerits,  and  ineffable  riches  with  hopeless  penury  ?    ^  Itfixed 
oommunion,**  Mr.  Kinghom  observes,  "displays  another  genuine  fentnr^ 
of  error.     It  is  only  to  be  found  (even  on  the  concession  of  its  warmeel 
■npponers)  in  that  mingled  state  of  things  which  takes  place  between 
the  first  purity  of  the  church  and  the  ultimate  display  of  gospel  light, 
fit  the  temes  of  the  apostles  it  had  no  place ;  nor  do  we  expect  it  wilt 
be  found  when  'the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God.**** 
8)peeious  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
truism.     We  both  suppose  infant  baptism  to  be  an  innovation  unknown  in 
primitive  times.  But  mixed  communion  means  nothing  else  than  the  union 
of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  in  the  same  religious  socif^ry.  To  say,  there- 
ibre,  that  no  such  practice  was  known  in  the  tinu     of  the  apostles  w 
to  say  that  the  two  denominations  were  not  united,  v.*hi]e  there  was  only 
one:  a  profound  discovery,  the  merit  of  which  we  will  not  dispute  with 
this  avthor.     But  when  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  it  will  be  equally 
nnknown  in  the  period  usually  styled  the  latter-day  glory,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remind  him  of  a  state  incomparably  superior,  and  to  ask 
J^  whether  he   supposes  his  exclusive  system  will  extend  there; 
whether  the  Pedobaptist,  dying  in  the  possession  of  his  supposed  error, 
is  disqualified  to  join  **  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  to  mingle 
with  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-bom  V*    If  this  is 
not  affirmed,  let  him  refiect  on  the  enormous  impropriety  of  demanding 
«  greater  uniformity  among  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church 
militant  than  is  requisite  for  a  unitm  with  the  church  triumphant— of 
datming  from  the  faithful,  while  encompassed  with  darkness  and  im 
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perfection,  more  harmony  and  correctness  of  sentiment  ^han  is  necedk 
sary  to  qualify  them  to  sit  down  witli  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  tha 
kingdom  of  God — of  pretending  to  render  a  Christian  society  an  eo^ 
closure  more  sacred  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  abode  of  thii 
Divine  Majesty — ^and  of  investing  every  little  Baptist  teacher  with  th« 

Ererogative  of  repelling  from  his  comm anion  a  Howe,  a  Leighton,  or  a 
rainerd,  whom  the  Lord  of  glory  will  welcome  to  his  presence.  Traa» 
substantiation  presents  nothing  more  revolting  to  the  dictates  of  cook 
mon  sense. 

The  blessedness  of  a  future  world  is  ever  represented'in  Scripture  a« 
the  final  end  and  scope  of  the  Christian  profession :  the  doctrines  which 
it  embraces,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  are  represented  as  terminating 
in  that  as  its  uhimate  objecL  Religion  itself,  in  its  most  general  nature^ 
IS  necessary  only  in  consequence  of  the  relation  wliich  the  subjects  of 
it  bear  to  a  future  state :  *'  patient  continuance  in  well  doing"  is  requi* 
site,  because  it  is  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  way  of  aspiring  ^  to  glory; 
honour,  ajid  immortality  ;**  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  to  enforce 
any  particular  branch  of  practice  is,  that  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the 
eternal  felicity.  The  church  of  Christ  is  unquestionably  ordained 
merely  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  qualifying  its  members  for  the  po*« 
session  of  eternal  life:  but  for  this,  it  would  have  had  no  existcnoef 
and  beyond  this  we  can  conceive  no  end  or  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  a  system  of  means,  many  things  may  be  useful  iNi 
account  of  their  tendency  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  objeci; 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  They  may  accelerate  its  attain** 
Bient,  or  attain  it  with  greater  certainty  than  it  could  be  effected  in  theiy 
absence.  But  since  the  necessity  of  means  arises  solely  from  theb 
relation  to  the  end,  f/ieit,  whatever  it  be,  without  which  the  end  maj^ 
eertainly  be  secured,  can  never  be  affirmed  to  be  necessary,  without  an 
absolute  contradiction.  Is  the  organization  of  the  church,  then,  a  means 
of  obtaining  eternal  life  ?  Is  it  ordained  solely  witli  a  view  of  preparing 
man  for  a  future  stale  of  felicity,  or  in  order  to  secure  some  temporary 
and  secular  object  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  former  alone  which 
II  is  designed  to  obtain,  to  assert  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  communion,  when  communion  itself  is  only  necessary  as  a  meane 
•f  preparing  us  for  heaven,  which  it  is  allowed  may  with  certainty  be 
obtained  without  baptism,  is  a  flat  contradiction.  It  is  to* affirm  that  what 
is  ni  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end  is  yet  a  necessary  pari 
of  the  order  of  means,  which  is  palpably  absurd. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  far  from  intending  to  insinuate  thai 
baptism  is  of  little  moment ;  or  that  a  wanton  inattention  to  this  part  of 
the  will  of  Clirist  is  consistent  with  a  well-founded  assurance  of  sali* 
▼ation :  our  sole  intention  is  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  supposing 
an  involuntary  mistake  on  this  subject  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion^ 
while  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  none  to  the  participation  of  future 
blessedness. 

Our  opponents  will  probably  remind  us  of  the  perfect  unanimity  which 
will  prevail  on  this  subject  (in  our  apprehension)  in  the  heavenly  world. 
But  when  will  this  unanimity  take  place  ?  will  it  be  previous  to  an  ad* 
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mission  to  the  society  of  the  blejised,  or  subsequent  to  that  event  ?  If 
it  be  subsequent,  in  receiving  believers  on  the  ground  of  their  vital  union 
with  Christ,  we  follow  the  onler  of  heaven,  which  our  opponents  inwrt  - 
while  we  indulge  the  hope  that  in  consequence  of  coming  into  a  closer 
contact  with  persons  whose  views  or  the  subject  of  baptism  are  correct, 
tliey  will  be  gradually  induced  to  embrace  them ;  firmly  persuailed  that 
whether  this  is  tlie  result  or  not,  we  iuctir  no  danger  in  following  a  ce- 
lestial precedent  We  are  not  surprised  at  our  opponents  making  such ' 
high  pretensions  to  purity  in  the  discipline  and  economy  of  their  churches; 
we  only  achnire  their  modesty  in  not  insisting  on  their  loftiest  and  sub- 
Itmest  distinction,  which  consists  in  their  societies  bemg  nwre  select 
than  heavep,  and  in  its  being  more  difficult  to  become  a  member  of  ^ 
Baptist  church  than  to  be  saved. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  remember  the  extraordinary  positions 
which  Mr.  Kinghom  has  been  compelled  to  advance  in  defence  of  his 
restrictive  system.  He  will  recollect,  we  hnpe,  that  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  affinn  that  the  most  eminent  saints,  not  excepting  the  ilius- 
Crious  army  of  martyrs,  made  no  true  pnifession  of  tliat  religion  for 
which  they  laboured,  and  for  which,  with  a. divine  prodigality,  they  shed 
their  blood ;  that  though  worthy  of  ''  walking  with  Christ  in  white," 
and  of  joining  in  the  cry,  ^'  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  V^  they  gave  no  scriptural  evi- 
dence of  their  faith,  and  were  consequently  not  entitled  to  its  privileges ; 
and  that  their  claim  to  Christian  communion  was  defeated,  tiot  in  am" 
sequence  of  any  specific  or  peculiar  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances 
01  question^t  but  solely  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  those  privileges. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the  terms  of  communion  and 
of  salvation  are  both  immutable ;  that  if  baptism  was  ever  necessary  to 
salvation,  it  is  so  still ;  and,  consequently,  that  an  involuntary  mistake 
respecting  a  branch  of  revelation  is  equally  criminal  and  dangerous  with 
its  wilful  rejection.  He  has  found  it  necessary. to  affirm  that  Pedobap- 
tists  are  not  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation,  although  he  ex- 
presses his  confident  expectation  of  their  being  interested  in  its  blessings 
and  justified  by  faith  in  its  promises.  These  are  hut  a  scanty  specimen 
of  the  wild  and  eccentric  paradoxes  into  which  this  writer  has  been 
betrayed  while  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  and,  resolved  to  project  an 
original  defence  of  strict  communion,  he  has  quitted  the  sober  path  of 
his  predecessors. 

In  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  argument  he  has  totally  aban- 
doned what  Mr.  Booth  considered  as  forming  his  stronghold.  Thus, 
though  he  evinces  an  extreme  reluctance  to  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
writer  of  these  sheets  in  any  thing,  he  in  fact  concedes  all  that  he  con- 
tended for  respecting  the  essential  difference  lietween  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  Christ,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  twelve  disci- 
ples at  Ephesus  were  rebaptized.  Thus  the  palmarium  argumentum 
of  his  venerable  predecessor  is  relinquished.  Mr.  Booth  contended, 
that  though  the  Pedobaptists  are  received  in  the  sense  tlie  apostle  in- 
tended in  that  expression,  their  right  to  the  Lord's.  Supper' cannot  be 
Inrerred ;  Mr.  Kinghom  denies  that  they  arej  and  thus  the  two  chan 
pions  are  at  variance,  toto  ealo,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
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ehiefly  concerned  in  ihia  controversy.  As  these  passages*  form  a  prin« 
cipul  part  of  the  gist  of  the  debate,  the  intelligent  reader  is  requested  care- 
fully to  examine  Mr.  Kiiighorn*s  mode  of  interpretation;  and  should  it 
appear  to  he  loaded  wiih  insuperable  difficulties,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  inferred  that  the  cause  of  strict  communion,  were  it  liable  to  no  other 
objection,  is  untenable.  He  had  too  much  acumen  to  reject  Mr. 
Booth's  solution  of  tlie  difiiculty,  could  it  have  been  plausibly  supported. 
Conscious  it  could  not,  he  has  attempted  to  substitute  another,  which  is 
accompanied  with  still  greater,  though  perhaps  not  quite  such  obvious 
i&conveuieuces. 

Dexinim  Seylla  luus,  Isvum  Smplacats  CharTbdia 
Ob«ta«l. 

The  writer  is  far  from  anticipating  a  speedy  or  sodden  revolution  In 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren  as  the  consequence  of  his  eifuris  in  this 
controversy.  He  is  contented  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  time  in 
extinguishing  the  prejudices  which  time  alone  has  produced,  conscious 
that  bodies  of  men  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  habits  of  thinkingt 
and  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  conquest  •  achieved  by  just  and 
enlightened  principles  should  be  firm  and  durable  in  proportion  to  tht 
tardiness  of  their  progress.  Another  generation  must  probably  rise  t>p 
before  the  rust  of  prejudice  is  sufficiently  worn  ofT  to  leave  room  for 
the  operation  of  reason  and  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Our  opponents,  aware  that  a  current  has  already  set  in  which  threatens 
at  no  very  distant  period  to  sweep  away  their  narrow  and  contracted 
system,  are  exerting  every  effort  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain : 

Labitur,  et  Ishetur,  In  omna  TolubiUa  STam. 

Mr.  Kinghorn,  wliile  he  acknowledges  with  extreme  regret  that  the 
younger  part  of  our  ministers  are  generally  luifavourably  disposed  to 
the  cause  he  has  attempted  to  advocate,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
further  reflection  and  inquiry  will  correct  the  aberrations  of  their  youth 
and  recalVihem  to  the  ancient  path.  But  when  was  it  ever  known  that 
an  extension  of  knowledge  produced  a  contraction  of  feeling,  or  that  the 
effect  of  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  vast  sphere  of  philosophical 
and  religious  speculation  was  to  magnily  the  importance  of  sectarian 
peculiarities?  He  anticipates  this  effect  chiefly  from  the  perusal  of 
ecclesiastical  history, — a  profound  acquaintance  with  which  is  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  marvellous  secret,  that  mixed  communion  was 
unknown  in  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  universal  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism.  The  general  agreement  to  consider  that  rite  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  communion  during  those  ages  is  to  be  recreived, 
it  seems,  as  an  oracle ;  while  the  baptism  which  they  practised  is  dis- 
carded as  a  nullity,  the  sole  ground  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  deemed  a  most  dangerous  error,  and  innumerable  other 
opinions  and  usages  of  equal  notoriety  and  extent  consigned  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats.  He  must  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  sanguine 
anticipation  who  supposes  that  an  unfettered  mind  will  reject  the  ait 
thority  of  antiquity  in  every  particular  except  that  which  suits  his  owe 

•Bomiiv.  1;  XV.7. 
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humour ;  and  after  f  onsulering  whatever  distingiiishes  the  ecclesiastical 
economy  of  these  ages  from  that  of  dissenting  societies  as  a  siriking 
instance  of  human  weakness,  stop  short  in  the  career  of  reprobation 
just  at  the  point  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe.  Stich  a  procedure  wouid 
be  (as  Cicero  observes  on  another  occasion)  nottoaT);ue,  bat  to  divine; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  after  making  a  collection  of  all  the 
peculiar  opinions  and  practices  of  Christian  antiquity,  to  determine  by 
lot  which  of  them  should  be  received. 

Far  from  indulging  the  apprehension  of  a  retrograde  mobon  from 
enlarged  and  liberal  to  narrow  and  contracted  principles,  wehaveeveiy 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  polar  ice  once  broken,  they  will  circulate 
to  a  much  wider  extent ;  and  the  revolution  which  has  already  com- 
menced among  those  who  are  destined  to  guide  the  public  mind,  shortly 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  people,  who  never  fail,  sooner  or  later,  i» 
follow  the  impulse  of  their  public  teachers.  A.8  it  is  this  which  g&ve  rise 
to  the  present  practice,  so  it  is  still  by  a  sort  of  incantation,  by  muster- 
ing the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead,  of  a  Booth  and  a  Fuller  especially^ 
who  are  supposed  to  cast  a  dark  and  frowning  aspect  on  the  petulance 
of  modem  innovation,  that  it  is  chiefly  supported ;  and  whh  all  due 
respect  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Kinghom,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed^ 
that,  bat  for  the  authority  of  these  wortliies,  his  weapons  would  produce 
as  little  execution  as  the  dart  of  Prium. 

Deference  to  great  names  is  a  sentiment  which  it  would  be  base  to 
attempt  to  eradicate,  and  impossible,  were  it  attempted.  Bin,  like  other 
offspring's  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  first  rude  and  Ul-shapen.  It  makes  no 
selection,  no  discrimination — it  retains  the  impress  of  its  original  entire, 
just  as  it  was  made :  it  is  a  vague,  undistingiiishing  admiration,  which 
consecrates  in  a  mass  all  the  errors  and  deformities  along  with  the  real 
excellences  of  its  object.  Time  only,  the  justest  of  all  critics,  gives  it 
correctness  and  proportion,  and  converts  what  is  at  first  merely  the 
action  of  a  great  upon  an  inferior  mind  into  an  enlightened  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  distinguished  worth.  The  effect  produced  by  coming 
into  an  intimate  contact  with  a  commanding  intellect  is  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture; it  subdues  and  enslaves  the  very  persons  whom  it  enlightens, 
and  almost  invariably  leaves  a  portion  of  its  sediment  where  it  depobites 
its  wealth.  It  must  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  before  we  derive  from 
it  all  the  pure  defecated  good  it  is  capable  of  imparting;  and  with  all 
my  admiration  of  the  inestimable  men  already  mention^,  and  my  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  their  services^  I  am  persuaded  many  years  must 
elapse  before  we  entirely  8iu*mount  the  effects  of  a  long-continued 
dictatorship. 

When  the  views  of  baptism  by  which  we  are  distinguished  as  a  de- 
nomination are  once  exonerated  from  the  odium  arising  from  the  practice 
we  have  been  opposing,  and  the  prejudices  which  it  has  neressariiy  oc- 
casioned have  subsided,  we  may  justly  presume  that  the  former  will  be 
examined  with  more  impartiality ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  having  made  so  limited  a  progress,  besides  the  extreme  disgust 
inspired  by  this  most  unchristian  and  unnatural  alliance.  It  is  too  much 
%o  expfct  an  enlightened  public  will  be  caper  to  enrol  themselves  among 
the  members  of  a  sect  which  displays  much  of  tlie  intolerance  of  popeiy 
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vithoQt  any  portioD  of  its  splendour,  ami  prescribe,  as  the  pledge  of 
conversion,  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  While  the 
vestibule  is  planted  with  the  most  repulsive  forms,  wlulesedetit  in  lindM 
Dir^n  few  will  be  intrepid  enough  to  enter. 

On  Mr.  Kinghorn*s  system,  which  reprobates  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  the  ministry  of  each  other, 
as  a  dereliction  of  principle,  to  calculate  the  ages  which  must  in  all 
probability  elapse  ere  our  principles  obtain  a  general  prevalence 
would  form  an  amusing  problem.  The  Hindoo  chronology,  which 
assigns  to  its  fabulous  dynasties  millions  and  millions  of  years,  might 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  sciUe  on  which  snch  a  calculation  should 
proceed  ;  and  unless  some  such  passion  is  expected  to  seize  the  mem- 
bers of  other  communities  as  impelled  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  come 
6on»  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  projected 
revolution  must  be  pronounced,  in  the  absence  of  miracles,  impossible. 
What  can  be  the  nwtive  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  for  sto* 
diously  presenting  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  exclusive  diffusion  of  our 
principles  ?  We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  tliey  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  «^  little  flock,"  or  that 
they  consider  the  Baptist  denomination  as  an  order  of  nobility  or  of 
knighthood,  whose  dignity  is  impaired  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffused. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
expansion  of  its  views,  and  the  extensive  co-operation  of  all  sects  and 
parties  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  public  utility, — the  little  success 
which  has  accompanied  the  nanow  and  restrictive  system, — the  die* 
tates  of  Scripture,  and  the  movements  of  that  dirine  charity  which 
those  dictates  have  impressed, — all  hivite  us  to  *^  consider  our  ways,*^ 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  endeavour  to  draw  our  feliow-christians  ^  by 
the  cords  of  love,  and  the  bands  of  a  man."  When  we  have  learned 
to  **  make  no  difference*'  where  the  Searcher  of  hearts  makes  none,*-* 
when  we  show  an  alacrity  in  embracing  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ  as 
members  of  the  same  mystical  body, — when,  in  conformity  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  there  is  with  us  neither  .lew  nor  Greek,  neither 
Baptist  nor  Pedobaptist,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all, — the  reasons  on  which 
our  peculiar  practice  is  founded  will,  in  all  probability,  meet  with  a 
very  different  reception  from  what  has  hitherto  attended  them,  acQom* 
panied,  as  they  have  been,  with  a  system  of  impotent  oppression  and 
unmerited  contumely.  But  whether  these  expectations,  to  their  full 
extent,  are  realized  or  not,  we  sh.Ul  at  least  improve  ourselves,  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  rise  in  the  esteem  of  a 
religious  and  enlightened  public,  by  convincing  them  that  our  zeal  for  a 
ceremonial  institution  has  not  betrayed  us  into  a  forgetfuhiess  that 
••  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  die  law." 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent 
on  this  subject:  whether  my  answer  will  be  deemed  by  a  discern- 
ing public  conclusive  or  otherwise,  I  trust  they  will  be  convuiced 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  force  of  hiu  arguments, 
nor  any  thing  passed  over  in  silence  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to 
attach  the  least  degree  of  importunce.  My  iinxiety  to  leave  nothing 
untouched  which  bears  any  relation  to.  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
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h88  extended  this  reply  beyond  my  wishes  and  my  expectation ;  con- 
ceiving  it  better  to  incur  the  charge  of  tediousness,  than  that  of  dis* 
cussing  a  polemical  poim  of  high  impoitance  in  a  slight  and  si^nerfieial 
manner.  The  mode  of  establishing  a  doctrine  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
opittions  and  prejudices  is  necessarily  much  more  circuitous  than  the 
strict  laws  of  reasoning  require  in  exhibiting  its  evidence  to  the  under* 
standing  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  the  militant  state  of  a  doctrine,  it 
is  generally  fotmd  ntcessary  to  incur  frequent  repetitions,  to  represent 
the  same  idea  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  encounter  a  multitude  of 
petty  cavils  and  verbal  sophisms,  which,  in  its  fuilher  progress,  sink 
into  oblivion.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  discussions,  a 
doctrine  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  the  proof  by  which  it  is 
sustliined  may  be  presented,  without  impairing  its  force,  in  a  more 
compact  and  elegant  form ;  and  the  time,  I  am  persuaded,  is  net  very 
remote,  when  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  employ  so  many  words  in  evincing  a  truth  so 
nearly  self-evident  as  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  establish.  The  flimsy  sophistry  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
be  obscured,  and  the  tedious  process  of  reasoning  opposed  to  these 
attempts,  will  be  alike  forgotten,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy remembered  only  among  other  melancholy  monuments  of  human 
imperfection. 

Some  acceleration  of  that  period  the  author  certainly  anticipates 
from  his  present  and  his  former  productions,  though  he  is  fully  aware 
that  the  chief  obstacles  which  impede  its  approach  are  such  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  argument  alone  to  subdue.  Reasoning  supplies  an 
effectual  antidote  to  mere  speculative  error,  but  opposes  a  feeble  barrier 
to  inveterate  prejudibe,  and  to  that  contraction  of  feeling  which  is  the 
fruhfui  parent  of  innumerable  mist^ikos  and  misconceptions  in  religion. 
There  is  no  room,  however,  for  de&pimdency ;  for  as  the  dictates  of 
Christian  charity  will  always  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  justest 
principles  of  reason,  the  iirst  effect  of  inquiry  will  be  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  the  second  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  heart;  and  when  the 
Spirit  is  poured  down  fn^m  on  high,  he  will  effectually  teach  us  that 
God  is  Love^  and  that  we  never  please  him  more  than  when  we  embrace 
w^th  open  arms,  without  disiinctiun  of  sect  or  party,  all  who  bear  his 
Image* 
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